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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  consequence  of  irregularity  in  the  receipt  of 
the  copy  from  England,  several  errors  have  occurred 
in  the  paging  and  heads  of  chapters.  They  are  of 
no  real  importance,  but  are  noticed  here  to  prevent 
the  supposition  that  the  v\rork  is  imperfect.  In  almost 
all  cases,  however,  those  errors  arise  from  duplication 
of  the  pages,  but  in  one  or  two  cases,  owing  to  the 
copy  received  not  being  as  much  as  was  expected, 
there  would  appear  to  be  pages  deficient,  which  will 
readily  be  seen  upon  examination  not  to  be  the  case. 
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THE  extent  and  purpose  of  this  work,  have,  in  the  course 
•^  of  its  progress,  fj^raduaily  but  essentially  changed  from  what 

the  author  orif^inally  proposed.  It  was  at  first  intended  mere- 
ly as  a  brief  and  popular  abstract  of  the  most  wonderful  man, 
and  the  most  extraordinary  events  of  the  last  thirty  years — ^in 
shorty  to  emulate  the  concise  yet  most  interesting  history  of  the 
great  British  Admiral,  by  the  Poet-Laureate  of  Britain.  The 
author  was  partly  induced  to  undertake  the  task,  by  having 
formerly  drawn  up  for  a  periodical  work,  {Tht  Edinburgh 
•Annual  Register,)  the  history  of  the  two  great  campaigns  of 
1814  and  1815;*  and  three  volumes  was  the  compass  assigned 
to  the  proposed  work.  An  inti]|^uctory  volume,  giving  a  ge- 
neral account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Revolution,  was 
thought  necessary;  and  the  single  volume^  on  a  theme  of  such 
extent,  soon  swelled  into  two. 

As  the  author  composed  under  an  anonymous  title,  he  could 
neither  seek  nor  expect  information  from  those  who  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  changeful  scenes  which  he  was  at- 
tempting to  record;  nor  was  his  object  more  ambitious  than 
that  of  compressing  and  arranging  such  information  as  the  or- 
^  dinary  authorities  afforded.     Circumstances,  however,  uncon- 

^  nected  with  the  undertaking,  induced  him  to  lay  aside  an  in« 

^  cagniiOf  any  further  attempt  to  preserve  which  must  have  been 

C  considered  as  affectation;  and  since  his  having  done  so,  he  has 

^  been  favoured  with  access  to  some  valuable  materials,  most  of 

which  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  seen  the  light.  For  these 
he  refers  to  the  Appendix,  where  the  reader  will  find  several 
articles  of  novelty  and  interest.  Though  not  at  liberty  in 
every  case  to  mention  the  quarter  from  which  his  information 


*  Several  extracts  from  these  Annah  have  been  blended  with  the  present 
mccount  of  the  same  events. 
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has  been  derived,  the  author  has  been  careful  to  rely  upon  none 
which  did  not  come  from  sufficient  authority.  He  has  neither 
grubbed  for  anecdotes  in  the  libels  and  private  scandal  of  the 
time,  nor  has  he  solicited  information  from  inSividuals  who 
could  not  be  impartial  witnesses  in  the  facts  to  which  they  gave 
evidence.  Yet  the, various  public  documents  and  private  in- 
formation which  he  has  received,  have  materially  enlarged  his 
stock  of  materials,  and  increased  the  whole  work  to  more  than 
twice  the  size  originally  intended. 

On  the  execution  of  his  task,  it  becomes  the  author  to  be  si- 
-  lent.  He  is  aware  it  must  eishibit  many  faults;  bat  be  claims 
credit  for  having  brought  to  the  undertaking  a  mind  disposed 
to  do  his  subject  as  impartial  justice  as  bis  judgment  could  sup- 
ply. He  will  be  found  no  enemy  to  the  person  of  Napoleon. 
The  term  of  hostility  is  ended  when  the  battle  has  been  won, 
and  the  foe  exists  no  longer.  His  splendid  personal  qualities— 
his  great  military  actions  and  political  services  to  France,  will 
not,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  lessened  in  the  narrative.  Unhap- 
pily, the  author's  task  involved  a  duty  of  another  kind,  the 
discharge  of  which  is  due  to^rance,  to  Britain,  to  Europe, 
and  to  the  world.  If  the  general  system  of  Napoleon  has  rest- 
ed upon  force  or  fraud,  it  is  neither  the  greatness  of  his  talents^ 
nor  the  success  of  his  undertakings,  that  ought  to  stifle  the 
voice  or  dazzle  the  eyes  of  him  who  adventures  to  be  his  histo- 
rian. The  reasons,  however,  are  carefully  summed  up  where 
the  author  has  presumed  to  express  a  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  the  distinguished  person  of  whom  these  vo- 
lumes treat;  so  that  each  reader  may  judg^  of  their  validity  for 
himself. 

The  name,  by  an  original  error  of  the  press,  which  proceed* 
ed  too  far  before  it  was  discovered,  has  been  printed  with  a  u, 
Buonaparte  instead  of  Bonaparte.  Both  spellings  were  indif- 
ferently adopted  in  the  family;  but  Napoleon  always  used  the 
last,  and  had  an  unquestioned  right  to  choose  the  orthography 
which  he  preferred. 

EDHiBviioH,  7th  June,  1827. 
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fV  HEN  we  look  back  on  past  events,  however  important,  it  is  difficult  to 
recaD  the  precise  sensations  with  which  we  viewed  them  in  their  progress,  and 
to  recollect  the  fears,  hopes,  doubts,  and  difficulties,  for  which  Time  and  the 
course  of  Fortune  have  formed  a  termination,  so  different  probably  from  that 
which  we  had  anticipated.  When  the  rush  of  the  inundation  was  before  our 
ejes,  and  in  our  ears,  we  were  scarce  able  to  remember  the  state  of  things 
before  its  rage  commenced,  and  when,  subsequently,  the  deluge  has  subsided 
within  the  natural  limits  of  the  stream,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  recollect  with 
precision  the  terrors  it  inspired  when  at  its  height.  That  which  is  present  pos- 
sesses such  power  over  our  senses  and  our  imagination,  that  it  requires  no 
common  effort  to  recall  those  sensations  which  expired  with  preceding  events. 
Yet,  to  do  this  is  the  peculiar  province  of  history,  which  will  be  written  and 
read  in  vain,  unless  it  can  connect  with  its  details  an  accurate  idea  of  the  im- 
pression which  these  produced  on  men*s  minds  while  they  were  yet  in  their 
transit  It  is  with  this  view  that  we  attempt  to  resume  the  history  of  France 
and  of  Europe,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  a  period  now  only  re- 
membered by  the  more  advanced  part  of  the  present  generation. 

The  peace  conchided  at  Versailles  in  1783,  was  reasonably  supposed  to 
augur  a  long  repose  to  Europe.  The  high  and  emulous  tone  assumed  in  former 
times  by  the  rival  nationSi  had  been  lowered  and  tamed  by  recent  circumstances. 
England,  under  the  guidance  of  a  weak,  at  least  a  mogt  unlucky  admimstra- 
lion,  had  purchased  peace  at  the  expense  of  her  North  American  Empire,  and 
the  resignation  of  supremacy  over  her  colonies ;  a  loss  great  in  itself,  but  ex- 
aggerated in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  by  the  rending  asunder  of  the  ties  of 
common  descent,  and  exclusive  commercial  intercourse,  and  by  a  sense  of  the 
wars  waged,  and  expenses  encountered  for  the  protection  and  advancement 
of  the  £uT  empire  which  England  found  herself  obliged  to  surrender.  The 
lustre  of  the  British  arms,  so  brilliant  at  the  Peace  of  Fontainbleau,  had  been 
tarnished,  if  not  extinguished.  In  spite  of  the  gallant  defence  of  Gibraltar, 
the  genera]  result  of  the  war  on  land  had  been  unfavourable  to  her  military 
reputation  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  opportune  and  splendid  victories  of  Rod- 
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ney,  th^  coasts  of  Britain  had  been  insulted,  and  her  fleets  compelled  to  retire 
into  port,  while  those  of  her  combined  enemies  rode  masters  of  the  Channel. 
The  spirit  of  the  country  also  had  been  lowered,  by  the  unequal  contest  which 
had  been  sastainfed,  and  by  the  sense  that  her  naval  superiority  was  an  object 
of  invidious  hatred  to  united  Europe.  This  had  been  lately  ma^e  manifest,  by 
the  armed  alliance  of  the  northern  nations,  which,  though  termed  a  neutrality^ 
was,  in  fact,  a  league  made  to  abate  the  pretensioife  of  England  to  maritime 
supremacy.  There  are  to  be  added,  to  these  di^eartening  aiid  depressing  cir- 
cumstances, the  decay  of  commerce  during  the  long  course  of  hostilities,  with 
the  want  of  credit  and  depression  of  the  price  of  land,  which  are  the  usual 
consequences  of  a  transition  from  war  to  peace,  ere  capital  has  regained  its 
natural  channel.  All  these  things  being  considered,  it  appeared  the  manifest 
interest  of  England  to  husband  her  exhausted  resources,  and  recruit  her  dimin- 
ished wealth,  by  cultivating  peace  and  tranquillity  for  a  long  course  of  time. 
William  Pitt,  never  more  distinguished  than  in  his  financial  operations,  was  en- 
gaged in  new>modelling  the  revenue  of  the  country,  and  adding  to  the  retora 
of  the  taxes,  while  he  diminished  their  pressure.  It  could  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  any  cLject  of  national  ambition  would  have  been  permitted  to  disturb  ium 
in  a  task  so  necessary. 

Neither  had  France,  the  natural  rival  of  England,  come  off  firom  the  contest 
in  such  circumstances  of  triumph  and  advantage,  as  were  Jikely  to  encourage 
her  to  a  speedy  renewal  of  the  struggle.  It  is  true,  she  had  seen  and  con- 
tributed to  the  humiliation  of  her  ancient  enemy,  but  she  had  paid  dearly  for 
the  gratification  of  her  revenge,  as  nations  and  individuals  are  wont  to  do. 
Her  finances,  tampered  with  by  successive  sets  of  ministers,  who  looked  no 
farther  than  to  temporary  expedients  for  carrying  on  the  necessary  expenses  of 
government,  now  presented  an  alarming  prospect ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
wildest  and  most  enterprising  ministers  would  hardly  have  dared,  in  their  most 
sanguine  moments,  to  have  recommended  either  war  itself,  or  any  measures 
of  which  war  might  be  the  consequence. 

Spain  was  in  a  like  state  of  exhaustion.  She  had  been  hurried  into  the  al- 
liance against  England,  partly  by  the  consequences  of  the  family  alliance  be- 
twixt her  Bourbons  and  those  of  France,  but  still  more  by  the  eager  and  en- 
grossing desire  to  possess  herself  once  more  of  Gibraltar.  The  Castilian 
pride,  long  galled  by  beholding  this  important  fortress  in  the  hands  of  heretics 
and  foreigners,  highly  applauded  the  war,  which  gave  a  chance  of  its  recovery, 
and  seconded,  with  dl  the  power  of  the  kingdom,'  the  gigantic  efforts  made  for 
that  purpose.  All  these  immense  preparations,  with  the  most  formidable  means 
of  attack  ever  used  on  such  an  occasion,  had  totally  failed*  and  the  kingdom  of 
Spain  remained  at  once  stunned  and  mortified  by  the  faililre,  and  broken  down 
by  the  expenses  of  so  huge  an  undertaking.  An  attack  upon  Algiers,  in 
1784-5,  tended  to  exhaust  the  remains  of  her  military  ardour.  Spain,  there- 
fore, relapsed  into  inactivity  and  repose,  dispirited  by  the  miscarriage  of  her 
fevourite  scheme,  and  possessing  neither  the  means  nor  the  audacity  necessary 
to  meditate  its  speedy  renewal.  « 

Neither  were  the  sovereigns  of  the  late  belligerent  powers  of  that  ambitious 
and  active  character  which  was  likely  to  drag  the  kingdoms  which  they  swayed 
into  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  The  classic  eye  of  the  historian  Gibbon  saw 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  the  weakest  and  most  indolent  of  the  Roman  Empe- 
rors, slumbering  upon  the  thrones  of  the  House  of  Bourbon ;  and  the  just  and 
loyal  character  of  George  III*  precluded  any  effort  on  his  part  to  undermine 
the  peace  which  he  signed  unwillingly,  or  to  attempt  the  resumption  of  those 
rights  which  he  had  formerly,  though  reluctantly,  surrendered.  His  expressdon 
to  the  ambassador  of  the  United  States,  was  a  trait  of  character  never  to  be 
omitted  or  forgotten ; — <<I  have  been  the  last  man  in  my  dominions  to  accede 
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to  this  petce*  which  aep«rat6B  Amerie^i  Grmn  my  kingdoms— I  wiH  be  the  fiiat 
■a&n,  now  it  is  roade»  to  resisi  any  attempt  to  infringe  it/* 

The  acnte  historian  whom  we  have  already  quoted  seems  to  have  appro- 
hendedt  in  the  character  and  ambition  of  the  nortliem  potentates,  thos^ 
causes  of  distorbance  which  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  western  part  of  the 
£uropean  Republic.  But  Catharinei  the  Semiramis  of  the  north,  had  her 
views  of  extensive  dominion  chiefly  turned  towards  her  eastern  and  southern 
frontier^  and  the  finances  of  her  immense,  but  comparatively  poor  and  unpeo- 
pled eropire«  were  burthened  with  the  eiq)enses  of  a  luxurious  court,  requiring 
at  once  to  be  gratified  with  the  splendour  of  Asia  and  the  refinements  of  Eu- 
rope. The  strength  of  her  empire  also,  though  inunense,  was  unwieldy,  and 
the  empire  had  not  been  uniformly  fortunate  in  its  wars^with  the  more  prompt* 
though  less  numerous  armies  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  her  neighbour.  Thus 
Russia,  no  less  than  other  powers  in  £urope,  seemed  more  desirous  of  re- 
posing her  gigantic  strength,  than  of  adventuring  upon  new  and  hazardous 
conquests.  Even  her  views  upon  Turkey,'' which  circumstances  seemed  to 
render  more  flattering  than  ever,  she  was  contented  to  resign,  in  1784,  when 
only  half  accomplished ;  a  ple^e,  not  only  that  her  thoughts  were  sincerely 
bent  upon  peace,  but  that  she  felt  the  necessity  of  resisting  even  the  most 
tempting  opportunities  for  resuming  the  course  of  victory  wMch  she  hadi  four 
years  before,  pursued  so  successfully. 

Frederick  of  Prussia  himself,  who  had  been  so  long,  by  dint  of  genius  and 
talent,  the  animating  soul  of  the  political  intrigues  in  Europe,  h^  run  too 
many  risks,  in  the  coarse  of  his  adventurous  and  eventful  reign,  to  be  desirous 
of  encbuntering  new  hazards  in  the  extremity  of  life.     His  empire,  extended 
as  it  was,  from  the  ahores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  consisted  of 
various  detached  portions,  which  it  required  the  aid  of  time  to  consolidate  into 
a  nngle  kuigdom.     And,  accustomed  to  study  the  signs  of  the  times,  it  could 
not  have  escaped  Frederick,  that  sentiments  and  feelings  were  afloat,  connected 
with,  and  fostered  by,  the  spirit  of  unlimited  investigation,  which  he  himself 
hod  termed  philosophy,  such  as  migiit  soon  call  upon  the  sovereigns  to  arm  in 
a  common  cause,  and  ought  to  prevent  them,  in  the  meanwhile,  fi'om  wasting 
their  strength  in  mutual  struggles,  and  giving  advantage  to  a  conunon  enemy. 
If  such  anticipations  occupied  and  agitated  the  last  years  of  Frederick's 
life,  they  had  not  the  same  efiect  upon  the  Emperor  Joseph  U.,  who,  without 
tiie  same  clear-eyed  precision  of  judgment,  endeavoured  to  tread  in  the  steps 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  a  reformer,  and  as  a  conqueror.     It  would  be  un« 
just  to  deny  to  tins  prince  the  praise  of  considerable  talents,  and  inclination  to 
employ  them  for  the  good  of  the  country  which  he  ruled.     But  it  fi^equently 
happens,  tliat  the  talents,  and  even  the  virtues  of  sovereigns,  exercised  without 
respect  to  time  and  circumstances,  become  the  misfortune  of  their  government. 
It  Is  particularly  the  lot  of  princes,  endowed  with  such-  personal  advantages, 
to  be  confident  in  their  own  abilities,  and,  unless  educated  in  the  severe  school 
of  adversity,  to  prefer  fiivourites,  who  assent  to  and  repeat  their  opinions,  to 
independent  counsellors,  whose  experience  might  correct  their  own  hasty  con« 
elusions.     And  thus,  although  the  personal  merits  of  Joseph  II.  were  in  every 
respect  acknowledged,  his  talents  in  a  great  measure  recognized,  and  his 
patriotic  intentions  scarcely  disputable,  it  fell  to  his  lot .  during  the  period  we 
treat  of.  to  excite  more  apprehension  and  discontent  aa  ong  his  subjects,  than 
had  he  been  a  prince  content  to  rule  by  a  minister,  and  vear  out  an  indolent 
lifo  in  the  forms  and  pleasures  of  a  court.     Accordingly,  the  Emperor,  in 
many  of  his  schemes  of  reform,  too  hastily  adopted,  or  at  least  too  incautiously 
and  peremptorily  executed,  had  the  misfortune  to  introduce  fearfiil  commotions 
among  the  people,  whose  situation  he  meant  to  Ameliorate,  while  in  his  ex- 
ternal relations  he  rendered  Austria  the  quarter  from  which  a  breach  of  En- 
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ropean  peaoo  was  most  to  be  appreliended.  It  seomedy  indeed^  aa  if  the  Em* 
peror  had  contrived  to  reconcile  his  philosophical  professions  with  the  exerciso 
of  the  most  selfish  policy  towards  the  United  Provinces,  both  in  opening  the 
Scheldt*  and  in  dismantlmg  the  barrier  towns,  which  had  been  placed  in  their 
hands  as  a  defence  against  the  power  of  France.  By  the  first  of  these  mea- 
sures the  Emperor  gained  nothing  but  the  paltry  sum  of  money  fen:  which  he 
sold  his  pretensions,  and  the  shame  of  having  diown  himself  ungratefiil  for 
the  important  services  which  the  United  Provinces  had  rendered  to  his  ances- 
tors. But  the  dismantling  of  the  Dutch  barrier  was  subsequently  attended  by 
circumstances  alike  calamitous  to  Au8tria>  and  to  the  whole  contment  of 
Europe. 

In  another  respectr  the  reforms  carried  through  by  Joseph  II.  tended  to 
prepare  the  public  mind  for  fiiture  innovations,  made  with  a  ruder  hand,  and 
upon  a  much  larger  scale.  The  suppression  of  the  religious  orders,  and  the 
appropriation  of  their  revenues  to  the  general  purposes  of  government,  had  in 
it  something  to  flatter  the  feelings  of  those  of  the  reformed  religion;  but,  in 
Humoral  point  of  view,  the  seizing  upon  the  property  of  any  private  individual* 
or  public  body,  is  an  invasion  c^  the  most  sacred  principles  of  public  justice* 
and  such  spoliation  cannot  be  vindicated  by  urgent  circumstances  of  state- 
necessity,  or  any  plausible  pretext  of  state-advantage  whatsoever,  since  no 
necessity  can  vindicate  what  is  in  itself  unjust,  and  no  public  advantage  can 
compensate  a  breach  of  public  faith.  Joseph  was  also  the  first  Catholic  sove- 
reign who  broke  through  the  solemn  degree  of  reverence  attached  by  that  re- 
ligion to  the  person  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  The  Pope^s  iiruitless  and  humili- 
ating visit  to  Vienna  fiinushed  the  shadow  of  a  precedent  for  the  condnct  of 
Napoleon  to  Pius  VII. 

Another  and  yet  less  justifiable  cause  of  innovaticHi,  placed  in  peril,  and  left 
in  doubt  and  discontent,  some  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, and  those  which  the  wisest  of  their  princes  had  govered  with  pecu- 
liar tenderness  and  moderation.  The  Austrian  Netherlands  had  been  in  a 
hteral  sense  dismantled  and  left  open  to  the  first  invader,  by  the  demolition  of 
the  barrier  fortresses;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  systematic  purpose  of  the 
Emperor  to  eradicate  and  destroy  that  love  and  regard  for  their  prince  and  his 
government,  which  in  time  of  need  proves  the  most  effectual  moral  substitute 
for  moats  and  ramparts.  The  history  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  bore  witness 
on  every  page  to  the  love  of  the  Flemings  for  liberty,  and  the  jealousy  inth 
which  they  have  from  the  earliest  ages  watched  the  privileges  they  had  obtain- 
ed ftom  their  princes.  Yet  in  that  country,  and  amongst  these  people,  Joseph 
carried  on  his  measures  of  innovation  with  a  hand  so  unsparing,  as  if  he  meant 
to  bring  the  question  of  liberty  or  arbitrary  power  to  a  very  Iffief  and  military 
decision  betwixt  him  and  his  subjects. 

His  alterations  were  not  in  Flanders,  as  elsewhere,  confined  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical state  alone,  although  such  innovations  were  peculiarly  ofiTensive  to  a 
people  rigidly  Catholic,  but  were  extended  through  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  civil  government.  Changes  in  the  courts  of  justice  were  threatened — 
the  Great  Seal,  which  had  hitherto  remained  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  States, 
was  transferred  to  the  Imperial  Minister — a  Council  of  State,  composed  of 
Commissioners  nominated  by  the  Emperor,  was  appointed  to  discharge  the 
duties,  hitherto  intrusted  to  a  Standing  Committee  of  the  States  of  Brabant — 
their  Universities  were  altered  and  new-modelled — and  their  magistrates  sub- 
jected to  arbitrary  arrests  and  sent  to  Vienna,  instead  of  being  tried  in  their 
own  country  and  by  their  own  laws.  The  Flemish  people  beheld  these  inno- 
vations witfi  the  sentiments  natural  to  fi'ecmen,  and  not  a  little  stimulated  cer- 
tainly by  the  scenes  wliich  had  lately  passed  in  North  America,  where,  under 
circumstances  of  far  less  provocation^  a  large  empire  had  emancipated  itself 
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from  th6  mother  oomitry.    The  States  remonstrated  loadlj)  and  refbsed  sub- 
miiBion  to  the  decrees  which  encroached  on  their  constitutional  liberties,  and 
*  at  length  arrayed  a  military  force  in  support  of  their  patriotic  opposition. 

Joseph,  who  at  the  same  time  he  thus  wantonly  provoked  the  States  and 
people  of  Flanders,  had  been  seduced  by  Russia  to  join  her  ambitious  plan 
upon  Turkey,  bent  apparently  before  the  storm  he  had  excited,  and  for  a  time 
ytelded  to  accommodation  with  his  subjects  of  Flanders,  renounced  the  most 
obnoxioos  of  his  new  measures,  and  confirmed  the  privileges  of  the  nation  at 
what  was  called  the  Joyous  Entry.  But  this  spirit  of  conciliation  was  only 
assumed  for  the  purpose  of  deception;  for  so  soon  as  he  had  assembled  in 
Flanders  what  was  deemed  a  sufficient  armed  force  to  sustain  his  despotic  pur- 
poses, the  Emperor  threw  off  the  mask,  and>  by  the  most  violent  acts  of  mili- 
tary force,  endeavoured  to  overthrow  the  constitution  he  had  agreed  to  ob- 
serve, and  to  enforce  the  arbitrary  measures  which  he  had  pretended  to  aban- 
don. For  a  brief  period  of  two  years,  Flanders  remained  in  a  state. of  sup- 
pressed, but  deeply-founded  and  wide-extended  discontent,  watching  for  a 
moment  fevourable  to  freedom  and  to  vengeance.  It  proved  an  ample  store- 
house of  combustibles,  prompt  to  catch  dire,  as  the  flame  now  arising  in  France 
began  to  expand  itself;  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  condition  of  the  Flem- 
ish provinces,  whether  considered  in  a  military  or  in  a  political  light,  was  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  subsequent  success  of  the  French  republican 
arms.  Joseph  himself,  broken-hearted  and  dispirited,  died  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  troubles  he  had  wantonly  provoked.  Desirous  of  fame  as  a  legis- 
lator and  a  warrior,  and  certainly  bom  with  talents  to  acquire  it,  he  left  his 
arms  dishonoured  by  the  successes  of  the  despised  Turks,  and  his  &ir  dominions 
of  the  Netheriands  and  of  Hungary  upon  the  very  eve  of  insurrection.  A 
lampoon,  written  upon  the  hospital  for  lunatics  at  Vienna,  might  be  said  to  be 
no  unjust  epitaph  for  a  monarch,  once  so  hopeful  and  so  beloved — Jos€pku» 
ulnqtte  Secundum — kh  Primus. 

These  Flemish  disturbances  might  be  regarded  as  symptoms  of  the  new 
opinions  which  were  tacitly  gaining  ground  in  Europe,  and  which  preceded 
the  grand  explosion,  as  stight  shocks  of  an  earthquake  usually  announce  the 
approach  of  its  gaieral  convulsion.  The  like  may  be  said  of  the  short-lived 
Dutch  Revolution  of  1787,  in  which  the  andfent  faction  of  Louvestein,  under 
the  encouragement  of  France,  for  a  time  completely  triumphed  over  that  of 
the  Stadtholder,  deposed  him  from  his  hereditary  command  of  Captain-Gene- 
ral of  the  Army  of  the  States,  and  reduced,  or  endeavoured  to  reduce,  the 
Confederation  of  the  United  States  to  a  pure  democracy.  This  was  also  a 
strong  sign  of  the  times;  for  although  totally  opposite  to  the  inclination  of  the 
majority  of  the  States-General,  of  tibe  equestrian  body,  of  the  landed  proprie- 
tors, nay,  of  the  very  populace,  most  of  whom  were  from  habit  and  principle 
attached  to  the  House  of  Orange,  the  burghers  of  the  large  towns  drove*  on 
the  work  of  revolution  with  such  warmth  of  zeal  and  promptitude  of  action, 
as  showed  a  great  part  of  the  middling  classes  to  be  deeply  tinctured  with  the 
desire  of  gaining  further  tiberty,  and  a  larger  share  in  the  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  country,  than  pertained  to  them  under  the  old  otigarchicai 
constitution.  ^ 

The  revolutionary  government,  in  the  Dutch  provinces,  did  not,  however, 
conduct  their  afiairs  with  prudence.  Without  waiting  to  organize  their  own 
force,  or  weaken  that  of  the  enemy — without  obtaining  the  necessary  coun- 
tenance and  protection  of  France,  or  co-operating  with  the  malcontents  in 
the  Austrian  Netherlands,  they  gave,  by  arresting  the  Princess  of  Orange 
(sister  of  the  King  of  Prussia),  an  opportunity  of  foreign  interference,  of 
which  that  prince  failed  not  to  avail  himself.  His  armies  poured  into  the 
Netherlands,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  with  little  difficulty 
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poesessed  tfacmselves  of  Utrecht,  Amsterdam,  and  the  other  cities  w2iich 
alituted  the  strength  of  the  Louvestein  or  repubUcan  faction.  The  King  thox 
replaced  the  House  of  Orange  in  all  its  power,  privileges*  and  functions.  Th^ 
conduct  of  the  Dutch  repubUcans  during  their  brief  hour  of  authority  had- 
been  neither  so  moderate  nor  so  popular  as  to  make  their  sudden  and  ahnosi 
unresisting  fall  a  matter  of  general  regret.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  considered 
as  a  probable  pledge  of  the  continuance  of  peace  in  Europe,  especially  as 
France>  busied  with  h^  own  afiairs,  declined  interference  in  those  of  the 
United  States. 

The  intrigues  of  Russia  had,  in  accomplishment  of  the  ambitious  schemes 
of  Catharine,  hghted  up  war  with  Sweden,  as  well  as  with  Turkey;  but  in 
both  cases  hostilities  were  commenced  upon  the  old  plan  of  fighting  one  <Mr 
two  battles,  and  wresting  a  fortress  or  a  province  ^tvm  a  neighbouring  state ; 
and  it  seems  likely,  that  Uie  intervention  of  France  and  England,  equally  inter- 
ested in  preserving  the  balance  of  power,  might  have  ended  these  troubles,  but 
for  the  progress  of  that  great  and  hitherto  unheard-of  course  of  events,  which 
prepared,  carried  on,  and  matured,  the  Fkench  RfivoLvriON. 

It  is  necessary,  for  the  execution  of  our  plan,  that  we  should  review  this 
period  of  history,  the  most  important,  perhaps,  during  its  currency,  and  in  its 
consequences,  which  the  annals  of  mankind  afford ;  and  although  the  very 
title  is  sufficient  to  awaken  in  most  bosoms  either  horror  or  adnuration,  yet, 
neither  insensible  of  the  hlessings  of  national  hbq^ty,  nor  of  those  which  flow 
from  the  protection  of  just  laws,  and  a  moderate  but  firm  executive  govern- 
ment, we  may  perhaps  be  enabled  to  trace  its  events  with  the  candour  of  one, 
who,  looking  back  on  past  scenes,  feels  divested  of  the  keen  and  angry  spirit 
with  wliich,  in  common  with  his  contemporaries,  he  may  have  judged  th^n 
while  they  were  yet  in  progress. 

We  have  shortly  reviewed  the  state  of  Europe  in  general,  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  either  pacific,  or  disturbed  by  troubles  of  no  long  duration ;  but  it 
was  in  France  that  a  thousand  circumstances,  some  arising  out  of  the  general 
history  of  the  world,  some  peculiar  to  tliat  country  herself  mingled,  like  the. 
ingredients  in  the  witches'  cauldron,  to  produce  in  succession  many  a  formid- 
able but  passing  apparition,  until  concluded  by  the  stern  Vision  of  absolute  and 
military  power,  as  those  in  the  dr#na  are  introduced  by  that  of  the  Armed  Head. 

The  first  and  most  effective  cause  of  the  Revolution,  was  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  feelings  of  the  French  towards  their  government,  and 
the  monarch  who  was  its  head.  The  devoted  loyalty  of  the  people  to  their 
king  had  been  for  several  ages  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  nation ; 
it  was  their  honour  in  their  own  eyes,  and  matter  of  contempt  and  ridicule  in 
those  of  the  English,  because  it  seemed  in  its  excess  to  swallow  up  all  ideas  of 
patriotism.  That  very  excess.of  loyalty,  however,  was  founded  not  on  a  ser- 
vile, but  upon  a  generous  principle.  France  is  ambitious,  fond  of  mihtary 
glory,  and  willingly  identifies  herself  with  the  fame  acquired  by  her  soldiers. 
Down  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  the  French  monarch  was,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
subjects*  a  general,  and  the  whole  people  an  army.  An  army  must  be  under 
severe  discipline,  and  a  general  must  possess  absolute  power ;  but  the  soldier 
feels  no  degradation  fi'om  the  restrcmt^which  is  necessary  to  his  profession, 
and  without  which  he  cannot  be  led  to  conquest. 

Every  true  Frencliraan,  therefore,  submitted,  witliout  scruple,  to  that  abridge- 
ment of  personal  liberty  which  appeared  necessary  to  render  the  monarch  great, 
and  France  victorious.  The  king,  according  to  this  system,  was  regarded  less 
as  an  individual  than  as  the  representative  of  the  concentrated  honour  of  the 
kingdom ;  aad  in  this  sentiment,  however  extravagant  and  Quixotic,  there  min- 
gled much  that  was  generous,  patriotic^  and  disinterested.  The  same  feeling 
was  awakened*  afler  all  the  changes  of  the  Revolution*  by  the  wonderfiil  sue- 
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of  the  individual  of  wboio  the  future  volmnes  are  to  tceatt  and  who 
Iraosferred  in  many  instances  to  his  own  pershn«  by  deeds  abnost  exceeding 
credibility,  the  species  of  devoted  attachment  with  which  France  formerly  re- 
garded the  ancient  hne  of  her  kings. 

The  nobility  shared  with  the  king  in  the  advantages  which  this  predilection 
«pf  ead  around  him.  If  the  monarch  was  regarded  as  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
community)  they  were  the  minor  gems  bf  whose  lustre  that  of  the  crown  was 
relieved  or  adorned.  If  he  was  the  supreme  generd  of  the  state,  they  were 
the  officers  attached  to  his  person^  and  necessary  to  tM  execution  of  his  com* 
mands,  each  in  his  degree  bound  to  advance  the  Aonour  and  glory  of  the  coia^^ 
men  country.  When  such  sentiments  were  at  their  height,  there  cquld  be  no 
murmuring  against  the  pecidiar  privileges  of  the  nobility,  ^y  more  than  against 
the  almost  absolute  authority  of  the  monarch.  Each  had  that  rank  in  the 
State  which  was  regarded  as  their  birthright,  and  for  one  of  the  lower  orders  to 
repinovthat  he  enjoyed  not  the  immunitios  peculiar  to  the  noblesse>  would  have 
been  as  uiiavailing,  and  as  foolish,  as  to  lament  that  he  was  not  born  to  an  in- 
dependent estate.  Thus,  the  Frenchman,  contented*  though  with  an  illusion, 
laughed,  danced,  and  indulged  all  the  gaiety  of  his  nation^  character,  in  cir- 
cumstances under  wliich  his  insular  neighbours' would  have  thought  the  slightest 
token  of  patience  dishonourable  and  degrading.  The  distress  or  privation 
which  the  French  plebeian  suffered  in  hi^  own  person,  was  made  up  to  him  in 
imagination  by  his  interest  in  the  national  glory. 

Was  a  citizen  of  Paris  postponed  in  rank  to  the  lowest  military  officer,  ho 
consoled  himself  by  reading  the  victories  of  the  French  arms  in  the  Gazette ; 
and  was  he  unduly  and  unequally  taxed  to  support  the  expense  of  the  crown, 
still  the  public  feasts  which  were  given,  and  the  palaces  which  were  built >  were 
to  him  a  source  of  compensation.  He  looked  on  at  the  Carousel,  he^mired  - 
the  splendour  of  Versailles,  and  enjoyed  a  reflected  share  of  their  splendour, 
in  recollecting  that  they  displayed  the  magnificence  of  his  country.  This  state 
of  things,  however  illusory,  seemed,  while  the  illusion  lasted,  to  realize  the  wish 
of  those  legblators,  who  have  endeavoured  to  form  a  general  fund  of  national 
happiness,  ^om  which  each  individual  is  to  draw  his  personal  share  of  enjoy- 
ment. If  the  monarch  enjoyed  the  display  of  his  own  grace  and  agility,  wliile 
he  hunted,  or  rode  at  the  ring,  the  spectators  had  their  share  of  pleasure  in 
witnessing  it:  if  Louis  had  the  satis&ction  of  beholding  the  splendid  piles  of 
Versailles  and  the  Louvre  arise  at  his  command,  the  subject  admired  them 
when  raised,  and  his  real  portion  of  pleasure  was  not,  perhaps,  inferior  to  that 
of  the  founder.  The  people  were  Uke  men  inconveniently  placed  in  a  crowded 
theatre,  who  think  little  of  the  personal  inconveniences  they  are  subjected  to 
by  the  heat  and  pressure,  while  their  mind  is  engrossed  by  the  splendours  of 
the  representation.  In  short,  not  only  the  pohtical  opinions  of  Frenchmen^ 
hut  their  actual  feeUngs,  were,  in  the  earher  days  of  the  eighteenth  centur|u^  y* 
expressed  in  the  motto  which  they  chose  for  their  national  palace — "  E^ff*^' 
bath  no  Nation  like  the  French — ^no  Nation  a  City  like  Paris,  or  a  King  like 
Louis.*'  • 

The  French  enjoyed  this  assumed  superiority  with  the  less  chance  of  being 
undeceived,  that  tliey  listened  not  to  any  voice  from  other  lands,  which  pointed 
out  the  deficiencies  in  the  frame  of  government  under  which  they  lived,  or 
which  hinted  the  superior  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  a  more  free  state. 
The  intense  love  of  our  own  country^  and  admiration  of  its  constitution,  is  usu- 
ally accompanied  with  a  contempt  or  dislike  of  foreign  states,  and  their  modes 
of  government.  The  French,  in  the  reipn  of  Louis  XI V.,  enamoured  of  their 
own  institutions*  regarded  those  of  other  nations  as  imworthy  of  their  consid- 
eration ;  and  if  they  paused  for  a  moment  to  gaze  on  the  complicnted  consti- 
lotion  of  their  great  rival,  it  was  soon  dismissed  as  a  subject  totaby  unintelli- 
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gible»  with  some  expresuon  ofjpkyy  perhaps,  for  tbe  poor  sovereigh  who  had 
tiie  ill  luck  to  preside  over  a  government  embaitassed  by  so  many  restraints  and 
limitations.*  Yet,  into  whatever  political  errors  the  French  people  were  led 
by  the  excess  of  their  loyalty,  it  would  be  imjust  to  brand  them  as  a  nation  of 
a  mean,  and  slavish  spirit.  Servitude  infers  dishonour,  and  dishonour  to  a 
Frenchman  is  the  last  of  evils.  Burke  more  justly  r^arded  them  as  a  people 
misled  to  their  disadvantage,  by  high  And  romantic  ideas  of  honour  and  fidelity* 
and  who,  actuated  by  a^rinciple  of  public  spirit  in  their  submlsmon  to  their 
monarch,  worshipped,  m  his  person9  the  Fortune  of  France^  their  common 
nsountry. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  every  thing  tended  to  support  the  senti- 
ment which  connected  the  national  honour  with  the  wars  and  undertakings  of 
the  king.  His  success,  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign,  was  splendid,  and  he 
might  be  regarded  for  many  years,  as  the  Dictator  of  Europe.  During  this 
period,  the  universal  opinion  of  his  talents,  together  with  his  successes  abroad* 
and  his  magnificence  at  home,  fostered  the  idea  that  the  Grand  M onar<)ue  was 
in  himself  the  tutelar  deity,  and  only  representative,  of  the  great  nation  whose 
powers  he  wielded.  Sorrow  and  desolation  came  on  his  latter  years;  but  be 
it  said  to  the  honour  of  the  French  people,  that  the  devoted  allegiance  they 
had  paid  to  Louis  in  prosperity,  was  not  withdrawn  when  fortune  seemed  td 
have  turned  her  back  upon  her  original  favourite.  France  poured  her  youth 
forth  as  readily,  if  not  so  gaily,  to  repair  the  defeats  of  her  monarch's  old  age, 
as  she  had  previously  yielded  them  to  secure  and  extend  the  victories  of  his 
early  reign.  Louis  had  perfectly  succeeded  in  establishing  the  crown  as  the 
sole  pivot  upon  which  public  affairs  turned,  and  in  attaching  to  his  person,  as 
the  representative  of  France,  all  the  importance  which  in  other  countries  is 
given  to  tiie  great  body  of  the  nation. 

Nor  had  the  spirit  of  tbe  French  monarchy,  in  surrounding  itself  with  all 
the  dignity  of  absolute  power,  feiled  to  secure  the  support  of  those  auxiliaries 
which  have  the  most  extended  influence  upon  the  public  mind,  by  engaging  at 
once  religion  and  literature  in  defence  of  its  authority.  The  Gallican  Church, 
more  dependent  upon  the  monarch,  and  less  so  upon  the  Pope,  thaiiis  usual  in 
Catholic  countries,  gave  to  the  power  of  the  crown  all  the  mysterious  and 
supernatural  terrors  annexed  to  an  origin  in  divine  right,  and  directed  against 
those  who  encroached  on  the  limits  of  the  royal  prerogative,  pr  even  ventured 
to  scrutinize  too  minutely  the  foundation  of  its  authority,  the  penalties  annexed 
to  a  breach  of  the  divuie  law.  Louis  XIV.  repaid  this  important  service  by 
a  constant,  and  even  scrupulous  attention  to  observances  prescribed  by  the 
church,  which  strengthened,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  die  alliance  so  strictly 
formed  betwixt  the  altar  and  the  throne.  Those  who  look  to  the  private 
morals  of  the  monarch  may  indeed  form  some  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his 

#^ious  professions,  considering  how  little  they  influenced  his  practice ;  and 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  frequent  inconsistencies  of  mankind  in  this  par- 
ticular, we  may  hesitate  to  charge  with  hypocrisy  a  conduct,  which  was  dic- 
tated perhaps  as  much  by  conscience  as  by  political  convenience.  Even  judging 
more  severely,  it  must  be  allowed  that  hypocrisy,  Uiough  so  different  from  reli- 
gion, indicates  its  existence,  as  smoke  points  out  that  of  pure  fire.  Hypocrisy 
cannot  exist  unless  religion  be  to  a  certain  extent  held  in  esteem,  because  no 
one  would  be  at  the  trouble  to  assume  a  mask  which  was  not  respectable,  and 
so  far  compliance  with  the  external  forms  of  religion  is  a  tribute  paid  to  the 
doctrines  which  it  teaches.     The  hypocrite  assumes  a  virtue  if  he  has  it  not, 


•  The  old  ProBch  proTerb  bore, 

Le  roi  d^Anffleterre 
■    C*t  )e  roi  d'Enfer. 
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and  the  example  of  his  conduct  maj  be  salutary  to  otherst  though,  his  preten- 
sions to  jHCty  are  wickedness  to  Him,  who  trietli  the  heart  and  reins. 

On  the  other  hand*  the  Academy  formed  by  the  wily  Richelieu  served  to 
unite  the  literature  of  France  into  one  focus,  under  tlie  immediate  patronage 
of  the  crown>  to  whose  bounty  its  professors  were  taught  to  look  even  for  the 
veiy  means  of  subsistence.  The  greater  nobles  caught  this  ardour  of  patron- 
age from  the  sovereign,  and  as  the  latter  pensioned  and  supported  this  principal 
literary  characters  of  his  reign,  the  former  granted  shelter  and  support  to  others 
of  the  same  rank*  who  were  lodged  at  their  hotels,  fed  at  their  tables,  and 
were  aimiitted  to  their  society  upon  terms  somewhat  less  degrading  than  those 
which  were  granted  to  artists  and  musicians,  and  who  gave  to  the  Greati 
knowledge  or  amusement  in  exchange  for  the  hospitahty  they  received.  Men 
io  a  situation  so  subordinate,  could  only  at  first  accommodate  their  composi- 
tioDB  to  the  taste  and  interest  of  theit  protectors.  They  heightened  by  adula- 
tion and  flattery  the  claims  of  the  king  and  the  nobles  upon  the  community; 
and  the  nation,  indifleient  at  that  time  to  all  hterature  which  was  not  of  n^itive 
growth,  felt  their  respect  for  their  own  government  enhanced  and  extended 
by  the  works  of  those  men  of  genius  who  flourished  under  its  protection. 

Such  was  the  system  of  French  monarchy,  and  such  it  remained,  in  out- 
ward show  at  least)  until  the  Peace  of  Fontainbleau*  But  its  foundation  had 
been  gradually  undermined ;  public  opinion  had  undergone  a  silent  but  almost 
a  total  change*  and  it  might  be  compared  to  some  ancient  tower  swayed  &oai 
its  base  by  the  lapae  of  time,  and  waiting  the  first  blast  of  a  hurricane,  or  shock 
<if  an  earthquake^  to  be  prostrated  in  the  dust.  How  the  lapse  of  half  a  cen* 
tory,  or  little  more,  could  have  produced  a  change  so  totaL  must  next  be  con- 
sidered ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  viewing  separately  the  various  changea 
which  the  lapse  of  years  had  produced  on  the  various  orders  of  the  State. 

First,  then,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  these  latter  times  the  wasting  efiectn 
of  luxury  and  vanity  had  totally  ruined  a  great  part  c^  the  French  nobUity,  a 
word  winch,  in  respect  of  that  country,  comprehended  what  is  called  In  Brit- 
ain the  nobility  and  gentry,  or  natural  aristocracy  of  the  kingdom.  Tins  body> 
danA§  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV .,  though  far  even  then  firom  supporting  the  part 
which  their  ftidiers  had  acted  in  history,  yet  existed,  as  it  were,  through  their 
remembrancest  and  disguised  their  dependence  upon  the  throne  by  die  out- 
ward show  of  fortune*  as  well  as  by  tfae  consequence  attached  to  hereditaiy 
right*  They  were  one  step  nearer  the  days,  not  then  totally  forgotten,  when 
tin  nobles  of  France,  with  their  retainers,  actually  formed  the  army  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  they  sdll  presented,  to  the  imagination  at  least,  the  descend* 
ants  of  a  bod|y  of  chivalrous  heroes^  ready  to  tread  in  the  path  of  their  ance»» 
toi9»  ahoold  the  times  ever  render  necessary  the  caUing  forth  the  Ban,  or 
Aniere-Ban — the  feudal  array  of  the  Gallic  chivafay.  But  this  delusion  had 
passed  away;  the  defence  of  states  was  intrusted  in  France,  as  in  other  coun« 
tries,  to  the  exertions  of  a.standing  a^ny;  and.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  oigh- 
teeath  century,  the  nobles  of  France  presented  a  melancholy  contrast  to  their 


The  mnaber  of  the  order  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  diminish  its  consequence. 
It  had  been  imprudendy  increased  by  new  creations.  There  were  in  the  king- 
dom about  eighty  thousand  fiunihes  enjoying  the  privileges  (^nobility;  and  the 
order  was  diviided  into  diflferent  classes,  winch  looked  on  each  other  with  mu* 
(ual  jealousy  and  contempt. 

The  first  general  distinction  was  betwixt  the  Ancients  and  Modern,  or  new 
noblesse.  The  formes  were  nobles  of  old  creaticm,  whose  ancestors  had  ob- 
tained their  rank  from  real  or  supposed  services  rendered  to  the  nation  in  her 
councils  or  her  battles.  The  new  nobles  had  fouMd  an  easier  access  to  the 
sune  elevation,  by  the  purchase  of  territories,  or  ot  offices,  or  of  letters  9f  no- 

1) 
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bility,  any  of  which  eaay  modes  invested  the  owners  with  titles  and  rank,  often 
held  by  men  whose  wealth  had  been  accumulated  in  mean  and  sordid  occupa- 
tionS)  or  by  farmers-general,  and  financiers,  whom  the  people  considered  as 
acquiring  their  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  These  numerous  ad- 
ditions to  the  privileged  body  of  nobles  accorded  ill  with  its  wiginal  composi- 
tion, and  introduced  schism  and  disunion  into  the  body  itself.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  chivalry  of  France  looked  with  scorn  and  contempt  upon 
the  n^w  men,  who,  rising  perhaps  from  the  very  lees  of  the  people,  claimed 
from  superior  wealth  a  share  in  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy. 

Again,  secondly,  there  was,  amongst  tiie  ancient  nobles  themselves,  but 
too  ample  room  for  division  between  Uie  upper  and  wealthier  class  of  nobility^ 
who  had  fortunes  adequate  to  maintain  their  rank,  and  the  much  more  nume  • 
rou9  body,  whose  poverty  rendered  them  pensioners  upon  the  state  for  the 
means  of  supporting  their  dignity.     Of  about  one  thousand  houses,  of  which 
the  ancient  noblesse  is  computed  to  have  consisted,  there  were  not  above  two 
or  three  hundred  families  who  had  retained  the  means  of  maintaining  their  ' 
rank  without  the  assistance  of  the  crown.     Their  claims  to  monopolize  com 
missions  in  the  army,  and  situations  in  the  government  together  with  their 
exemption  from  taxes,  were  theif  sole  resources ;  resources  burthensome  to 
the  state,  and  pdious  to  the  people,  without  being  in  the  same  degree  benefi 
cial  to  those  w4io  enjoyed  them.  Even  in  military  service,  which  was  considered 
as  their  birthright,  the  nobility  of  the  second  class  were  seldom  permitted  to 
rise  above  a  certain  limited  rank.     Long  service  might  exalt  one  of  them  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant-colcmeL  or  the  government  of  some  small  town*  but 
all  the  better  rewards  of  a  life  spent  in  the  army  were  reserved  for  nobles  of  the 
highest  order.     It  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  amidst  so  many  of  this 
privileged  body  who  languished  in  poverty,  and  could  not  rise  from  it  by  the 
ordinary  paths  of  industry,  some  must  have  had  recourse  to  loose  and  dishon* 
ourable  practices ;  and  that  gambling-houses  and  places  of  debauchery  should 
have  been  frequented  and  patronized  by  individuals,  whose  ancient  descentf 
titles-  and  emblems  of  nobihty.  did  not  save  them  firom  the  suspicion  of  v^ 
dishonourable  conduct,  the  disgrace  of  which  affected  the  character  of  the 
whole  body. 

There  must  be  noticed  a  third  classification  of  the  order,  into  the  Haute 
Noblesse,  or  men  of  the  highest  rank,  most  of  whom  spent  their  lives  at  courtt 
and  in  discharge  of  the  great  offices  of  the  crown  and  state,  and  the  Noblesse 
Campagnarde,  who  continued  to  reside  upon  theii  patrimonial  estates  in  the 
provinces. 

The  noblesse  of  the  latter  class  had  Men  gradually  into  a  state  of  general 
contempt,  which  was  deeply  to  be  regretted.  They  were  ridiculed  and  scorned 
by  the  courtiers,  who  despised  the  rusticity  of  their  manners,  and  by  the  nobles 
of  newer  creation,  who,  conscious  of  their  own  wealth,  contemned  the  poverty 
of  these  ancient  but  decayed  famihes.  The  '^bold  peasant^'  himself,  is  not 
more  a  kingdom's  pride  than  is  the  plain  country  gentlemam  who,  living  on 
his  own  means,  and  amongst  his  own  people,  becomes  the  natural  protector 
and  referee  of  the  &rmer  and  the  peasant,  and  in  case  of  need,  either  the 
firmest  assertor  of  their  rights  and  his  own  against  the  aggressions  of  the  crown» 
or  the  independent  and  undaunted  defender  of  the  crown's  rights,  against  the 
innovations  of  political  fanaticism.  In  La  Vendue  alone,  the  nobles  had  united 
their  interest  and  their  fortune  with  those  of  the  peasants  who  cultivated  their 
estates*  and  t^ier e  alone  were  they  found  in  tlieir  proper  and  honourable  cha* 
racter  of  proprietors  residing  on  tlicir  own  domains,  and  discharging  thedutieiji 
which  are  inalienably  attached  to  the  owner  of  landed  property.  And — 
mark-worthy  circumstanceJjp— in  La  Vendue  alone  was  any  stand  made  in  be- 
half of  the  ancient  proprietoni  constitution,  or  religion  of  France;  for  tliere  alone 
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the  nobles  and  the  cultivaton  of  the  soil  held  towards  each  other  their  natural 
and  proper  relations  of  patron  and  cUenti  faithful  dependents^  and  generous  and 
affectionate  superiors.  In  the  other  provinces  of  France*  the  nobihty,  speak- 
ing generallyi  possessed  neither  power  nor  influence  among  the  peasantry, 
while  the  population  around  them  was  guided  and  influenced  by  men  belonging 
to  the  church  fo  the  law^  or  to  business ;  classes  which  were  in  general  better 
educated*  better  informed*  and  possessed  of  more  talent  and  knowledge  of  the 
\vorld>  than  the  poor  Noblesse  Oampagnarde*  who  seemed  as  much  hrnited* 
caged,  and  imprisoned,  within  the  restraints  of  tlieir  rank*  as  if  they  had  been 
shut  up  within  the  dungeons  of  their  ruinous  chateaux ;  and  who  had  only 
their  titles  and  dusty  parchments  to  oppose  to  the  real  superiority  of  wealth 
and  information  so  generally  to  be  found  in  the  class  which  they  affected  to 
despise.  Hence?  Si^r  describes  the  country  gentlemen  of  his  younger  days 
as  punctitious.  ignorant*  and  quarrelsome,  shunned  by  the  better-informed  of 
the  middle  classes*  idle  and  dissipated)  and  wasting  their  leisure  hours  in  coffee- 
houses- theatres,  and  billiard-rooms. 

The  more  weiithy  families*  and  the  high  noblesse,  as  they  were  called, 
saw  this  degradation  of  the  inferior  part  of  their  order  without  pity*  or  rather 
with  pleasure.  These  last  had  risen  as  much  above  their  natural  duties,  as  tlie 
forai  nobihty  had  sunk  beneath  them.  They  had  too  well  followed  the  course 
whkh  RicheBeu  had  contrived  to  recommend  to  their  fathers,  and  instead  of 
acting  as  the  natural  chiefi  and  leaders  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  prov- 
incest  they  were  continually  engaged  in  intriguing  for  charges  round  the  lung's 
person*  for  poets  in  the  administration,  for  additional  titles  and  decorations — -for 
all  and  every  thing  which  could  make  the  successful  courtier*  and  distinguish 
him  from  the  independent  noble.  Their  education  and  habits  also  were  totally 
un&vourable  to  grave  or  serious  thought  and  exertion.  If  the  trumpet  had 
sounded,  it  would  have  found  a  ready  echo  in  their  bosoms ;  but  hght  litera- 
ture at  best^  and  much  more  frequently  silly  and  frivolous  amusements*  a  con- 
stant pursuit  of  pleasure*  and  a  perpetual  succession  of  intrigues^  either  of  love 
or  petty  politics*  made  their  character  in  time  of  peace*  approach  in  insigni- 
ficance to  that  of  the  women  of  the  court,  whom  it  was  the  business  of  their 
hves  to  captivate  and  amuse.*  There  were  noble  exceptions*  but  in  general 
the  order,  in  every  thing  but  roiUtary  courage,  had  assumed  a  trivial  and 
^SMmnate  character,  firom  which  patriotic  sacrifices,  or  masculine  wisdom, 
were  scarcely  to  be  expected. 

While  the  first  nobles  of  Fhmce  were  engaged  in  these  frivolous  pursuits* 
their  procureurs,  bailifl^*  stewards,  intendants*  or  by  whatsoever  name  their 
agents  and  managers  were  desigDated,  enjoyed  the  real  influence  which  their 
eoDstitueDtSfTcjected  as  beneath  them*  rose  into  a  degree  of  authority  and 
credit,  which  eclipsed  recollection  of  the  distant  and  regardless  proprietor* 
and  formed  a  rank  in  the  state  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  middle-men 
in  Ireland.  These  agents  were  necessarily  of  plebeian  birth,  and  their  pro- 
ftflsion  required  that  they  should  foe  flmuliar  witii  the  details  of  public  business, 
which  they  administered  in  the  name  of  their  seigneurs.  Many  of  this  con- 
dition gained  power  and  wealth  in  the  course  of  the  Revolution,  thus  suc- 
ceeding* hke  an  able  and  inteUigent  vizier,  to  the  power  which  was  forfeited 
by  the  idle  and  voinptuous  sultan.  Of  the  high  noblesse  it  might  with  trutli 
be  said,  that  they  still  formed  the  grace  of  the  court  of  France,  though  they 
had  ceased  to  be  its  defence*  They  were  accomptished,  brave,  full  of  honour, 
and  in  many  inatences  endowed  with  talent.     But  the  communication  was 

*  See,  for  t  curious  picture  of  the  life  of  the  French  nobles  of  fifty  years  since,  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Madame  Genlia*  Memoirs.  Had  there  been  any  more  solid  pursuits  in  society  than  the 
fay  trifles  the  so  pleasantly  describes^  they  could  not  have  escaped  so  intelligent  an  observer. 
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broken  off  betwixt  tbem  and  the  subordiiiate  orderat  over  wbonit  in  just  de* 
gree,  they  ought  to  have  possessed  a  natural  influence.  The  chain  of  gradual 
and  insensible  connexion  was  rusted  by  time,  in  aknost  all  its  dependencies; 
forcibly  distorted*  and  contemptuously  wrenched  asunder^  in  many.  The  noble 
had  neglected  and  flung  fi'om  him  the  most  precious  Jewel  in  his  coronet — the 
love  and  respect  of  the  country-gentleman^  the  farmer,  and  the  peasant  an 
advantage  so  natural  to  his  condition  in  a  well-constituted  society  and  found* 
ed  upon  principles  so  estimable,  that  he  who  contemns  or  destroys  it  is  guilty 
of  little  less  than  high  treason,  both  to  his  own  rank^  and  to  the  community  id 
general.  Such  a  change,  however,  had  taken  place  in  France,  so  that  the 
noblesse  might  be  compared  to  a  court-swordi  the  hih  carved,  ornamented* 
and  gilded,  such  as  mi^t  grace  a  day  of  parade,  but  the  blade  gone,  ^r  com- 
posed of  the  most  worthless  materials.  , 

.  It  only  remains  to  be  mentioned  that  there  sttbsisted^  besides  all  die  dis- 
tinctions we  have  noticed,  an  essential  difierence  in  potitical  opinions  amoni^ 
the  noblesse  themselves,  considered  as  a  body.  There  were  many  of  the  or- 
der, who.  looking  to  the  exigencies  of  the  kingdom,  were  patriotically  dis- 
posed to  sacrifice  their  own  exclusive  privileges,  in  order  to  afiord  a  chance 
of  its  regeneration.  These  of  course  were  disposed  to  fiivour  an  alteration 
or  reform  in  the  original  constitution  of  France;  but  besides  these  enlightened 
individuals,  the  nobility  had  the  misfortune  to  include  many  disappointed  and 
desperate  men,  ungratified  by  any  of  the  advantages  whidi  their  rank  made 
them  capable  of  receiving,  and  whose  advantages  of  birth  and  education  only 
rendered  them  more  deeply  dangerous,  or  more  daringly  profligate.  A  frfe- 
beian  dishonoured  by  his  vices,  or  depressed  by  the  poverty  which  is  their 
consequence,  sinks  easily  into  the  insignificance  firom  which  wealth  or  charac- 
ter alone  raised  him;  but  the  noble  oflen  retains  the  means,  as  well  as  the  de* 
sire,  to  avenge  himself  on  society,  for  an  expulsion  which  he  feels  not  the  less 
because  he  is  conscious  of  deserving  it.  Such  were  the  debauched  Romaa 
youth,  among  whom  were  found  Catifine,  and  associates  equal  in  talents  and 
in  depravity  to 'their  leader;  and  such  was  the  celebrated  Mirabeau.  who,  al- 
most expelled  fi'om  his  own  class,  as  an  irreclaimable  profligate,  entered  the 
arena  of  the  Revolution  as  a  first-rate  reformer,  and  a  popular  advocate  of  the 
lower  (M'ders. 

The  state  of  the  Church,  that  second  pillar  of  the  throne,  was  scarce  more 
solid  tiian  that  of  the  Nobility.  Generally  speaking,  it  might  be  said,  that 
for  a  Jong  time,  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  had  ceased  to  take  a  vital 
concern  in  their  profession,  or  to  exercise  its  functions  in  a  manner  which  in- 
terested the  feelings  and  affecticms  of  men. 

The  Gatiiolic  Church  had  grown  old.  and  unfortunately  did  notvpoasess  the 
means  of  renovating  her  doctrines,  or  improving  her  constitution^  so  as  to  keep 
pace  with  the  enlargement  of  the  human  understanding.  The  lolly  claims  to 
infallibUity  which  she  had  set  up  and  maintained  during  the  Middle  Ages* 
claims  which  she  could  neither  renounce  nor  modify  now  threatened,  in  more 
enlightened  times-  like  battiements  too  heavy  for  the  foundation,  to  be  the 
means  of  ruining  the  edifice  they  were  designed  to  defend.  Vestigia  nuUa 
retrorsum.  continued  to  be  the  motto  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  She  could 
explain  nothing,  soflen  nothing  renounce  nothing,  consistentiy  with  her  asser- 
tion of  impeccability.  The  whole  trash  which.had  been  accumulated  for  ages 
of  darkness  and  ignorance,  whether  consisting  of  extravagant  pretensions,  in- 
credible assertions^  absurd  doctrines  which  confounded  the  understanding,  or 
puerile  ceremonies  which  revolted  the  taste,  were  alike  incapable  of  being  ex- 
plained away  or  abandoned.  It  would  certainly  have  been  (humanly  speak- 
ing) advantageous,  alike  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  for  Christianity  in 
general,  that  the  former  had  possessed  the  means  of  relinqujahing  her  extrava^ 
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gant  claims* 'modifying  her  more  obnoxious  doctrineSf  and  rettenciang  lier 
supefslitious  ceremonial,  as  increasing  knowledge  sbowed  the  injusCi^  of  tiie 
one,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  other.  But  this  power  she  dared  not  assume; 
and  hence,  peihaps,  the  great  schism  which  divides  the  Christian  world,  wMeh 
might  otherwise  nerer  have  existed,  or  at  least  not  in  its  present  extended  and 
embittered  state.  But,  in  all  events,  the  Church  of  Rome,  retaining  the 
spiritual  empire  over  so  large  and  iapr  a  portion  of  the  Christiaii  world,  would 
aaot  have  been  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  either  defending  propositions* 
which,  in  the  ejeB  of  all  enlightened  men,  are  altogether  untenable,  or  of  be« 
holding  tiie  most  essential  and  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity  confounded  with 
them,  and  the  whole  system  exposed  to  the  scorn  of  the  infidel.  The  more 
enlightened  and  better  informed  part  of  the  French  nation  had  fallen  very  gene^ 
rally  into  the  latter  extreme. 

'  Infidelity,  in  attacking  the  absurd  claims  and  extravagant  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  had  artfoUy  availed  herself  of  those  abuses,  as  if  they  had 
been  really  a  part  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  they  whose  credulity  could 
not  digest  the  grossest  articles  of  the  papist  creed,  thought  themselves  entitled* 
to  conclude^  in  general,  against  religion  itself,  fi'om  the  abuses  engrafted  upon 
it  by  ignorance  and  priestcraA.  The  same  circumstances  which  &voured  the 
assault,  tended  to  weaken  the  defence.  Embarrassed  by  the  necessity  of  de- 
fending the  mass  of  human  inventions  with  which  their  Church  had  obscured 
and  deformed  Christianity,  the  Catholic  clergy  were  not  the  best  advocates 
even  in  the  best  of  causes;  and  though  there  were  many  brilliant  exceptions^ 
yet  it  must  be  owned  that  a  great  part  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  priesthood 
gave  themselves  little  trouble  about  maintaining  the  doctrines,  or  extending 
the  influence  of  the  Church,  considering  it  only  in  the  light  of  an  asylum,  - 
where,  under  the  conditio^  of  certain  renunciations,  they  enjoyed,  in  indolent 
tranquillity^  a  state  of  ease  and  luxury.  Those  who  thou^t  on  the  subject 
more  deeply,  were  contented  quietly  to  repose  the  safety  of  the  Church  upon 
the  restrictions  on  the  press,  which  prevented  the  possibility  of  fl'ee  discussion. 
The  usual  effect  followed;  and  many  whoi  if  manly  and  open  debate  upon 
theological  subjects  had  been  allowed,  would  doubtless  have  been  enabled  to 
winnow  the  wheat  firom  the  chaff,  were^  in  the  state  of  darkness  to  which  they 
were  reduced,  led  to  reject  Christianity  itself,  along  with  the  corruptions  of 
the  Romish  Church,  aiul  to  become  absolute  infidels  instead  of  reformed 
Christians. 

The  long  and  violent  dispute  also  betwixt  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansemsts,  had 
for  many  years  tended  to  lessen  the  general  consideration  for  the  Church  at 
large*  and  especially  for  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy.  In  that  quarrel, 
much  had  taken  place  that  was  disgracefol.  The  mask  of  religion  has  been 
often  used  to  cover  more  savage  and  extensive  persecutions,  but  at  no  time 
did  the  spirit  of  intrigue,  of  persontd  malice,  of  slander  and  circumvention, 
appear  more  disgustingly  from  under  the  sacred  disguise;  and  in  the  eyes 
of  the  thoughtless  and  the  vulgar,  the  general  cause  of  religion  sufered  in 
proportion. 

llie  number  of  the  clergy  who  were  thus  indifferent  to  doctrine  or  duty, 
was  greaUy  increased,  since  the  promotion  to  the  great  benefices  had  ceased 
to  be  distributed  with  regard  to  the  morals,  piety,  talents,  and  erudition  of  the 
candidates,  but  was  bestowed  among  the  younger  branches  of  the  noblesse, 
upon  men  who  were  at  little  pains  to  reconcile  the  looseness  of  their  fbrmer 
habits  and  opinions  with  the  sanctity  of  their  new  profession,  and  who,  em- 
bracing the  Church  solely  as  a  means  of  maintenance,  were  little  calculated, 
by  their  Hves  or  learning  to  extend  its  consideration.  Among  other  vile  inno- 
vadons  of  the  celebrated  regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  set  the  most  bare^ed 
example  of  such  dishonourable  preferment^  and  had  increased  in  proportion 
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the  contempt  entertained  for  the  hierarchy,  even  in  its  highest  digmties,  since 
how  was  it  possible  to  respect  the  purple  itself,  after  it  had  covered  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  infamous  Dubois? 

It  might  have  been  expected,  and  it  was  doubtless  in  a  great  measure  tho 
case,  that  the  req)ect  paid  to  the  characters  and  efficient  utihty  of  the  curates* 
upon  whom*  generally  speaking,  the  charge  of  souls  actuaUy  devolved,  mi^ht 
have  made  up  for  the  want  of  consideration  withheld  fitMn  the  higher  orders 
of  the  Church.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  respectable  body  of  church- 
men possessed  great  and  deserved  influence  over  their  parishioners;  but  then 
they  were  themselves  languishing  under  poverty  and  neglect,  and,  as  human 
beings,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  viewed  with  indifference  their  superiors 
enjoying  wealth  and  ease,  while  in  some  cases  they  dishonoured  the  robe  thej 
wore,  and  in  others  disowned  the  doctrines  they  were  appointed  to  teach. 
Alive  to  feelings  so  natural,  and  mingling  with  the  middling  classes,  of  which 
they  formed  a  most  respectable  portion,  they  must  necessarily  have  become 
imbued  with  their  principles  aiid  opinions,  and  a  very  obvious  train  of  reason- 
ing would  extend  the  consequences  to  their  own  condition.     If  the  state  was 
encumbered  rather  than  benefited  by  the  privileges  of  the  higher  order,  was 
not  the  Church  in  the  same  condition?  And  if  secular  rank  was  to  be  thrown 
open  as  a  general  object  of  ambition  to  the  able  and  the  worthy,  ought  not  the 
dignities  of  the  Church  to  be  rendered  more  accessible  to  those,  who,  in  hu<* 
miUty  and  tnith^  discharged  the  toilsome  duties  of  its  inferior  offices,  and  who 
might  therefore  claim,  in  due  degree  of  succession,  to  attain  higher  prefer- 
ment? There  can  be  no  injustice  in  ascribing  to  this  body  sentiments,  which 
might  have  been  no  less  just  regarding  the  Church  than  advantageous  to  them- 
selves; and,  accordingly,  it  was  not  long  before  this  body  of  churchmen  show- 
ed distinctly,  that  their  political  views  were  the  same  with  those  of  the  Third 
Estate,  to  which  they  solemnly  united  themselves,  strengthening  thereby  great* 
]y  the  first  revolutionary  movements.     But  their  conduct,  when  they  ^held 
the  whole,  system  of  their  reUgion  aimed  at,  should  acquit  the  French  clergy 
of  the  charge  of  self-interest,  since  no  body,  considered  as  such,  ever  showed 
itself  more  willing  to  encounter  persecution,  and  submit  to  privation,  for  con- 
science* sake. 

While  the  Noblesse  and  the  Church,  considered  as  branches  of  the  state, 
were  thus  divided  amongst  themselves,  and  fallen  into  discredit  with  the  na- 
tion at  large;  while  they  were  envied  for  their  ancient  immunities,  without 
being  any  longer  feared  for  their  power;  while  they  were  ridiculed  at  once  and 
hated  for  the  assumption  of  a  superiority  which  their  personal  qualities  did  not 
always  vindicate,  the  lowest  order,  the  Commons,  or,  as  they  were  at  that  time 
termed,  the  Third  Estate,  had  gradually  acquired  an  extent  and  importance 
unknown  to  the  feudal  ages,  in  which  originated  the  ancient  division  of  the 
estates  of  the  kingdom.  The  Third  Estate  no  longer,  as  in  the  days  of  Henry 
rV.,  consisted  merely  of  the  burghers  and  petty  traders  in  the  small  towns  of  a 
feudal  kingdom,  bred  up  ahnost  as  the  vassals  of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  by 
whose  expenditure  they  acquired  their  living.  Commerce  and  colonies  had  intro- 
duced wealth,  from  sources  to  which  the  nobles  and  the  churchmen  had  no  ac- 
cess. Not  only  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  disposable  capital  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Third  Estate,  who  thus  formed  the  bulk  of  the  moneyed  interest 
oi  France,  but  a  large  share  of  the  landed  property  was  also  in  their  possession. 

There  was,  moreover,  the  influence  which  many  plebeians  possessed,  as 
creditors,  over  those  needy  nobles  whom  they  had  supphod  with  money,  while 
another  portion  of  the  same  class  rose  into  wealth  and  consideration,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  more  opulent  patricians  who  were  ruining  themselves.  Pariis  had 
increased  to  a  tremendous  extent,  and  her  citizens  had  risen  to  a  corresponding 
degree  of  consideration;  and  while  they  profited  by  the  luxury  and  dissipationy 
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both  of  the  ceurt  and  courtiers,  had  become  rich  in  proportion  as  the  govem- 
ment  and  privileged  classes  grew  poor.  Those  citizens  who  were  thus  enriched> 
endeavoured,  by  bestowing  on  their  families  aU  the  advantages  of  good  edu- 
cation, to  counterbalance  their  inferiority  of  birth,  and  to  qualify  their  chil- 
dren to  support  their  part  in  the  scenes,  to  which  their  altered  fortunes,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  country,  appeared  to  call  them.  In  short,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  middling  dasses  acquired  the  advantages  of  wealth,  con- 
sequence, and  effective  power,  in  a  proportion  more  than  equal  to  that  in  which 
the  nobihty  had  lost  these  attributes.  Thus,  the  Third  Estate  seemed  to  in- 
crease in  extent,  number,  and  strength,  like  a  waxing  inundation,  threatening 
with  every  increasing  wave  to  overwhelm  the  ancient  and  decayed  barriers  of 
exclusions  and  immunities,  behind  which  the  privileged  ranks  still  fortified 
themselves. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  man,  that  the  bold,  the  talented,  the  ambitiousy 
of  a  rank  which  felt  its  own  power  and  consequence,  should  be  long  contented 
to  remain  acquiescent  in  poHtical  regulations,  which  depressed  them  in  the 
state  of  socie^  beneath  men  to  whom  they  felt  themselves  equal  in  all  respects* 
excepting  the  factitious  circumstances  of  birth,  or  of  church  orders.  It  was 
no  less  impossible  that  they  should  long  continue  satisfied  with  the  feudal  dog- 
ma* which  exempted  the  noblesse  firom  taxes,  because  they  served  the  nation 
with  their  sword,  and  the  clergy,  because  they  propitiated  Heaven  in  its  &vour 
with  their  prayers.  The  maxim,  however  true  in  the  feudal  ages  when  it 
originated*  had  become  an  extravagant  legal  fiction  in  the  eighteenth  century> 
when  all  the  world  knew  that  both  the  noble  soldier  and  the  priest  were  paid 
for  the  services  they  no  longer  rendered  to  the  state,  while  the  roiurier  had  both 
▼alour  and  learning  to  fight  his  own  battles  and  perform  his  own  devotions; 
and  when,  in  fiu^t  it  was  their  arms  which  combated,  and  their  learning  which 
oilightened  the  state,  rather  than  those  of  the  privileged  orders. 

Thus,  a  body,  opulent  and  important,  and  carrying  aloug  with  their  claims 
the  sympathy  of  the  whole  people,  were  arranged  in  formidable  array  against 
the  privileges  of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  and  bound  to  further  the  approaching 
changes  by  the  strongest  of  human  ties,  emulation  and  self-interest. 

The  point  was  stated  with  unusual  frankness  by  Emery,  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Assembly,  and  a  man  of  honour  and  talent.  In  the  c^ttrse  of 
a  confidential  conununication  with  the  celebrated  Marquis  de  Bouill^^HiJptt- 
ter  had  avowed  his  principles  of  royalty,  and  his  detestation  of  the  new  con- 
stitution, to  which  he  said  he  only  rendered  obedience,  because  the  King  had 
swoni  to  maintain  it.  *^  You  are  right,  being  yourself  a  nobleman,"  replied 
Emeiy,  with  equal  candour;  <*  and  had  I  been  bom  noble,  such  would  have 
been  mj  principles;  but  I,  a  plebeian  Acacaiy  will  adhere  to  that  constitution 
which  has  called  me,  and  those  of  my  rank,  out  of  the  state  of  incapacity  and 
degradation  in  which  the  Revolution  found  us." 

Considering  the  situation,  therefore,  of  the  three  separate  bodies,  which, 
before  the  revolutionary  impulse  commenced,  were  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
kingdom  of  France,  it  was  evident,  that  in  case  of  a  collision,  the  Nobles  and 
Clergy  might  esteem  themselves  fortunate,  if,  divided  as  they  were  among 
tbcnuelves,  they  could  maintain  an  efiectual  defence  of  the  whole,  or  a  portion 
of  their  privileges,  while  the  Third  Estate,  confident  in  their  numbers  and  in 
their  unanimity,  were  ready  to  assail  and  carry  by  storm  the  whole  system^ 
over  Uie  least  breach  which  might  be  effected  in  the  ancient  constitution. 
Lally  Tolendal  gave  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of  parties  in  these 
words: — *<  The  Commons  desired  to  conquer,  the  Nobles  to  preserve  what 
they  already  possessed.  The  Clergy  stood  inactive,  resolved  to  join  the  vie- 
torious  partf .  If  there  was  a  man  in  France  who  wished  for  concord  aiul 
peace,  it  was  the  IGng." 
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5ftile  of  France  continued, — State  of  Public  Opinion. — Men  if  Letters  cn- 
couraged  by  the  Great, — Disadvantages  attefiding  this  Patronage, — Licen^ 
turns  tendmcy  of  the  French  Literature — Tieir  Irreligious  and  If^idef 
i}pinions, — Free  Opinians  on  Politics  permitted  to  be  ejpressed  mt  an  ab- 
strcLct  arid  speculative,  hut  not  in  a  practical  Formi,^~Disadioantages  aris- 
ing from  the  Suppressum  of  Free  DiscussUm.—AngUmania, — Share  of 
France  in  the  American  War. — Disposition  of  the  Troops  who  returned 
-from  America. 

We  have  yiewed  France  as  it  stood  in  its  grand  poli&cal  divisions  previous 
to  the  Revolution*  and  we  have  seen  that  there  existed  strong  motives  for 
diangC)  and  that  a  great  force  was  prepared  to  level  institutions  which  were 
crumbling  to  pieces  of  themselves.  It  is  now  necessary  to  review  the  state  of 
the  popukr  mind,  and  consider  upon  what  principles,  and  to  what  extent,  the' 
approaching  changes  were  likely  to  operate^  and  at  what  point  they  might  be 
expected  to  stop.  Here^  as  with  respect  to  the  ranks  of  society,  a  tacit  but 
almost  total  change  had  been  operated  in  the  feeUngs  and  sentiments  of  the 
public  >  principally  occasioned,  doubtless*  by  the  great  ascendency  acquired  by 
literature — that  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  which,  amidst  the  richest 
and  most  wholesome  fruit,  bears  others,  fair  in  show,  and  sweet  to  the  taste> 
but  having  the  properties  of  the  most  deadly  poison. 

The  French,  the  most  ingenious  people  in  Europe,  and  the  most  susceptible 
of  those  pleasures  which  arise  from  conversation  and  literary  discussion^  had 
early  called  in  the  assistance  of  men  of  genius  to  enhance  their  rdish  for  so- 
ciety. The  nobles,  without  renouncing  their  aristocratic  superiority, — ^whichi 
on  Uie  contrary,  was  rendered  more  striking  by  the  contrast, — ^permitted  literary 
talents  to  be  a  passport  into  their  saloons.  The  wealthy  financier,  and  opu- 
lent merchant,  emulated  the  nobihty  in  this  as  in  other  articles  of  taste  and 
^lendour ;  and  their  coteries,  as  well  as  those  of  the  aristocracy,  were  open 
to  mejMof  letters,  who  were  in  many  cases  contented  to  enjoy  luxury  at  tlie 
exfppe  of  independence.  Assuredly  this  species  of  patronage,  while  it  often 
flowed  from  the  vanity  or  egotism  of  the  patrons,  was  not  much  calculated  to 
enhance  the  character  of  those  who  were  protected.  Professors  ofliterature* 
thus  mingling  in  the  society  of  the  noble  and  the  wealthy  upon  sufierance  held 
a  rank  scarce  more  high  than  that  of  musicians  or  actors,  from  amongst  whom 
individuals  have  often«  by  their  talents  and  character,  become  members  of  the 
best  society,  while  the  castes,  to  which  such  individuals  belong,  remain  in 
general  exposed  to  the  most  humihating  contempt!  The  lady  of  quality,  who 
smiled  on  the  man  of  letters,  and  the  man  of  rank*  who  admitted  him  to  his 
intimacy,  still  retained  their  consciousness  that  he  was  not  like  themselveS) 
formed  out  of  the  «*  porcelain  clay  of  the  earth."  and  even  while  receiving 
their  bounties,  or  participating  in  their  pleasures-  the  favourite  savant  must 
often  have  been  disturbed  by  the  reflection,  that  he  was  only  considered  as  a 
creature  of  suflerance,  whom  the  caprice  of  fashion,  or  a  sudden  reaction  of 
the  ancient  etiquette,  might  fling  out  of  the  society  where  he  was  at  present 
tolerated.  Under  this  disheartening,  and  even  degrading  inferiority<.  the  man 
of  letters  might  be  tempted  invidiously  to  compare  the  luxurious  style  of  living 
at  which  he  sat  a  permitted  guest,  with  his  own  paltry  hired  apartment,  and 
scanty  and  uncertain  chance  of  support.  And  even  those  of  a  nobler  mood, 
when  they  had  conceded  to  their  benefactors  all  the  gratitude  they  could  justly 
demand,  must  sometimes  have  regretted  their  own  situation, 
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«*Co&d«aiBM  M  weedy  rappltcamfl  to  wait, 
While  ladiet  interpoie  and  akiTea  dobate/* 

It  followed,  that  manj  of  the  men  of  letters,  thus  protected,  became  ene- 
mies of  the  persons,  as  well  as  the  rank  of  tlieir  patrons;  as,  for  example,  no 
cpe  in  the  course  of  the  Revolution  expressed  greater  hatred  to  the  nobility 
than  Champfort,  thefevourite  and  favoured  secretary  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^. 
Occasions,  too,  must  firequently  have  occurred,  in  which  the  protected  person 
was  almost  inevitably  forced  upon  comparing  his  own  natural  and  acquired 
talents  with  those  of  his  aristocratic  patron,  and  the  result  could  not  be  other 
than  a  dislike  of  the  institutions  which  placed  him  so  fiir  behind  persons  whom, 
but  for  those  prescribed  limits,  be  must  have  passed  in  the  career  of  honour 
and  distinction. 

Hence  arose  that  frequent  and  close  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  ranks,  that 
general  system  of  impugning  the  existing  regulations,  and  appealing  to  th6 
original  states  of  society  in  vindication  of  the  original  equality  of  mankind — 
hence  those  ingeniotis  arguments,  and  eloquent  tirades  in  favour  of  primitive 
and  even  savage  independence;  which  tlie  patricians  of  the  day  read  and  ap- 
plauded with  such  a  smile  of  mixed  applause  and  pity,  as  they  would  have 
given  to  the  reveries  of  a  crazed  poet,  while  the  inferior  ranks,  participating 
the  feelings  under  which  they  were  written,  caught  the  ardour  of  the  eloquent 
authors,  and  rose  from  the  perusal  with  minds  prepared  to  act,  whenever  action 
sliould  be  necessary  to  realize  a  vision  so  flattering. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  those  belonging  to  the  privileged  classes 
at  least,  would  have  caught  the  alarm,  from  hearing  doctrines  so  &tal  to  their 
own  interests  avowed  so  boldly,  and  maintained  with  so  much  talent.  It  might 
have  been  thought  that  they  would  have  started,  when  Raynal  proclaimed  to 
(he  nations  of  the  eartli  that  they  could  only  be  free  and  happy  when  they  had 
overthrown  every  throne  and  every  ahar ;  but  no  such  alarm  was  taken.  Men 
of  rank  considered  liberal  principles  as  the  fasliion  of  the  day,  and  embraced 
them  as  the  readiest  mode  of  showing  that  they  were  above  vulgar  prejudices. 
In  short,  they  adopted  political  opinions  as  they  put  on  round  hats  and  jockey- 
coats,  merely  because  they  were  current  in  good  society.  They  asstuned  the 
tone  of  philosophers  as  they  would  have  done  that  of  Arcadian  shepi^^^t  a 
masquerade,  but  without  any  more  thoughts  of  sacriiicing  their  own^^^nd 
immunities  in  the  one  case,  than  of  actuallv  driving  their  flocks  a-fie1^0Bi6 
other.  Count  S^gur  gives  a  most  interestmg  account  of  the  opinions  of  the 
young  French  nobles,  in  which  he  himself  partook  at  this  eventful  period. 

«'  Impeded  in  this  light  career  by  the  antiquated  pride  of  the  old  court,  the 
irksome  etiquette  of  the  old  order  of  things,  the  severity  of  the  old  clergy,  the 
aversion  of  our  parents  to  our  new  fashions  and  our  costumes,  which  were 
favourable  to  the  principles  of  equality,  we  felt  disposed  to  adopt  with  enthu- 
siasm the  philosophical  doctrines  professed  by  literary  men,  remarkable  for 
their  boldness  and  their  wit.  Voltaire  seduced  our  imagination ;  Rousseau 
touched  our  hearts ;  we  felt  a  secret  pleasure  in  seeing  that  their  attacks  were 
directe<I  against  an  old  fabric,  wliich  presented  to  us  a  Gothic  and  ridiculous 
appearance. 

*«  We  were  thus  pleased  at  this  petty  war,  although  it  was  undermining  our 
own  ranks  and  privileges,  and  the  remains  of  our  ancient  power ;  but  we  fcU 
not  these  attacks  personally;  we  merely  witnessed  them.  It  wa^  as  yet  but  a 
war  of  words  and  paper,  which  did  not  appear  to  us  to  threaten  the  superiority 
of  existence  wo  enjoyed,  consolidated  as  we  thought  it,  by  a  possession  of 
many  centuries. 

**  We  were  pleased  with  the  courage  of  liberty,  whatever  languapfe  it  as- 
sumed, and  with  the  convenience  of  equality.     There  is  a  satisfaction  in  do- 
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■eendlngfroQi  a  high  rank,  as  long  as  the  resmnpdonof  it  is  thought  to  be 
and  unobstructed;  and  regardless^  therefore,  of  consequences,  we  enjoyed 
patrician  advantages,  together  with  the  sweets  of  a  plebeian  philosophy." 

We  anxiously  desire  not  to  be  mistaken.     It  is  not  the  purport  of  these 
marks  to  blame  the  French  aristocracy  for  extending  their  patronage  to  \i 
ing  and  to  genius.     The  purpose  was  honourable  to  themselves,  and  fraugJxt 
with  high  advantages  to  the  progress  of  society.     The  &vour  of  the  Gre&t 
supplied  the  want  of  public  encouragement,  and  fostered  talent  which  other- 
wise might  never  have  produced  its  important  and  inappreciable  fruits.     But 
it  had  been  better  for  France,  her  nobility,  and  her  literature,  had  the  patron- 
age been  extended  in  some  manner  which  did  not  intimately  associate  Uie  tvro 
classes  of  men.     The  want  of  independence  of  circumstances  is  a  severe  \£ 
not  an  absolute  check  to  independence  of  spirit ;  and  thus  it  often  happened^ 
that,  to  gratify  the  passions  of  their  protectors,  or  to  advance  their  interest,  the 
men  of  letters  were  involved  in  the  worst  and  most  scandalous  labyrinths  of* 
iracasserie,  slander,  and  malignity;  that  they  were  divided  into  desperate  fac- 
tions against  each  other,  and  reduced  to  practise  all  those  arts  of  dissimulation^ 
flattery,  and  intrigue,  which  are  the  greatest  shame  of  the  literary  profession. 

As  the  eighteenth  century  advanced,  the  men  of  literature  rose  in  import- 
ance, and  aware  of  their  own  increasing  power  in  a  society  which  was  depend- 
ent on  them  for  intellectual  gratification,  they  supported  each  other  in  their 
claims  to  what  began  to  be  considered  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  letters.  This 
was  soon  carried  into  extremes,  and  assumed)  even  in  the  halls  of  their  pro- 
tectors, a  fanatical  violence  of  opinion,  and  a  dogmatical  mode  of  expression* 
which  made  the  veteran  Fontenelle  declare  himself  terrified  for  the  frightful 
degree  of  certainty  that  folks  met  with  every  where  in  society.  The  truth  is» 
that  men  of  letters,  being  usually  men  of  mere  theory,  have  no  opportunity  of 
measuring  the  opinions  which  they  have  adopted  upon  hjrpothetical  reasoning* 
by  the  standard  of  practical  experiment.  They  feel  their  mental  superiority  to 
those  whom  they  live  witht  and  become  habitual  believers  in,  and  assertors  of, 
their  own  infallibility.  If  moderation,  command  of  passions  and  of  temp^, 
be  part  of  philosophy,  we  seldom  find  less  philosophy  actually  displayed,  than 
by^^ll^opher  in  defence  of  a  favourite  theory.  Nor  have  we  found  that 
cl^^^Kn  are  so  desirous  of  forming  proselytes,  or  soldiers  of  extending  con- 
qflHK  philosophers  in  making  converts  to  their  own  opinions. 

I^^rance  they  had  discovered  the  command  which  they  had  acquired  over 
the  public  mind,  and  united  as  they  were,  (and  more  especially  the  Encyclo- 
pedists,) they  augmented  and  secured  tliat  impression,  by  never  permitting  the 
doctrines  which  they  wished  to  propagate,  to  die  away  upon  tlie  public  car. 
For  this  purpose,  they  took  care  their  doctrines  should  be  echoed,  like  thunder 
amongst  hills,  from  a  hundred  difiercnt  points,  presented  in  a  hundred  new 
lights,  illustrated  by  a  hundred  various  ^nethods,  until  the  public  could  no 
longer  help  receiving  that  as  undeniable  which  they  heard  from  so  many  dif- 
ferent quarters.  They  could  also  direct  every  weapon  of  satirical  hostility 
against  those  who  ventured  to  combat  their  doctrines,  and  as  their  wratli  was  * 
neither  easily  endured  nor  pacified,  they  drove  from  tlie  field  most  of  those  iau- 
thors,  who,  in  opposition  to  their  opinions,  might  have  exerted  themselves  aa 
champions  of  the  church  and  monarchy. 

We  have  already  hinted  at  the  disadvantages  under  which  literature  labours, 
when  it  is  under  the  protection  of  private  individuals  of  opulence,  ratlier  than 
of  the  public.  But  in  yet  another  important  respect,  the  air  of  Mhns,  rui'UeSt 
and  boudoirs^  is  fatal,  in  many  cases,  to  the  masculine  spirit  of  philosophical 
aelAdenial  which  gives  dignity  to  literary  society.  They  who  make  part  of  the 
gay  society  of  a  corrupted  metropolis,  must  lend  their  countenance  to  fellies 
and  vicesy  if  they  do  not  thomselves  practise  them;  and  hence,  perhaps,  French 
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litereture)  more  than  any  other  in  EnropC)  has  heen  hable  to  the  reproach  of 
lending  its  powerful  arm  to  undermine  whatever  was  serious  in  morals,  or 
hitherto  considered  as  fixed  in  principle.  Some  of  their  greatest  authors,  even 
Montesquieu  himself  have  varied  their  deep  reasonings  on  the  origin  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  most  profound  problems  of  pliilosophy,  ^vith  licentious  Udes 
tending  to  inilame  the  passions.  Hence,  partaking  of  the  licence  of  its  pro- 
fessors, the  degraded  literature  of  modern  times  called  in  to  its  alliance  that 
immorality,  which  not  only  Christian,  but  even  heathen  philosophy  had  con- 
sidered as  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a  pure,  wise,  and  happy  state  of  existence. 
The  licentiousness  which  walked  abroad  in  such  disgusting  and  undisguised 
nakedness,  was  a  part  of  the  unhappy  bequest  leil  by  the  Kegent  Duke  of 
Orleans  to  the  country  which  he  governed.  The  decorum,  of  the  court  during 
the  times  of  Louis  XIV.  had  prevented  such  excesses  |  jf  there  was  enough 
of  vice,  it  was  at  least  decently  veiled.  But  the  conduct  of  Orleans  and  his 
minions  was  marked  with  open  infamy,  deep  enough  to  have  called  down,  in 
the  age  of  miraclesf  an  immediate  judgment  from  Heaven ;  and  crimes  which 
the  worst  of  the  Roman  emperors  would  have  at  least  hidden  in  his  solitary 
Isie  of  Caprea»  were  acted  as  publicly  as  if  men  had  had  no  ^yes,  or  God  no 
thunderbolts. 

From  this  filthy  Cocytus  flowed  those  streams  of  impurity  which  disgraced 
France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ample of  a  prince  who  was  himself  a  model  of  domestic  virtue,  continued  in 
that  of  Louis  XVL  to  infect  society,  morals,  and,  above  all,  literature.  We 
do  mit  here  ^lude  merely  to  those  hghter  pieces  of  indecency  in  which  humour 
and  fancy  outrun  the  bounds  of  delicacy.  These  are  to  be  found  in  the  litera- 
ture of  most  nations,  and  are  generally  in  the  hands  of  mere  libertines  and 
men  of  pleasure,  so  wtU  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  vice,  that  the  theory 
cannot  make  them  worse  than  they  are.  But  there  was  a  strain  of  voluptuous 
and  seducing  immorality  which  pervaded  not  only  the  lighter  and  gayer  com- 
positions of  the  French,  but  tinged  the  writings  of  those  who  called  the  world 
to  admire  them  as  poets  of  tlie  highest  mood,  or  to  listen  as  to  philosophers 
of  themost  lofly  pretensions.  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  Montesquieu, — 
names  which  France  must  always  esteem  her  highest  honour, — were , 
in  this  particular,  that  the  young  and  virtuous  must  either  altogethei 
from  works  Uie  which  are  everywhere  the  topic  of  ordinary  discussion 
miration,  or  must  peruse  much  that  is  hurtful  to  delicacy  and  dangerous  to 
morals,  in  the  formation  of  their  future  character.  The  latter  alternative  was 
universally  adopted ;  for  the  curious  will  read  as  the  thirsty  will  drink,  though 
the  cup  and  page  be  polluted. 

So  fiur  had  an  indifference  to  delicacy  influenced  tho  society  of  France,  and 
ID  widely  spread  was  this  habitual  impurity  of  language  and  jdeas,  especially 
among  those  who  pretended  to  philosophy,  that  Madam^f^d^fDid,  a  woman 
admirable  for  courage  and  talents,  and  not,  so  far  as  app^tursi  vicious  in  her 
private  morals,  not  only  mentions  the  profligate  novels  of  douvet  as  replete 
with  the  graces  of  imagination,  the  salt  of  criticism,  and  the  tone  of  philosophy, 
but  affords  the  public,  in  her  own  person,  details  with  which  a  courtezan  of 
the  higher  class  should  be  unwilling  to  season  her  private  conversation.* 

This  licence,  with  the  corruption  of  morals,  of  which  it  is  both  the  sign 
and  the  cause,  leads  directly  to  feelings  the  most  inconsistent  with  manly  and 
virtuous  patriotism.  Voluptuousness,  and  its  consequences,  render  the  libertine 


*  Th«  puticvlftra  w«  alhide  to,  though  nipprettad  m  the  second  edition  of  Madame  Rolitnd** 
Mcmoireo,  an  restored  in  the  coll<H;tion  of  Memoirra  respecting  the  Revolatioii,  ao^  pobUatiin^ 
It  Paris.  Tliit  u  fair  plaj  ;  for  if  the  details  be  disgusting,  ttie  light  which  they  ctBt  upoo  th« 
chMsctttr  of  tlbe  author  is  too  ralttablo  to  be  lost. 
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incapable  of  reiisb  for  what  b  simply  and  abstractedly  beauttftd  or  mbliiae* 
whether  in  literature  or  in  the  arts,  and  destroy  the  taste,  while  they  degrade 
and  blunt  the  understanding.  But,  above  all,  such  libertinisni  leads  to  the 
exclusive  pursuit  of  selfish  gratification,  for  egotism  is  its  foundation  and  its 
essence.  Egotism  is  necessarily  the  very  reverse  of  patriotism,  since  the  ono 
principle  is  founded  exclusively  upon  the  individual's  pursuit  c^liis  own  peculiar 
objects  of  pleasure  or  advantage,  while  the  other  demands  a  sacrifice,  not  only 
of  these  indivMual  pursuits,  but  of  fortune  and  fife  itself,  to  the  cause  of  the 
pnblic  weal.  Patriotism  has,  accordingly,  always  been  found  to  flourish  in  that 
state  of  society  which  is  ntost  favourable  to  the  stem  and  manly  virtues  of  self- 
denial,  temperancei  chastity,  contempt  of  luxury,  patient  exertion,  and  elevated 
contemplation;  and  J|ie  public  spirit  of  a  nation  has  invariably  borne  a  juat 
proportion  to  its  pr{p|Q  morals. 

"**  Religion  cannot  ^st  where  immorality  generally  prevails,  any  more  than  a 
light  can  bum  where  tlie  air  is  corrapted ;  and,  accordingly,  infidelity  was  so 
■general  in  France,  as  to  predominate  in  almost  every  rank  of  society.  The 
errors  of  the  Church  of  Romot  as  we  have  already  noticed,  connected  as  they 
are  with  her  ambitious  attempts  towards  dominion  over  men,  in  their  temporal 
as  well  as  spiritual  capacity,  had  long  become  the  argument  of  the  philosopher, 
and  the  jest  of  the  satirist ;  but  in  exploding  these  pretensions,  and  holdingr 
them  up  to  ridicule,  the  philosophers  of  the  age  involved  with  them  the  gene- 
ral doctrines  of  Christianity  itself;  nay,  some  went  so  far  as  not  only  to  deny 
inspiration,  but  to  extinguish,  by  their  sophistry,  the  lights.of  natural  rehgion, 
implanted  in  our  bosoms  as  a  part  of  our  birthright.  Like  the  disorderly  rabble 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  Tbut  with  infinitely  deeper  guilt,)  they  not 
only  pulled  down  the  symbols  of  idolatry,  which  ignorance  or  priestcraft  had 
introduced  into  the  Christian  Church,  but  sacrilegiously  defaced  and  desecra- 
ted the  altar  itself.  This  work  the  philosophers,  as  they  termed  themselves, 
carried  on  with  such  an  unlimited  and  eager  zeal,  as  plainly  to  show  that  infi- 
delity, as  well  as  divinity,  hath  its  fanaticism.  An  envenomed  fory  a^^ainst  re- 
ligion and  all  its  doctrines ;  a  promptitude  to  avail  themselves  of  every  circum- 
stance by  which  Christianity  could  be  misrepresented ;  an  ingenuity  in  mixing 
up  Jlli^pinions  in  works;  which  seemed  the  least  fitting  to  involve  such  dis- 
above  all,  a  pertinacity  in  slandering,  ridiculing,  and  vilifying  all 
tured  to  oppose  their  principles,  distinguished  the  correspondents  in 
tliisTSIebrated  conspiracy  against  a  religion,  which,  however  it  may  be  de- 
faced by  human  inventions,  breathes  only  that  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to 
the  children  of  men,  which  was  proclaimed  by  Heaven  at  its  divine  origin. 

If  these  prejudiced  and  envenomed  opponents  had  possessed  half  the  desire 
of  tmth,  or  half  the  benevolence  towards  mankind,  which  were  eternally  on 
their  lips,  they  would  have  formed  the  trae  estimate  of  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
ianity, not  fr^jM^  use  yhich  had  been  made  of  the  mere  name  by  ambi- 
tious priests^^Hhusiastic  fools,  but  by  its  vital  efi*ects  upon  mankind  at 
large.  The||^pn  have  seen,  that  under  its  influence  a  thousand  bratal  and 
sanguinary  supffititions  had  died  away;  that  polygamy  had  been  abolished, 
and  with  polygamy  all  the  obstacles  which  it  offers  to  domestic  happiness,  as 
well  as  to  the  due  education  of  youth,  and  the  natural  and  gradual  civilization 
of  society,  'ftcy  must  then  have  owned,  that  slavery,  which  they  regarded 
or  afTccted  to  regard  with  such  horror,  had  first  been  gradually  ameUoratM, 
and  finally  abolished  by  the  influence  of  the  Christian  doctrines — ^that  there 
was  no  one  virtue  teaching  to  elevate  mapkind  or  benefit  society,  which  was 
not  enjoined  by  the  precepts  they  endeavoured  to  misrepresent  and  weaken — 
no  one  vice  by  which  humanity  is  degraded  and  society  endangered,  upon 
which  Christianity  hath  not  imposed  a  solemn  anathema.  They  might  also, 
in  their  capacity  of  philosophen*  have  considered  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  the 
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CliriitiMi  rdigkMiy  not  onty  Co  ail  ranks  and  conditions  of  mankind,  bul  to  att 
dunates  and  to  aU  stages  of  society.  Nor  ought  it  to  have  escaped  them^  that 
the  system  contains  within  itself  a  key  to  those  difficulties,  doubts,  and  mysteries* 
by  which  the  human  mind  is  agitated,  so  soon  as  it  is  raised  beyond  the  mere 
objects  which  interest  the  seoHes.  Milton  has  made  the  maze  of  metaphysics^ 
and  the  bewikbriog  state  of  mind  which  they  engender,  a  part  of  the  eniploy- 
menty  and  perhaps  of  the  punishment,  of  the  lower  regions.  Christianity  alone 
offers  a  dew  to  tiiis  labyrinth,  a  s<^ution  to  these  melancholy  and  discouraging 
doubts;  and  however  its  doctrines  may  be  hard  to  unaided  flesh  and  blood, 
yet  explaining  as  they  do  the  system  of  the  universe,  which  without  them  is  so 
iocompiehensible,  aaid  through  their  practical  influence  rendering  men  in  all 
mges  more  worthy  to  act  their  part  in  the  general  plan,  it  seems  wonderful 
how  those,  whose  professed  pursuit  was  wisdom,  should  have  looked  on  re- 
tigion  not  akme  with  that  indifference,  which  was  the  only  feeling  evinced  by 
the  heathen  philosophers  towards  the  gross  mythology  of  their  time,  but  with 
hatred,  mahce,  and  all  uncharitableneas.  One  would  rather  have  expected, 
that  after  such  a  review,  men  professing  the  real  spirit  which  searches  after 
truth  and  wisdom,  if  unhappily  they  were  still  unable  to  persuade  themselves 
that  a  religion  so  worthy  of  the  Deity  (if  such  an  expression  may  be  used)  had 
emanated  directly  from  revelation,  might  have  had  the  modesty  to  lay  their 
finger  on  their  hp  and  distrust  tlieir  own  judgment,  instead  of  (tisturbing  the 
fiuth  of  others ;  or,  if  ccmfirmed  in  their  incredulity,  might  have  taken  tlie 
leisure  to  compute  at  least  what  was  to  be  gained  by  rooting  up  a  tree  which 
bore  such  goodly  fruits,  without  havmg  the  means  of  replacing  it  by  aught 
which  could  produce  the  same  advantage  to  the  commonwealth. 

Unhappily  blinded  by  self-conceit,  heated  with  the  ardour  of  controversy* 
gratifying  their  literary  pride  by  becoming  members  of  a  league,  in  which  kings 
and  princes  were  included,  and  procuring  followers  by  flattering  the  vanity  of 
some,  and  stimulating  the  cupidity  of  others,  tlie  men  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed parts  in  France  became  allied  in  a  sort  of  anti-crusade  against  Christianity, 
and  indeed  against  religious  principles  of  every  kind.  How  they  succeeded  is 
too  universally  known ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  these  men  of  letters, 
who  ended  by  degrading  the  morals,  and  destrojring  the  religion  of  so  many 
of  the  citizens  of  France,  had  been  first  called  into  public  estimation  Ij^^^ 
fMtronage  of  the  higher  orders,  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  of  the  Isra^msli 
champion,  who,  brought  into  the  house  of  Dagon  to  make  sport  for  the  festive 
aascnibly,  ended  by  pulling  U  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  guests — and  upon 
his  own. 

We  do  not  tax  the  whole  nation  of  France  with  being  infirm  in  religious 
&ith,  and  relaxed  in  morals ;  still  less  do  we  aver  that  the  Revolution,  which 
broke  forth  in  that  country,  owed  its  rise  exclusively  to  the  licence  and  infidehty, 
which  were  but  too  current  there.  The  necessity  of  a  great  change  in  the 
principles  of  the  ancient  French  monarchy,  had  its  source  in  the  usurpations 
of  preceding  kings  over  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  the  opportunity  for 
effecting  this  change  was  afforded  by  the  weakness  and  pecuniary  distresses 
of  the  present  government  These  would  have  existed  had  the  French  court* 
and  her  higher  ordeis,  retained  the  simple  and  virtuous  manners  of  Sparta, 
united  with  the  strong  and  pure  faith  of  primitive  Christiaris.  The  difFereoce 
layen  this,  that  a  simple,  virtuous^  and  religious  people  would  have  rested  con- 
tmt  with  such  changes  and  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  their  government* 
as  might  remove  the  evils  of  which  they  had  just  and  pressing  reason  to  com- 
plain.  They  would  have  endeavoured  to  redress  obvious  and  practical  errors 
in  the  body  poHtic,  without  being  led  into  extremes  eillicr  by  the  love  of 
realizing  visionary  theories,  the  vanity  of  enforcing  their  own  particular  philo- 
sophical or  political  doctxinest  or  the  selfish  aigiimcuUi  of  demagogues,  who» 
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in  the  prospect  of  bettering  their  own  situation  by  wealthy  or  obtaining  scope 
ibr  their  ambition,  aspired,  in  the  words  of  the  dramatic  poet,  to  throw  the 
elements  of  society  into  confusion,  and  thus 

** diAturb  the  peace  of  all  the  world. 

To  rule  it  when  'twas  wildest." 

It  was  to  such  men  as  these  last  that  Heaven,  in  punishment  of  the  sins  of 
France  and  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  to  teach  mankind  a  dreadful  lesson, 
abandoned  the  management  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  original  move- 
ments, of  which,  so  far  as  they  went  to  secure  to  the  people  the  restoration 
of  their  natural  hberty,  and  the  abolition  of  the  usurpations  of  the  crown, 
had  become  not  only  desirable  through  the  change  of  times,  and  by  the  influ- 
ence of  pubhc  opinion,  but  peremptorily  necessary  and  inevitable. 

The  feudal  system  of  France)  Hke  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  had,  in  its  ori- 
ginal composition,  all  the  germs  of  national  freedom.  The  great  peers,  in 
whose  hands  the  common  defence  was  reposed)  acknowledged  the  king^s  power 
as  suzercdn^  obeyed  his  commands  as  their  military  leader,  and  attended  his 
courts  as  their  supreme  judge;  but  recognised  no  despotic  authority  in  the 
crown,  and  were  prompt  to  defend  the  slightest  encroachment  upon  their  own 
rights.  If  they  themselves  were  not  equally  tender  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  their  own  vassals,  their  acts  of  encroachment  flowed  not  from  the  feudal 
system,  but  from  its  imperfections.  The  tendency  and  spirit  of  these  singular 
institutions,  were  to  preserve  to  each  individual  his  just  and  natural  rights;  but 
a  system,  almost  purely  military,  was  liable  to  be  frequently  abused  by  the  most 
formidable  soldier,  and  was,  besides,  otherwise  ill  fitted  to  preserve  rights 
which  were  purely  civil.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  progress  from  the 
days  of  Louis  XIII.  downwards,  by  which  ambitious  monarchs,  seconded  by 
able  and  subtle  ministers,  contrived  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  re- 
straints of  their  powerful  vassals,  or  by  which  the  descendants  of  these  high 
feudatories,  who  had  been  the  controllers  of  the  prince  so  soon  as  he  outstep- 
ped the  bounds  of  legitimate  authority,  were  now  ranked  around  the  throne 
in  the  capacity  of  mere  courtiers  or  satellites,  who  derived  their  lustre  solely 
from  the  favour  of  royalty.  This  unhappy  and  short-sighted  policy  had,  how- 
ever, accomplished  its  end,  and  the  Grown  had  concentred  within  its  preroga- 
tive jfaiost  the  entire  liberties  of  the  French  nation;  and  now,  like  an  over- 
gor^l  animal  of  prey,  had  reason  to  repent  its  fatal  voracity,  while  it  lay  al- 
most helpless,  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  those  whom  it  had  despoiled. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  for  a  conside«able  time  the  Frenchman's 
love  of  his  country  had  been  transferred  to  the  crown;  that  his  national  de- 
light in  martial  glory  fixed  his  attachment  upon  ^b  monarch  as  the  leader  of 
his  armies;  and  that  this  feeling  had  supported  the  devotion  of  the  nation  to 
Louis  XIY.,  not  only  during  his  victories,  but  even  amid  his  reverses.  But 
the  succeeding  reign  had  less  to  impose  on  the  imagination.  The  erection  ot 
a  palace  obtains  for  the  nation  the  praise  of  magnificence,  and  the  celebration 
of  public  and  splendid  festivals  gives  the  people  at  least  the  pleasure  of  a  holi- 
day; tlie  pensioning  artists  and  men  of  letters,  again,  is  honourable  to  the 
country  which  fosters  the  arts;  but  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  undiminished  in 
expense,  was  also  selfish  in  its  expenditure.  The  enriching  of  needy  favour 
ites,  their  relations,  and  their  parasites,  had  none  of  the  dazzling  munificence 
of  the  Grand  Monarque;  and  while  the  taxes  became  daily  more  oppressive 
on  the  subjects,  the  mode  in  which  the  revenue  was  employed  not  only  b&> 
came  less  honourable  to  t|ie  court,  and  less  creditable  to  tke  country,  but  lost 
the  dazzle  and  show  which  gives  the  lower  orders  pleasure  as  the  beholders 
of  a  pageant. 

The  consolation  which  the  imagination  of  the  French  had  ibnnd  in  the  mili- 
ta37  honoor  of  their  nation>  seemed  also  about  to  fail  them.    The  bravery  of 
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the  troops  remained  the  lanie,  but  the  genius  of  the  commanders,  and  the 
fortune  of  the  monarch  under  whose  ^  auspices  they  fought,  had  in  a  great 
measure  abandoned  them,  and  the  destiny  of  France  seemed  to  be  on  the  wane. 
The  Tictory  of  Fontenoy  was  all  that  was  to  be  placed  in  opposition  to  the 
immerous  disasters  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  which  France  was  almost 
everywhere  else  defeated;  and  it  was  little  wonder,  that  in  a  reign  attended 
with  80  many  subjects  of  mortification,  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  sovereign  idiould  begin  to  give  way.  The  King  had  engrossed  so 
much  flower  in  h^  own  person,  that  he  had  become  as  it  were  personally  re- 
sponsible for  every  miscarriage  and  defeat  which  the  country  underwent.  Buch 
Is  the  risk  incurrcNdl  by  absolute  monarchs,  who  are  exposed  to  all  the  popular 
obloquy  hr  mal-administration,  from  which,  in  limited  governments,  kings  .are 
in  a  great  measure  screened  by  the  intervention  of  the  other  powers  of  the 
constitution,  or  by  the  responsibility  of  ministers  for  the  measures  which  they 
advise;  whale  he  that  has  ascended  to  the  actual  peak  and  extreme  summit  of 
power,  has  no  barrier  left  to  secure  him  from  the  tempest. 

Another  and  most  powerful  cause  fanned  the  rising  discontent,  with  which 
the  French  of  the  eighteenth  century  began  to  regard  the  government  under 
which  they  lived.  Like  men  awakened  from  a  flattering  dream,  they  com- 
pared their  own  condition  with  that  of  the  subjects  of  free  states,  and  perceived 
that  they  had  either  never  enjoyed,  or  had  been  gradually  robbed  of,  the  chief 
part  of  the  most  valuable  privileges  and  immunities  to  which  man  may  claim 
a  natural  right.  They  had  no  national  representation  of  any  kind,  and  but  for 
the  slender  barrier  offered  by  the  courts  of  justice,  or  parliaments,  as  they  were 
cafled,  were  subject  to  unlnnited  exactions  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  sove* 
reign.  The  property  of  the  nation  was  therefore  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown, 
which  might  increase  taxes  to  any  amount,  and  cause  them  to  be  levied  by 
Ibrcet  if  force  was  necessary. .  The  personal  freedom  of  the  citizen  was 
equally  exposed  to  aggressions  by  lettres  de  cachet.  The  French  people,  in 
short,  had  neither  in  the  strict  sense  liberty  nor  property,  and  if  they  did  not 
sufier  all  the  inconveniences  in  practice  which  so  evil  a  government  announces, 
it  was  because  public  opinion,  the  softened  temper  of  the  age,  and  the  good 
disposition  of  the  kings  themselves,  did  not  permit  the  scenes  of  cruelty  and 
despotism  to  be  revived  in  the  eighteenth  century,  which  Louis  XL  had  prac- 
tised three  ages  before. 

These  abuses,  and  others  arising  out  of  the  disproportioned  privileges  of  the 
noblesse  and  the  clergy,  who  were  exempted  from  contributing  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  state;  the  unequal  mode  of  levying  the  taxes,  and  other  gteat 
errors  of  the  constitution;  above  all,  the  total  absorption  of  every  right  and 
authority  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign. — these  were  too  gross  in  their  na- 
ture, and  too  destructive  in  their  consequences,  to  have  escaped  deep  thought 
on  the  part  of  reflecting  persons,  and  hatred  and  dislike  from  those  who  £ni^ 
fered  more  or  less  under  the  practical  evils. 

They  had  not,  in  particular,  eluded  the  observation  and  censure  of  the  acute 
reasoners  and  deep  thinkers,  who  had  already  become  the  guiding  spirits  of  the 
age;  but  the  despotism  under  which  they  lived  prevented  those  speculations 
from  assuming  a  practical  and  useful  character.  In  a  free  country,  the  wise 
and  the  learned  are  not  only  permitted,  but  invited,  to  examine  the  institutions 
snder  which  they  live,  to  defend  them  against  the  suggestions  of  rash  innova- 
tors, or  to  propose  such  alterations  as  the  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  manners 
may  render  necessary.  Their  disquisitions  are,  therefore,  usefully  and  bene- 
ficudly  Erected  to  the  repair  of  the  existing  government,  not  to  its  demolition, 
and  if  they  propose  alteration  in  parts,  it  is  only  for  the  pivpose  of  securing  the 
rest  of  the  fabric.  But  in  France,  no  opportunity  was  permitted  of  free  dis- 
conon  on  politicst  any  more  than  on  matters  of  religion. 
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An  essay  upon  tlie  French  monarchy,  Blionnng  by  what  means  the  ejivtmg 
institutions  might  have  been  brought  more  into  union  with  the  wisiiea  and 
wants  of  the  people,  most  have  procured  for  its  author  a  pfaice  in  the  BastiUe; 
and  yet  subsequent  events  have  shown,  that  a  systemf  which  might  have  intro- 
duced prudently  and  gradually  into  the  decayed  frame  of  the  French  govern- 
ment the  spirit  of  Mb^,  which  was  originally  inherent  m  every  feudal  mon- 
arehy,  would  have  been  the  most  valuable  present  which  politioal  wisdom 
could  have  rendered  to  the  country.  The  bonds  which  pressed  so  heavily  oa 
the  subject  might  thus  have  been  gradually  slackened,  and  at  length  totally  re- 
moved, vrithout  the  perilous  expedient  of  casting  them  all  loose  at  once.  But 
the  philosoi^ers,  who  had  certainly  talents  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  were  not 
'  permitted  to  apply  to  the  state  of  the  French  government  the  original  pnaei- 
pies  on  which  it  was  founded,  or  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  usurpations  and 
abuses  had  taken  place,  and  propose  a  mode  by  which,  wit^put  varying  its 
form,  those  encroachments  might  be  restrained,  and  those  abuses  corrected. 
An  author  was  indeed  at  liberty  to  speculate  at  any  letigth  upon  general  doo 
trines  of  government;  he  might  imagine  to  himself  an  Utq>ia  or  Atalantis,  and 
ai|riie  upon  abstract  ideas  of  the  rights  in  wfaidi  government  originates;  but 
on  no  account  was  he  permitted  to  render  any  of  his  lucubrations  practicaiiy 
useful,  by  adapting  them  to  the  municipal  regulations  of  France.  The  politicaJ 
sage  was  i^aced,  wiUi  regard  to  liis  country,  in  the  condition  of  a  physician 
prescribing  for  the  favourite  Sultana  of  some  jealous  despot,  whom  he  is  re- 
quired to  cure  without  seeing  his  patient,  and  without  obtaining  any  accurate 
knowledge  of  her  malady,  its  symptoms,  and  its  progress.  In  tliis  manner  the 
theory  of  government  was  kept  studiously  separated  from  tlie  practice.  The 
political  philosopher  might,  if  he  pleased,  speculate  upon  the  former*  but  he 
was  prohibited,  under  severe  personal  penalties,  to  iUustrate  the  subject  l^ 
any  allusion  to  the  latter.  Thus,  the  eloquent  and  profound  work  of  Montes- 
quieu professed,  indeed,  to  explain  the  general  rights  of  the  people,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  government  itself  rested,  but  his  pages  show  no  mode 
by  which  these  could  be  resorted  to  for  the  reformation  of  the  constitution  of 
his  country.  He  laid  before  the  patient  a  medical  treatise  on  disease  in 
general,  instead  of  a  special  prescription,  applying  to  hb  peculiar  habits  and 
distemper. 

In  consequence  of  these  unhappy  restrictions  upon  open  and  manly  politicaJ 
discussion,  the  French  government,  in  its  actual  state,  was  never  represented 
as  capable  of  either  improvement  or  regeneration;  and  while  general  and  ab- 
stract doctrines  of  original  freedom  were  every  where  the  subject  of  euh^-  it 
was  never  considered  for  a  moment  in  what  manner  these  new  and  more  liberal 
principles  could  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  existing  system.  The 
natural  conclusion  must  have  beeni  that  the  monarchical  government  in  France 
was  either  perfection  in  itself,  and  consequently  stood  in  need  ctf  no  reforma- 
tion, or  that  it  was  so  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  lib^es  of  the  people  as  to 
be  susceptible  of  none.  No  one  was  hardy  enough  to  claim  for  it  the  former 
character,  and,  least  of  all,  those  who  presided  in  its  councils,  and  seemed  to 
acknowledge  the  imperfection  of  the  system,  by  prohibiting  all  discussion  on 
the  subject.  It  seemed*  therefore,  to  follow,  as  no  unfair  inference,  that  to 
obtain  the  advantages  which  the  new  elementary  doctrines  held  forth,  and  which 
were  so  desirable  and  so  much  desired,  a  total  abolition  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment to  its  very  foundation,  was  an  indispensable  {H'etiminary;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  this  opinion  prevailed  so  generally  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, as  to  prevent  any  firm  or  resolute  stand  being  made  in  defonce  even  of 
such  of  the  actual  institutions  of  France,  as  might  have  been  amalgamated  witli 
the  proposed  reform. 

While  all  practical  discussion  of  the  constitution  of  France,  as  a  subject 
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above  or  beneath  plifioaophical  inquiry,  was  thns  cautiously  omitted  in 
theee  works  which  pretended  to  treat  of  civil  rights,  that  of  England,  with  its 
eounterpoises  and  cJiecks,  its  hberal  principle  of  equality  of  rights,  the  security 
winch  it  affords  for  personal  liberty  and  individual  property,  and  the  free  oppor- 
tunities of  discussion  upon  every  subject,  became  naturally  the  subject  of  eulogy 
anKNigst  those  who  were  awakening  their  countrymen  to  a  sense  of  the  benefits 
of  national  fifeedom.  The  time  was  past,  when,  as  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  French  regarded  the  institutions  of  the  English  with  contempt,  as  fit  only 
for  morehants  and  shc^keepers,  but  unw<»thy  g£  a  nation  of  warriors,  whose 
pride  was  in  their  subordination  to  their  nobles,  as  that  of  the  nobles  consisted 
in  obedience  to  th^  king.  That  prejudice  had  long  passed  away,  and  French- 
m«i  now  admired,  not  without  envy,  the  noble  system  of  masculine  fifeedom 
which  had  been  consolidated  by  the  succes^ve  efibrts  of  so  many  patriots  in  so 
nmof  ages.  A  sudden  revulsion  seemed  to  take  place  in  their  general  feelings 
towards  th^  neighbours,  and  France,  who  had  so  long  dictated  to  all  Europe 
in  matters  of  fashion,  seemed  now  herself  disposed  to  borrow  the  more  simple 
Ibnns  and  &shions  of  her  ancient  rival.  The  spirit  of  imitating  the  English, 
was  carried  even  to  the  verge  of  absurdity.  Not  only  did  Frenchmen  of 
qoafity  adopt  the  round  hat  and  frock  coat,  which  set  etiquette  at  defiance— 
not  only  had  they  English  carriages,  dogs,  and  horses,  but  even  English  butlers 
were  hired,  that  the  wine,  which  was  the  growth  of  France,  might  be  placed 
em  the  table  with  the  grace  peculiar  to  England.  These  were,  indeed,  the  mere 
ebullitions  of  fashion  carried  to  excess,  but,  like  the  foam  on  the  crest  of  the 
billow,  they  argued  the  depth  and  strength  of  the  wave  beneath,  and,  insignifi- 
cant in  thonseives,  were  formidable  as  evincing  the  contempt  with  which  the 
French  now  regarded  aU  those  forms  and  usages,  which  had  hitherto  been 
thought  peculiar  to  thdr  own  country.  This  principle  of  imitation  rose  to  such 
extravagance,  that  it  was  happily  termed  the  Anglomania.* 

While  the  young  French  gallants  were  emulously  employed  in  this  mimicry 
of  the  EngliiJi  Jbshions,  relinquishing  the  external  signs  of  rank  which  always 
produce  some  effect  on  the  vulgar,  men  of  thought  and  reflection  were  engaged 
in  analysing  those  principles  of  the  British  government,  on  which  the  national 
character  has  been  foqned,  and  which  have  afforded  her  the  means  of  rising 
from  so  many  reverses,  and  maintaining  a  sway  among  the  kingdoms  of  £u* 
rope^  so  disproportioned  to  her  population  and  extent. 

To  complete  the  conquest  of  English  opinions,  even  in  France  herself,  over 
those  of  French  origin,  came  the  consequentes  of  the  American  War.  Those 
true  Frenchmen  who  disdained  to  borrow  the  sentiments  of  political  freedcmi 
from  England,  might  now  derive  them  from  a  country  with  whom  France  could 
hare  no  rivalry,  but  in  whom,  on  the  contrary,  she  recognized  the  enemy  of 
the  island,  in  policy  or  prejudice  termed  her  own  natural  foe.  The  deep  sym- 
pathy maoiforted  by  the  French  in  the  success  of  the  American  insurgents, 
though  diametrically  opposite  to  the  interests  of  their  government,  or  perhaps  of 
the  nation  at  large,  was  compounded  of  too  many  ingredients  influencing  all 
ranks,  to  be  overcome  or  silenced  by  cold  considerations  of  pohticai  prudence. 
The  nobility,  always  eager  of  martial  distinction,  were  in  genial  deskous  of 
war,  and  most  of  them,  &e  pupils  of  the  celebrated  Encifehpedie,  were  doubly 
delighted  to  lend  their  swords  to  the  cause  of  freedom.    The  statesmen  ima- 

*  An  iiictance  ii  giTen,  Indicroue  in  itself,  but  almost  prophetic,  when  connected  with  tubw- 

Sent  evenu.  A  courtier,  deepl;|r  infected  with  the  fashion  of  the  time,  was  riding  besida 
I  king's  carriage  at  a  full  trot,  without  observing  that  his  horse*s  heels  threw  the  mud  into  the 
jojiJ  TeUcle.  **Votis  me  crottci,  Monsieur,**  said  the  king.  The  horseman,  considering  the 
ivoids  were  **  Voiis  trouei,**  and  that  the  prinee  complimented  his  e<{Qe8trian  performence,  an* 
fwered,  ^Oni,  Sire,  a  TAngloise.**  The  sood-hnmoured  monarch  drew  up  the  glass,  aad  only 
ssid  to  the  gentleman  in  the  carriage,  **  Voila  une  Anglomanie  bien  forte .  Alas !  the  nnhappj 
priaee  llveo  to  see  the  example  of  England,  In  her  most  dismal  period,  followed  to  a  much  mora 
ftmnidahle  extent. 
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gined  that  they  saw,  in  the  soceess  of  the  American  inrargente,  the  total  dowB- 
lUl  of  the  English  empire,  or  at  least  a  &r  deBcent  from  that  piniiacle  of  dignity 
which  she  had  attained  at  the  P^ace  of  1763,  and  they  eagerly  urged  Louie 
XVI.  to  profit  by  the  opportunity,  hitherto  sought  m  vain,  of  humbluig  a  riral 
so  formidable.  In  the  coiutly  cirdes*  and  particularly  in  that  which  surrounded 
Marie  Antoinette,  the  American  deputation  had  the  address  or  good  fortune  to 
become  popular,  by  mingling  in  them  with  manners  and  sentiments  entirdy  op- 
posite to  those  of  courts  and  courtiers,  and  exhibitinjgt  amid,  the  extremity  of 
refinementi  in  dress,  speech,  and  manners,  a  republican  8]mplicity«  rendered 
interesting  both  by  the  contrast,  and  by  the  talents  which  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Silas  Deane  evinced,  not  only  in  the  business  of  diplomacy,  but  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  society.  Impelled  by  these  and  other  combining  causes^  %  despotic 
government,  whose  subjects  were  ahready  thoroughly  imbued  with  opinions 
hostile  to  its  constitution  in  church  and  stkte,  with  a  discontented  people,  and 
a  revenue  well  nigh  bankrupt,  was  thrust,  as  if  by  &tality,  into  a  ccmtest  con- 
ducted upon  principles  most  adverse  to  its  own  existence. 

The  King,  aknost  alone,  whether  dreading  the  expense  of  a  ruinous  war* 
whether  alarmed  already  at  the  progress  of  donocratic  principles,  or  whether 
desirous  of  observing  good  faith  wi^  England,  consider^  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  stronger  motive  for  war,  .than  barely  the  opportunity  of.  waging  it  with 
success ;  the  King,  therefore,  almost  alone,  opposed  this  great  political  error. 
It  was  not  the  only  occasion  in  which,  wiser  than  his  counsellors,  he  neverthe- 
less yielded  up  to  their  urgency  opinions  founded  in  unbiassed  morality,  and 
unpretending  common  sense.  A  good  judgment,  and  a  sound  moral  sense, 
were  the  principal  attributes  of  this  excellent  prince,  and  happy  it  would  have 
been  had^they  been  mingled  with  more  confidence  in  himself)  and  a  deeper  die- 
trust  of  others. 

Other  counsels  prevailed  over  the  private  opinion  of  Loui8--4he  war  was 
commenced — successfully  carried  on,  and  victoriously  concluded.  We  have 
seen  that  the  French  auxiliaries  brought  vrith  them  to  America  minds  apt  to 
receive,  if  not  already*  imbued  with,  those  principles  of  freedcmi  for  which  the 
colonies  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  mother  country,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  if  they  returned  to  France  strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  a  cause* 
(or  which  they  had  encountered  danger,  and  in  which  they  had  reaped  honour. 

The  inferior  officers  of  the  French  auxiliary  armyr  chiefly  men  of  birth,  agree-) 
ably  to  the  existing  riiles  of  the  French  service,  belonged,  most  of  them,  to  the 
class  of  country  nobles,  who*  from  causes  already  noticed,  were  far  from  being 
satisfied  with  the  system  which  rendered  their  rise  difficult,  in  the  only  profes- 
sion which  their  prejudices,  and  those  of  France^  permitted  thom  to  assume. 
The  proportion  of  plebeians  who  had  intruded  themselves,  by  connivance  and 
indirect  means,  into  the  military  ranks,  looked  with  eagerness  to  some  change 
which  should  give  a  free  and  open  career  to  their  courage  and  their  ambition, 
and  were  proportionally  discontented  with  regulations  which  were  recently 
adopted,  calculated  to>render  their  rise  in  the  army  more  difficult  than  before.! 
In  these  sentiments  were  united  the  whole  of  the  non-commissioned  officers* 
and  the  ranks  of  the  common  soldiery,  all  of  whom,  confiding  in  their  own 
courage  and  fortune «  now  became  indignant  at  those  barriers  which  closed 
against  them  the  road  to  military  advancement,  and  to  superior  command.  The 

.^ . — ^ . ■ — ■ ^g—^ — ^  , 

*  Bj  Home  youiur  enthasiasts,  tho  ouamption  of  republican  hftbita  wm  carried  to  all  the  heights 
of  roTOlationory  aflectation  and  extravagance.  Segar  mentions  a  young  coxcomb  named  Mauduit, 
who  already  distinguished  himself  by  renouncing  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  life,  and  insisting  o« 
being  called  by  his  Christian  and  surnamei  without  the  usual  addition  of  Monsieur. 

f  Plebeians  fonoerly  ^ot  into  the  army  by  obtaining  tho  subscription  of  four  men  of  noble* 
birth,  attesting  their  patrician  descent;  and  such  certificates,  however  fnlso,  could  always  be  ob- 
tained for  a  amoll  sum.  But  by  a  regulation  of  the  (Viuiit  S«^gur,  after  tho  Am**ri<*an  wsr,  candi- 
dates for  the  military  profession  werv.  obliged  to  pro<luce  a  certificate  of  noltlo  birth  fri»n  the 
king*!  genealogist,  in  addition  to  llic  attestations  which  were  formerly  held  sufficient. 
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oAcere  of  siiperior  nak,  who  derived  their  descent  from  the  high  soUes8e» 
were  chiefly  young  men  of  amhitious  enterprize  and  wann  imaginations)  whom 
not  only  a  love  of  honoar»  but  an  enlhusiastic  feehng  of  devotion  to  the  new 
philosophy,  and  the  political  principles  which  it  inculcated,  had  called  to  anna. 
AmottgBt  these  were  Rochambeau,  La  Fayette,  the  Lameths,  Chastettuz,  S^- 
gur,  and  othen  of  exalted  rank,  but  of  no  less  exalted  feelings  for  the  popular 
cause.  Th^  readily  forgot,  in  the  foil  current  of  their  enthusiasm,  that  their  own 
rank  in  society  was  en&ngered  by  the  progress  c^  popular  opinions,  or  if  they 
at  all  remembered  that  their  interest  was  Urns  implicated,  it  was  with  the  gen- 
erous dismterestedness  of  youth,  prompt  to  sacrifice  to  the  public  advantage 
whatever  of  selfish  immunities  was  attached  to  their  own  condition. 

The  return  of  the  French  army  from  America,  thus  brought  a  strong  body 
of  aiuciliaries  to  the  popular  and  now  prevalent  opinions ;  and  the  French  love 
of  military  glory,  which  had  so  long  been  the  safeguard  of  the  throne,  became 
BOW  intimately  identified  with  that  distinguished  portion  of  the  army  which  had 
been  so  lately  and  so  successfiilly  engaged  in  defending  the  claims  of  the  people 
against  the  rights  of  an  established  government.  Their  laurels  were  green  and 
newly  gathered,  while  those  which  had  been  obtained  in  the  cause  of  monarchy 
were  o£  an  ancient  date,  and  tarnished  by  the  reverses  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  The  reception  of  the  returned  soldiery  and  their  leaders  was  proportion- 
ally enthusiastic ;  and  it  became  soon  evident,  that  when  the  eventfol  struggle 
betwixt  the  existing  monarchy  and  its  adversaries  should  commence,  the  latter 
were  to  have  the  support  in  sentiment,  and  probably  in  action,  of  that  distin 
gnished  part  of  the  army,  which  had  of  late  maintained  and  recovered  the  mili- 
tary character  of  France.  It  was,  accordingly,  from  its  ranks  that  the  Revo- 
lution derived  many  of  its  most  formidable  champions,  and  it  was  their  example 
which  detached  a  great  proportion  of  the  French  soldiers  from  their  natural 
allegiance  to  the  sovereign,  which  had  been  for  so  many  ages  expressed  in  their 
war-cry  of  «<  Vwe  le  Rot,'*  and  which  was  revived,  though  with  an  altered  ob- 
ject, in  that  of  «  Ffw  VEmpereur.'' 

There  remains  but  to  notice  the  other  proximate  cause  of  the  Revolution,  but 
which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  its  rise  and  progress,  that  we  cannot  dis- 
join it  firom  our  brief  review  of  the  revolutionary  movements  to  which  it  gave 
die  first  decisive  impulse. 
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Wb  have  already  compared  the  monarchy  of  France  to  an  ancient  building, 
which,  however  decayed  by  the  wasting  injuries  of  time,  may  long  remain  stand- 
ing, from  the  mere  adiietfion  of  its  parts,  unless  it  ts  «i6sailcd  by  some  tMidden 
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and  unexpected  shock*  the  immediate  violence  of  which  c<mii>lete8  the  ruin 
whidb  the  lapse  of  ages  had  only  prepared.  Or  if  its  materials  have  become 
dry  and  combustible*  still  they  may  long  wait  for  the  spark  which  is  to  awake  a 
gnneral:  con£lagration.\  Thus>  the  monarchical  government  of  France,  notwith- 
standing the  unsoundness  of  all  its  parts*  might  have  for  some  time  continued 
standing  and  unconsumed*  nay*  with  timely  and  judicious  repairs*  might  havo 
been  entire  at  this  moment,  had  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  pw* 
mitted  the  monarch  to  temporize  with  the  existing  discontents  and  the  progress 
of  new  opinions*  without  increasing  the  taxes  of  a  people  already  greatly  over- 
burthened*  and  now  become  fiilly  sensible  that  these  burthens  were  unequally 
imposed)  and  sometimes 'prodigally  dispensed.  . ..  .....^'- '  - 

A  govemment,  like  an  individual,  may  be  guilty  of  many  acts,  both  of  injus- 
tice and  folly*  with  some  chance  of  impunity,  provided  it  possess  wealth  enough 
to  command  partizans  and  to  silence  opposition ;  and  history  shows  us,  that  as, 
on  the  one  hand*  wealthy  and  moneiy-saving  monarchs  have  usually  been  able 
to  render  themselves  most  independent  of  their  subjects*  so*  on  the  other,  it  is 
from  needy  princes*  and  when  exchequers  are  empty*  that  the  people  have  ob- 
tained grants  favourable  to  fireedom  in  exchange  for  their  suppUes.  The  period 
of  pecuniary  distress  in  a  govemment,  if  it  be  that  when  the  subjects  are  most 
exposed  to  oppression*  is  also  the  crisis  in  which  they  have  the  best  chance  of 
recovering  their  political  rights. 

It  is  in  vain  that  the  constitution  of  a  despotic  govemment  endeavours,  in  its 
forms*  to  guard  against  the  dangers  of  such  conjuncthres,  by  vesting  in  the 
sovereign  die  most  ccmiplete  and  unbounded  right  to  the  property  of  his  sub- 
jects. This  doctrine*  however  ample  in  theory,  cannot  in  practice  be  carried 
beyond  certain  bounds,  without  producing  either  privy  conspiracy  or  open  in- 
surrection, being  the  violent  symptoms  of  the  outraged  feelings  and  exhausted 
patience  of  the  subject,  which  in  absolute  monarchies  supply  the  want  of  aA 
regular  pc^tical  checks  upon  the  power  of  the  crown.  Whenever  the  point  of 
human  sufferance  is  exceeded,  the  despot  must  propitiate  the  wrath  of  an  in- 
surgent people  with  the  head  of  his  minister,  or  he  may  tremble  for  his  own.* 

In  constitutions  of  a  less  determined  despotical  character,  there  almost  al- 
ways arises  some  power  of  check  or  control,  however  anomakms*  ^hich 
balances  or  counteracts  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  sovereign,  instead  of  the 
actual  resistance  of  the  subjects,  as  at  Fez  or  Constantinople.  This  was  the 
case  in  France. 

No  constitution  could  have  been  more  absolute  in  theory  than  that  of  France, 
Ibr  two  hundred  years  past*  in  tlie  matter  of  finance ;  but  yet  in  practice  there 
existed  a  power  of  control  in  the  Parliaments,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Pans. 
These  courts,  though  strictly  speaking  they  were  constituted  only  fw  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice*  had  forced  themselves,  or  been  forced  by  circumstances* 
into  a  certain  degree  of  potitical  power,  whicli  they  exercised  in  control  of  the 
crown*  in  the  imposition  of  new  taxes.  It  was  agreed  on  all  hands*  that  the 
royal  edicts*  enforcing  such  new  impositions*  must  be  registered  by  the  Par- 
liaments; but  while  the  ministers  held  the  act  of  registering  such  edicts  to  be 
a  deed  purely  ministerial,  and  the  discharge  of  a  fimction  imposed  by  their  of» 
ficial  duty*  the  magistrates  insisted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  tiiey  possessed  the 
power  of  deliberating  and  remdnstrating,  nay,  of  refusing  to  register  the  royal 
edicts*  and  that  unless  so  registered  these  warrants  had  no  force  or  eflfect.,  The 
Parliaments  exercised  this  power  of  control  on  various  occasions ;  and  as  their 
interference  was  always  on  behalf  of  the  subject*  the  practice*  however  anoma- 
lous* was  sanctioned  by  public  opinion  ;  and*  in  the  absence  of  all  other  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  France  naturally  looked  up  to  the  magistrates  as  the 

•  Wlicn  Biioniparte  cxprf  sscd  much  regr«»t  and  anxiety  on  tccount  of  the  uaaBtinadon  of 
the  Emperor  Paul,  h«  was  comforted  by  Fouchp  with  worda'io  the  following  •ff^t : — **<^e  vofflet 
toas  enin.'  C*en  uae  mode  de  destitutioa  propre  a  ce  pua4a  !*' 
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pfiotecton  of  her  rigfatSv  and  as  the  only  power  which  could  eifer  eveo  the  sem- 
bluce  of  redstance  to  the  arbitrary  increase  of  the  burthens  of  the  state.  These 
fimctioQanes  cannot  be  charged  with  carelessness  or  cowardice  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty;  wad  as  taxes  increased  and  became  at  the  same  time  less  produc- 
throt  the  opposition  of  the  Parliaments  became  more  formidable.  Louis  XV. 
OBdeavoured  to  break  their  spirit  by  suppression  of  their  court,  and  banishment 
of  its  members  from  Paris ;  but  notwitlistanding  this  temporary  victory,  he  is 
nod  to  have  predicted  that  his  successor  might  not  come  off  from  the  renewed 
contest  so  succeesfiiUy. 

Louis  XVI.,  with  the  plain  well-meaning  honesty  which  marked  his  character* 

lestored  the  Parliaments  to  their  constitutional  powers  immediately  on  his  ac^ 

ceaskm  to  the  thronO)  having  the  generosity  to  regard  their  resLstance  .)Q  Jm 

grand&ther  j»  a  merit  rather  than  an  ofience.  '  Izi the  meanwhile,  the  revenue 

of  the  kingdom  had  iaUen  into  a  most  disastrous  conditicm.     The  continued 

and  renewed  expense  of  unsuccessful  wa^,  the  supplying  the  demands  of  a 

luxurious  court,  the  gratifying  hungry  courtiers,'and  enriclung  needy  favourites^ 

had  occasioned  large  deficits  upon  the  public  income  of  each  successive  year. 

The  ministers,  meanwhile,  anxious  to  provide  for  the  passing  moment  of  their 

own  administration,  were  satisfied  to  put  off  the  eVil  day  by  borrowing  money 

at  heavy  interest,  and  leasing  out,  in  security  of  these  loans,  the  various  sources 

<^  revenue  to  the  farmers-general.     On  their  part,  these  financiers  used  the 

govemmmit  as  bankrupt  prodigals  are  treated  by  usurious  money-brok^s,  who, 

feeding  their  extravagance  with  the  one  hand,  with  the  other  wring  out  of  their 

mined  fortunes  the  most  unreasonable  recbmpence  for  their  advances.     By  a 

loog  succesnon  of  these  ruinous  loans,  and  the  various  rights  granted  to  guarantee 

them,  the  whole  finances  of  France  appear  to  have  fallen  into  total  confusion, 

and  presented  an  inextricable  chaos  to  those  who  endeavoured  to  bring  them 

mto  order.     The  frrmers-general,  therefore,  however  obnoxious  to  the  people, 

who  considered  with  justice  that  their  overgrown  fortunes  were  nourished  by 

the  lifo-blood  c^  the  community,  continued  to  be  essentially  necessary  to  the 

ttatOv  the  expenses  of  which  they  alone  could  find  means  of  deSmjing ; — ^thus 

supporting  the  government,  although  Mirabeau  said  with  truth,  it  was  only  in 

the  srane  in  which  a  rope  supports  a  hanged  man. 

Louis  XVI.,  fully  sensible  of  the  disastrous  state  of  the  pubfic  iievenue,  did 
•n  he  could  to  contrive  a  remedy.  He  limited  his  personal  expenses,  and  those 
of  bis  household,  with  a  rigour  which  approached  to  parsimony,  and  dimmed 
the  necessary  splendour  of  the  throne.  He  abolished  many  pensions,  and  by 
doing  so  not  only  disobliged  those  who  were  deprived  of  the  instant  enjoyment 
of  those  gratuities,  but  lost  the  attachment  of  the  much  more  numerous  class 
of  expectants,  who  served  the  court  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  shnilar  gratifica- 
tions in  their  turn.*  Lastly,  he  disnussed  a  very  large  proportion  of  his  house- 
hold troops  and  body-guards,  affording  another  subject  of  discontent  to  the  no- 
bles, out  of  whose  &mihes  these  corps  were  recruited,  and  destroying  with  his 
own  hand  a  force  devotedly  attached  to  the  royal  person,  and  which,  in  the 
hour  of  popular  fiiry,  would  have  been  a  barrier  of  inappreciable  value.  Thus, 
it  was  the  misfortune  of  this  well-meaning  prince,  only  to  weaken  his  own  cause 
and  endanger  his  f^afety,  by  those  sacrifices,  intended  to  reheve  the  burthens  of 
the  people,  and  supply  the  wants  of  the  state. 


XY.  had  the  arte  if  not  the  Tirtaes  of  i  monareh.  He  eaked  one  of  his  minitteni  whit 
he  tuppoaod  might  be  the  price  of  the  carriage  in  which  they  were  sitting.  The  minister,  making 
a  great  allowance  for  the  monarches  paying  enprineey  yet  guessed  within  two-thirds  less  than  the 
real  som.  When  the  king  named  the  actoal  price,  the  statesman  eiclaimed,  bat  the  monarch  cut 
him  diort.  **  Do  not  attempt,**  he  said,  "  to  reform  the  expenses  of  my  household.  There  are  too 
many,  and  too  great  men,  who  hare  their  share  in  that  extortion,  and  to  make  a  reformation  woold 
giTe  too  mnch  discontent.  No  minister  can  attempt  it  with  success  or  with  safety.**  This  is  the 
fictars  of  the  waste  attendtnj^  a  despotic  government — the  cup  which  ia  filled  to  the  very  brim 
cumot  b«  Idled  to  the  lips  without  wasting  the  contents. 
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The  King  adopted  a  broader  and  more  eSeetoal  eourae  of  relbrnii,  by  mmg 
the  advice  of  upnght  and  skilful  ministers,  to  introduce,  as  far  as  possible,  90mm 
dagree  of  order  into  the  French  finances.  Turgot,  Male8herbes»  and  Neckar» 
were  persons  of  unquestionable  skill,  of  sound  views,  and  undisputed  integrity; 
and  although  the  last-named  minister  finally  sunk  in  public  esteem,  it  was  onAJr 
because  circumstances  had  excited  such  an  extravagant  opini<»i  of  his  powers* 
as  could  not  have  been  met  and  realized  by  those  of  the  first  financi^  who  ever 
lived.  These  virtuous  and  patriotic  statesmen  did  all  in  their  power  to  keep 
afloat  the  vessel  of  the  state,  and  prevent  at  least  the  increase  of  the  deficit* 
which  now  arose  yearly  on  the  public  accounts.  They,  and  Neckar  in  particu- 
lar, introduced  economy  and  retrenchment  into  all  departments  of  the  revenue* 
restored  the  public  credit  without  increasing  the  national  burthens,  and,  by  ob- 
taining loans  on  reasonable  terms,  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  funds  for  the 
knmediate  support  of  the  American  war,  expensive  as  it  was,  without  pressing 
<m  the  patience  of  the  people  by  new  impositions.  Could  this  state  of  matters 
have  been  supported  for  some  years,  opportunities  might  in  that  time  have  occur- 
red for  adapting  the  French  mode  of  government  to  the  new  lights  which,  the 
age  afforded.  Public  opinion,  joined  to  the  beneficence  of  the  sovereign,  had 
already  wrought  several  important  and  desirable  changes.  Many  obnoxious 
and  oppressive  laws  had  been  expressly  abrogated,  or  tacitly  sufilered  to  become 
obsolete,  and  there  never  sate  a  king  upon  the  French  or  any  other  throne* 
more  willing  than  Louis  XVL  to  sacrifice  his  own  personal  interest  and  pre- 
rogative to  whatever  seemed  to  be  the  benefit  of  the  state.  Even  at  the  very 
commencement  of  his  reign,  and  when  obeying  only  the  dictates  of  his  own 
beneficence,  he  reformed  the  penal  code  of  France,  which  then  savoured  of 
the  barbarous  times  in  which  it  had  originated — he  abolished  the  use  of  tor- 
ture— ^he  restored  to  freedom  those  prisoners  of  state,  the  mournful  inhabitants 
of  the  Bastille,  and  other  fortresses,  who  had  been  the  victims  of  his  grand- 
fether's  jealousy — the  compulsory  labour  called  the  coroiet  levied  from  the 
peasantry,  and  one  principal  source  of  popular  discontent,  had  been  abolished 
in  some  provinces  and  modified  in  others— and  while  the  police  was  under  the 
regulation  of  the  sage  and  virtuous  Malesherbes,  its  arbitrary  powers  had  been 
seldom  so  exercised  as  to  become  the  subject  of  complaint.  In  short,  the  mon- 
arch partook  the  influence  of  public  opinion  along  with  his  subjects,  and  there 
seemed  just  reason  to  hope,  that,  had  times  remained  moderate,  the  monarchy 
of  France  might  have  been  reformed  instead  of  being  destroyed. 

Unhappily,  convulsions  of  the  state  became  from  day  to  day  more  violent,  and 
Louis  XVL,  who  possessed  the  benevolence  and  good  intentions  of  his  ances- 
tor, Henry  IV.,  wanted  his  military  talents,  and  his  political  firmness.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  deficiency,  the  King  sufiered  himself  to  be  distracted  by  a 
variety  of  counsels;  and  vacillating,  as  all  must  who  act  more  from  a  general 
desire  to  do  that  which  is  right,  than  upon  any  determined  and  well*considered 
system,  he  placed  his  power  and  his  character  at  the  mercy  of  tlie  changeful 
course  of  events,  which  firmness  might  have  at  least  combated,  if  it  could  not 
control.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  Louis  resembled  Charles  I.  of  England 
more  than  any  of  his  own  ancestors,  in  a  want  of  self-confidence,  which  led  to 
frequent  alterations  of  mind  and  changes  of  measures,  as  well  as  in  a  tendency 
to  uxoriousness,  which  enabled  both  Henrietta  Maria,  and  Marie  Antoinette,  to 
use  a  fatal  influence  upon  their  counsels.  Both  sovereigns  fell  under  the  same 
suspicion  of  being  deceitful  and  insincere,  when  perhaps  both,  but  certainly 
Louis,  only  changed  his  course  of  conduct  from  a  change  of  his  own  opinion, 
or  from  suffering  himself  to  be  over-persuaded,  and  deferring  to  the  sentiments 
of  others. 

Few  nionarchs  of  any  country,  certainly,  have  changed  their  ministry,  and 
with  their  ministry  ttioir  councils  and  nicasiircs,  so  often  as  Louis  XVI. ;  and 
witli  Wxia  uuliappy  consequence,  tliat  he  neither  persevered  m  a  firm  and  severe 
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omvae  of  gonsmneoft  knig  enough  to  iosfgm  re^[>ect,  nor  in  a  eo&eiiiaiory  and 
Tiekiing  policy  for  a  sufficient  time  to  propitiate  regard  and  inspire  confidence. 
It  is  withjregret  we  notice  this  imperfecticm  in  a  character  otherwise  so  excel- 
lent; but  It  was  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  the  Revolution)  that  a  prince* 
poflsesaed  of  power  too  great  to  be  either  kept  or  resigned  with  safety,  hesitated 
between  the  natural  resolution  to  defend  his  hereditary  prerogative*  and  the 
aenaeof  justice  which  induced  him  to  restore  such  part  of  it  as  had  been  usurped 
from  the  people  by  his  ancestors.  By  adhering  to  the  one  course,  he  might 
have  bean  the  conqu&or  of  the  Revolution ;  by  adopting  the  other,  he  had 
a  chance  to  be  its  guide  and  governor ;  by  hesitating  between  them,  he  became 
its  victim. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  vacillation  of  purpose  that  Louis,  in  1781, 
Mcrificed  Turgot  and  Neckar  to  the  intrigues  of  the  court.  I'hese  statesmen 
had  formed  a  plan  for  new-modelling  the  financial  part  of  the  French  monarchy, 
which,  while  it  should  gratify  the  people  fajr  admitting  representatives  on  their 
part  to  some  influence  in  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  might  have  released  the 
King  from  the  interference  of  the  Parliaments,  (whose  office  of  remonstrance* 
although  valuable  as  a  shelter  from  despotism,  was  often  arbitrarily^  and  even 
fibctiously  exercised^)  and  have  transferred  to  the  direct  representatives  of  the 
people  that  superintendence,  which  olight  never  to  have  been  in  other  hands. 

For  tlus  purpose  the  ministers  proposed  to  institute,  in  the  several  prov- 
inces of  France,  convocations  of  a  representative  nature*  one  half  of  whom 
was  to  be  chosen  from  the  Commons,  or  Third  Estate,  and  the  other  named 
by  the  Nobles  and  Clergy  in  equal  proportions,  and  which  assembhes,  with<> 
out  having  the  right  of  rejecting  the  edicts  imposing  new  taxes,  were  to  appor- 
tion them  amongst  the  subjects  of  their  several  provinces.  This  system  con- 
tained in  it  nmch  that  was  excellent,  and  might  have  opened  the  road  for 
fiirther  improvements  on  the  constitution ;  while)  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
probably,  so  early  as  1781,  have  been  received  as  a  boon,  by  which  the  subjects 
were  called  to  participate  in  the  royal  councils,  rather  than  as  a  concession  ex- 
tracted from  the  weakness  of  the  sovereign,  or  from  his  despair  of  his  own  re- 
aources.  It  afibrded  also,  an  opportunity  peculiarly  desirable  in  France,  of 
forming  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  discharge  of  public  duty.  The  British 
nadan  owe  much  of  the  practical  benefits  of  their  constitution  to  the  habits 
with  which  almost  all  men  are  trained  to  exercise  some  public  right  in  head- 
courts,  vestries,  and  other  deliberative  bodies,  where  their  minds  are  habituated 
to  the  course  of  business,  and  accustomed  to  the  manner  in  which  it  can  be 
most  regularly  despatched.  This  advantage  would  have  been  supplied  to  the 
French  by  Neckar's  scheme. 

But  with  all  the  advantages  which  it  promised,  this  plan  of  provincial  assem- 
blies miscarried,  owing  to  the  emulous  opposition  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris* 
who  did  not  choose  that  any  other  body  tluin  their  own,  sliould  be  considered 
as  the  guardians  of  what  remained  in  France  of  popular  rights. 

Another  measure  of  Neckar  was  of  more  dubious  policy.  This  was  tlie  print- 
ing and  publishing  of  his  Report  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  state  of  the  revenues 
of  France.  The  minister  probably  thought  this  display  of  candour,  which, 
however  proper  in  itself,  was  hitherto  unknown  in  the  French  administration, 
might  be  useful  to  the  King,  whom  it  represented  as  acquiescing  in  public 
opinion,  and  appearing  not  only  ready,  but  solicitous^  to  collect  the  sentiments 
ni  his  subjects  on  the  business  of  the  state.  Neckar  might  also  deem  tlie  CompU 
Remdu  a  prudent  measure  on  his  own  account  to  secure  the  popular  favour, 
and  maintain  himself  by  the  pubhc  esteeni  against  the  infiuence  of  court  in- 
trigue. Or  lastly,  both  these  motives  might  1^  mingled  with  tiie  natural  vanity 
of  showing  the  world  that  France  enjoy^i  in  the  person  of  Neckar,  a  minister 
bold  enough  to  penetrate  into  the  labyrinth  of  confusion  and  obscurity  which 
bad  been  thought  inextrk»ble  by  all  liis  predecessors,  and  was  at  length  enabled 
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to  render  to  the  soTereign  and  the  people  of  France  a  detuled  and  balanced 
account  of  the  state  of  their  finances. 

Neither  did  the  result  of  the  national  balance-eheet  appear  so  astounding  as 
to  require  its  being  concealed  as  a  state  mystery.  The  deficit,  or  the  balance* 
by  which  the  expenses  of  government  exceeded  the  revenue  of  the  country*  bf 
no  means  indicated  a  desperate  state  of  finance,  or  one  which  must  either  de- 
mand  immense  sacrifices,  or  otherwise  lead  to  nati<xial  bankruptcy.  It  did  not 
greatly  exceed  the  annual  defalcation  of  two  millions,  a  sum  which,  to  a  coun- 
try so  fertile  as  France,  might  even  be  termed  trifling.  At  the  same  time, 
Neckar  brought  forward  a  variety  of  .reductions  and  economical  arrangements^ 
by  which  he  proposed  to  provide  for  this  deficiency,  without  either  incurnng^ 
debt  or  burthening  the  subject  with  additional  taxes. 

But  although  ttus  general  exposure  of  the  expenses  of  the  state,  this  appeal 
firom  the  government  to  the  people,  had  the  air  of  a  fi-ank  and  generous  proceed- 
ings and  was,  in  fact,  a  step  to  the  great  constitutional  point  of  establishing  in 
the  nation  and  its  representatives  the  sole  power  of  granting  supphes,  there  may 
be  doubt  whether  it  was  not  rather  too  hastily  resorted  to.  Those  from  whose 
eyes  the  cataract  has  been  removed,  are  for  some  time  deprived  of  light,  and, 
in  the  end,  it  is  supplied  to  them  by  limited  degrees;  but  that  glare  which  was 
at  once  poured  on  the  nation  of  France,  served  to  dazzle  as  many  as  it  illunii« 
nated.  The  Compte  Rendu  was  the  general  subject  of  conversation,  not  only 
in  cofiee-houses  and  public  promenades,  but  in  saloons  and  ladies*  boudoirs,  and 
amongst  society  better  qualified  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  last  comedy,  or  any 
other  frivolity  of  the  day.  The  very  array  of  figures  had  something  ominous  and 
terrible  in  it,  and  the  word  deficit  was  used,  like  the  name  of  Marlborough  of 
old,  to  frighten  children  with. 

To  most  it  intimated  the  total  bankruptcy  of  the  nation,  and  prepared  many 
to  act  with  the  selfish  and  shortHsighted  licence  of  sailors,  who  plunder  the  cargo 
of  their  own  vessel  in  the  act  of  shipwreck. 

Others  saw,  in  the  account  of  expenses  attached  to  the  person  and  dignity  of 
the  prince,  a  wasteful  expenditure,  which  in  that  hour  of  avowed  necessity  a 
nation  might  well  dispense  with.  Men  began  to  number  the  guards  and  house- 
hold pomp  of  the  sovereign  and  his  court,  as  the  daughters  of  Lear  did  tlie  tnm 
of  their  &ther.  The  reduction  already  conrnienced  might  be  carried,  thought 
these  provident  persons,  yet  frurther: — 

«^  What  needf  lie  five-und-twenty,  ten,  or  five  f 

And  no  doubt  some,  even  at  this  early  period,  arrived  at  the  ultimate  conclusion, 

««WliatneedioRi?** 

Besides  the  domestic  and  househokl  expenses  of  the  sovereign,  which,  to  ftr 
as  personal,  were  on  the  most  moderate  scale,  the  public  mind  was  much  m(M« 
justly  revolted  at  the  la^e  sum  yeariy  squandered  among  needy  courtiers  and 
their  dependants,  or  even  less  justifiaUy  lavished  upon  those  whose  rank  and 
fortune  ought  to  have  placed  them  fiir  above  adding  to  the  burthens  of  the  sub* 
jects.  The  King  had  endeavoured  to  abridge  this  list  of  gratuities  and  pensicms, 
but  the  system  of  corruption  which  had  prevailed  for  two  centuries,  was  not  to 
be  abolished  in  an  instant;  the  throne,  already  tottering,  could  not  immediately 
be  deprived  of  the  band  of  stipendiary  grandees  whom  it  had  so  kmg  maintained) 
and  who  afibrded  it  their  countenance  in  return,  and  it  was  perhaps  impolitic  to 
fix  the  attention  of  the  public  on  a  disclosure  so  peculiarly  invidious,  until  the 
opportunity  of  correcting  it  should  arrive ; — it  was  like  the  disclosure  of  a  wast- 
ing sore,  useless  and  disgusting  unless  when  shown  to  a  surgeon,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cure.  Yet,  though  the  account  rendered  by  the  minister  of  the  finances, 
while  it  passed  from  the  hand  c^one  idler  to  another,  and  occupied  on  soias  and 
toilettes  the  pUce  of  the  latest  novel,  did  doubtless  engage  giddy  heads  in  vain 
and  dangerous  speculation,  something  was  to  be  risked  in  order  to  pave  the  way 
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of  regaining  ibr  the  French  suljects  the  right  most  essential  to  freement  that  of 
granting  or  refusing  thdr  own  supplies.  The  publicity  of  the  distressed  state 
of  the  finances^  induced  a  general  conviction  that  the  oppressive  system  of  tax- 
ation, and  that  of  aj^roaching  bankruptcy,  which  was  a  still  greater  evil,  could 
only  be  removed  or  avoided  by  resorting  to  the  nation  itself,  convoked  m  their 
ancient  form  of  representation)  which  was  called  the  States-General. 

It  was  true  that,  through  length  of  time,  the  nature  and  powers  of  this  body 
were  forgottoi,  if  indeed  they  had  ever  been  very  thoroughly  fixed:  and  it  was 
also  true  that  the  constitution  gf  the  States-General  of  161 4,  which  was  the  last 
date  of  their  being  assembled*  was  not  likely  to  suit  a  period  when  the  country 
was  80  much  changed,  both  in  character  and  circumstances.  The  doubts  €CR^ 
ceming  the  composition  of  the  medicine,  and  its  probable  effects,  seldom  abate 
the  patient's  confidence.  All  joined  in  desiring  the  convocation  of  this  repre- 
sentative body,  and  all  expected  that  such  an  assembly  would  be  able  to  find 
some  satisiactory  remedy  for  'the  pressing  evils  of  the  state.  The  cry  was  gen- 
eral, and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  few  who  joined  in  it  knew  exactly  what  it  was 
they  wanted. 

Looking  back  on  the  period  of  1780,  with  the  advantage  of  our  own  expe- 
rience, it  is  possible  to  see  a  chance,  though  perhaps  a  doubtful  one,  of  avoid- 
ing the  universal  shipwreck  which  was  fated  to  ensue.  If  the  royal  government, 
determining  to  gratify  the  general  wish,  had  taken  the  initiative  in  conceding 
the  great  national  measure  as  a  boon  flowing  from  the  prince's  pure  good-will 
and  love  of  his  subjects,  and  if  measures  had  been  taken  rapidly  and  decisively 
to  secure  seats  in  these  bodies,  but  particularly  in  the  Tiers  Etat,  to  men  known 
for  their  moderation  and  adherence  to  the  monarchy,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Crown  might  have  secured  such  an  interest  in  a  body  of  its  own  creation,  as 
wonld  have  silenced  the  attempts  of  any  heated  spirits  to  hurry  the  kingdom 
into  absolute  revolution.  The  reverence  paid  to  die  throne  for  so  many  cen- 
turies, had  yet  all  the  influence  of  unassailed  sanctity ;  the  King  was  still  the 
master  of  an  army,  commanded  under  him  by  his  nobles,  and  as  yet  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  loyalty,  which  is  the  natural  attribute  of  the  military  profession ; 
the  minds  of  men  were  not  warmed  at  once,  and  wearied,  by  a  fiiiitless  and 
chicaning  delay,  which  only  showed  the  extreme  indisposition  of  the  court  to 
grant  what  they  had  no  means  of  ultimately  refusing ;  nor  had  public  opinion 
yet  been  agitated  by  the  bokl  discussicms  of  a  thousand  pamphleteers,  who, 
under  pretence  oC  enlightening  the  people,  prepossessed  their  minds  with  the 
most  extreme  itleas  of  the  popular  character  of  the  representation  of  the  Tiers 
Etat,  and  its  superiority  over  every  other  power  of  the  state.  Ambitious  and 
uupcrupulous  men  would  then  hardly  have  had  the  time  or  boldness  to  fbnn 
those  audacious  pretensions  which  their  ancestors  dreamed  not  of,  and  which 
the  coarse  of  six  or  seven  years  of  protracted  expectation,  and  successive  re- 
newab  of  hope,  succeeded  by  disappointment,  enabled  them  to  mature. 

Such  a  fatal  interval,  however,  was  suffered  to  intervene,  between  the  first 
idea  of  convoking  the  States-G^neiaU  and  the  period  when  that  measure  be- 
came inevitable.  Without  this  delay,  the  King,  invested  with  all  his  royal 
prerogatives,  and  at  the  head  of  the  military  force,  mig^t  have  surrendered  with 
a  good  grace  such  parts  of  hb  power  as  were  inconsistent  with  the  tiberal 
opinions  of  the  time,  and  such  surrender  must  have  been  received  as  a  grace, 
siDce  it  could  not  have  been  exacted  as  a  sacrifice.  The  conduct  of  the  gov- 
ernment, in  the  intmim,  towards  the  nation  whose  representatives  it  was  shortly 
to  meet,  resembled  that  of  an  insane  perB(Mi,  who  should  by  a  hundred  teazing 
and  Texatious  insults  irritate  into  firenzy  the  lion,  whose  ci^  he  was  about  to 
open,  and  to  whose  fury  he  most  necessarily  be  exposed. 

Neckar,  whose  undoubted  honesty,  as  well  as  his  republican  candour,  had 
rendered  him  higMy  popular,  hadi  under  the  influence  of  the  old  intrigucsr  Mau- 
repas,  been  dismissed  from  his  oflice  as  Minister  of  France,  in  1 78 1 .  Tlie  witty, 
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wwtOe,  selfish,  and  cunning  Maurepas  had  the  art  to  hold  his  power  till  tbe 
last  moment  of  his  long  life,  and  died  at  the  moment  when  the  knell  of  death 
was  a  summons  to  call  him  from  impending  ruin.  He  made,  according  to  as 
expressive  northern  proverb,  the  ••  day  and  way  alike  long ;"  and  died  just 
about  the  period  when  the  system  of  evasion  and  paUiation,  of  usurious  loans 
and  lavish  bounties,  could  scarce  have  served  longer  to  save  him  from  disgrace. 
Vergennes,  who  succeeded  him,  was,  like  himself,  a  courtier  rather  than  a 
statesman ;  more  studious  to  preserve  his  own  power,  by  continuing  the  same 
system  of  partial  expedients  and  temporary  shifts,  than  willing  to  hazard  the 
King^s  favour,  or  the  popularity  of  his  administration,  by  attempting  any 
scheme  of  permanent  utility  or  general  reformation.  Calonne,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  who  had  succeeded  to  that  office  after  the  brief  administrations  of 
Fleury  and  d'Ormesson,  called  on  by  his  duty  to  the  most  difficult  and  embar- 
rassing bfanch  of  government,  was  possessed  of  a  more  comprehensive  geniuSf 
and  more  determined  courage,  than  his  principal  Vergennes.  So  early  as  the 
year  1784,  the  deficiency  l^twixt  the  receipts  of  the  whole  revenues  of  the 
state,  and  the  expenditure,  extended  to  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  millions  of 
livres,  in  British  money  about  equal  to  twenty-eight  millions  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling ;  but  then  a  certain  large  portion  of  this  debt  consisted  in 
annuities  granted  by  government,  which  were  annually  in  the  trun  of  being  ex- 
tinguished by  the  death  of  the  holders ;  and  there  was  ample  room  for  saving* 
in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  various  taxes.  So  that  large  as  the  sum  of  de- 
ficit appeared,  it  could  not  have  been  very  formidable,  considering  the  resources 
of  so  rich  a  country ;  but  it  was  necessary,  that  the  pressure  of  new  burdens* 
to  be  imposed  at  this  exigence,  should  be  equally  divided  amongst  the  orders 
of  tlie  state.  The  Third  Estate,  or  Commons,  had  been  exhausted  under  the 
weight  of  taxes,  which  fell  upon  them  alone,  and  Calonne  formed  the  bold  and 
laudable  design  of  compelling  the  Clergy  and  Nobles,  hitherto  exempted  firom 
taxation,  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  revenues  of  the  state. 

This,  however,  was,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public,  too  bold  a  scheme  to 
be  carried  into  execution  without  the  support  of  something  resembling  a  popular 
representation.  At  this  crisis,  again  might  Louis  have  summoned  the  States- 
general,  with  some  chance  of  uniting  their  suffiiiges  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Crown.  The  King  would  have  found  himself  in  a  natural  alliance  with  the 
Commons,  in  a  plan  to  abridge  those  immunities,  which  the  Cl9rgy  and  No- 
bles possessed,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Third  £state.  He  would  thus,  in  the 
cmtset  at  least,  have  united  the  influence  and  interests  of  the  Crown  with  those 
of  the  popular  party,  and  established  something  like  a  balance  in  the  represent- 
ative body,  in  which  the  throne  must  have  bad  considerable  wei^t. 

Apparently,  Calonne  and  his  principal  Vergennes  were  afiuid  to  take  this  roaiily 
and  direct  course,  as  indeed  the  minist^s  of  an  arbitrary  monarch  can  rarely 
be  supposed  willing  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  body  of  popular  representatives. 
The  ministers  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  supply  the  want  of  a  body  like  the 
States-general,  by  summoning  together  an  assembly  of  what  was  termed  the 
Notables,  or  principal  persons  in  the  kingdom.  This  was  in  every  sense  an 
unadvised  measure.*  with  something  resembling  the  form  of  a  great  national 
council,  the  Notables  had  no  right  to  represent  the  nation,  neither  did  it  come 
within  their  province  to  pass  any  resolution  whatever.  Thebr  post  was  merely 
that  of  an  extraordinary  body  of  counsellors,  who  delibfirated  on  any  subject 
which  the  King  might  submit  to  their  consideration,  and  were  to  express  their 
opiiii<»  in  answer  to  the  sovereign's  intern^toiies ;  but  an  aasemblyt  which 
eookl  only  start  opinions  and  debate  upon  them,  without  coming  to  any  efiective 
or  potential  decision,  was  a  &tal  resource  at  a  crisos  when  decision  was  pe* 
remptorily  necessary,  and  when  all  vague  and  irrelevant  discussion  was,  as  at  a 
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moment  of  national  fermentationy  to  be  cautioudy  avoided.  Above  all,  there 
was  this  great  error  in  having  recourse  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Notables,  that* 
consisting  entirely  of  the  privileged  orders,  the  council  was  composed  of  the 
individuals  most  inimical  to  the  equality  of  taxes,  and  most  tenacious  of  those 
very  immunities  which  were  struck  at  by  the  scbeme  of  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

Calonne  found  himself  opposed  at  every  point,  and  received  from  the  Nota- 
bles remonstrances  instead  of  support  and  countenance.  That  Assembly  cen- 
suring all  his  plans,  and  rejecting  his  proposals*  he  was  in  their  presence  like  a 
rash  necromancer,  who  has  been  indeed  able  to  raise  a  demon,  but  is  unequal  to 
the  task  of  guiding  him  when  evoked.  He  was  further  weakened  by  the  death 
of  Vergennes,  and  finally  obliged  to  resign  his  place  and  his  country,  a  sacrifice 
at  once  to  court  intrigue  and  popular  odium.  Had  this  able  but  rash  minister 
convoked  the  States-general  instead  of  the  Notables,  he  would  have  been  at 
least  sure  of  the  support  of  the  Third  Estate,  or  Commons ;  and,  allied  with 
them,  might  have  carried  through  so  popular  a  scheme,  as  that  which  went  to 
establish  taxation  upon  a  just  and  equal  principle,  affecting  the  rich  as  well  as 
the  poor,  the  proud  prelate  and  wealthy  noblot  as  well  as  the  industrious  culti- 
vator of  the  soil. 

Calonne  having  retired  to  England  from  popular  hatred,  his  perilous  office 
devolved  upon  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  afterwards  the  Cardinal  de  Lomenie* 
who  was  raised  to  tlie  painful  pre-eminence*  by  the  interest  of  the  unfortunate 
Marie  Antoinette,  whose  excellent  quahties  were  connected  with  a  spirit  of 
state-intrigue  proper  to  the  sex  in  such  elevated  situations,  which  but  too  fre- 
quently thwarted  or  bore  down  the  more  candid  intentions  of  her  husband,  and 
tended,  though  on  her  part  unwittingly,  to  give  his  pubKc  measures,  sometimes 
adopted  on  his  own  princi^es,  and  sometimes  influenced  by  her  intrigues  and 
solicitations,  an  appearanoeof  vacillation,  and  even  of  duplicity,  whidi  greatly 
injured  them  both  in  the  public  opinion.  The  new  minister  finding  it  as  difficult 
to  deal  with  the  Assembly  of  Notables  as  his  predecessor,  the  King  finally  dis- 
solved that  body,  without  having  received  from  them  either  the  countenance  or 
good  counsel  which  had  been  expected,  thus  realizing  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Voltaire  concerning  such  convocations : 

^  Do  touf  ces  Etats  Tefiet  le  plu*  eommuii. 

Est  de  Toir  tout  not  muix,  0«n«  on  ■ooJager  nn.** 


After  dismission  of  the  Notables,  the  minister  adopted  or  recommended 
a  line  of  conduct  so  fluctuating  and  indecisive,  so  vicJent  at  one  time  in  sap- 
port  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  so  pusillanimous  when  he  encountered  resist- 
aiice.from  the  newly-awakened  spirit  of  liberty,  that  had  he  been  bribed  to  render 
the  Crown  at  once  odious  and  contemptible,  or  to  engage  his  master  in  a  line 
of  conduct  which  should  irritate  the  courageous^  and  encourage  the  timid* 
among  his  dissatisfied  subjects,  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  could  hardly,  after  the 
deepest  thought,  have  adopted  measures  better  adapted  for  such  a  purpose. 
As  if  determmed  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue  betwixt  the  King  and  the  Parlia- 
nent  of  Pans,  he  laid  belbre  the  latter  two  new  edicts  for  taxes,  similar  in  most 
respects  to  those  which  had  been  recommended  by  his  predecessor  Calonne  to 
the  NotaUes.  The  Parfiament  refused  to  register  these  edicts,  bemg  the  course 
which  the  mimster  ought  to  have  expected.  He  then  resolved  upon  a  di^lay 
of  the.royal  prerogative  in  its  most  arbitrary  and  obnoxious  form.  A  Bed  cf 
Justice,  as  it  was  termed,  was  held»t  where  the  King,  presiding  in  person  over 
the  Court  of  Parfiament,  commanded  the  edicts  imposing  certain  new  taxes  to 
ba  registered  in  his  own  presence;  thus,  by  an  act  of  authority  emanating 
direotiy  fro^  the  sovereign,  beating  down  the  only  sp^es  of  opposition  which 
the  subjeets,  tfarougb  any  organ  whatsoever,  oould  ofier  to  the  increase  of 
taxation* 
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The  Paifiament  yielded  the  semblance  of  a  momentary  obedience,  bat  pro* 
tested  solemnly,  that  the  edict  having  been  registered  solely  by  the  royal  com- 
mandf  and  against  their  unanimous  opinion,  should  not  have  the  ftwcc  of  a  law. 
They  remonstrated  also  to  the  throne  in  terms  of  great  freedom  and  energy, 
distinctly  intimating,  that  they  could  not  and  would  not  be  the  pasave  instni- 
ments,  through  the  medium  of  whom  the  public  was  to  be  loaded  with  new 
impositions ;  and  they  expcessed,  for  the  first  time,  in  direct  terms,  the  propo- 
sition, fraught  with  the  fete  of  France,  that  neither  the  edicts  of  the  King,  nor 
the  registration  of  those  edicts  by  the  Parliament,  were  sufficient  to  impoae 
permanent  burthens  on  the  people ;  but  that  such  taxation  was  competent  to 
the  States-general  only. 

In  punishment  of  their  undaunted  defence  of  the  popular  cause,  the  Parlia- 
ment was  banished  to  Troyes;  the  government  thus  increasing  the  national  dis- 
content by  the  removal  of  Che  principal  court  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  all  the 
evUs  uicident  to  a  delay  of  puUic  justice.  The  Provincial  Parliaments  sup- 
plorted  the  principles  adopted  by  their  brethren  of  Paris.  The  Chamber  of 
Accounts,  and  the  Court  of  Aids,  the  judicial  establishments  next  in  rank  to 
that  of  the  Parliament,  also  remonstrated  against  the  taxes,  and  refused  to  en- 
force them.  They  were  not  enforced  accordingly;  and  thus,  for  the  first  time, 
during  two  centuries  at  least,  the  royal  authority  of  France  being  brought  into 
direct  collision  with  public  opinion  and  resistance,  was,  by  the  energy  of  the 
subject,  compelled  to  retrograde  and  yield  ground.  This  was  the  first  direct 
and  immediate  movement  of  that  mighty  Revolution,  which  afterwards  rushed 
to  its  crisis  like  a  rock  rolling  down  a  mountiun.  This  was  the  first  torch  which 
was  actually  applied  to  the  various  combustibles  which  lay  scattered  through 
France,  and  wluch  we  have  endeavoured  to  analyze.  The  flamo  soon  spread 
into  the  provinces.  The  nobles  of  Brittany  broke  out  into  a  kind  of  insurrec- 
tion; the  Parliament  of  Grenoble  impugned  by  a  solemn  decree  the  legality  of 
}Mrt»  de  eachei.  Strange  and  alarming  fears, — wild  and  boundless  hopes, — 
inconsistent  nmiours, — a  vague  expectation  of  impending  events, — all  con- 
tributed to  agitate  the  public  mind.  The  quick  and  mercurial  tempers  which 
chiefly  distinguish  the  nation,  were  half  maddened  with  suspense,  while  even 
the  dull  nature  of  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  of  the  community  felt  the 
coming  impulse  of  extraordinary  changes,  as  cattie  are  observed  to  be  disturbed 
before  an  approaching  thunder-storm. 

The  minister  could  not  sustain  his  courage  in  such  a  menacing  conjuncture, 
yet  unhappily  attempted  a  show  of  resistance,  instead  of  leaving  the  King  to 
the  influence  of  his  own  sound  sense  and  excellent  disposition,  which  always 
induced  him  to  choose  the  means  of  conciliation.  There  was  indeed  but  one 
choice,  and  it  lay  betwixt  civil  war  or  concession.  A  despot  would  have  adopt* 
ed  the  former  course,  and  withdrawing  from  Paris,  would  have  gathered  around 
iam  the  army  still  his  own.  A  patriotic  monarch  (and  such  was  Lows  XVI. 
when  exercising  his  own  jndgment)  would  have  chosen  the  road  of  concession; 
yet  his  steps,  even  in  retreating,  would  have  been  so  firm,  and  his  attitude  so 
manly,  that  the  people  would  not  have  ventured  to  ascribe  to  fear  vHxat  flowed 
solely  from  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  But  the  conduct  of  the  minister,  or  of  those 
who  directed  his  motions,  was  an  alternation  of  irritating  opposition  to  the  pub* 
lie  voice,  and  of  iU*timed  concesnon  to  its  demands,  which  imptied  an  under- 
standing imiwired  by  the  perils  of  the  conjuocturo,  and  mequal  alike  to  the 
task  of  avoiding  them  by  concession,  or  feidsting  them  with  courage. 

The  King,  indeed,  recalled  the  Parliament  of  Paris  from  their  eule,  coming, 
at  the  same  time,  under  an  express  engagement  to  convoke  the  States-general, 
andleacSng  the  subjects,  of  course,  to  suf^KMe  that  the  new  imposts  were  to  be 
left  to  their  c<Misideration.  But,  as  if  to  irritate  men's  minds,  by  showing  a  do- 
sire  to  elude  the  execution  of  what  had  been  promised,  the  minister  ventured, 
IB  an  evil  houTt  to  hazard  another  experiment  u|>on  the  firmness  of  tfacif  nerves, 
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mad  agajn  to  oommit  the  ^gnity  of  the  saverdign  by  bringing  him  personally  to 
isBue  a  command,  which  experience  had  shown  the  Parliament  were  previously 
resolved  to  disobey.  By  this  new  proceeding,  the  King  was  induced  to  held 
what  was  called  a  Royal  Sitting  of  the  Parliament,  whidi  resembled  in  all  its 
forms  a  Bed  of  Justice,  except  that  it  seems  as  if  the  commands  of  the  monarch 
were  esteemed  less  authoritative  when  so  issued,  than  when  they  were,  as  on 
the  firmer  oocasioD,  deLvered  in  this  last  obnoxious  assembly. 

Thus,  at  less  advantage  than  b^ore,  and,  at  all  events,  after  the  total  failure 
of  a  fyaaet  experiment,  the  King,  arrayed  in  all  the  forms  of  his  royalty,  once 
more,  and  ibr  the  last  time,  convoked  his  Parliament  in  person;  and  again  with 
Ins  own  voice  commanded  the  court  to  register  a  royal  edict  for  a  loan  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty  milli<ms  of  francs,  to  be  raised  in  the  course  of  five  years. 
This  demand  gave  occasion  to  a  debate  which  lasted  nine  hours,  and  was  only 
doeed  by  the  King  rising  up,  and  issuing  at  length  his  positive  and  imperative 
orders  tb&t  the  loan  should  be  registered.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  meeting, 
the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  the  Duke  of  OrieanS)  arose,  as  if  in  reply,  and 
demanded  to  know  if  they  were  assembled  in  a  Bed  of  Justice  or  a  Royd  Sit- 
ting; and  receiving  for  answer  that  the  latter  was  the  quatity  of  the  meeting, 
he  entered  a  solonn  protest  against  the  proceedings.*  Thus  was  the  authority 
of  the  ,King  once  more  brought  in  direct  opposition  to  the  assertors  of  the  rights 
of  the  people,  as  if  on  purpose  to  show,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  nation,  that 
its  terrors  were  only  those  of  a  phantom,  whose  shadowy  bulk  might  overawe 
the  tinud,  but  could  <^er  no  real  cause  of  fear  when  courageously  opposed. 

The  minister  did  not,  however,  give  way  without  such  an  ineffectual  struggle, 
as  at  once  showed  the  weakness  of  the  royal  authority,  and  the  willingness  to 
widd  it  with  the  despotic  sway  of  former  times.  Two  members  of  the  Parlia- 
ment  of  Paris  were  imprisoned  in  remote  fiMrtresses,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  sent  in  exile  to  his  estate. 

A  kmg  and  animated  exchange  of  remonstrances  followed  betwixt  the  King 
and  the  Parliament,  in  which  the  finrmer  acknowledged  Ins  weakness,  qven  by 
entering  into  the  discussion  ofji^rerogative,  as  well  as  by  the  concessions  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  tender.  Meantime,  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  nourish- 
ed the  romantic  idea  of  getting  rid  of  these  refractory  courts  entirely,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  evade  the  convocation  of  the  States-general,  substituting  in 
their  place  the  erection  of  a  Cour-plmUrej  or  ancient  Feudal  Court,  composed 
of  prmces,  peers,  marshals  of  France,  deputies  from  the  provinces,  and  other 
distingmshed  persons,^  who  should  in  future  exercise  all  the  higher  and  nobler 
duties  of  the  Parliaments,  thus  reduced  to  their  original  and  proper  duties  as 
courts  of  justice.  But  a  court,  or  council  of  the  ancient  feudal  times,  with  so 
fliigbt  an  infusion  of  popular  representation,  could  in  no  shape  haVe  accorded 
with  the  ideas  which  now  generally  prevailed ;  and  so  much  was  this  felt  to  be 
the  case,  that  many  of  the  peers,  and  other  persons  nominated  members  of  the 
Cimr-piauere,  declined  the  seats' proposed  to  them,  and  the  whole  plan  fell  to 
the  ground. 

Meantime,  violence  succeeded  to  violence,  and  remonstrance  to  remon- 
strance. The  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  all  the  provincial  bodies  of  the  same 
description,  being  suspended  from  their  functions,  and  the  course  of  regular 
justice  of  course  interrupted,  tlie  spirit  of  revolt  became  general  through  the 
feidro,  and  broke  out  in  riots  and  insurrections  of  a  formidable  description ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  were  observed  to  become 
dreadfully  agitated. 

There  wanted  not  writers  to  fan  the  rising  discontent ;  and  what  seems  more 
■ingalar,  they  wefe  permitted  to  do  so  wHhout  interruption,  notwithstanding 
the  deepened  jealousy  with  which  free  discussion  was  now  regarded  in  France. 

*  Thtw  aeoMnfalo  •feats  look  plMe  o«  IMi  Novembor,  1787. 
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Libels  and  fafires  of  every  deaciiptiofii  were  pubttdy  circulated,  witbout  an  at* 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  gOTernment  to  suppress  the  publkations?  or  to  punish 
their  authors,  although  the  most  scandalous  attacks  on  the  royal  fiimily*  and  od 
the  queen  in  particular*  were  dispersed  along  with  these  political  effusions.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  arm  of  power  was  paralyzed*  and  the  bonds  of  authority  whicit 
had  so  long  fettered  the  French  people  were  falling  asunder  of  themselves ;  for 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  so  long  unknown,  was  now  openly  assumed  and  exer- 
oised,  without  the  government  daring  to  interfere. 

To  conclude  the  picture*  as  if  God  and  man  had  alike  determined  the  fall  <^ 
this  ancient  monarchy,  a  hurricane  of  most  portentous  and  unusual  character 
burst  on  the  kingdom,  and  laying  waste  the  promised  harvest  far  and  wide* 
showed  to  the  terrified  inhabitants  the  prospect  at  once  of  poverty  and  &mine» 
added  to  those  of  national  bankruptcy  and  a  distracted  government. 

The  latter  evils  seemed  last  advancing ;  for  the  state  of  the  finances  became 
so  utterly  desperate,  that  Louis  was  under  the  necessity  of  stopping  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  treasury  payments,  and  issuing  bills  for  the  deficiency.  At  this 
awful  crisis,  fearing  for  the  King,  and  more  for  himself  the  Archbishop  of  Sens 
retired  from  administration,*  and  left  the  monarch,  while  bankruptcy  and  famine 
threatened  the  jungdom,  to  manage  as  he  might,  amid  the  storms  which  the 
measures  of  the  minister  himself  had  provoked  to  the  uttermost. 

A  new  premier,  and  a  total  alteration  of  measures,  were  to  be  resorted  to» 
while  Neckar,  the  popular  favourite,  called  to  the  helm  of  the  state,  regretted, 
with  bitter  anticipation  of  misfortune,  the  time  which  had  been  worse  tlian 
wasted  under  the  rule  of  the  Archbishop,  who  had  employed  it  in  augmenting 
tlie  enemies  and  diminishing  the  resources  of  the  crown,  and  forcing  the  King 
on  such  measures  as  caused  tlie  royal  authority  to  be  generally  regarded  as  the 
common  enemy  of  all  ranks  of  the  kingdom.  To  redeem  the  royal  pledge  by 
convoking  the  States-general,  seemed  to  Neckar  the  most  fair  as  well  as  most 
politic  proceeding ;  and  indeed  this  afforded  the  only  chance  of  once  more 
reconciling  the  prince  with  the  people,  though  it  was  now  yielding  that  to  a 
demand)  which  two  years  before  would  have  hup  received  as  a  boon. 

We  have  aheady  observed  that  the  constitiflbn  of  this  Assembly  of  National 
RepresentativeS'Was  little  understood,  though  the  phrase  was  in  tlie  mouth  of 
ev^  one.  It  was  to  be  the  panacea  to  the  disorders  of  the  nation,  yet  men 
knew  imperfectly  the  mode  of  composing  this  universal  medicine,  or  the  manure 
of  its  operation.  Or  rather,  the  people  of  France  invoked  the  assistance  ot 
this  national  council,  as  they  would  have  done  that  of  a  tutelary  angel,  witli  full 
confidence  in  his  power  and  benevolence,  though  they  neither  knew  the  form 
in  which  he  might  appear,  nor  the  nature  of  the  miracles  which  he  was  to  per- 
form in  their  behalf.  It  has  been  strongly  objected  to  Neckar,  that  he  neglect- 
ed, on  the  part  of  the  crown,  to  take  Sie  initiative  line  of  conduct  on  thw  im- 
portant occasion,  and  it  has  been  urged  that  it  was  the  minister's  duty,  without 
making  any  question,  or  permitting  any  doubt,  to  assume  that  mode  of  conven- 
ing the  States,  and  regulating  them  when  assembled^  which  should  best  tend  to 
secure  the  tottering  influence  of  his  master.  But  Neckar  probably  thought  the 
time  was  past  in  which  this  power  might  have  been  assumed  by  the  crown  with- 
out exciting  jealousy  or  opposition.  The  royal  authority,  he  might  recoDect, 
had  been  of  late  years  repeatedly  strained,  until  it  had  repeatedly  given  way, 
and  the  issue,  first  of  the  Bed  of  Justice,  and  then  of  the  Royal  Sitting,  was 
sufficient  to  show  that  words  of  authority  would  be  wasted  ^  in  vain  upon  diso- 
bedient earS)  and  might  only  excite  a  resistance  which  would  prove  its  own  lack 
of  power.  It  was,  therefore,  advisable  not  to  trust  to  the  unaided  exercise  of 
prerogative,  but  to  strengthen  instead  the  regulations  which  might  be  adopted 
'''  ■      —  ■■■  -  ^  , 

•25th  Aoinist,  1789.    The  Archbishop  fled  to  Italy  with  gfMt  ezpeditioB  ftftnr  he  hwl  0iv«B 
m  hp  rcmgoation  to  his  uafortuBstc  soToreign. 
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fbr  the  constitution  of  the  States-general,  by  the  approbation  of  some  public 
body  independent  of  the  King  and  his  ministers.  And  with  this  purpose,  Neckar 
convened  a  second  meeting  of  Uie  Notables,*  and  laid  before  them,  for  their 
consideration,  his  plan  for  the  constitution  of  the  States-general. 

lliere  were  two  great  points  submitted  to  this  body,  concerning  the  consti- 
tution of  the  States  general.  I.  In  what  proportion  the  deputies  of  the  Three 
Estates  should  be  represented  ?  II.  Whether,  when  assembled,  the  Nobles, 
Clergy,  and  Third  £state>  or  Commons,  should  act  separately  as  distinct  cham- 
bers, or  sit  and  vote  as  one  united  body  ? 

Neckar,  a  minister  of  an  honest  and  candid  disposition,  a  republican  also, 
and  therefore  on  principle  a  respecter  of  public  opinion,  unhappily  did  not  re- 
collect, that  to  be  well-formed  and  accurate,  public  opinion  should  be  founded 
on  the  authority  of  men  of  talents  and  integrity ;  and  that  the  popular  mind 
must  be  pre-occupied  by  arguments  of  a  sound  and  virtuous  tendency,  else  the 
enemy  will  sow  tares,  and  the  public  will  receive  it  in  the  absence  of  more 
wholesome  grain.  Perhaps  also,  this  minister  found  himself  less  in  his  element 
when  treating  of  state  affairs,  than  while  acting  in  his  proper  capacity  as  a 
financier.  However  that  may  be,  Neckar's  conduct  resembled  that  of  an  un- 
resolved general,  who  directs  his  movements  by  the  report  of  a  council  of  war. 
He  did  not  suiSciently  perceive  the  necessity  that  the  measures  to  be  taken 
should  originate  with  himself  rather  than  arise  from  the  suggestion  of  others, 
and  did  not,  therefore,  avail  himself  of  his  situation  and  high  popularity,  to 
recommend  such  general  preliminary  arrangements  as  might  preserve  the  u^u- 
eoce  of  the  crown  in  the  States-general,  without  encroaching  on  the  rights  of 
the  subject.  The  silence  of  Neckar  leaving  all  in  doubt,  and  open  to  discussicMit 
those  arguments  had  most  weight  with  the  public  which  ascribed  most  import- 
ance to  the  Third  Estate.  The  talents  of  the  Nobles  and  Clergy  might  be 
considered  as  having  been  already  in  vain  appealed  to  in  the  two  sessions  of 
the  Notables,  an  assembly  composed  chiefly  out  of  the  privileged  classes,  and 
whose  advice  and  opinion  had  been  given  without  producing  any  corresponding 
good  efiect.  The  Parliament  had  declared  themselves  incompetent  to  the 
measures  necessary  for  the  exigencies  of  the  kingdom.  The  course  adopted 
by  the  King  indicated  doubt  and  uncertainty,  if  not  incapacity.  The  Tiers 
Etat,  therefore,  was  the  body  of  counsellors  to  whom  the  nation  looked  at  this 
critical  conjuncture. 

><  What  is  the  Tiers  Etat?''  formed  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  by  the  Abb^ 
Sieyes ;  and  the  answer  returned  by  the  author  was  such  as  augmented  all  the 
magnificent  ideas  already  floating  in  men^s  minds  concerning  the  impcMtonce  of 
this  order.  <«  The  Tiers  Etat,"  said  he,  «<  comprehends  the  whole  nation  of 
France,  excepting  only  the  Nobles  and  Clergy.*'  This  view  of  the  matter  was 
ao  far  successful,  that  the  Notables  recommended  that  the  Commons,  or  Third 
Estate,  should  have  a  body  of  representatives  equal  to  those  of  the  Nobles  and 
the  Clergy  united,  and  should  thus  form,  in  point  of  relative  numbers,  the  moiety 
of  the  whole  delegates. 

This,  however,  would  have  been  cmnparatively  of  small  importance,  had  it 
been  determined  that  the  Three  Estates  were  to  sit,  deliberate,  and  vote,  not  as 
an  united  body,  but  in  three  'several  chambers. 

Neckar  conceded  to  the  Tiers  Etat  the  right  of  double  representation,  but 
seemed  prepared  to  maintain  the  ancient  order  of  debating  and  voting  by 
separate  chambers.  The  crown  had  been  already  worsted  by  the  rising  spirit 
of  the  country  in  every  attempt  which  it  had  made  to  stand  through  its  own 
unassisted  strength ;  and  torn  as  the  bodies  of  the  clergy  and  nobles  were  by 
internal  dissensions,  and  weakened  by  the  degree  of  popular  odium  with  which 
tbey  were  loaded*  it  would  have  required  an  artfol  consolidation  of  their  foroa» 

•  Wovembor,  178S. 
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and  an  intimate  union  betwixt  them  and  the  crown*  to  maintain  a  balance 
against  the  popular  claims  of  the  CcHnmons,  likely  to  be  at  once  so  boUUy 
urged  by  themselves,  and  so  fiivourably  viewed  by  the  nation.  All  this  waa« 
however*  left*  in  a  great  measure,  to  accident,  while  ev^  chance  was  against 
its  being  arranged  in  tlie  way  most  advantageous  to  the  monarchy. 

The  minister  ought  also  in  pohcy  to  have  paved  the  way,  for  securing  a  party 
in  the  Third  Estate  itsaif,  which  should  bear  some  character  of  royalism.   Thii9 
might  doubtless  have  been  done  by  the  usual  ministerial  arts  of  influencinff 
elections,  or  gaining  over  to  the  crown-interests  some  of  the  many  men  oT 
talents,  who,  determined  to  raise  themselves  in  this  new  world,  had  not  yet 
settled  to  which  side  they  were  to  give  their  support.     But  Neckar,  less  ae- 
quainted  with  men  than  with  mathematics,  imagined  that  every  member  had  in- 
telligence enough  to  see  the  measures  beat  calculated  for  the  public  good,  and 
virtue  enough  to  follow  them  faithfully  and  exclusively.     It  was  in  vain  thait 
the  Marquis  de  Bouill^  pointed  out  die  dangers  arising  from  the  constitution 
assigned  to  the  States-general,  and  insisted  that  the  minister  was  arming  the 
popular  part  of  the  nation  against  the  two  privileged  orders,  and  that  the  latter 
would  soon  e:q>erience  the  effects  of  their  hatred,  animated  by  self-interest  and 
vanity,  the  most  active  passions  of  mankind.     Neckar  calmly  replied,  that  there 
was  a  necessary  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  virtues  of  the  human  heart; — ^the 
maxim  of  a  worthy  man,  but  not  of  an  enlightened  statesman,*  who  has  but  too 
much  reason  to  know  liow  often  both  the  virtues  and  the  prudence  of  human 
nature  are  surmounted  by  its  prejudices  and  passions. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  doubt*  and  total  want  of  preparation*  that  the  King  was 
to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  people,  whose  elections  had  been  trusted  en- 
tirely to  chance,  without  even  an  attempt  to  influence  them  in  favour  of  th^ 
most  eligible  persons.  Yet  surely  the  Crown,  hitherto  almost  the  sole  acknow- 
ledged authority  in  France,  should  have  been  provided  with  supporters  in  the 
new  autliority  which  was  to  be  assembled.  At  least  the  minister  might  have 
been  prepared  with  some  system  or  plan  of  proceeding*  upon  which  &is  most 
important  convention  was  to  conduct  its  deliberations ;  but  there  was  not  even 
an  attempt  to  take  up  the  reins' which  were  floating  on  the  necks  of  those  who 
were  for  the  first  time  harnessed  to  the  chariot  of  the  State.  All  was  expecta- 
tion* mere  vague  and  unauthorized  hope,  that  in  this  multitude  of  counsellors 
there  would  be  found  safety.! 

Hitherto  we  have  described  the  silent  and  smoothybut  swifl  and  powerful 
stream  of  innovation*  as  it  rolled  on  to  the  edge  of  the  sheer  precipice.  We 
are  now  to  view  the  precipitate  tumult  and  terrors  of  the  cataract. 


*  See  Munoiret  de  BomUi.  Madame  de  Stael  heraelfadmiui  this  deficiency  in  the  cliaracter  of 
a  father,  of  whom  she  was  justly  proad. — "  Se  iiant  trop,  il  faut  Tarouer,  &  rempire  de  la  raison.** 
— Conddcreiiont  sur  h  Reoolutioti^  vol.  I.  pf  171. 

f  A  calembonrgof  the  period  presaged  a  different  reaidt. — ^**So  immeroos  a  concourse  of  state- 

Shysicians  aasemblcd  to  consult  for  the  weal  of  the  nation,  argued,**  it  was  said,  **the  imminent 
anger  and  approaching  death  of  the  patient.** 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Meeting  of  the  Stateg-General. — Predominant  Influence  of  the  Tiers  Etat — 
Property  not  repreeented  sufficiently  in  that  Body — General  Character  of 
the  Members. — Disposition  of  the  Estate  of  the  Nobles — And  of  the  Clergy, 
— Plan  ef  forming  the  TJiree  Estates  into  Ttoo  Houses — Its  Advantages — 
It  fails, — The  Clergy  unite  ttith  the  Tiers  Etat,  whieh  assumes  the  Title  of 
the  National  Assembly. — They  assume  the  Task  of  Legislation^  and  declare 
all  former  Fiscal  Regulations  illegtd. —  They  assert  their  Determination  to 
continue  their  Sessions, — Royal  Sitting — Terminates  in  the  Triumph  of  the 
Assembly, — Parties  in  that  Body — Mounier — Constitutionalists — Repub* 
Ueans — Jacobins — Orleans, 

The  Estates-general  of  France  met  at  Versailles  on  the  5th  May,  1789,  and 
that  was  indisputably  the  firet  day  of  the  Revolution.  The  Abb<5  Sieyes,  in  a 
parophlet  which  we  have  mentioned,  had  already  asiked,  *'  What  was  the  Third 
Estate  ? — It  was  the  whole  nation.  What  had  it  been  hitherto  in  a  political  lisfht  ? 
— ^Nothing.  What  was  it  about  to  become  presently  ? — Something."  Had  the 
last  answer  been  Everything^  it  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth,  for  it  soon 
appeared  that  this  Third  Estate,  which,  in  the  year  1614,  the  Nobles  had  refused 
to  acknowledge  even  as  a  younger  brother*  of  their  order,  was  now.  like  the 
rod  of  the  prophet*  to  swallow  up  all  those  who  affected  to  share  its  power. 
Even  amid  the  pageantry  with  which  the  ceremonial  of  the  firM  sitting  abounded, 
it  was  clearly  visible  that  che  wishes,  hopes,  and  interest  of  fhn  public,  were  ex- 
clusively fixed  upon  the  representatives  of  the  Commons.  1'IiC  rich,  garments 
and  floating  plumes  of  the  nobihtr.  and  the  reverend  robes  of  the  clergy,  had 
nothing  to  fix  the  public  eye;  their  soundhig  and  emphatic  titles  had  nothing  to 
win  the  ear;  the  recollection  of  the  high  feats  of  the  one.  and  long  sanctified 
characters  of  tlie  other  order,  hacl  nothing  to  influence  the  mind  of  the  specta- 
tors. All  eyes  were  turned  on  the  members  of  the  Third  Estate,  in  a  plebeian 
and  humble  costume,  corresponding  to  their  lowly  birth  and  occupation,  as  the 
only  portion  of  the  assembly  from  whom  they  looked  for  the  lights  and  the  coun- 
ads  which  the  time  demanded. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  assert)  that  the  body  which  thus  engrossed  the  national 
attention  was  devoid  of  talents  to  deserve  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  Tiers  Etat 
eoz..ained  a  large  proportion  of  the  learning,  the  intelligence,  and  the  eloquence 
of  the  kingdom;  but  unhappily  it  was  composed  of  men  of  theory  rather  than 
of  practice,  men  more  prepared  to  change  than  to  preserve  or  repair;  and,  above 
all«  of  men,  who,  generally  speaking,  were  not  directly  concerned  in  the  pre- 
servation of  peace  and  order,  by  possessing  a  large  property  in  the  country. 

The  due  proportion  in  which  talents  and  property  are  represented  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  is  perhaps  the  best  assurance  for  the  stability  of  the 
constitution.  Men  of  talents,  hold,  enterprizing,  eager  for  distinction,  and  am- 
bitious of  power,  suffer  no  opportunity  to  escape  of  recommending  such  measures 
as  may  improve  the  general  system,  and  raise  to  distinction  those  by  whom  they 
are  proposed;  while  men  of  substance,  desirous  of  preserving  tlie  property  which 
they  possess,  are  scrupulous  in  scrutinizing  every  new  measure,  and  steady  in 
rejecting  such  as  are  not  accompanied  with  the  most  certain  prospect  of  advan- 
tage to  the  state.  Talent,  eager  and  active,  desires  the  means  of  employment; 
Property,  cautious,  doubtful,  jealous  of  innovation,  acts  as  a  regulator  rather 
tlian  an  impulse  on  the  machine,  by  preventing  its  moving  either  too  rapidly,  or 

•  ITie  Baron  de  Spnnoei,  when  the  EsUtoa  of  tho  Kinffdom  were  comparod  to  threft  brethrea, 
of  which  the  Tiera  Eta;  was  youngoat,  declarod  that  the  Commons  of  France  hnd  no  title  to 
arrogate  Bu«h  a  relationship  with  tho  Nobl^'*,  to  whom  they  were  so  far  inferior  m  blood,  and  A 
estkiiat)«n. . 
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changing  too  suddenly.    The  OTer-caution  of  those  bj  whom  property  is 
ffcnted  may  sometixues,  indeed^  delay  a  projected  improTement,  but  much 
frequently  impedes  a  rash  and  hazardous  experiment     Looking  back  on 
parliamentary  history  of  two  centuries,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  much  practical 
wisdom  has  been  derived  fix)m  the  influence  exercised  by  those  members  called 
Country  Gentlemen^  who<  unambitious  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  their 
eloquence,  and  undesirous  of  mingling  in  the  ordinary  debates  of  the  house* 
make  their  sound  and  unsophisticated  good  sense  heard  and  understood  upon 
every  crisis  of  importance,  in  a  manner  alike  respected  by  the  ministry  and  tlie 
opposition  of  the  day, — ^by  the  professed  statesmen  of  the  house,  whose  dailj 
business  is  legislation,  and  whose  thoughts,  in  some  instances,  are  devoted  to 
public  affairs,  because  they  have  none  of  their  own  much  worth  looking  after. 
In  this  great  and  most  important  characteristic  of  representation,  the  Tiers  £ta^ 
of  France  was  necessarily  deficient;  in  fact>  the  part  of  the  French  constitution* 
which,  without  exactly  corresponding  to  the  country  gentlemen  of  En^and* 
most  nearly  resembled  them,  was  a  proportion  of  the  Rural  Noblesse  of  FViance^ 
who  were  represented  amongst  the  Estate  of  the  Nobility.     An  edict,  detach- 
ing these  rural  proprietors,  and  perhaps  the  inferior  clergy,  from  their  proper 
orders  1  and  including  their  representatives  in  that  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  would  have 
infused  into  the  latter  assembly  a  proportional  regard  for  the  rights  of  land- 
holders, whetlier  lay  or  clerical;  and  as  they  must  have  had  a  voice  in  thoae 
anatomical  experiments,  of  which  their  pro|)erty  was  about  to  become  the  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  supposed  they  would  have  resisted  the  application  of  the  scalpel, 
excepting  when  it  was  unavoidably  necessary.     Instead  of  which,  both  the  no- 
bles and  clergy  came  soon  to  be  placed  on  the  anatomical  table  at  the  mercy 
of  each  state-quack,  who,  having  no  interest  in  their  sufierings,  thought  tbeni 
excellent  subjects  on  which  to  exemplify  some  &vourite  hypothesis. 

While  owners  of  extensive  landed  property  were  in  a  great  measure  excluded 
from  the  representation  of  the  Third  Estate,  its  ranks  were  filled  from  those 
classes  which  seek  novelties  in  theory^  and  which  are  in  the  habit  of  profiting 
by  them  in  practice.  There  were  professed  men  of  letters  called  thither>  as 
they  hoped  and  expected,  to  realize  theories,  for  the  greater  part  inconsistent 
with  the  present  state  of  things,  in  which,  to  use  one  of  their  own  choicest 
common-places < — <*  Mind  had  not  yet  acquired  its  due  rank.*'  There  were 
many  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  law;  for,  unhappily,  in  this  profession  also  the 
graver  and  more  enlightened  members  were  called  by  their  rank  to  the  Estate 
of  the  Noblesse.  To  these  were  united  churchmen  without  livings,  and  physi- 
cians without  patients ;  men,  whose  education  generally  makes  them  important 
in  the  humble  society  in  which  they  move,  and  who  are  proportionally  presump- 
tuous and  conceited  of  their  own  powers,  when  advanced  into  that  which  is 
superior  to  their  usual  walk.  There  were  many  bankers  also  speculators  in 
politics,  as  in  their  natural  employment  of  stock-jobbing;  aiid  tliere  were  inter- 
mingled with  the  classes  we  have  noticed  some  individual  nobles,  expeUed  from 
their  ovm  ranks  for  ^i^ant  of  character ^  who.  like  the  dissolute  Mirabeau,  a 
moral  monster  (or  talents  and  Mfant  of  principle,  menaced,  from  the  station 
which  tliey  had  assumed,  the  rights  of  the  class  from  which  they  had  been  ex- 
pelled, and  like  deserters  of  every  kind  were  willing  to  guide  the  foes  to  whom 
they  had  fid-  into  the  intrenchments  of  the  friends  whom  they  had  forsaken, 
or  by  whom  they  had  been  exiled.  There  were  also  mixed  with  these  perilous 
elements  many  individuals,  not  only  endowed  with  talents  and  integrity*  but 
possessing  a  respectable  proportion  of  sound  sense  and  judgment;  but  who  un- 
fortunately aided  le?s  to  counteract  the  revolutionary  tendency*  than  to  justiiy 
it  by  arcfument  or  dignify  it  by  example.  From  the  very  beprinning-  the  Tiers 
Etat  evinced  a  determhied  purpose  to  annihilate  in  consequence  if  not  in  rank, 
the  wtlier  two  or<lers  of  the  state,  and  to  engross  the  whole  power  into  their 
own  han'fb 
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It  must  be  allowed  to  the  Coramons,  that  the  Noblease  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  a  paramount  superiority  over  the  middle  class,  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  just  degree  of  consideration  due  to  their  felloMrHiubj'icts,  and  irreconcilablo 
with  the  spirit  of  enlightened  times.  They  enjoyed  mauy  phvilegcs  which  were 
humiliating  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  others  that  were  grossly  ur;just,  among 
which  must  be  reckoned  their  immunities  from  taxation.  Assembled  as  an 
Estate  of  the  KingdcMB,  they  felt  the  MprU-de-corp^y  and.  attached  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  their  ofder»  showed  little  readiness  to  make  the  sacrifices  which 
the  times  demimded,  though  at  the  risk  of  having  what  they  refused  to  grant» 
forcibly  wrested  from  them.  They  were  publicly  and  im|>rudently  tenacious. 
when,  both  on  principle  and  in  pohcy,  they  should  have  been  compUant  and 
accommodating — for  their  own  8ake>  as  well  as  that  of  the  sovereign.  Yet  let 
us  be  just  to  that  gallant  and  unfortunate  body  of  men.  They  possessed  the 
courage,  if  not  the  skill  or  strength  of  their  ancestors,  and  while  we  blame  the 
Tiolence  with  which  they  clung  to  useless  and  antiquated  privilegesi  let  us  re- 
member that  these  were  a  part  of  their  inheritance,  which  no  man  renounces 
willingly,  and  no  man  of  spirit  pelds  up  to  threats.  If  they  erred  in  not  adopt- 
ing from  the  beginning  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  concession,  no  body  of  men 
ever  suflered  so  cruelly  for  hesitating  to  obey  a  summons*  which  called  them  to 
acts  of  such  unusual  self-denial. 

The  Clergy  were  no  less  tenacious  of  the  privileges  of  the  church,  than  the 
Noblesse  of  their  peculiar  feudal  immunities.  It  had  b^en  already  plainly  inti- 
mated, that  the  property  of  the  clerical  orders  ought  to  be  subject,  as  well  as 
all  other  species  of  property,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state;  and  the  philo- 
sophical opinions  which  had  impugned  their  principles  of  faith,  and  rendered 
their  persons  ridiculous  instead  of  reverend,  would,  it  was  to  be  feared,  induce 
those  by  whom  they  were  entertained,  to  extend  theur  views  to  a  general  seizure 
of  the  whole,  instead  of  a  part,  of  the  churl's  wealth. 

Both  the  first  and  second  Estates,  therefore,  kept  aloof,  moved  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  private  interests  of  each  stood  committed,  and  both  endeavoured 
to  avert  the  coming  storm,  by  retarding  tlie  dehberations  of  the  States-general 
They  were  particularly  <Icsirous  to  secure  their  individual  importance  as  distinct 
orders,  and  appealed  to  ancient  practice  and  tne  usage  of  the  year  1614.  by 
which  the  three  several  estates  sat  and  voted  in  three  separate  bodies.  But 
the  Tiers  Etat,  who,  from  the  beginning,  felt  their  own  strength,  were  deter- 
mined to  choose  that  mode  of  procedure  by  which  their  force  should  be  aug- 
mented and  consolidated.  The  double  representation  had  rendered  them  equal 
in  numbers  to  both  the  other  bodies,  and  as  they  were  sure  of  some  interest 
among  the  inferior  Noblesse,  and  a  very  considerable  party  amongst  the  lower 
Clergy,  the  assistance  of  these  two  minorities,  added  to  their  own  numbers, 
must  necessarily  give  them  the  superiority  in  every  vote,  providing  tlie  three 
chambers  coukl  be  united  into  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Clergy  and  Nobles  saw  that  an  union  of  this  nature 
would  place  all  their  privileges  and  prop^ty  at  the  mercy  of  tiie  Commons* 
whom  the  union  of  the  chambers  in  one  assembly  woidd  invest  with  an  over- 
wlielming  majority  in  that  convocation.  They  had  no  reason  to  expect  tliat 
this  power,  if  once  acquired,  would  be  used  with  moderation,  for  not  only  had 
their  actually  obnoxious  privileges  been  assailed  by  every  battery  of  reason  and 
of  ridicule,  but  the  records  of  former  ages  had  been  ransacked  for  ridiculous 
absurdities  and  detestable  cruelties  of  the  possessors  of  feudal  power,  all  which 
were  imputed  to  the  present  privileged  classes,  and  mingled  with  many  fictions 
of  unutterable  horror,  devised  on  purpose  to  give  a  yet  darker  colouring  to  the 

system  which  it  was  their  object  to  destroy.*    Every  motive^  therefore*  of  self- 

'"'  — ..  ...-,.,  — .  _  -~—  ■  ■■     ■  —  —  ■    ■■      ■*  ■  ■       ■» 

•  It  wna,  for  rxamnli*,  gr*vclv  statrH,  :ha»  n  »pignnMr  of  a  rrrinin  prorincft  po»»et$H  ii  ff.ndiil 
riprht  tn  put  two  of  hi«i  vMSAla  to  (l4*!^th  upon  his  return  from  kantiog,  aad  t»  rip  tiieir  b«UiM 
9p«fi,  Mid  pluiign  hit  r««t  'uA%  tkfMT  •ntiNiJt  lo  warm  riuim ! 
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interest  and  self-preservation,  induced  the  two  first  cliamberst  aware  of  the 
possession  which  the  third  had  obtained  over  the  public  mind)  to  maintain^  if 
possible,  the  specific  individuality  of  their  separate  classeS)  and  use  the  righi 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  vested  in  them,  of  protecting  their  own  interests  by 
th^ir  own  separate  votes*  as  distinct  bodies. 

Others,  with  a  deeper  view,  and  on  less  selfish  reasoning,  saw  much  hazard 
in  amalgamating  the  whole  force  of  the  state,  saving  that  which  remained  io 
the  crown,  into  one  powerfijl  bodVf  subject  to  all  the  hasty  impulses  to  which 
popular  assemblies  lie  exposed*  as  lakes  to  the  wind,  and  in  placing  the  person 
and  authority  of  the  king  in  solitary  and  diametrical  opposition  to  what  oaust 
necessarily,  in  moments  of  enthusiasm,  appear  to  be  the  will  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple. Such  statesmen  would  have  preferred  retaining  an  intermediate  check  upon 
the  popular  counsels  of  tlie  Tiers  Etat  by  the  other  two  chaAibers,  which  might, 
as  in  England^  have  been  united  into  one,. and  would  have  presented  an  impos- 
ing front,  both  in  point  of  wealth  and  property*  and  through  the  respect  which* 
excepting  under  tiie  influence  of  popular  emotion*  the  people*  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, cannot  help  entertaining  tor  birth  and  rank.  Such  a  body,  providing  the 
stormy  temper  of  the  times  had  admitted  of  its  foundations  being  laid  suffi- 
ciently strong,  would  have  served  as  a  break-water  betwixt  the  tlurone  and  the 
stream-tide  of  popular  opinion ;  and  the  monarch  would  have  been  S()ared  the 
painful  and  perilous  task  of  opposing  himself  personally*  directly,  and  without 
screen,  or  protection  of  any  kind,  to  the  democratical  part  of  the  constitution. 
Above  all,  by  means  of  such  an  Upper  House,  time  would  have  been  obtained 
for  reviewing  more  coolly  those  measiures*  which  might  have  passed  hastily 
through  the  assembly  of  Popular  Representatives.  It  is  observed  in  the  history 
of  innovation,  tiiat  the  indirect  and  unforeseen  consequences  of  every  great 
change  of  an  existing  system,  are  more  numerous  and  extensive  than  those 
wliich  had  been  foreseen  and  calculated  upon,  whetlier  by  those  who  allvocated* 
or  tliose  who  opposed  the  alteration.  The  advantages  of  a  constitution,  in 
which  each  measure  of  legislation  must  necessarily  be  twice  deliberately  argued 
by  separate  senates >  acting  under  different  impressions*  and  interposing,  at  the 
same  time,  a  salutary  delay,  during  which  heats  may  subside,  and  erroneous 
views  be  corrected,  requires  no  further  illustration. 

It  must  be  owned,  nevertheless,  that  there  existed  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
any  attempt  which  might  have  been  made,  to  give  weight  to  the  Nobles  aa  a 
separate  chamber.  The  community  at  large  looked  to  reforms  deeply  afiecting 
the  immunities  of  the  privileged  classes,  as  the  most  obvious  means  for  the  re- 
generation of  tiie  kiniifdoni  at  lar^e,  and  must  have  seen  with  jealousy  an  insti- 
tution like  an  Upper  House,  which  placed  the  parties  who  were  principally  to 
suffer  these  chancres  in  a  condition  to  impede,  or  altogether  prevent  them.  It 
was  naturally  to  be  expected,  that  the  Clergy  and  Nobles,  united  in  an  Upper 
House >  must  have  become  somewhat  partial  judges  in  the  question  of  retrench- 
ing and  limiting  their  own  exclusive  privileges ;  and,  besides  the  ill-will  which 
the  Commons  bore  them  as  the  possessors  and  assertors  of  rights  infringing  on 
the  liberlie3  of  the  people,  it  might  be  justly  apprehended  that,  if  the  scourge 
destined  for  them  were  placed  in  their  own  hand,  they  might  use  it  with  the 
chary  moderation  of  the  squire  in  the  romance  of  Cervantes.  There  would 
also  have  been  reason  to  doubt  that,  when  the  nation  was  so  much  divided  by 
factions,  two  Houses,  sc>  dilferent  in  character  and  composition,  could  hardly 
have  been  brought  to  act  with  firnmess  and  Uberality  towards  each  other: — that 
the  one  would  have  been  ever  scheming  for  the  recovery  of  their  full  privileges, 
supposin{7  tiicy  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  a  part  of  them*  while  the  other 
would  still  look  tbrwartl  to  the  accon^plislnnent  of  an  entirely  democratical  revo- 
lution. In  tiiis  way,  the  ch«>cks  which  ought  to  have  acted  merely  to  restrain 
the  violcnco  of  either  party,  might  opt  rate  as  the  means  of  oversetting  tbo 
constitution  which  llioy  were  intended  to  pT<?»erve. 
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StilL  it  must  be  obaervedi  tlmt  wbiie  the  King  retaiued  aiiy  portion  of  autho- 
rity, he  might*  with  the  countenance  of  the  supposed  Upper  Chamberi  or  Senate* 
have  balanced  the  progress  of  democracy.  Difficult  as  the  task  might  be>  an 
attempt  towards  it  ought  to  have  been  made.  But,  unhappily,  the  King's  ear 
'was  successively  occupied  by  two  seta  of  advisers,  one  of  whom  counselled 
him  to  surrender  every  thing  to  the  humour  of  the  reformers  of  the  state, 
^irhile  the  other  urged  him  to  resist  their  most  reasonable  wishes ; — without 
considering  that  he  had  to  deal  with  those,  who  had  the  power  to  take  by 
force  what  was  refused  to  petition.  Mounier  and  Malouet  advocated  the  es- 
taUishment  of  two  chambers  in  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  Neckar  was  certainly  favour- 
able to  some  phin  of  the  kind ;  but  the  Noblesse  thought  it  called  upon  them 
for  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  their  privileges,  though  it  promised  to  ensure  what 
remained,  while  the  democratical  part  of  the  Tiers  Etat  opposed  it  obstinately, 
as  tending  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  revolutionary  impulse. 

Five  or  six  weeks  elapsed  in  useless  debates  concerning  the  form  in  which 
the  Estates  should  vote ;  during  which  period  the  Tiers  Etat  showed,  by  their 
boldness  and  decision,  that  they  knew  the  advantage  which  they  held,  and  were 
sensible  that  the  other  bodies,  if  they  meant  to  retain  the  influence  of  their 
situation  in  any  shape,  must  unite  with  them,  on  the  principle  according  to 
which  smaller  drops  of  water  are  attracted  by  the  larger.  This  came  to  pass 
accordingly.  The  Tiers  Etat  were  joined  by  the  whole  body  of  inferior  clergy, 
and  by  some  of  the  nobles,  and  en  17th  June,  1789,  proceeded  to  constitute 
themselves  a  legislative  body,  exclusively  competent  in  itself  to  the  entire 
province  of  legislation ;  and,  renouncing  the  name  of  the  Third  Estate,  which 
reminded  men  they  were  only  one  out  of  three  bodies,  they  adopted  that  of  ttie 
National  Assembly,  and  avowed  themselves,  not  merely  the  third  branch  of  the 
representative  body,  but  the  sole  representatives  of  the  people  of  France,  nay,  the 
people  themselves,  wielding  in  person  the  whole  gigantic  powers  of  the  realm. 
^*hey  now  claimed  the  character  of  a  constituent  body,  no  longer  limited  to  the 
task  of  merely  requiring  a  rcclrcs^  of  grievances,  for  which  they  had  been 
originally  appointed,  but  warranted  to  destroy  and  rebuild  whatever  they  thought 
proper  in  the  constitution  of  the  state.  It  is  not  ensy,  on  any  ordinary  princi- 
ple, to  see  how  a  representation,  convoked  for  a  certain  purpose,  and  with  cer- 
tain limited  powers,  should  thus  essentially  alter  their  own  character,  and  set 
themselves  in  such  a  different  relation  to  the  crown  and  the  nation,  from  that 
to  which  their  conomissions  restricted  them ;  but  the  National  Assembly  were 
well  aware,  that,  in  extending  their  powers  far  beyond  the  terms  of  these  com- 
missions, they  only  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  their  constituents,  and  that,  in  assum- 
ing to  themselves  so  ample  an  authoaty,  they  would  be  supported  by  the  whole 
nation,  excepting  the  privileged  orders. 

The  National  Assembly  proceeded  to  exercise  their  power  with  the  same 
audacity  which  they  had  shown  in  assuming  it.  They  passed  a  sweeping  de- 
cree, by  which  they  declared  all  the  ekisting  taxes  to  be  illegal  impositions,  tiie 
collection  of  which  they  sanctioned  only  for  the  present,  and  as  an  interim 
arrangement,  until  they  should  have  time  to  establish  the  financial  regulations  of 
the  state  upon  an  equal  and  permanent  footing. 

The  King,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Neckar.  and  fulfilling  the  promise 
made  on  his  part  by  the  Archbishop  of  Seas,  his  former  minister,  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  assembled  the  States-general ;  but  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  change 
of  the  Third  Estate  into  the  National  Assembly,  and  for  the  pretensions  which 
it  asserted  in  the  latter  character.  Terrified,  and  it  was  little  wonder,  at  the 
sudden  rise  of  this  gigantic  and  all-overshadowing  fabric,  LouLs  became  inclined 
to  listen  to  those  who  counselled  him  to  combat  this  new  and  formidable  au- 
thority, by  opposing  to  it  the  weight  of  royal  power ;  to  be  exercised,  how- 
ever, witl^such  attention  to  the  newly-asserted  fiopular  opinions,  and  with  such 
ample  surrender  of  the  obnoxious  part  of  the  royal  prerogative,  as  nught  gratify 
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the  rismg -spirit  of  flreedom.  For  this  purpose  a  Royal  Sitting  was  appointed, 
at  which  the  King  m  person  was  to  meet  the  Three  Estates  of  his  kingdcmtf* 
and  propose  a  scheme  whi^h,  it  was  hoped,  might  unite  all  parties,  and  tran- 
quillize all  minds.  The  name  and  form  of  this  Seance  Roifole  was  perhaps  not 
well  chosen,  as  heing  too  nearly  allied  to  those  of  a  Bed  of  Justice,  in  whicli 
the  King  was  accustomed  to  exercise  imperative  authority  over  the  Parhament; 
and  the  proceeding  was  calculated  to  awaken  recollection  of  the  highly  unpojHi- 
lar  Royal  Sitting  of  the  19th  November,  1787»  the  displacing  of  Neckar,  and 
the  banishment  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

But,  as  if  tlus  had  not  been  sufficient,  an  unhappy  accident,  which  aliiKMit 
resembled  a  fatahty,  deranged  this  project,  destroyed  all  the  giwae  which  might, 
on  the  King^s  part,  have  attended  the  measure,  and  in  place  of  it,  threw  the 
odium  upon  the  court  of  having  indirectly  attempted  the  forcible  dissolution  of 
the  Assembly,  while  it  invested  the  members  of  that  bpdy  with  the  popular 
character  of  steady  patriots,  whose  union,  courage,  and  presence  of  mmd,  had 
foiled  the  stroke  of  authority  which  had  been  aimed  at  their  ejustence. 

The  Hall  of  the  Commons  was  fixed  upon  for  the  purposes  of  the  Royal 
Sitting,  as  the  largest  of  the  three  which  were  occupied  by  the  Three  Estates* 
and  workmen  were  employed  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  and  altera- 
tions. These  alterations  were  imprudently  commenced*  before  holding  uhj 
communication  on  the  subject  with  the  National  Assembly ;  and  it  was  simply 
notified  to  tlteir  president,  Bailli,  by  the  master  of  the  royal  ceremonies,  that  the 
King  had  suspended  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  until  the  Royal  Sitting  should 
have  taken  place.  » Bailli,  the  president,  well  known  afterwards  by  his  tragical 
&te,  refused  to  attend  to  an  order  so  intimated,  and  the  members  of  Assembly, 
upon  resorting  to  their  ordinary  place  of  meeting,  found  it  full  of  workmen,  and 
guarded  by  soldiers.  This  led  to  oae  of  the  most  extraordinary  scenes  of  the 
Revolution. 

The  representatives  of  the  nation,  thus  expelled  by  armed  guards  fi'om  their 
proper  place  of  assemblage,  found  refuge  in  a  commoii  Tennis-court,  while  a 
thunder-storm,  emblem  of  the  moral  tempest  which  raged  on  the  earth,  poured 
down  its  terrors  fi-om  the  heavens.  It  was  thus  that,  exposed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  and  with  tlie  wretched  accommodations  which  such  a  place  af- 
forded, the  members  of  Assembly  took,  and  attested  h^  their  re^)ective  signa- 
tures, a  solemn  oath,  to  continue  their  sittings  until  the  constitution  of  the  coun> 
try  should  be  fixed  on  a  sohd  basis.  The  scene  was  of  a  kind  to  make  the 
deepest  impression  both  on  the  actors  and  the  spectators ;  although,  looking 
back  at  the  distance  of  so  many  years,  we  are  tempted  to  ask  at  what  period 
the  National  Assembly  would  have  been, dissolved,  had  they  adhered  hterally 
to  their  celebrated  oath  ?  But  the  conduct  of  the  government  was  in  every  re- 
spect worthy  of  censure.  The  probability  of  this  extraordinary  occurrenoe 
might  easily  have  been  foreseen.  If  mere  want  of  consideration  gave  rise  to 
it,  the  king^s  ministers  were  most  culpably  careless ;  if  the  closing  of  the  hall, 
and  suspending  of  the  sittings  of  the  Assembly,  was  intended  by  way  of  experi- 
ment upon  its  temper  and  patience,  it  was  an  act  of  madness,  equal  to  that  of 
irritating  an  already  exasperated  lion.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  conduct 
of  the  court  had  the  worst  possible  effect  on  the  public  mind,  and  prepared  them 
to  view  with  dislike  and  suspicion  all  propositions  emanating  firom  the  throne ; 
while  the  magnanimous  firmness  and  unanimity  of  the  Assembly  seemed  that 
of  men  determined  to  undergo  martyrdom,  rather  than  desert  the  assertion  of 
their  own  rights,  and  those  of  the  people. 

At  the  Royal  Sitting,  which  took  place  three  days  after  the  vow  of  the  Tennis- 
court,  a  plan  was  proposed  by  the  King,  ofiering  such  security  for  the  hberty 
of  the  subject,  as  would  a  year  before  have  been  received  with  grateful  rapture; 
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but  it  WM  the  unhappy  fiUeof  Loub  XVI.  neither  to  recede  nor  advance  at  the 
fortunate  moment.  Hapi^  would  it  have  been  ibr  him,  for  France*  and  for 
£uropet  if  the  acience  of  Aatrologji  once  so  much  respected*  had  in  reality  a^ 
folded  the  means  of  selecting  lucky  days.  Few  of  his  were  marked  with  a 
white  stone. 

By  the  scheme  which  he  proposed,  the  King  renounc^l  the  power  of  taxa- 
4km,  and  the  right  of  borrowing  money,  except  to  a  trifling  extent*  without  a»- 
■ent  of  the  States-general ;  he  invited  the  Assembly  to  form  a  plan  for  regulating 
ieitres  de  eaekeii  and  acknowledged  the  personal  freedom  of  the  subject ;  he 
|iffovided  for  the  liberty  of  tb^  press,  but  not  without  a  recommendation  that 
Wfxae  check  should  be  placed  upon  its  licence ;  and  he  remitted  to  the  States, 
as  the  proper  authority,  the  abolition  of  the  gabeUe^  and  other  unequal  or  op* 
pressive  taxes. 

But  all  these  boons  availed  nothing,  and  seemed  to  the  people  and  their 
representatives,  but  a  tardy  and  ungracious  mode  of  resigning  rights  which  the 
crown  had  long  usurped,  and  only  now  restored  when  they  were  on  the  point 
of  being  wrested  from  its  gripe.  In  addition  to  this,  offence  was  taken  at  the 
tone  and  terms  adopted  in  the  royal  address.  The  members  of  the  Assembly 
conceived)  that  the  expression  of  the  royal  will  was  brought  forward  in  too  im< 
perative  a  form,  lliey  were  offended  that  the  King  shoidd  have  recommended 
the  exdusioa  of  spectators  from  the  sittings  of  the  Assembly ;  and  much  dis- 
pleasure was  occasioned  by  bis  declaring,  thus  late,  their  deliberations  and  de- 
crees on  the  subject  of  taxes  illegal.  But  the  discontent  was  summed  up  and 
raised  to  the  height  by  tlie  concluding  article  of  the  royal  address,  in  which,  not- 
wkhstanting  their  late  declarations,  and  oath  not  to  break  up  their  sittings  until 
they  had  completed  a  constitution  for  France,  the  King  presumedi  by  his  own 
•ole  authority,  to  dissolve  the  Estates.  To  conclude,  Neckar,  upon  whom  alone 
among  the  ministers  the  popular  party  reposed  confidence,  had  absented  him- 
self from  the  Royal  Sitting,  and  thereby  intimated  his  discontent  with  the 
•cheme  proposed. 

This  plan  of  a  constitutional  reformation  was  received  with  great  applause  by 
the  Clergy  and  the  Nobles,  while  the  Third  Estate  listened  in  sullen  silence. 
They  knew  little  of  the  human  mind,  who  supposed  that  the  display  of  pre- 
rogative which  had  been  so  oilen  successfully  resisted,  could  influence  such  a 
body,  or  induce  them  to  descend  from  the  station  of  power  which  they  had 
gained,  and  to  render  themselves  ridiculous  by  rescinding  the  vow  which  they 
had  so  lately  taken. 

The  King  having,  by  his  own  proper  authority,  dissolved  the  Assembly,  left 
the  hall,  foUowed  by  the  Nobles  and  part  of  the  Clergy ;  but  the  remaining 
members,  who  had  remained  silent  and  suUen,  immediately  resumed  tlieir  sit- 
ting. The  King,  supposing  him  resolute  to  assert  the  prerogative  which  his 
own  voice  had  but  just  claimed,  had  no  alternative  but  that  oif  expelling  them 
by  force,  and  thus  supporting  his  order  for  dissolution  of  the  Assembly;  but, 
always  halting  between  two  opinions,  Louis  employed  no  rougher  means  of  re- 
moving them  than  a  gentle  summons  to  disperse,  intimated  by  the  royal  master 
of  ceremonies.  To  this  officer,  not  certainly  the  most  formidable  satellite 
^f  arbitrary  power,  Mirabeau  replied  with  energetic  determination, — ^^  Slave  t 
return  to  thy  master,  and  tell  him,  that  his  bayonets  alone  can  drive  from  their 
post  the  representatives  of  the  people.*' 

The  Assembly  then  proceeded  to  pass  a  decree,  that  they  adhered  to  their 
oath  taken  in  the  Tennis-court,  while  by  another  they  declared  that  their  own 
persons  were  innolable;  and  that  whosoever  should  attempt  to  execute  any 
lestraint  or  violence  upon  a  representative  of  tho  people,  sffould  be  tliereby 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  hii^h  treason  against  the  nation. 

Their  firmness,  joined  to  the  inviolability  with  which  they  had  invested  theftfi- 
selvea,  and  tlie  commotions  which  had  broken  out  at  Paris  compelled  the  King 
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to  give  way,  and  renounce  his  purpose  of  dissolving  the  States,  which  continued 
their  sittings  under  their  new  title  of  the  National  Assembly;  while  at  different 
intervals,  and  by  different  manceuvres,  the  Chambers  of  the  Clergy  and  Nobles 
were  united  with  them,  or,  more  properly,  were  merged  and  absorbed  in  on« 
general  body.  Had  that  Assembly  been  universally  as  pure  in  its  intentions  as 
we  verily  believe  to^K^e  been  the  case  with  many  or  most  of  its  members,  the 
French  government,  now  lying  dead  at  their  feet,  might,  like  the  clay  of  Prome- 
theus, have  received  new  animation  from  their  hand. 

But  the  National  Assembly,  though  almost  unanimous  in  resisting  the  an- 
thority  of  the  crown,  and  in  opposing  the  claims  of  the  privileged  claasest  was 
much  divided  respecting  ulterior  views,  and  carried  in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of 
internal  dissension,  and  the  jarring  elements  of  at  least  four  parties,  which  had 
afterwards  their  successive  entrance  and  exit  on  the  revolutionary  stage;  or 
rather  one  followed  tlie  other  like  successive  billows,  each  obliterating  and  de- 
stroying the  marks  its  predecessor  had  left  on  the  beach. 

The  FmsT  and  most  practical  division  of  these  legislators,  was  the  class 
headed  by  Mounier,  one  of  the  wisest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  and  worthiest 
men  in  France,  by  Malouet  and  others.  They  were  patrons  of  a  scheme  at 
which  we  have  already  hinted,  and  thought  France  ought  to  look  for  some  of  the 
institutions  favourable  to  freedom,  to  England,  whose  freedom  had  flourished  so 
long.  To  transplant  the  British  oak,  with  all  its  contorted  branches  and  ex- 
tended roots,  would  have  been  a  fruitless  attempt^  but  the  infant  tree  of  libertjr 
might  have  been  taught  to  grow  after  the  same  ikshion.  Modern  France,  like 
England  of  old,  might  have  retained  such  of  her  own  ancient  laws,  forms,  or 
regulations,  as  still  were  regarded  by  the  nation  witli  any  portion  of  respect* 
intermingling  them  with  such  additions  and  alterations  as  were  required  by  the 
liberal  spirit  of  modern  times,  and  the  whole  might  have  been  formed  on  the 
principles  of  British  freedom.  The  nation  might  thus,  in  building  its  own  bul- 
warks, have  profited  by  the  plan  of  those  which  had  so  long  resisted  the  tem- 
pest. It  is  true,  the  French  legislature  could  not  have  promised  themselves,  by 
the  adoption  of  this  course,  to  form  at  once  a  perfect  and  entire  system;  but 
they  might  have  secured  the  personal  freedom  of  the  subject,  the  trial  by  jury, 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  right  of  granting  or  wiUiholding  the  supplies 
necessary  for  conducting  the  state, — of  itself  the  strongest  of  all  guarantees  for 
national  freedom,  and  tiiat  of  which,  when  once  vested  in  their  own  representa- 
tives, the  people  will  never  permit  them  to  be  deprived.  They  might  hare 
adopted  also  other  checks,  balances,  and  controls,  essential  to  the  permanence 
of  a  free  country;  and  haVil^g  laid  so  strong  a  foundation,  there  would  have  been 
time  to  experience  their  use  as  well  as  their  stabihty,  and  to  introduce  gradually 
such  further  improvements,  additions,  or  alterations,  as  the  state  of  France 
should  appear  to  require,  after  experience  of  those  which  they  had  adopted. 

But  besides  that  the  national  spirit  might  be  revolted,  (not  unnaturally,  how- 
ever unwisely,)  at  borrowing  the  essential  pecutiarities  of  their  new  constitution 
from  a  country  which  they  were  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  natural  rival  of 
their  own^  there  existed  among  the  French  a  jealousy  of  the  crown,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  privileged  classes,  with  whom  they  had  been  so  lately  engaged  in 
political  hostility,  which  disinclined  the  greater  part  of  the  Assembly  to  trust 
the  King  with  much  authority,  or  the  Nobles  with  that  influence  which  any 
imitation  of  the  English  constitution  must  have  assigned  to  them.  A  fear  pre- 
vailed, that  whatever  privileges  should  be  left  to  the  King  or  Nobles,  would  be 
so  many  means  of  attack  furnished  to  them  against  the  new  system.  Joined  to 
this  was  the  ambition  of  creating  at  once,  and  by  their  own  united  wisdom*  a 
constitution  as  ]%rfect  as  the  armed  personificatioQ  of  Wisdom  in  the  hcatlicn 
mytiiology.  England  had  worked  her  way/ from  practical  reformation  of 
abuses,  into  the  adoption  of  general  maxims  of  government.  It  was  reserved, 
diought  most  of  the  National  Assembly,  for  France,  to  adopt  a  nobler  and  more 
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mtellecttial  ecNirae>  and*  by  laying  down  abstract  doctrines  of  public  rigbt*  io 
deduce  from  these  their  rules  of  practical  legislation; — just  as  it  is  said^  that  in 
the  French  naval-yards  their  vessels  are  constructed  upon  the  principles  of  ab-' 
Btract  mathematics,  while  those  in  England  are,  or  were,  chiefly  built  upon  \h6 
more  technical  and  mechanical  rules.  But  it  seems  on^itbi*  and  otbef  occasions 
to  have  escaped  these  acute  reasoners,  that  beams  and  planlcs  are  subject  to  cer- 
tain unaheraUe  natural  laws*  while  man  is,  by  the  various  passions  acting  in  his 
nature,  in  contradiction  often  to  the  suggestions  of  his  understanding*  as  well 
as  by  the  various  modifications  of  society  >  hable  to  a  thousand  variations,  all  of 
which  call  for  limitations  and  exceptions  qualifying  whatever  general  maxims 
may  be  adopted  concerning  his  duties  and  his  rights. 

AM  such  considerations  were  spumed  by  the  numerous  body  of  the  new 
French  iegisMture,  who  resolved,  in  imitation  of  Medea,  to  fling  into  their 
renovating  kettle  every  existing  joint  and  member  of  their  old  constitution,  in 
order  to  its  perfect  and  entire  renovation.  This  mode  of  proceeding  was  liable 
to  three  great  objections.  First  that  the  practical  iiiierences  deduced  from 
the  abstract  principle  were  always  Hable  to  challenge  by  those,  who,  in  logical 
language,  denied  the  minor  of  the  proposition,  or  asserted  that  the  conclusion 
was  irregularly  deduced  firom  the  premises.  Secottdlpj  that  the  legislators,  thus 
grounding  the  whole  basis  of  their  intended  constitution  upon  speculative 
potitical  opinions,  strongly  resembled  tlie  tailors  of  Laputa,  who,  without  con* 
descending  to  take  measure  of  their  customers,  like  brethren  of  the  trade  else^ 
where,  took  the  girth  and  altitude  of  the  person  by  mathematical  calculation, 
and  if  thg  clothes  did  not  fit,  as  was  almost  always  the  case,  thought  it  ample 
consolation  for  the  party  concerned  to  be  assured,  that,  as  they  worked  from 
infidlible  rules  of  art,  the  error  could  only  be  occasioned  by  his  own  faulty  and 
irregular  conformation  of  figure.  Tkirdfy^  A  legislature  iHiich  contents  itself 
with  such  a  constitution  as  is  adapted  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  may  hope 
to  attain  their  end,  and  in  presenting  it  to  the  people  may  be  entitled  to  say» 
(hat,  although  the  pkn  is  Hot  perfect,  it  partakes  in  that  but  of  the  nature  of  all 
earthly  institutions,  while  it  comprehencb  the  elements  of  as  much  good  as  the 
actual  state  of  society  permits ;  but  from  the  law-makers,  who  begin  by  destroy** 
Rig  all  existing  enactments,  and  assume  it  as  their  duty  entirely  to  renovate  tlie 
constitution  of  a  country,  nothing  short  of  absolute  perfection  can  be  accepted. . 
They  can  shelter  themselves  under  no  respect  to  ancient  prejudices  which  they 
have  contradicted,  or  to  circumstances  of  society  which  they  have  thrown  out 
of  connderation.  lliey  must  follow  up  to  the  uttermost  the  principle  they 
have  adopted,  and  their  institutions  can  never  be  fixed  or  secure  fi>om  the  en^ 
croachments  of  succeeding  innovators,  while  they  retain  any  taint  of  that  hS^ 
bility  to  which  aO  human  inventions  are  necessarily  subject 

The  majority  of  the  French  Assembly  entertained,  nevertheless,  the  ambi* 
tioos  view  of  making  a  constitution,  corresponding  in  every  respect  to  thos^ 
propositioQs  they  had  laid  down  as  embracing  the  rights  of  man,  which,  if  it 
sfaoold  not  happen  to  suit  the  condition  of  their  country,  would  nevertheless  be 
such  as  aufhi  to  have  suited  it,  but  for  the  irregular  play  of  human  passioos* 
and  the  artificial  habiti  acquired  in  an  artificial  state  m  society.  But  this  ma«> 
jority  difiered  among  themselves  in  this  essential  particular,  that  the  sboono 
diviaon  of  the  legislature,  holding  that  of  Mounier  for  the  first,  was  disposed  to 
place  at  the  head  of  their  newly-manufactured  government  the  reigning  Jting* 
MAnm  XVI.  This  resolution  in  his  favour  might  be  partly  out  of  regard  to  the 
long  partiality  of  the  nation  to  the  House  of  Bourbon,  partly  out  of  respect  fot 
the  philanthrofMcal  and  accommodating  character  of  Louis.  W&may  conceiw 
also  that  La  Fayette*  bred  a  soldier,  and  Bailli,  educated  a  magistrate,  had  stUly 
notwithstanding  their  political  creed,  a  natural,  though  unphilosophical  par* 
tiality  to  their  well-meaning  and  Ul-fiited  sovereign,  aiid  a  coDscientious  desire 
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to  relax,  ao  far  as  his  particular  interest  was  concerned,  their  general  rule  of 
reversing  all  that  had  previously  had  a  political  existence  in  France. 

A  THiBD  faction,  entertaining  the  same  articles  of  political  creed  with  L« 
Fayette,  Bailli,  and  others,  carried  them  much  farther,  and  set  at  defiancse  tb» 
scruples  which  limitedJfti^two  first  parties  in  their  career  of  reformation.  Theas 
last  agreed  with  La  Pc^tte  on  the  necessity  of  reconstructing  the  whole  govern- 
ment upon  a  new  basis,  without  which  entire  innovation,  they  further  agreed 
with  him,  that  it  must  have  been  perpetually  liaUe  to  the  chance  of  a  counter- 
revolution.    But  carrying  their  arguments  farther  tlian  the  Constituticmal  partj* 
as  tlie  followers  of  Fayette,  these  bolder  theorists  pleaded  the  inconsistency  and 
danger  of  placing  at  the  head  of  their  new  system  of  reformed  and  regenerated 
government,  a  prince  accustomed  to  consider  himself,  as  by  inheritance*  the 
legitimate  possessor  of  absolute  power.     They  urged  that,  like  file  snake  and 
peasant  in  the  fable,  it  was  impossible  that  the  monarch  and  his  democratical 
counsellors  could  forget,  the  one  the  loss  of  his  power,  the  other  the  constant 
temptation  which  must  beset  the  King  to  attempt  its  recovery.     With  mcH^ 
consistency,  therefore,  than  the  Constitutionalbts,  this  third  party  of  politicians 
became  decided  Republicans,  determined  upon  obliterating  from  the  new  con- 
stitution every  name  and  vestige  of  monarchy. 

The  men  of  letters  in  the  Assembly  werci  many  of  them,  attached  to  this 
faction.  .They  had  originally  been  kept  in  the  back-ground  by  the  lawyers  and 
mercantile  part  of  the  Assembly.  Many  of  them  possessed  great  talents,  and 
were  by  nature  men  of  honour  and  of  virtue.  But  in  great  revolutions,  it  ia 
impossible  to  resist  the  dizzying  effect  of  enthusiastic  feeling  and  excited  pas- 
sion. In  the  violence  of  their  zeal  for  the  hberty  of  France,  tliey  too. frequently 
adopted  the  maxim,  that  so  glorious  an  object  sanctioned  almost  any  means 
which  could  be  used  to  attain  it.  Under  the  exaggerated  i|ifluenee  of  a  mis- 
taken patriotism,  they  were  too  apt  to  forget  that  a  crime  remains  the  same  in 
character  even  when  perpetrated  in  a  public  cause.* 

It  was  among  these  ardent  men  that  first  arose  the  idea  of  forming  a  club* 
or  society,  to  serve  as  a  point  of  imion  for  those  who  entertained  Uie  same 
political  sentiments.  Once  united,  they  rendered  their  sittings  public,  com- 
bined them  with  affiliated  societies  in  all  parts  of  France,  and  could  thus,  as 
from  one  common  centre,  agitate  the  most  remote  frontiers  with  the  passionate 
feelings  which  electrified  the  metropolis.  This  formidable  weapon  was,  in  jn'o- 
cess  in  time,  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Federalists,  as  the  original  repub- 
licans were  invidiously  called,  by  the  faction  who  were  generally  teemed  Jacobins, 
from  their  influence  in  that  society,  and  whose  existence  and  peculiarities  as  a 
party,^  we  have  now  to  notice. 

As  yet  this  fourth,  and,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  most  formidable  party, 
lurked  in  secret  among  the  republicans  of  a  higher  order  and  purer  sentiments, 
as  they,  on  their  part,  had  not  yet  raised  the  mask,  or  ventured  to  declare  op&dj 
against  the  plan  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  Jacobins  w^e  termed,  in 
ridicule,  Les  Enragis^  by  the  Republicans,  who,  seeing  in  them  only  men  of 

*  A  Binffalar  instance  of  thlt  OTentrained  and  dangerous  enthnsiasm  is  men  by  Madame 
Roland,  ft  being  the  purpose  to  rouse  the  fears  and  spirit  of  the  people^  and  direct  their  ani- 
mosity against  the  court  part^,  Grangeneuve  asreed  that  he  himself  should  be  murdered,  b^  per- 
sons chosen  for  the  pnrpose,  m  snch  a  manner  Mat  the  suspicion  of  the  crime  should  attach  itself 
to  the  aristocrats.  He  w  Ait  to  the  place  appointed,  bnt  Chabot,  who  was  t6  have  shared  his  iVte« 
neither  appeared  himself,  nor  had  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  aasassination  of  hit 
fr«jnd,  for  which  Madame  Roland,  that  high-spirited  repuolican,  dilates  upon  his  poltroonery. 
Vet,  what  was  this  patriotic  devotion,  save  a  plan  to  support  a  false  accusation  against  the  inno- 
cent, by  an  act  o^  ^urder  and  suicide,  which,  if  the  sctieme  succeeded,  was  to  lead  to  masaacra 
and  proscription  f  The  same  false,  exaggerated,  and  distorted  views,  of  the  public  good  cen- 
tring, as  it  seemed  to  them,  in  the  establishment  of  a  pure  republic,  led  Barnave  and  others  to 
palliote  the  massacres  of  September.  Most  of  them  might  have  said  of  the  Liberty  which  they 
luul  ATorshipped,  (hat  at  their  death  they  Cband  it  an  empty  name. 
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a  fiery  dispoation,  and  violence  of  deportment  and  declamation,  vainly^  thoug^ht 
they  could  balloo  them  on^  and  call  them  off,  at  their  pleasure.  They  were  yet 
to  learn,  that  when  force  is  solemnly  appealed  to,  the  strongest  and  most  fero- 
eious«  as  they  most  be  foremost  in  the  battle,  will  not  lose  their  share  of  the 
spoilt  and  are  more  likely  to  make  the  lion's  partition.  These  Jacobins  affect- 
ed to  carry  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  equahty  to  the  most  extravagant  lengths, 
and  were  laughed  at  and  ridiculed  in  the  Assembly  as  a  sort  of  fanatics,  too 
Absurd  to  be  dreaded.  Their  character,  indeed,  was  too  exaggerated,  their 
habits  too  openly  profligate,  their  manners  too  abominably  coarse,  their  schemes 
too  extravagantly  violent,  to  be  produced  to  open  day,  while  yet  the  decent 
forma  of  society  were  observed.  But  they  were  not  the  less  successful  in  gaining 
the  lower  classes,  whose  cause  they  pretended  peculiarly  to  espouse,  whose 
passions  th^  inflamed  by  an  eloquence  suited  to  such  hearers,  and  whose  tastes 
they  flatteied  by  affectation  of  brutal  manners  and  vulgar  dress.  They  soon, 
by  these  arts,  attached  to  themselves  a  large  body  of  followers,  violently  in* 
flamed  with  the  prejudices  which  had  been  infused  into  their  minds,  and  too 
boldly  desperate  to  hesitate  at  any  measures  which  should  be  recommended  by 
their  demagogues.  What  might  be  the  ultimate  object  of  these  men  cannot 
be  known.  We  can  hardly  give  any  of  them  credit  for  being  mad  enough  to 
have  any  real  patriotic  feeling,  however  extravagantly  distorted.  Most  proba- 
bly, each  had  formed  some  vague  prospect  of  terminating  the  affair  to  his  own 
advantage;  but  in  the  meantime,  all  agreed  in  the  necessity  of  sastaining  the 
revolutionary  impulse,  of  deferring  the  return  of  order  and  quiet,  and  of  resist- 
ing and  deranging  any  description  of  orderly  and  peacefii'.  'government.  They 
were  sensible  that  the  return  of  law,  under  any  established  and  regular  form 
whatsoever,  must  render  them  as  contemptible  as  odious,  and  were  determined 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  disorder  while  it  lasted,  and  to  snatch  at  and  enjoy 
such  portions  of  the  national  wreck  as  the  tempest  might  throw  within  their 
individual  reach. 

This  foul  and  desperate  faction  could  not,  by  all  the  activity  it  used,  have 
attained  the  sway  which  it  exerted  amongst  the  lees  of  the  people,  without  pos- 
sessing and  exercising  extensively  the  power  of  suborning  inferior  leaders  among 
the  populace.  It  has  been  generally  asserted,  that  means  for  attaining  this  im- 
portant object  were  supplied  by  the  immense  wealth  of  the  nearest  prince  of 
the  blood  royal,  that  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  name  is  so  unhappily  mixed  with 
the  history  of  this  periocl-  By  his  largesses,  according  to  the  general  report  of 
historians,  a  number  of  the  most  violent  writers  of  pamphlets  and  newspapers 
were  pensioned,  who  deluged  the  public  with  false  news  and  violent  abuse. 
This  prince,  it  is  said,  recompensed  those  popular  and  ferocious  orators,  who 
nighdy  harangued  the  people  in  the  Palais  Royale,  and  openly  stimulated  them 
to  the  most  violent  aggressions  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  obnoxious 
individuals.  From  the  same  unhappy  man's  coffers  were  paid  numbers  of  those 
who  regularly  attended  on  the  debates  of  the  Assembly,  crowded  the  galleries 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  public  at  large,  applauded,  hissed,  exercised  an  almost 
domineering  influence  in  the  national  councils,  and  were  sometimes  addresse<i 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  as  if  they  had  themselves  been  the  people 
of  whom  they  were  the  scum  and  the  refuse. 

Fouler  accusations  even  than  these  charges  were  brought  forward.  Bands 
of  strangers,  men  of  wild,  hac^rd,  and  ferocious  appearance,  whoso  persona 
the  still  watchful  police  of  Paris  were  unaaquainted  with,  began  to  be  seen  in 
the  metropolis,  like  those  obscene  and  ill-omened  birds  which  are  seldom  visible 
except  before  a  storm.  All  these  were  understood  to  be  suborned  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  and  his  agents,  to  unite  with  the  ignorant,  violent,  corrupted  popu- 
lace of  the  great  metropolis  of  France,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  and  guiding 
them  to  actions  of  terror  and  cruelty.  The  ultimate  object  of  these  manoeu^Tcs 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  change  of  dynasty,  which  shotdd  gratify  the  Duke 
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of  0iiean8*«  revenge  by  tiie  depositioD  of  iuui  oouan,  and  his  amUtkNi  bf  ca 
tlironiog  himflelf  in  his  stead,  ur  at  least  l^  nominating  him  Lieutenant  of 
France,  with  all  the  royal  powers.  The  most  daring  and  unscrij^uloiis  amongst 
the  Jacobins  are  said  originally  to  have  belonged  to  the  faction  of  Orleans;  but 
as  he  manifested  a  want  of  decision,  and  did  not  avail  himself  of  opportunities 
of  pushing  his  fortune,  they  abandoned  their  leader,  (whom  they  continuedt 
however,  to  flatter  and  deceive,)  and,  at  the  head  <^the  partizans  collected  for 
his  service,  and  paid  from  his  finances,  they  pursued  the  path  of  th^  indiiTi- 
dual  fortunes. 

Besides  the  various  parties  which  we  have  detailed,  and  which  gradually  de- 
veloped their  discordant  sentiments  as  the  Revolution  proceeded,  the  Assembly 
contained  the  usual  proportion  of  that  prudent  class  of  pohticians  who  are 
guided  by  events,  and  who*  in  the  days  <^  Cromwell,  called  themselves 
«« Waiters  upon  Providence;" — men  who  might  boast,  with  the  miller  in  the 
tale,  that  though  they  could  not  direct  the  course  of  the  wind,  they  could  adjust 
their  sails  so  as  to  profit  by  it,  blow  from  what  quarter  it  would. 

All  the  various  parties  in  the  Assembly,  by  whose  division  the  King  migfatt 
by  temporizing  measures,  have  surely  profited,  were  united  in  a  determined 
course  of  hostility  to  the  crown  and  its  pretensions,  by  the  course  which  Louis 
XVL  was  unfortunately  advised  to  pursue.  It  had  been  resolved  to  assume  a 
menacing  attitude,  and  to  place  the  King  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force.  Orders 
were  given  accordingly. 

Neckar.  though  approving  of  many  parts  of  the  proposal  made  to  the  Assem- 
bly at  the  royal  Sitting,  had  strongly  dissented  firom  others,  and  had  opposed  the 
lueasure  of  marching  troops  towards  Versailles  and  Paris  to  overawe  the  capi- 
tal, and,  if  necessary,  the  National  Assembly.  Neckar  received  his  dismissioa* 
and  thus  a  second  time  the  King  and  the  people  seemed  to  be  prepared  for  open 
war.  The  force  at  first  glance  seemed  entirely  on  the  royal  side.  Thirty  regi- 
ments were  drawn  around  Paris  and  Versailles,  commanded  by  Marshal  Broglio» 
an  officer  of  eminence,  and  believed  to  be  a  zealous  anti-revolutionist,  and  a 
large  camp  formed  under  the  walls  of  the  metropolis.  The  town- was  open  on 
all  sides  and  the  only  persons  by  whom'iefence  could  be  ofiFered  were  an  un- 
armed mob;  but  this  superiority  existed  only  in  appearance.  The  French 
guards  had  already  united  themselves,  or,  as  the  phrase  then  went,  firatemized 
with  the  people  yielding  to  the  various  modes  employed  to  dispose  them  to  the 
popular  cause ;  and  little  attached  to  their  officers  most  of  whom  only  saw  their 
companies  upon  the  days  of  parade  or  duty,  an  ap]>arent  accident,  which  prob- 
ably had  its  origin  in  an  experiment  upon  the  feelings  of  these  regiments* 
brought  the  matter  to  a  crisis.  The  soldiers  had  been  supplied  secretly  with 
means  of  unusual  dissipation,  and  consequently  a  laxity  of  discipline  was  daily 
gaining  ground  among  thnm.  To  correct  this  licence,  eleven  of  the  guards  had 
been  committed  to  prison  for  military  offences ;  the  Parisian  mob  delivered  them 
by  violence,  and  took  them  under  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants,  a  conduct 
which  made  the  natural  impression  on  their  comrades.  Their  numbers  were 
three  thousand  six  hundred  of  the  best  soldiers  in  France,  accustomed  to  mili- 
tary discipline,  occupying  every  strong  point  in  the  city,  and  supported  by  its 
immense  though  disorderly  populace. 

The  gaining  these  regiments  gave  the  Revolutionists  the  command  of  Paris, 
firom  which  the  army  assembled  under  Broglio  might  have  found  it  hard  to  dis» 
lodge  them ;  but  these  4ast  were  more  wiUing  to  aid  than  to  quell  any  insurrec- 
tion which  might  take  place.  The  modes  of  seduction  which  had  succeeded 
with  the  French  guards  were  sedulously  addressed  to  oth^r  corps.  The  regi- 
ments which  lay  nearest  to  Paris  were  not  forgotten.  They  were  plied  with 
those  temptations  which  are  most  powerfiil  widi  soldiers — ^wine,  women,  and 
jnoney*  were  supplied  in  abundance — and  it  was  amidst  debauchery  and  undis- 
<^line  that  the  French  army  renounced  their  loyalty,  which  used  to  be  even 
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of  Penwpolis,  imidBk  tibe  vajKHin  of  wiil^,  uid  ii(t  ithe  iBfltigMtioa  iof  fiourtAWM. 
Thare  reroaiiied  the  ix&gu  tropps.  of  whicli  Ihece  ivoce  liOTond  rfii^unenta,  but 
tbeir  dispoBition  was  doubtful;  and  to  use  them  againat  the  ckiseiis  of  Pana» 
jMfht  have  beeo  to  eoiifirai*tiie  aoldiem  of  the  soil  io  thek  iodiqKWtion  to  the 
w^ftl  cauaei  auppofted  as  it  lovst  them  have  been  by  ibreigaera  excluaively. 

Meaa while,  the  dark  iatri^qea  which  had  been  loDgfonoed  for  accompliahing 
a  general  iasurrectioD  in  Park*  were  now  ready  to  be  brought  into  action.  The 
populaee  had  been  encouraged  by  success  in  one  or  two  skirmishes  with  the 
gm-d'armes  and  foreign  soldiery.  They  had  stood  a  skinniah  with  a  regiment 
ef  German  horse*  and  had  been  successful.  The  number  of  desperate  diarac^ 
lets  who  were  to  lead  the  van  in  these  violencesi  was  now  greatly  increased. 
Deep  bad  called  to  deep*  and  the  revolutionary  clubs  of  Paris  had  summoned 
tbeir  confederates  fi-om  among  the  most  fiery  and  forward  of  every  province. 
B«aides  troops  of  gaUeyndaves  and  deserters*  vagabonds  of  every  order  flocked 
to  Paris,  lUie  ravens  to  the  spoil.  To  these  were  joined  the  lowest  inhabitants 
of  a  popukHM  city,  always  ready  for  riot  and  rapine ;  and  they  were  led  on 
suid  encouraged  by  men  who  were  in  many  instances  sincere  enthusiasts  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  thought  it  could  only  be  victorious  by  the  destruction  of  the 
present  government.  The  Republican  and  Jacobin  party  were  open  in  senti- 
juent  and  in  action,  encouraging  the  insurrection  by  every  means  in  their  power. 
The  Constitutionalists,  more  passive,  were  still  rejoiced  to  see  the  storm  arise, 
conceiving  such  a  crisis  was  necessary  to  compel  the  King  to  place  the  helm  of 
the  state  in  th&r  hands.  It  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  assembled  force 
cf  the  crown  would  be  employed  to  preserve  the  peace  at  least,  and  prevent  the 
g«ieral  system  of  robbery  and  [Sunder  which  seemed  about  to  ensue.  They 
appeared  not,  and  the  citisens  themselves  took  arms  by  thousands,  and  tens  of 
thousands,  forming  the  burgher  militia,  which  was  afterwards  called  the  National 
Guard.  The  royal  arsenals  were  plundered  to  obtain  arms,  and  La  Fayette  was 
adopted  the  commander«in-ehief  of  this  new  anny,  a  sufficient  sign  that  they 
were  to  embrace  what  was  called  the  Constitutional  party.  Another  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  was  hastily  armed  with  pikes,  a  weapon  which  was 
thence  termed  Rev<^utionary.  The  Baron  de  Besenval,  at  the  h^  of  the  Swiss 
guards,  two  foreign  regiments,  and  eight  hundred  horse,  after  an  idle  demon- 
stration which  only  served  to  encourage  the  insurgents,  retired  from  Paris  with- 
out firing  a  shot,  having,  he  says  in  his  Memoirsi  no  orders  how  to  act,  and . 
being  desirous  to  avoid  precipitating  a  civil  war.  His  retreat  was  the  signal 
for  a  general  insurrection,  in  which  Uie  French  Guard,  tlie  National  Guard,  and 
the  armed  mob  of  Paris,  took  the  Bastille,  and  massacred  a  part  of  the  garrison. 

We  are  not  tracing  minutely  the  events  d*  the  Revolution,  but  only  attempt- 
ing to  describe  their  spirit  and  tendency;  and  we  may  here  notice  two  changes, 
which  foNT  the  first  time  were  observed  to  have  taken  phce  in  the  character  of 
the  Parisian  populace. 

The  BadauoM  de  ParUf  as  they  were  called  in  derision,  had  been  hitherto 
viewed  as  a  light,  laughing,  IhoughtleBs  race,  passionately  fond  of  news,  though 
not  very  acutely  distinguishing  UHwixt  truth  and  falsehood,  qinck  in  adopting 
impressions,  but  incapable  of  forming  firm  and  concerted  resolutions,  still  more 
incapable  of  executing  them,  and  so  easily  overawed  by  an  armed  force,  that 
about  twelve  himdred  police-soldiers  had  been  hitherto  sufficient  to  keep  all 
Paris  in  subjection.  But  in  the  attack  of  the  Bastille,  they  showed  themselves 
daring,  resolute,  and  unyielding,  as  weQ  as  prompt  and  headlong.  These  new 
qoaltties  were  in  some  degree  owing  to  the  support  which  they  received  from 
the  French  guards ;  but  are  still  more  to  be  attributed  to  the  loftier  and  more 
decided  character  belonging  to  the  revolutionary  spirit,  and  the  mixture  of  men 
^  of  the  better  olsesesi  and  of  the  high  tone  which  beWngs  to  them,  among  the 
•ere  rabble  of  the  city.   The  gairsion  of  this  too-fiunous  cattle  was  indeed  very 
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weaki  but  its  deep  moals,  and  insunnoimtabte  bulwarks,  presented  the  most 
imposing  show  of  resistance ;  and  the  triumph  which  the  popular  cause  obtained 
in  an  exploit  seemin^y  so  desperate,  iniused  a  general  consternation  into  the 
King  and  the  royalist 

The  second  remarkable  particular  was,  that  from  being  one  of  the  moat 
light-hearted  and  kind-tempered  c£  nations,  the  French  seemed  upon    tiie 
Revolution  to  have  been  animated  not  merely  with  the  courage,  but  with  the 
rabid  fury,  of  unchained  wild  beasts.     Foulon  and  Berthier,  two  individaals 
whom  they  considered  as  enemies  of  the  people,  were  put  to  death,  with 
circumstances  of  cruelty  and  insult  fitting  only  at  the  death-stake  of  a  Cherokee 
encampment;  and,  in  emulation  of  Uteral  cannibals,  there  were   men,  or 
rather  monsters,  found,  not  only  to  tear  asunder  the  limbs  of  their  Tictims, 
but  to  eat  their  hearts,  and  drink  their  blood.     The  intensity  of  the  new  doc- 
trines of  fi^edom,  the  animosity  occasioned  by  civil  commotion,  cannot  account 
for  these  atrocities,  even  in  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  populace.  Thoee 
who  led  the  way  in  such  unheard-of  enormities,  must  have  been  practised  mur- 
derers and  assassins,  mixed  with  the  insurgents,  like  old  hounds  in  a  young  pack, 
to  lead  them  on,  flesh  them  with  slaughter,  and  teach  an  example  of  cruelty  too 
easily  learned,  but  hard  to  be  ever  forgotten.     The  metropolis  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  civil  war  or  submission  was  the  only  resource 
left  to  the  sovereign.     For  the  former  course  sufficient  reasons  might  be  urged. 
The  whole  proceedings  in  the  metropolis  had  been  entirely  insurrectionary, 
without  the  least  pretence  of  authority  from  the  National  Assembly,  which  con- 
tinued sitting  at  Versailles,  discussing  the  order  of  the  day,  while  the  citizens  of 
Paris  were  storming  casUes,  and  tearing  to  pieces  their  prisoners,  without 
authority  from  the  national  representatives,  and  even  without  the  consent  of 
their  own  civic  rulers.     The  provost  of  the  merchants  was  assassinated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disturbance,  and  a  terrified  committee  of  electors  were 
<he  oi)ly  persons  who  preserved  the  least  semblance  of  autliority,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  exercise  under  the  control  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  infuriated 
multitude.     A  large  proportion  of  the  citizens,  though  assuming  arms  for  the 
protection  of  themselves  and  their  fiimilies,  had  no  desire  of  employing  them 
against  the  royal  authority;  a  much  larger  only  united  themselves  with  the  in- 
surgents, because,  in  a  moment  of  universal  agitation,  they  were  the  active 
and  predominant  party.     Of  these  the  former  desired  peace  and  protection ; 
the  latter,  from  habit  and  shame,  must  have  soon  deserted  the  side  which  was 
ostensibly  conducted  by  rufiians  and  common  stabbcrs,  and  drawn  themselves 
to  that  which  protected  peace  and  good  order.     We  have  too  good  an  opinion 
of  a  people  so  enlightened  as  those  of  France^  too  good  an  opinion  of  human 
natiire  in  any  country,  to  believe  that  men  will  persist  in  evil,  if  defend^  in 
their  honest  and  legal  rights. 

What,  in  this  case,  was  the  duty' of  Louis  XVI.  ?  We  answer  without  hesi- 
tation, that  which  George  III.  of  Britain  proposed  to  himself,  when,  in  tlie 
name  of  the  Protestant  Religion,  a  violent  and  disorderly  mob  opened  prisons, 
destroyed  property,  burned  houses,  and  committed,  though  with  iar  fewer 
symptoms  of  atrocity,  the  same  course  of  disorder  which  now  laid  waste 
Paris.  It  is  known  that  when  his  ministers  hesitated  to  give  an  opinion  in 
point  of  law  concerning  the  empbyment^  military  force  for  protection  of  life 
and  property  against  a  disorderly  banditti,  the  King,  as  chief  magistrate,  de- 
clared his  own  purpose  to  march  into  the  blazing  city  at  the  head  of  his  guards, 
and  with  the  strong  hand  of  war  to  subdue  the  insurgents,  and  restore  peace 
to  the  affrighted  capital.  The  same  call  now  sounded  loudly  in  the  ear  of 
Louis.  He  was  still  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  people,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
protect  their  lives  and  property— still  commander  of  that  army  levied  and  paid 
for  protecting  the  law  of  the  country,  and  the  lives  and  property  of  the  subject.  • 
The  King  ought  to  have  proceeded  to  the  National  Assembly  without  an 
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ioatanVs  delay^  cleared  Mmfidf  befinre  that  body  of  the  su^icions  with  which 
ealamny  had  loaded  himi  and  required  and  commanded  the  aasistance  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  to  quell  the  frightful  excesses  of  murder  and  rapine 
w^hich  dishonoured  the  capital.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  whole  moderate 
party*  as  they  were  calledi  would  have  united  with  the  nobles  and  the  clergy. 
The  throne  was  not  yet  empty,  nor  the  sword  unswayed.  Louis  had  surrendered 
mucin  and  might,  in  the  course  of  the  change  impending*  have  been  obhged 
to  surrender  more ;  but  he  was  stiU  King  of  France^  still  bound  by  his  corona- 
tion oath  to  prevent  murder  and  put  down  insurrection.  He  could  not  be 
considered  as  crushing  the  cause  of  freedom^  in  answering  a  call  to  discharge 
his  kingly  duty;  for  what  had  the  cause  of  reformation}  proceeding  as  it  was 
by  the  peaceful  discussion  of  an  unarmed  convention*  to  do  with  the  open  war 
waged  by  the  insurgents  of  Paris  upon  the  King's  troops,  or  with  the  gratuitous 
murders  and  atrocities  with  which  the  capital  had  been  poUuted  ?  With  such 
members  as  shame  and  fear  might  have  brought  over  from  the  opposite  side,  the 
King,  exerting  himself  as  a  prince,  would  have  formed  a  majority  strong  enough 
to  show  the  union  which  subsisted  betwixt  the  Grown  and  the  Assembly,  when 
the  protection  of  the  laws  was  the  poin^  in  question.  With  such  a  support 
or  without  it — for  it  b  the  duty  of  the  prince,  in  a  crisis  of  such  emergency,  to 
serve  the  people,  and  save  the  country,  by  the  exercise  of  his  royal  prerogative, 
whether  with  or  without  the  concurrence  of  tlie  other  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture,— ^the  King,  at  the  head  of  his  Gardes  de  Corpsy  of  the  regiments  which 
might  have  been  found  faithful,  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  whose  principles  of 
chivalry  devoted  them  to  the  service  of  their  sovereign,  ought  to  have  marched 
into  Paris,  and  put  down  the  insurrection  by  the  armed  hand  of  authority,  or 
fidlen  in  the  attempt,  like  the  representative  of  Henry  IV.  His  duty  called  upon 
him,  and  the  authority  with  which  he  was  invested  enabled  him,  to  act  this  part; 
which,  in  all  probability,  would  have  dismayed  the  factious,  encouraged  the 
tunid»  decided  the  wavering,  and,  by  obtaining  a  conquest  over  lawless,  and 
brute  violence,  would  have  paved  the  way  for  a  moderate  and  secure  reforma- 
tion in  the  state. 

But,  having  obtained  this  victory,  in  the  name  of  the  Law  of  the  realm,  the 
King  could  only  be  vindicated  in  having  resorted  to  arms,  by  using  his  conquest 
with  such  moderation,  as  to  show  that  he  threw  liis  sword  into  the  one  scale, 
solely  in  order  to  balance  the  clubs  and  poniards  of  popular  insurrection^  with 
whi(^  the  other  was  loaded.  He  must  then  have  evinced  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  obetruct  the  quiet  course  of  moderation  and  constitutional  reform*  in  stem- 
ming that  of  headlong  and  violent  innovation.  Many  disputes  would  have 
remained  to  be  settled  between  him  and  his  subjects;  but  the  process  of  im- 
proving the  constitution,  though  less  rapid,  would  have  beeq  more  safe  and  cer- 
tain, and  the  kingdom  of  France  might  have  attained  a  degree  of  freedom  equal 
to  that  which  she  now  possesses*  without  passing  through  a  brief  but  dreadful 
anarchy  to  long  years  of  military  despotism,  without  the  loss  of  mines  of  treas- 
ure, and  without  the  expenditure  of  oceans  of  blood.  To  those  who  object  the 
peril  of  this  course,  and  the  risk  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign  from  the  fury  of 
the  insurgents,  we  can  only  answer,  in  the  words  of  the  elder  Horatius«  Q^*U 
mouriu.  Prince  or  peasant  have  alike  lived  long  enough,  when  the  choice 
comes  to  be  betwixt  loss  of  life  and  aix  important  duty  undischarged.  Death* 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  would  have  saved  Louis  mure  cruel  humiliation,  his 
subjects  a  deeper  crime. 

We  do  not  affect  to  deny,  that  in  this  course  there  was  considerable  risk  of 
another  kind*  and  that  it  is  very  possible  that  the  King,  susceptible  as  he  was  to 
the  influence  of  those  around  him,  might  have  lain  under  strong  temptation  to 
have  resumed  the  despotic  authority*  of  which  he  had  in  i^  great  measure  divested 
himself,  and  have  thus  abused  a  victory  gained  over  insurrection  into  a  weapon 
of  tyranny.     But  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  so  strong  in  France,  tlie  priiiciples  of 
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leoieocy  tnd  oiodeMioii  so  natunl  to  the  Kkag,  his  <»fm  late  hazards  so  great. 
Old  the  fature^  coiunderaiif  the  general  dispesitkm  of  his  subjects,  so  doubtUrf, 
that  we  are  inclined  to  tfamk  a  victory  by  the  sovereign  at  that  moment  would 
have  been  followed  by  temperate  measures.  How  the  people  used  theirs  is  but 
too  well  known.  At  any  rate,  we  have  strongly  stated  our  opinion^  that  Louis 
would  at  this  erisb  have  been  justified  in  employing  force  to  coniipe)  order,  bat 
that  the  crime  would  have  been  deep  and  inexpiable  had  he  abused  a  victory  to 
restore  despotism. 

It  may  be  said>  indeed»  that  the  precedmg  statement  takes  too  much  tor 
granted,  and  that  the  violence  employed  on  the  14th  July  was  probably  only  an 
anticipation  of  the  forcible  measures  which  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
King  against  the  Assembly.  The  answer  to  this  is^  that  the  successful  party 
may  always  cast  on  the  loser  the  blame  of  commencing  the  brawl,  as  the  Wfitf 
punished  the  lamb  for  troubling  the  course  of  the  water/  though  he  drank  lowest 
down  the  stream.  But  when  we  find  one  party  com|4etely  prq>ared  and  ready 
for  action*  forming  plans  bokUy,  and  executing  them  skilfuUy,  and  observe  the 
other  uncertain  and  unprovided,  betraying  all  the  imbecility  of  surprise  and  iii- 
decbioui  we  must  necessarily  believe  the  attack  was  preme<fitated  on  the  cme 
aide^  and  unexpected  on  the  other. 

The  abandonment  of  thirty  thousand  stand  of  arms  at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides, 
which  were  surrendered  without  the  slightest  resistance,  though  three  Swies 
regiments  lay  encamped  in  the  Champs  £lys<^es;  the  totally  unprovided  state  of 
the  Bastille,  garrisoned  by  about  one  hundred  Swiss  and  InvaUdsi  and  without 
provisions  even  for  that  small  number;  the  absc^ute  inaction  of  the  Baron  de 
Bezenval,  who, — ^without  entangling  his  troops  in  the  narrow  streets^  which  was 
pleaded  as  his  excuse, — ^might,  by  raarehing  along  the  Boulevards,  a  passage 
so  well  cakulated  lor  the  manoeuvres  of  regular  troops*  have  relieved  the  siege 
of  that  fortress;*  and,  finally,  that  General's  bloodless  retreat  from  Pitfis,-^ 
show  that  the  King  body  under  all  these  cireumstances,  not  only  adoj>ted  no 
measuses  of  a  hostile  character,  but  roust,  on  the  contrary,  have  issued  such 
orders  as  prevented  his  officers  from  repelling  force  by  force. 

We  are  led,  therefore,  to  believe,  that  the  scheme  of  assembling  the  troops 
round  Paris  was  one  of  those  half  measures^  to  which,  with  great  poii6cai 
weakness,  Louis  res<Nted  more  than  once— an  attempt  to  intimidate  by  the 
demonstration  of  forces  which  he  was  previously  resolved  not  to  use.  Had  his 
purposes  of  aggression  been  serious,  five  thousand  troops  of  loyal  principles — 
iand  such  mi^  surely  have  ISeen  selected— ^would,  acting  suddenly  and  ener* 
geti<!^ly,  have  better  assured  him  of  the  city  of  Paris,  than  six  times  that  nunn 
ber  brought  to  waste  themselves  in  debauch  around  its  walls,  and  to  be  with^ 
drawn  without  the  embargo  of  a  musket.  Indeed,  the  courage  of  Louis  Wai 
of  a  passive,  not  an  active  nature,  conspicuous  in  enduring  adversity,  but  not 
t)f  that  energetic  and  decisive  character  which  turns  dubious  affairs  into  pros* 
perity,  and  achieves  by  its  own  exertions  the  success  which  Fortune  denies. 

The  insurrection  of  Paris  being-  acquiesced  in  by  the  sovereign,  was  recc^ 
bized  by  tlie  nation  as  a  legitimate  conquest,  instead  of  a  state  crime ;  and  the 
lameness  of  the  King  in  endurirg  its  violence,  was  assumed  as  a  proof  that  the 
titizens  had  but  anticipated  his  intended  forcible  measures  against  the  Assemblyv 
\Bind  prevented  the  military  occupation  of  the  city.     In  the  debates  of  the  Ath 


*  We  hare  heard  from  a  specutor  who  could  be  truited,  that,  doruur  the  course  of  the  attidr 
XM  the  Bastille,  a  cry  arose  amoog  the  crowd  that  the  regimont  of  Royales  Allemandei  were 
coining  upon  them.  There  was  at  that  moment  such  a  disposition  to  flyiss  plainly  showed  what 
would  have  been  the  effect  had  a  body  of  troops  appeared  in  reality.  The  Baron  de  Beienrsl 
had  commanded  a  body  of  the  suards,  when,  somlB  weeks  prerioasly,  they  subdued  an  insorree- 
tiou  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antome.  On  that  occasioQ  many  of  the  mob  were  killed:  and  be  ob* 
serves  in  bis  Memoirs,  that,  while  the  citizens  of  Pairis  termed  him  their  preserver,  he  wn  Tery 
coldly  received  at  court.  He  might  be,  therefore,  itiiwUUiig  to  WMttmit  himself,  by  mt^dttmd^ 
oathslSchJoly. 
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mbly  itself,  the  insurrection  was  vindicated ;  the  fears  and  suspicions  allegpd 
as  its  motiYes  were  justified  as  well-founded ;  the  passions  of  the  citizens  were 
sympathiKed  with,  and  their  worst  excesses  palliated  and  excused.  When  the 
horrors  accompanying  the  murder  of  Berthier  and  Foulon  were  dilated  upon 
by  Lally  Tolendahl  in  the  Assembly,  he  was  heard  and  answered  as  if  he  had 
made  mountains  of  mole-hills.  Mirabeau  said,  that  <^  it  was  a  time  to  think, 
and  not  to  feel."  Bamave  asked,  with  a  sneer,  «<  If  the  blood  which  had  been 
shed  was  so  pure?"  Robespierre,  rising  into  animation  with  acts  of  cruelty 
fitted  to  call  forth  the  interest  of  such  a  mind,  observed,  that  <«  the  people> 
oppressed  for  ages,  had  a  right  to  the  revenge  of  a  day." 

But  how  long  did  that  day  last,  or  what  was  the  Hite  of  those  who  justified 
its  enormities?  From  that  hour  the  mob  of  Paris,  or  rather  the  suborned 
agitators  by  whom  the  actions  of  that  blind  multitude  were  dictated,  became 
masters  of  the  destiny  of  France.  An  insurrection  was  organized  whenever 
there  was  any  purpose  to  be  carried,  and  the  Assembly  might  be  said  to  work 
under  the  impulse  of  the  popular  current,  as  mechanically  as  the  wheel  of  a 
water  engine  is  driven  by  a  cascade. 

The  victory  of  the  Bastille  was  extended  in  its  consequences  to  the  cabinet 
and  to  the  legislative  body.  In  the  former,  those  ministers  who  had  counselled 
the  King  to  stand  on  the  defensive  against  the  Assembly,  or  rather  to  assume 
a  threatening  attitude,  suddenly  lost  courage  when  they  heard  the  fate  of  Fou-^ 
Ion  and  Berthier.  The  Baron  de  Breteueil,  the  impopular  successor  of  Neckar, 
was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  driven  into  exile ;  and,  to  complete  the  triumph 
of  the  people,  Neckar  himself  was  recalled  by  their  unanimous  voice. 

The  King  came,  or  was  conducted  to,  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris,  in  what> 
ccHnpared  to  the  triumph  of  the  minister,  was  a  sort  of  ovation,  in  which  he 
appeared  rather  as  a  captive  than  otherwise.  He  entered  into  the  edifice  under 
a  vault  of  steel,  formed  by  the  crossed  sabres  and  pikes  of  those  who  had  beeb 
lately  engaged  in  combating  his  soldiers,  and  murdering  his  subjects.  He  adopt* 
ed  the  cockade  of  the  insurrection ;  and  in  doing  so,  ratified  and  approved  of 
the  acts  done  expressly  against  his  command,  acquiesced  in  the  victory  obtained 
over  lus  own  authority,  and  completed  that  conquest  by  laying  down  his  arms. 

The  conquest  of  the  Bastille  was  the  first,  almost  the  only  appeal  to  arms 
during  the  earUer  part  of  the  Revolution ;  and  the  popular  success,  afterwards 
sanctioned  by  the  monarch,  showed  that  nothing  remained  save  the  name  of  the 
ancient  government.  The  King's  younger  brother,  the.  Comte  d*  Artois,  now 
reigning  King  of  France,  had  been  distinguished  as  the  leader  and  rallying 
point  of  the  royalists.  He  left  the  kingdom  with  his  children,  and  took  refijge 
in  Turin.  Other  distinguished  princes,  and  many  of  the  inferior  nobility,  adopted 
the  same  course,  and  their  departure  seemed  to  announce  to  the  pubhc  that  the 
royal  cause  was  indeed  desperate,  since  it  was  deserted  by  those  most  interested 
in  its  defence.  This  was  the  first  act  of  general  emigration,  and  although,  in 
the  circumstances,  it  may  be  excused,  yet  it  must  still  be  termed  a  great  political 
error.  For  though,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  these  princes 
and  their  followers  had  been  educated  in  the  belief  that  the  government  of 
France  rested  in  the  King's  person,  and  was  identified  with  him ;  and  that 
when  the  King  was  displaced  from  his  permanent  situation  of  power,  the  whole 
social  system  of  France  was  totally  ruined,  and  nothing  remained  which  could 
legally  govern  or  bo  governed ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  instant  the  emigrants  crossed  the  fixmtier,  they  at  once  lost  all  the  natu* 
ral  advantages  of  birUi  and  education,  and  separated  themselves  firom  the 
country  which  it  was  their  duty  to  defend. 

To  draw  to  a  head,  and  raise  an  insurrection  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a 
counter  revolution*  would  have  been  the  ready  and  natural  resource.  But  the 
influence  of  the  privileged  classes  was  so.  totally  destroyed,  that  the  scheme 
seemed  to  have  been  considered  as  hopeless,  even  if  the  King^s  consent  could 
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kare  been  obtained.  To  rema&i  in  France^  whether  in  Paris  or  the  departnents* 
must  have  exposed  theni)  in  their  avowed  character  of  aristocrats,  to  abaoJota 
assassination.  It  has  been  therefore  urged)  that  emigration  was  their  only 
resource. 

But  there  remained  for  these  princes,  nobles,  and  cayaliers,  a  more  DeMe 
task,  could  they  but  have  united  themselves  cordially  to  that  portion  of  the  A»« 
sembly,  originally  a  strong  one,  which  professed,  without  destroying  the  exiatiii|r 
state  of  monarchy  in  France,  to  wish  to  infuse  into  it  the  spirit  of  ratioiw} 
liberty,  and  to  place  Louis  in  such  a  situation  as  should  have  insured  hiro  the 
safe  and  honourable  station  of  a  limited  monarch,  though  it  deprived  him  of 
the  powers  of  a  despot.  It  is  in  politics,  however,  as  in  religion — the  slighter 
in  itself  the  difference  between  two  patties,  the  more  tenacious  is  each  of  the 
propositions  in  which  they  disagree.  The  pure  Royalists  were  so  fiir  from  beiii|r 
disposed  to  coalesce  with  those  who  blended  an  attachment  to  monarchy  with 
i.  love  of  hberty,  that  they  scarce  accounted  them  fit  to  share  the  dangers  and 
distresses  to  which  all  were  alike  reduced. 

This 'first  emigration  proceeded  not  a  little  perhaps  on  the  feeling  of  sdf-con- 
sequence  among  those  by  whom  it  was  adopted.  The  high-bom  nobles  of  which 
it  was  chiefly  composed,  had  been  long  the  world,  as  it  is  termed,  to  Paris  and 
to  each  other,  and  it  was  a  natural  conclusion,  that  their  withdrawing  them* 
selves  from  the  sphere  which  they  adorned,  must  have  been  feh  as  an  irreme* 
diable  deprivation.  They  were  not  aware  how  easily,  iti  the  hour  of  need* 
perfumed  lamps  are,  to  all  purposes  of  utility,  replaced  by  ordinary  candles^ 
and  that,  carrying  away  vrith  them  much  of  dignity,  gallantry^  and  grace,  they 
lefl  behind  an  ample  stock  of  wisdom  and  valour,  and  all  die  other  essential 
qualities  by  which  nations  are  governed  and  defended. 

The  situation  and  negotiations  of  the  emigrants  m  the  courts  to  which  they 
fled,  were  also  prejudicial  to  their  own  reputation,  and  consequently  to  the  royal 
cause,  to  which  they  had  sacrificed  their  country.  Reduced  <<  to  show  their 
misery  in  foreign  lands,"  they  were  naturally  desirous  of  obtaining  foreign  aid  ta 
return  to  their  own,  and  laid  themselves  under  the  heavy  accusation  of  instigating 
a  civil  war,  while  Louis  was  yet  the  resigned,  if  not  the  contented,  sovereign 
of  the  newly  modified  empire.     To  this  subject  we  must  aflerwards  return. 

The  conviction  that  the  ancient  monarchy  of  France  had  fkllen  for  ever,  gave 
encouragement  to  the  numerous  parties  which  united  in  ddsiring  a  new  consti* 
ttition,  although  they  differed  on  the  principles  on  which  it  was  to  be  founded* 
But  all  agreed  that  it  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  clear  away  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  state  of  things.  Thr^y  resolved  upon  the  abolition  of  all  feudal 
rights,  and  managed  the  matter  with  so  much  address  that  it  was  made  to  ap- 
pear on  the  part  of  those  who  held  them  a  voluntary  surrender.  The  debate  in 
the  National  Assembly*  was  turned  by  the  popular  leaders  upon  the  odious 
character  of  the  feudal  rights  and  privileges,  as  being  the  chief  cause  of  the 
general  depression  and  discontent  in  which  the  kingdom  was  involved.  The 
Nobles  understood  the  hint  which  was  thus  given  them,  and  answered  it  with 
the  ready  courage  and  generosity  which  has  been  at  all  times  the  attribute  of 
thehr  order,  though  sometimes  these  noble  qualities  have  been  indiscreetly  exer- 
cised. "Is  it  fi-om  us  personally  that  the  nation  expects  sacrifices  f  said  the 
Marquis  de  Foucault;  <<be  assured  that  you  shall  not  appeal  in  vain  to  our 
generosity.  We  are  desirous  to  defend  to  the  last  tiie  rights  of  the  monarchy, 
but  we  can  be  lavish  of  our  peculiar  and  personal  interests." 

The  same  general  sentiment  pervaded  at  once  the  Clergy  and  Nobles,  who, 
sufficiently  sensible  that  what  they  resigned  could  not  operate  essentially  to  the 

Suiet  of  the  state,  were  yet  too  proud  to  have  even  the  appearance  of  placing 
loir  own  selfish  interests  in  competition  vrith  the  public  welfare.     The  whole 

«  4ch  Aagiut,  1789. 
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Ipfifil^ged  «laMe8  sdeimd  «t  cmce  fieized  iHth  a  fif)mt  of  thd  most  lavish  gen^- 
foaty*  ami  •hastmiad  to  4eapoil  thenaelves  of  all  their  peculiar  inuniioities  and 
feudal  rights.  Clergy  and  laymen  vied  with  each  other  in  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  their  eacrifices.  PriyiJeges,  whether  prejudicial  or  harmless,  rational  or 
.  fidiciilQU8)  were  renounced  in  the  mass.  A  sort  of  d^irium  pervaded  the  As- 
aemUy.;  each  member  strove  to  distinguish  the  sacrifice  of  his  personal  claims 
by  Bometbing  more  remarkable  than  had  jret  attended  any  of  the  previous  re- 
iiuiiciatiom.  They  who  had  no  rights  of  their  own  to  resign,  had  the  easier 
uid  more  pleasant  task  of  6urren4enng  those  of  their  constituent:  the  privi- 
leges of  corporations)  the  monopolies  of  craftS)  the  rights  of  cities,  were  heaped 
on  the  national  altar;  and  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly  seemed  to 
look  about  in  ecstacy,  to  consider  of  what  else  they  could  despoil  diemselves 
and  others,  as  if,  like Jthe  silly  old  earl  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  England,  there 
liad  been  an  actual  pleasure  in  the  act  of  renouncing.*  The  feudal  rigi^ts  were 
in  many  instances  odious*  in  others  oppressive,  and  in  others  ridiculous;  but  it 
was  ominous  to  see  the  institutions  of  ages  overthrown  at  random,  by  a  set  of 
men  tattling  and  raving  all  at  once,  so  as  to  verify  the  observation  of  the 
Englishman,  Williams,  one  of  their  own  members,  <«The  fools!  they  would  be 
thought  to  deliberate,  when  they  cannot  even  listen."  The  singular  occasion 
on  which  enthusiasm,  false  ahame,  and  mutual  emulation,  thus  induced  the  No- 
bles and  Clergy  to  despoil  themselves  of  ail  their  seigniorial  rights^  was  called 
by  some  the  day  af  the  tacrificeit  by  others,  more  truly,  the  liay  'ef  the  dupes. 

During  the  currency  of  this  legislative  frenzy,  as  it  might  be  termed,  the 
popular  party,  ivith  countenances  afiecting  humility  and  shame  at  having  noth- 
ing themselves  to  surrender,  sat  praising  each  new  sacrifice,  as  the  wily  com- 
panions of  a  thoughtless  and  generous  young  man  applaud  the  lavish  expense 
by  which  they  themselves  profit,  while  their  seeming  admiration  is  an  incentive 
'  to  new  acts  of  extravagance. 

At  length,  when  the  sacrifice  seemed  complete,  they  began  to  pause  and  look 
around  them.  Some  one  thought  of  the  separate  distinctions  of  the  provinces 
of  France,  as  Normandy,  Langtiedoc,  and  so  forth.  Most  of  these  provinces 
possessed  rights  and  privileges  acquired  by  victory  or  treaty,  which  even 
Richelieu  had  not  dared  to  violate.  As  soon  as  mentioned,  they  were  at  once 
thrown  into  the  revolutionary  smelting-pot,  to  be  re-modelled  afler  the  universal 
equality  which  was  the  fiishion  of  the  day.  It  was  not  urged,  and  would  not 
have  been  listened  to,  that  these  rights  had  been  bought  with  blood,  and 
sanctioned  by  public  fiiith ;  that  the  legislature,  though  it  had  a  right  to  extend 
them  to  othc^  could  not  take  them  firom  the  possessors  without  compensation; 
and  it  escaped  the  Assembly  no  less,  how  many  honest  and  generous  sentiments 
are  connected  with  such  provincial  distinctions,  which  fonn,  as  it  were,  a  second 
and  inner  fence  around  the  love  of  a  common  country;  or  how  much  harmless 
enjoyment  the  poor  man  derives  from  the  consciousness  that  he  shares  the 
privileges  of  some  peculiar  district.  Such  considerations  might  have  induced 
the  legislatare  to  pause  at  least,  after  they  had  removed  such  marks  of  dis- 
tinctioii  as  tended  to  engender  jealousy  betwixt  inhabitants  of  the  same  king- 
don.  But  the  revcdutionary  level  was  to  be  passed  over  all  that  tended  to  dii- 
Cinguish  one  district,  or  one  individual*  from  another. 

There  was  one  order  in  the  kingdom  which,  although  it  had  joined  largely 
and  readily  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  doff  of  dutpesy  was  still  considered  as  in- 
debted to  the  state*  and  was  doomed  to  undergo  an  act  of  total  spoliation.  The 
■  ■       .1       .11  ■  ■  ■  .  ■        II      I     ■     .  .     I  - .         I   II  ..■ ..         » 

'  *^  It  there  nothing  die  we  can  renounce  ?**  said  the  old  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomerx, 
In  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  after  he  had  joined  in  renouncinjf  Church  and  King,  Crown 
■nd  Law.  ••Can  no  one  think  of  anythinff  elte?  I  loTe  nnfOUHcma.**^  The  hasty  renunciations 
of  the  French  nobles  and  chnichmen  w«re  bronght  about  in  thto  manner  praotased  of  yore  in  con- 
vivial parties,  when  he  who  gave  a  toast  bnmed  nis  wig,  had  a  loose  tooth  drawn,  or  made  spme 
other  sacrifice,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  compotation,  was  an  example  necessary  to  be 
iaistat«d  by  all  the  raat  of  the  compaay,  with  whalovtr  prejudioa  to  their  wwmhe  or  their  penona. 
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Clergy  had  agi^ed,  and  die  Assembly  had  decreed,  on  4th  Augosl.  that  the  titliM 
ehottld  be  d^lared  redeemable,  at  a  moderate  price,  by  the  proprietors  8ub}ect 
to  pay  them.  This  regulation  ratified,  at  least,  the  legality  of  the  C?^gy*s 
title.  Nevertheless,  in  violation  oif  the  public  fiiith  thus  pledged,  the  Assembly* 
three  days  afterwards,  pretended  that  the  surrender  of  tithes  had  been  abaoluter 
and  that,  in  lieu  of  that  supposed  revenue,  the  nation  was  only  bound  to  pro- 
vide decently  for  the  administration  of  divine  worship.  Even  the  Abb^  Sieyea 
on  this  occasion  deserted  the  revolutionary  party,  and  made  an  admirable  speech 
against  this  iniquitous  measure.  ^<  You  would  be  free,"  he  exclaimed,  witii 
vehemence,  «  and  you  know  not  how  to  be  just!"  A  curate  in  the  aasemUy, 
recalling  to  mind  the  solemn  invocation  by  which  the  Tiers  Etat  had  called 
upon  tl^  clergy  to  unite  with  them,  asked,  with  similar  ^lergy,  «« Was  it  to 
rob  us,  that  you  invited  us  to  join  with  you  in  the  name  i^f  the  God  of  Peace  ?" 
Mirabeau,  on  the  other  hand,  forgot  the  vehemence  witlMvhich  he  had  pleaded 
the  right  of  property  inherent  in  religious  bodies,  and  loit  his  sophistry  to  defend  - 
what  his  own  reasoning  had  proved  in  a  similar  case  to  be  indefensible.  The 
complaints  of  the  Clergy  were  listened  to  in  contemptuous  silence,  or  replied 
to  with  bitter  irony,  by  those  who  were  conscious  how  little  sympathy  that  body 
were  likely  to  meet  from  the  nation  in  general,  and  who  therefore  spoke  ^<  as 
having  power  to  do  wrong." 

We  must  now  revert  to  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  France  at  large, 
while  her  ancient  institutions  were  crumUing  to  pieces  of  themselves,  or  were 
forcibly  puUed  down  by  state  innovat<MV.  That  fine  country  was  ravaged  by 
a  civil  war  of  aggravated  horrors,  waged  betwixt  the  rich  and  poor,  and  marked 
by  every  species  of  brutal  violence.  The  peasants,  their  minds  filled  witii  a 
thousand  wild  suppositions,  and  incensed  by  the  general  scarcity  of  provisions^ 
were  ever3rwhere  in  arms,  and  everywhere  attacked  the  chateaux  of  their  Scignr 
tfurs,  whom  they  were  incited  to  look  upon  as  enemies  of  the  Revolution,  and 
particularly  of  the  commons.  In  most  instances  they  were  successful,  and 
burnt  the  dwellings  of  the  nobility,  practising  all  the  circumstances  of  rage  and 
cruelty  to  which  the  minds  of  barbarians  are  influenced.  Men  were  murdered 
in  presence  of  their  wives ;  wives  and  daughters  violated  before  the  eyes  of  their 
husbands  and  parents ;  some  were  put  to  deatii  by  Ungering  tortures ;  others 
by  sudden  and  general  massacre.  Against  some  of  theae  unhappy  gentlemen, 
doubtiess,  the  peasants  might  have  wrongs  to  remember  and  to  avenge ;  many 
of  them,  however,  had  borne  their  fiiculties  so  meekly  that  they  did  not  even 
auqpect  the  ill  intentions  of  these  peasants,  until  tiieir  castles  and  country-seats 
kindled  with  the  general  conflagration,  and  made  part  of  the  devouring  element 
which  raged  through  the  whole  kingdom. 

What  were  the  National  Assembly  doing  at  this  dreadful  crisis  ?  They  were 
discussing  the  abstract  doctrines  of  the  rights  of  man,  instead  of  exacting  fix>m 
the  subject  the  respect  due  to  his  social  duties. 

Yet  a  large  party  in  the  Convention,  and  who  had  hitherto  led  the  way  inthe 
paths  of  the  Revolution,  now  conceived  that  the  goal  was  attained,  and  that  it 
was  time  to  use  the  curb  and  forbear  the  spur.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  La  Fay- 
ette and  his  followers,  who  considered  the  victory  over  the  Royalists  as  com- 
plete, and  were  desirous  to  declare  the  Revolution  ended,  and  erect  a  substantial 
form  of  government  on  the  ruins  of  monarchy,  which  lay  prostrate  at  their  feet. 

They  had  influence  enough  in  the  Assembly  to  procure  a  set  of  resolutions, 
declaring  the  monarchy  hereditary  in  the  person  of  the  King  and  present  family, 
on  which  basis  they  proceeded  to  erect  what  might  be  termed  a  Royal  De- 
mocracy, or,  in  plainer  terms,  a  Republic,  governed,  in  truth,  by  a  popular 
assembly,  but  encumbered  with  the  expense  of  a  king,  to  whom  they  desired  to 
leave  no  real  power,  or  fi'ee  wiU  to  exercise  it,  although  his  nanfie  was  to  re- 
main in  the  front  of  edicts,  and  although  he  was  still  to  be  considered  entiUed 
to  command  their  armies,  as  the  executive  authority  of  the  state. 
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A  8tnig|||le  wlui  made  to  eztood  the  royal  authority  to  an  absolute  negative 
upon  the  decrees  of  the  reprearatatiTe  body ;  and  though  it  was  limited  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  popular  party  to  a  suspensive  veto  only,  yet  even  this  degree  of 
influence  was  supposed  too  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  monarch  who  had  but 
lately  been  absolute.  There  is  indeed  an  evident  dilemma  in  the  formation  of 
«C  democracy)  with  a  king  &r  its  ostensible  head.  Either  the  monarch  will  re- 
audn  c<MDtented  with  his  daily  parade  and  daily  food,  and  thus  play  the  part  of 
a  mere  pageant,  in  which  case  be  is  a-burthensome  expense  to  the  state,  which 
a  popular  government,  in  |»udent  economy »  as  well  as  from  the  severity  of  prin- 
ciple assumed  by  r^ublicans,  are  particularly  bound  to  avoid ;  or  else  he  will 
naturally  endeavour  to  improve  the  shadow  and  outward  form  of  power  into 
something  like  smew  and  subdattance,  and  the  democracy  will  be  unexpectedly 
assailed  with  the  spear  which  they  desired  should  be  used  only  as  their  standard 
pole. 

To  these  reasonings  many  of  the  Deputies  would  perhaps  have  answered, 
had  they  spoken  their  real  sentiments,  that  it  was  yet  too  early  to  propose  to 
the  French  a  pure  repuUic,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  render  the  power  of 
the  King  insignificant,  before  abolishing  a  title  to  which  the  public  ear  had  been 
8o  long  accustomed.  In  the  meantime  they  took  care  to  divest  the  monarch 
of  wht^ever  protection  he  might  have  received  from  an  intermediate  senate,  or 
chamber,  placed  betwixt  the  Kmg  and  the  National  Assembly.  '  ^  One  God, "  ex- 
claimed Rahaut  St  Etienne,  *<  one  Nation,  one  King*  and  one  Chamber."  This 
advocate  for  unity  at  once  and  uniformity,  would  scarce  have  been  listened  to  if 
he  had  added*  *'  one  nose,  one  tongue*  one  arm,  and  one  eye  ;'*  but  bis  first  con- 
catenation of  unities  formed  a  phrase ;  and  an  imposing  phrase,  which  sounds 
wdli  and  can  easily  be  repeated,  has  immense  force  in  a  revolution.  The  pro- 
posal for  a  Second  or  Upper  Chamber*  whether  hereditary  like  that  of  England* 
or  conservative  like  that  of  America*  was  rejected  as  aristocratical.  Thus  the 
King  of  France  was  ^aced  in  respect  to  the  populace,  as  Canute  of  old  to  the 
advuicnig  tide— he  was  entitled  to  sit  on  his  throne  and  command  the  waves  to 
respect  him,  and  take  the  chance  of  their  obeying  his  commands*  or  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  them.  If  he  was  designed  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  con- 
stitution* this  should  not  have  been — if  he  was  considered  as  something  that  it 
more  seemly  to  abandon  to  his  &te  than  to  destroy  by  violence,  the  plan 
not  ill  concerted. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PymifikelkmcraUtobrmgil^Shig 
At  Garde  iuCorpa. — Biol  at  ParU — A  formdabU  Mob  cf  Women  ae^emr 
Me  to  mareh  to  VereaiUee — The  NoHonal  Gmard  r^tue  to  act  agakut  the  /»- 
omrgenU,  and  demand  also  to  he  kd  to  Vereaiike^---The  Female  Mob  arrive'^ 
Their  hehawmr  to  the  AeeeaMy — to  the  King — Alarming  Dieordere  at 
IHgU — La  Fayette  arrioee  uith  the  National  Gncud — Mob  force  the  Palace — 
Mnrder  the  Body  Gnwcde — The  QueenV  etfety  endangered — Fayette' e  or- 
noal  with  hie  Force  reetoree  Order, — King  and  Boyal  Family  obUged  to  go 
fo  reside  at  Paris. — Deeeripiion  of  the  Proceseion-^Jliie  ^ep  agreeable  to 
ike  Views  rf  the  ConstUnHonaUsU,  and  of  the  B^pnblicatiSi  and  rf  ^ 
Anarddsts. — Duke  of  Orleans  sent  to  England, 

Wb  have  mentioned  the  various  restrictions  upon  the  royal  authority*  which 
had  been  successively  sanctioned  by  the  National  Assembly.  But  the  various 
fiictions,  all  of  which  tended  to  democracy*  were  determined  upon  manoeuvres 
for  abating  the  royal  auth^Nrity,  more  actively  powerful  than  those  which  tlie 
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AmnMf  4u«d  yet  to  venturi  upon.  For  thM  parj^otb,  all  tiMee  who  6emnd 
to  carry  the  Revolution  to  extremity)  became  desirous  to  hnog  the  sitdogB  of 
Ike  National  AjBdembly  and  the  resi^nce  of  the  King  witfaki  ttie  prednets  of 
Pari8»  and  to  place  them  under  the  influence  of  that  popular  frenzy  wtuch  tii^ 
had  BO  many  ways  of  exciting)  and  which  might  exercise  the  authcnty  of  terror 
over  the  body  of  representatives^  fill  their  gaUeries  with  a  wild  and  tumuteuous 
band*of  partisans*  surround  their  gates  with  an  infuriated  populace^  and  tins 
dictate  the  issue  of  each  deliberation.  What  fiite  was  reserved  for  the  King; 
alter  incidents  will  sufficiently  show.  To  efiect  an  object  so  important*  the 
republican  party  strained  every  efi<^>  and  succeeded  in  raising  the  popular  fer- 
ment to  the  highest  pitch. 

Their  first  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  A  deputation,  formidable  from  their 
numbers  and  clamorous  violence,  was  about  to  sally  from  Paris  to  petidon*  as 
they  called  it,  for  the  removal  of  the  royal  family  and  National  Assembly  to 
Paris,  but  was  dispersed  by  the  address  of  La  Fayette  and  BaiUi.  NeverthelesB 
it  seemed  decreed  that  the  republicans  should  carry  their  frivourite  measures^ 
less  through  their  own  proper  strength,  great  as  that  was,  than  by  the  advan- 
tage afforded  by  the  blunders  of  the  royalists.  An  imprudence — it  seems  to 
dmerve  no  harsher  name— which  occurred  within  the  precincts  of  the  royal 
palace  at  VersaiUes,  gave  the  demagogues  an  opportunity,  soon^  probably  tlum 
they  expected,  of  carrying  their  point  by  a  repetition  of  the  violences  which  had 
ahready  occurred. 

The  town  of  Versailles  owed  its  splendour  and  wealth  entirely  to  its  being 
the  royal  residence,  yet  abounded  with  a  population  singularly  ill  disposed 
towards  the  King  and  royal  family.  The  National  Guard  of  the  place*  amount- 
ing to  some  thotieands,  were  animated  by  the  same  feelings.  There  were  only 
alM>ut  four  hundred  Garden  de  Carj^^  or  Life-guards,  upon  whom  reliance  could 
be  pbced  for  the  defence  of  the  royal  family,  in  case  of  any  popular  tumuk 
mther  in  Versailles  itself,  or  directed  thither  from  Paris.  These  troops  coiaBastei 
of  gentlemen  of  trust  and  confidence^  but  their  numbers  were  few  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  palace,  and  their  very  quahty  rendered  them  obnoxious  to 
the  people  as  armed  aristocrats. 

About  two-thirds  of  their  number,  to  avoid  suspicion  and  gain  confidence, 
had  been  removed  to  Rambouillets.  In  these  circumstances,  Sie  grenadiers  of 
the  French  Guards,  so  lately  in  arms  against  the  royal  authority,  with  an  incon- 
sistency not  unnatural  to  men  of  their  profession,  took  it  into  their  heads  to 
become  zealous  for  recovery  of  the  posts  which  they  had  formerly  occupied 
around  the  King's  person,  and  threatened  openly  to  march  to  Versailles  to  take 
possession  of  the  routine  of  duty  at  the  palace,  a  privilege  which  they  considered 
as  their  due,  notwithstanding  that  they  had  deserted  their  posts  against  the 
King's  command,  and  were  now  about  to  resume  them  contrary  to  his  con- 
sent. The  regiment  of  FUnders  was  brought  up  to  Veftailles,  to  prevent  a 
movement  fraught  with  so  much  danger  to  the.  royal  femily.  The  presence  ef 
this  corps  had  been  required  by  the  municipality,  and  the  measure  had  been  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  Assembly,  though  not  without  some  exprevive  indications  of 
suspicion. 

The  regiment  of  Flanders  arrived  accordingly,  and  the  Garden  de  Ccrp^y  ac- 
cording to  a  custom  universal  in  the  French  garrisons,  invited  the  officers  to  an 
entertainment,  at  which  the  officers  of  the  Swiss  guards,  and  those  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Versailles,  .were  also  guests.  Th^  ill-omened  feast  was  given 
in  the  Opera  Hall  of  the  palace,  almost  within  hearing  of  the  sovereigns;  the 
healths  of  tlie  royal  family  were  drank  with  the  enthusiasm  naturally  inspired  by 
the  situation.  The  King  and  Queen  imprudently  agreed  to  visit  the  scene  of  . 
festivity,  carrying  with  tl^m  the  Dauphin.  Their  presence  raised  the  spirits  of 
the  company,  already  excited  by  wine  and  music,  to  the  highest  pitch;  royahst 
tunes  were  played>  the  white  cockade,  distributed  by  the  ladies  who  attended 
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tte  Qoem,  was  vioiBited  wkh  cnthunaaii*  and  it  k  said  thai  of  the  nalwii  wwb 
trodden  under  fool;. 

If  we  coBdider  the  cause  of  this  wM  scene*  it  seems  natural  enongh  that  the 
Qveen^  tiBiid  as  a  wemsn*  anxious  as  a  wife  and  a  mother,  mi^,  in  order  to 
l^ropitiate  the  txtowr  o£  men  who  were  summoned  expressly  to  be  the  guard  of 
the  royal  fumly)  laoautioQsiy  have  recourse  to  imitate,  in  a  slight  degree,  and 
towards  one  regiment*  the  arts  of  conciliation,  which  in  a  much  grosser  shape 
li«d  been  used  by  die  popidar  party  to  shake  the  fidelity  of  the  whole  army. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  King,  or  ministers,  could  have  hoped, 
by  the  transilory  and  drunken  flash  of  enthusiasm  elicited  from  a  few  hundred 
men  during  a  carousal*  to  commence  the  counter-revolution,  which  they  dared 
not  attempt  when  they  had  at  their  conmiand  thirty  thousand  troops,  under  an 
experienced  general. 

But  as  no  false  step  among  the  royalists  remained  unimproved  by  their  adver- 
saries* the  military  feast  of  Versaifles  was  presented  to  the  people  of  Paris  under 
a  Hgbt  very  difierent  from  that  in  which  it  must  be  viewed  by  posterity.  The 
Jacobins  were  the  first  to  sound  the  alarm  through  all  their  clubs  and  societies, 
and  the  hundreds  of  hundreds  of  popular  orators  whom  they  had  at  their 
command*  excited  the  citizens  by  descriptions  of  the  most  dreadful  ploUs, 
fraught  with  massacres  and  proscriptions.  Every  effort  had  already  been  used 
to  heat  the  popular  mind  against  the  King  and  Queen,  whom,  in  allusion 
to  the  obnoxious  power  granted  to  them  by  the  law^  they  had  of  late  learned  to 
curse  and  insult*  under  the  names  of  Monsiieur  and  Madame  Veto.  The  King 
had  recently  dehiyed  yielding  his  sanction  to  the  declarations  of  the  Rights  of 
Han*  until  the  Constitution  was  complete.  This  had  been  severely  censured 
by  the  Assembly*  who  spoke  of  sending  a  deputation  to  extort  his  consent  to 
these  declarations*  before  presenting  him  with  the  practical  results  which  they 
intended  to  bottom  on  them.  A  dreadfol  scarcity,  amounting  nearly  to  a  fam- 
ine* rendered  the  populace  even  more  accessible  than  usual  to  desperate  Coun- 
aels.  The  feasts*  amid  which  the  aristocrats  were  represented  as  devising  their 
|4ot8,  seemed  an  insult  on  the  public  miseiy.  When  the  minds  of  the  lower 
orders  were  thus  prejudiced*  it  was  no  difi&cult  matter  to  produce  an  insurrection. 

That  of  the  5th  October,  2789*  was  of  a  singular  description,  the  insurgents 
being  chiefly  of  the  female  sex*  The  market-women*  Dames  aux  HaUesy  as 
they  are  caBed»  half  unsexed  by  the  masculine  nature  of  their  employments* 
and  entirely  so  by  the  ferocity  of  their  manners,  had  figured  early  in  the  Revo- 
lotion.  With  these  were  allied  and  associated  most  of  the  worthless  and  bar- 
barous of  their  own  sex,  such  disgracefiil  specimens  of  humanity  as  serve  but 
to  show  in  what  a  degraded  state  it  may  be  found  to  exist.  Females  of  this 
description  began  to  assemble  early  in  the  morning,  in  large  groups,  with  the 
cries  for  <*  bread**'  which  so  easily  rouse  a  starving  metropolis.  There  were 
observed  amongst  them  many  men  disguised  as  women,  and  they  compelled  all 
the  females  they  met  to  go  along  with  them.  They  marched  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  broke  boldly  through  several  squadrons  of  the  National  Guard,  who  were 
drawn  up  in  front  of  that  building  for  its  defence,  and  were  with  difliculty  dis- 
suaded fiom  burning  the  records  it  contained*  They  next  seized  a  magazine  of 
arms*  with  threes  or  four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  were  joined  by  a  miscellaneous 
rabble*  armed  with  pikes,  scythes,  and  similar  instruments,  who  called  themselves 
the  conquerors  of  the  Bastille.  The  still  increasing  multitude  re-echoed  the 
ery  of  «'  Bread,  bread  1 — ^to  Versailles !  to  Versailles  !'* 

The  National  Guard  were  now  called  out  in  force,  but  speedily  showed  their 
•fficers  that  they  too  were  infected  with  the  humoilr  of  the  times,  and  as  much 
indisposed  to  subordination  as  the  mob,  to  disperse  which  they  were  summoned. 
La  Fayette  put  himself  at  their  head,  not  to  give  his  own,  but  to  receive  tlieir 
orders.  They  refused  to  act  against  women,  who,  they  said,  were  starving,  and 
in  their  turn  demanded  to  be  led  to  Veraailles,  to  dethrone, — such  was  their 
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language* — "  the  Kiog«  who  was  a  driveller,  and  ]plaoe  the  crown  on  the 
of  his  son.'*  La  Fayette  hesitated,  implored,  explained ;  hut  he  had  as  yet  to 
learn  the  situation  of  a  revolutionary  general.  «'  Is  it  not  strange,"  said  one  <»f 
'  his  soldiers,  who  seemed  quite  to  understand  the  military  relation  of  officer  ami 
private  on  such  an  occasion,  « is  it  not  strange  that  La  Fayette  pretends  to 
command  the  people,  when  it  ib  his  part  to  receive  orders  from  them  ?" 

Soon  afterwards  an  order  arrived  from  the  Assembly  of  the  Commune  eT 
Parisi  enjoining  the  commandant's  march>  upon  his  own  report  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  withstand  the  will  of  the  people.  He  msrched  accordin|^y  in  good 
order,  and  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  of  the  National  Guard,  about  four  or 
five  hours  after  the  departure  of  the  mob,  who,  while  he  waited  in  a  state  of 
indecision,  were  already  fiir  on  their  way  to  Versailles. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  King,  or  his  ministers,  had  any  informatioD  of 
these  hostile  movements.  Assuredly,  there  could  not  have  been  a  royalist  m 
Paris  willing  to  hazard  a  horse  or  a  groom  to  carry  such  intelligence  where  the 
knowledge  of  it  must  have  been  so  important.  The  leading  members  of  the 
Assembly,  assembled  at  Versailles,  were  better  informed.  '« These  gentlemen," 
said  Barbantanne,  looking  at  the  part  of  the  hall  where  the  nobles  and  clergy 
usually  sat,  >*  wish  more  light — they  shall  have  lanterns,*  they  may  rely  upoa 
it."  Mirabeau  went  behind  the  chair  of  Mounier,  the  president.  «'  Pans  is 
marching  upon  us,"  he  said. — «« I  know  not  what  you  mean,"  said  Mounier. — 
««  Believe  me  or  not,  all  Paris  is  marching  upon  us-— diMolve  the  sitting." — «« I 
never  hurry  the  deliberations,"  said  Mounier. — <«  Then  feign  illness,"  said  Mi- 
rabeau,— *<  go  to  the  palace,  tell  them  what  I  say,  and  give  me  for  authority. 
But  there  is  not  a  minute  to  lose— Paris  marches  upon  us." — *^  So  much  the 
better,"  answered  Mounier;  «« we  will  be  a  republic  the  sooner."! 

Shortly  after  this  singular  dialogue,  occasioned  probably  by  a  sudden  more' 
ment,  in  which  Mirabeau  showed  the  aristocratic  feelings  from  which  he  never 
could  shake  himself  free,  the  female  battalion,  together  with  their  masculine 
alhes,  continued  their  march  uninterruptedly,  and  entered  Veisailles  in  the 
afternoon,  singing  patriotic  airs,  intermingled  with  blasphemous  obscenities, 
and  the  most  fijrious  threats  against  the  Queen.  Their  first  visit  was  to  the 
National  Assembly,  where  the  beating  of  drums,  shouts,  shrieks,  and  a  hundred 
confused  sounds,  interrupted  the  deliberations.  A  man  called  Mailliaid,  bran- 
dishing a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  supported  by  a  woman  holding  a  long  pole»  to 
which  was  attached  a  tambour  de  basque*  commenced  a  harangue  in  the  name 
of  the  sovereign  people.  He  linnounced  that  they  wanted  bread ;  that  they 
wefe  convinced  the  ministers  were  traitors ;  that  the  arm  of  the  people  was 
uplifted,  and  about  to  strike ; — with  much  to  the  same  purpose,  in  the  exagger- 
ated eloquence  of  the  period.  The  same  sentiments  were  echoed  by  hta  fol- 
lowers, mingled  with  the  bitterest  threats,  against  the  Queen  in  particular,  that 
fiiry  could  contrive,  expressed  in  language  c^  the  most  energetic  brutality. 

The  Amazons  then  crowded  into  the  Assembly,  mixed  Uiemselves  with  the 
«  members,  occupied  the  seat  of  the  president,  of  tlie  secretaries,  produced  or 
procured  victuals  and  wine,  drank,  sung,  swore,  scolded,  screamed, — abused 
Some  of  the  members,  and  loaded  others  with  their  loathsome  caresses. 

A  deputation  of  these  madwomen  was  at  length  sent  to  St  Priest,  the  minis- 
ter, a  determined  royalist,  who  received  them  sternly,  and  replied,  to  their  de- 
'  ■      -  -  —  I  1 1. 1 

*  In  the  beginning  of  the  Rerolution,  when  the  mob  executed  their  pleuare  on  the  indiridatla 

•gainit  whom  their  saspicioM  were  directed,  the  Ump-irons  tcrved  for  gibbets,  and  the  linei  by 

'  which  the  lamps,  or  lanterns,  were  diiipofied  across  the  street,  were  ready  halters.    Hence  the  cry 

of  **  Les  Aristocrate$  d  la  lanUmeJ*^    Tlio  answer  of  the  Abbe  Maury  is  well  known.    "£ft/ 

mu  amit^  et  ^uand  wnu  nCaoe*  mi*  a  la  lanterrUy  est  c§  gut  vous  verrex  pint  ctair  ^" 

f  Mounier  mnst  be  supposed  to  speak  ironically,  and  in  allusion,  not  to  his  own  opinions,  but  to 
Mirabeaa*8  revehitionary  tenets.  Another  account  of  this  singular  conversation  states  iiis  answer 
to  have  been,  "  All  the  better.  If  the  mob  kill  all  of  us-^remark,  I  say  ait  of  us,  it  will  be  the 
better  for  the  conntry.** 
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mand  of  bread,  "When  you  had  but  one  king,  you  never  Wanted  bread — ^you 
hmve  now  twehe  hundred — go  ask  it  of  them."  They  were  introduced  to  the 
King,  however,  and  were  so  much  struck  with  the  kind  interest  which  he  took 
in  ^be  state  of  Paris,  that  their  hearts  relented  in  his  favour,  and  the  deputies 
retumed  to  their  constituents,  shouting  Vive  le  Rai! 

Had  the  tempest  depended  on  the  mere  popular  breeze,  it  might  now  have 
been  lulled  to  sleep ;  but  there  was  a  secret  ground-swell,  a  heaving  upwards  of 
the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  which  could  not  be  conjured  down  by  the  awakened 
feelings  or  convinced  imderstandings  of  the  deputation.  A  cry  was  raised  that 
the  deputies  had  been  bribed  to  represent  the  King  favourably ;  and,  in  this 
humour  of  suspicion,  the  army  of  Amazons  stripped  their  garters,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strangling  their  own  delegates.  They  had  by  this  time  ascertained, 
that  neither  the  National  Guard  of  Versailles,  nor  the  regiment  of  Flanders,  whose 
transitory  loyalty  halj  passed  away  with  the  fumes  of  the  wine  of  the  banquet, 
would  oppose  Uiem  by  force,  and  that  they  had  only  to  deal  with  the  Gardes 
de  Ccrps^  who  dared  not  to  act  with  vigour,  lest  they  should  provoke  a  general 
attack  on  the  palace,  while  the  most  complete  distraction  and  indecision  reigned 
within  its  precincts.  Bold  in  consequence,  the  female  mob  seized  on  the 
exterior  avenues  of  the  palace,  and  threatened  destruction  to  all  within. 
•  The  attendants  of  the  King  saw  it  necessary  to  take  measures  for  the  safety 
of  his  person,  but  they  were  marked  by  indecision  and  confusion.  A  force  was 
hastHy  gathered  of  two  or  three  hundred  gentlemen',  who,  it  was  proposed, 
shoukl  mount  the  horses  of  the  royal  stud,  and  escort  the  King  to  Rambouillet« 
out  of  this  scene  of  confusion.*  The  Gardes  de  Corps,  with  such  assistance, 
might  certainly  have  forced  their  way  through  a  mob  of  the  tumultuary  descrip- 
tion which  surrounded  them ;  and  the  escape  of  the  King  from  Versailles,  under 
circumstances  so  critical,  might  have  had  a  jgrrcat  effect  in  changing  the  current 
of  popular  feeling.  But  those  opinions  prevailed,,  which  recommended  that  he 
should  abide  the  arrival  of  La  Fayette  with  the  civic  force  of  Paris* 

It  was  now  night,  and  the  armed  rabble  of  both  sexes  showed  no  intention 
of  departing  or  breaking  up.  On  the  contrary,  they  bivouacked  afler  their  own 
manner  upon  the  parade,  where  the  soldiers  usually  mustered.  Thefe  they 
kindled  large  fires<  ate,  drank,  sang,  caroused,  and  occasionally  discharged  their 
foe-arms.  Scuffles  arose  from  time  to  time,  and  one  or  two  of  the  Gardes  de 
Corps  had  been  killed  and  wounded  in  the  quarreL  which  the  rioters  had  en- 
deavoured to  fasten  on  them ;  besides  which,  this  devoted  corps  had  sustained 
a  volley  from  their  late  guests,  the  National  Guard  of  Versailles.  The  horse 
of  a  (riarde  de  Corps,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  female  demons,  was 
kiOed.  torn  in  pieces,  and  eaten  half  raw  and  half  roasted.  Every  thing  seemed 
tending  to  a  general  engagement,  when  late  at  night  the  drums  announced  the 
approach  of  La  Fayette  at  the  head  of  his  civic  army,  which  moved  slowly  but 
in  good  order. 

The  presence  of  this  great  force  seemed  to  restore  a  portion  of  tranquillity, 
though  no  one  seemed  to  know  with  certainty  how  it  was  likely  to  act.  La 
Fayette  had  an  audience  of  the  King,  explained  the  means  he  had  adopted  for 
the  security  of  the  palace,  recommended  to  the  inhabitants  to  go  to  rest,  and 
unhappily  set  the  example  by  retiring  himself.  Before  doing  so,  however,  he 
also  visited  the  Assembly,  pledged  himself  for  the  safety  of  the  royal  family  and 
the  tranquillity  of  the  night,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  prevailed  on  the  Preii 


•  Thii  was  proposed  by  that  Marqaif  de  Favras,  whoie  death  upon  the  |allowi  for  a  TOTaOat 
|dot,  gave  afWrwards  such  exquisite  delight  to  the  citizens  of  Paris.  Being  the  first  roan  of 
qaality  whom  they  had  seen  hanged,  (that  punishment  having  been  hitherto  reserved  for  pl*- 
beians,)  they  encored  the  performance,  and  would  fain  have  hung  him  up  a  second  time.  Th« 
same  unrortunate  gentleman  had  previously  proposed  to  secure  the  brid^  at  Sevres  with  a  body 
of  cavalry,  which  would  have  prevented  the  women  from  advancing  to  Versailles.  The  Queea 
signed  an  order  for  the  horses  with  this  remarkable  clause.— "To  be  need  if  the  King's  safety  w 


endangered,  but  in  no  danser  which  affects  me  only. 
Vol.  L  L 
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dent  Mounier  to  adjourn  the  sitting,  which  bad  been  voted  pemiaiient.  Ife 
thus  took  upon  himself  the  responsibitity  for  the  quiet  of  the  night.  We  are 
loath  to  bring  into  question  the  worth>  honour9  and  iidehty  of  La  Fayette ;  and 
we  can  therefore  only  lament,  that  weariness  should  have  so  far  overcome  hun 
at  an  important  crisis,  and  that  he  should  have  trusted  to  others  the  executioD 
of  those  precautions,  which  were  most  grossly  neglected. 

A  band  of^the  rioters  found  means  to  penetrate  into  the  palace  about  three 
in  the  mornings  ^through  a  gate  which  was  left  unlocked  and  unguarded.  They 
rushed  to  the  Queen's  apartment,  and  bore  down  the  few  Gardes  de  Carps 
who  hastened  to  her  defence.  The  sentinel  knocked  at  the  door  of  her  bed- 
chamber, caUed  to  her  to  escape,  and  then  gallantly  exposed  himself  to  the  fury 
of  the  murderers.  His  single  opposition  was  almost  instantly  overcome,  and 
he  himself  left  for  dead.  Over  his  bleeding  body  they  forced  their  way  into  the 
Queen's  apartment;  but  their  victim,  reserved  for  farther  and  worse  woes,  had 
escaped  by  a  secret  passage  into  the  chamber  of  the  King,  while  the  assassins* 
bursting  in,  stabbed  the  bed  she  had  just  left  with  pikes  and  swords.* 

The  Gardes  de  Corps  assembled  in  what  was  called  tlie  Ceil  de  Bauf^  and 
endeavoured  there  to  defend  themselves;  but  several,  unable  to  gain  this  place 
of  refuge,  were  dragged  down  into  the  court-yard,  where  a  wretch,  distinguished 
by  a  long  beard,  a  broad  bloody  axe,  and  a  species  of  armour  which  he  wore 
on  his  person,  had  taken  on  himself,  by  taste  and  choice)  the  office  of  execu- 
tioner. The  strangeness  of  the  villain's  costume,  the  sanguinary  relish  with 
which  he  discharged  his  office,  and  the  hoarse  roar  with  which  from  time  to 
time  he  demanded  new  victims,  made  him  resemble  some  demon  whom  hell 
had  vomited  forth,  to  augment  the  wickedness  and  horror  of  the  scene.f 

Two  of  the  Gardes  de  Corps  were  already  beheaded,  and  the  Man  wit!i  the 
Beard  was  clamorous  to  do  his  office  upon  the  others  who  had  been  taken,  when 
La  Fayette,  roused  from  his  repose,  arrived  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  grenadiers 
of  the  old  French  guards,  who  had  been  lately  incorporated  with  the  civic 
guard,  and  were  probably  the  most  efficient  part  of  his  force.  He  did  not  think 
of  avenging  the  unfortunate  gentlemen,  who  lay  murdered  before  his  eyes  for 
the  discharge  of  their  military  duty,  but  he  entreated  his  soldiers  to  save  him 
the  dishonour  of  breaking  his  word,  which  he  had  pledged  to  the  King,  that  he 
would  protect  the  Gardes  de  Corps.  It  is  probable  he  attempted  no  more  than 
was  in  his  power,  and  so  far  acted  wisely,  if  not  generously. 

To  redeem  Monsieur  de  la  Fayette's  pledge,  the  grenadiers  did,  what  they 
ought  to  have  done  in  the  name  of  the  King,  the  law,  the  nation,  and  insulted 
humanity, — they  cleared,  and  with  perfect  ease,  the  court  of  the  palace  from 
these  bands  of  murderous  bacchantes,  and  their  male  associates.  The  in- 
stinct of  ancient  feelings  was  in  some  degree  awakened  in  the  grenadiers.  They 
experienced  a  sudden  sensMion  of  compassion  and  kindness  for  the  Gardes  de 
Corps,  whose  duty  on  the  royal  person  they  had  in  former  times  shared^  There 
arose  a  cry  among  them, — *♦  Let  us  save  the  Gardes  de  Corps,  who  saved  us 
at  Fontenoy."     They  took  them  under  their  protection,  exchanged  their  caps 


*  One  of  the  most  accredited  calamniet  agoingt  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette  pretend*, 
thai  she  -was  on  this  occasion  surprised  in  the  arms  of  a  paramour.  Buonaparte  is  said  to  have 
mentioned  this  as  a  fact,  upon  the  authority  of  Madame  Camnan.  We  have  now  Madftme  Camp&n*s 
own  account,  describing  the  conduct  of  the  Queen  on  this  dreadftil  occasion  as  that  of  a  heroine, 
and  totally  excluding  the  possibility  of  the  pretended  anecdote.  But  let  it  be  farther  considered, 
under  what  circumstances  the  Queen  was  placed — at  two  in  the  morning,  retired  to  a  privacy 
liable  to  be  interrupted  (as  it  was)  not  only  by  the  irruption  of  the  furious  banditti  who  surroand- 
ed  the  palace,  demanding  her  life,  but  by  the  entrance  of  the  King,  or  of  others,  in  whom  cir- 
cumstances might  have  rendered  the  intrusion  dutv ;  and  let  it  then  be  judged  whether  the  dangers 
of  the  moment,  and  the  risk  of  discovery,  would  not  have  prevented  Messalina  herself  irom 
choosing  such  a  time  for  an  assignation. 

f  The  miscresAt^s  real  name  was  Joiirdain,  afterwards  called  Cowpt^titey  distinguished  in  the 
massacres  of  Avignon.  He  gained  his  bread  by  sittinsr  as  an  acodcmv-niodel  to  painters,  and  for 
^  fc!  r^°  c«Wvatcd  his  long  beard-  In  the  depositions  before  the  Chatelet,  he  is  called  l/komm 
d  m  6ar6e,— an  epithet  which  might  diacinguish  the  ogre  or  goblin  of  some  ancient  leg^d. 
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with  tbem  in  ngn  of  friendship  dnd  fraternity,  and  a  tumult,  which  had  some- 
tiuBg  of  the  character  of  joy,  succeeded  to  that  which  had  announced  nothing 
but  blood  and  death. 

The  outside  of  the  palace  was  still  besieged  by  the  infuriated  mob,  who  de- 
manded, with  hideous  cries,  and  exclamations  the  most  barbarous  and  obscene, 
to  see  the  Austrian,  as  they  called  the  Queen.  The  unfortunate  Prmcess  ap- 
peared on  the  balcony  with  one  of  her  children  in  each  hand.  A  voice  from 
the  crowd  called  out,  «« No  children  1"  as  if  on  purpose  to  deprive  the  mother 
of  that  appeal  to  humanity,  which  might  move  the  hardest  heart.  Marie  An- 
toinette, with  a  force  of  mind  worthy  of  Maria  Theresa,  her  mother,  pushed 
her  children  back  into  the  room,  and,  turning  her  fkce  to  the  ^tumultuous  mul- 
titude* which  tossed  and  roared  beneath,  brandishing  their  pikes  and  guns  with 
the  wildest  attitudes  of  rage,  the  reviled,  persecuted,  and  denounced  Queen 
stood  before  them,  her  arms  folded  on  her  bosom,  with  a  noble  air  of  courageous 
resignation.  The  secret  reason  of  this  summons — ^the  real  cause  of  repelling 
the  children — could  only  be  to  afford  a  chance  of  some  desperate  hand  among 
the  crowd  executing  the  threats  which  resounded  on  all  sides.  Accordingly,  a 
gun  was  actually  levelled,  but  one  of  the  bystanders  struck  it  down;  for  the 
passions  of  the  mob  had  taken  an  opposite  turn,  and,  astonished  at  Marie  An- 
toinette's noble  presence,  and  gracedil  firmness  of  demeanour,  tliere  arose, 
almost  in  spite  of  themselves,  a  general  shout  of  Vice  la  Reine  !* 

But  if  the  insurgents,  or  rather  those  who  prompted  them,  missed  their  first 
point,  they  did  not  also  lose  their  second.  A  cry  arose,  <^  To  Paris!"  at  first 
uttered  by  a  sohtary  voice,  but  gathering  strength,  until  the  whole  multitude 
shouted,  **  To  Paris-^o  Paris  I"  The  cry  of  these  blood-thirsty  bacchanals,  such 
as  they  had  that  night  shown  themselves,  was,  it  seems,  considered  as  the  voice  of 
the  people,  and  as  such,  La  Fayette  neither  remonstrated  himself,  nor  permitted 
the  King  to  interpose  a  moment's  delay  in  yielding  obedience  to  it;  nor  was  any 
measure  taken  to  put  some  appearance  even  of  decency  on  the  journey,  or  to 
disguise  its  real  character,  of  a  triumphant  procession  of  the  sovereign  people, 
after  a  complete  victory  over  their  nominal  monarch. 

The  carriages  of  the  royal  family  were  placed  in  the  middle  of  an  immeasur- 
aUe  column,  consisting  partly  of  La  Fayette's  soldiers,  partly  of  the  revolution- 
ary rabble  whoee  march  had  preceded  his,  amounting  tp  several  thousand  men 
and  women  of  the  lowest  and  most  desperate  description,  intermingling  in  groups 
amongst  the  bands  of  French  guards,  and  civic  soldiers,  whose  discipline  could 
not  enable  them  to  preserve  even  a  semblance  of  order.     Thus  they  rushed 
along,  howling  their  songs  of  trimnph.     The  harbingers  of  the  march  bore  the 
two  bloody  heads  of  the  murdered  Gardes  de  Corps  paraded  on  pikes,  at  the 
head  of  the  column,  as  the  emblems  of  their  prowess  and  success.!     The  rest 
of  this  body,  worn  down  by  fatigue,  most  of  them  despoiled  of  their  arms,  and 
many  without  hats,  anxious  for  the  fate  of  the  royal  family,  and  harassed  with 
appiehensions  for  themselves,  were  dragged  tike  captives  hi  the  midst  of  the 
mob,  while  the  drunken  females  around  them  bore  aloft  in  triumph  their  arms* 
their  belts,  and  their  hats.     These  wretches,  stained  with  the  blood  in  which 
they  had  bathed  themselves,  were  now  singmg  songs,  of  which  the  burthen  bore, 
— "  We  bring  you  the  baker,  his  wife,  and  the  little  appientice;"  as  if  the 
presence  of  the  unhappy  royal  family,  with  the  little  power  they  now  possessed, 
'  had  been  in  itself  a  charm  against  scarcity.   Some  of  these  Amazons  rode  upon 
the  cannon,  which  made  a  formidable  part  of  the  procession.     Many  of  them 
were  mounted  on  the  horses  of  the  Gardes  de  Corps,  some  in  masculine  fashion, 
others  en  croupe.     All  the  muskets  and  pikes  which  attended  this  immense 


*  Memoirefl  4»  Weber,  vol.  II.  p.  4^7. 


f  It  baa  been  nfd  they  were  borne  immediatWy  before  the  royal  carriage ;  but  th»  it  u  exag- 
8eraik>n  where  exaggeration,  is  unneceaaary.  Theie  bloody  trophiti  preceded  the  royal  famUy  a 
great  way  on  the  march  to  Paria. 
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cavalcade,  were  ganiished,  as  if  in  triumph,  with  oak  boughs,  and  the 
carried  long  poplar  branches  in  their  hands,  which  gave  the  c<^uain,  so  gro* 
tesquely  compowd  in  every  respect,  the  appearance  of  a  moving  grove.  Scaiee 
a  circumstance  was  omitted  which  could  render  this  entrance  into  the  capital 
more  insulting  to  the  King's  feelings — ^more  degrading  to  the  royal  dignity. 

After  tax  hours  of  dishonour  and  agony,  the  unfortunate. Louis  was  broi^[lit 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  Bailli,  then  mayor,  complimented  him  upon  tlie 
«'  beau  jaur^*^  the  «« splendid  day,"  which  restored  the  monarch  of  France  to  his 
capital;  assured  him  that  order,  peace,  and  all  the  gentler  virtues,  were  about 
to  revive  in  the  country  under  his  royal  eye,  and  that  the  King  would  hence^ 
forth  become  powesful  through  the  people,  the  people  happy  through  the  King; 
and  <'  what  was  truest  of  all,"  that  as  Henry  IV.  had  entered  Pans  by  means 
of  reconquormg  his  people,  Louis  XVI.  had  done  so,  because  his  people  had 
reconquered  their  King.*  His  wounds  salved  with  this  hp-comfort,  the  unhappy 
and  degraded  Prince  was  at  length  permitted  to  retire  to  the  Palace  of  the  Tuii- 
leries,  which,  long  uninhabited,  and  almost  unfurnished,  yawned  upon  him  like 
the  tomb  where  alone  he  at  length  found  repose. 

The  events  of  the  14th  July,  1789,  when  the  Bastille  was  taken,  formed  the 
first  great  stride  of  the  Revolution,  actively  considered.  Those  of  the  dth  and 
6th  of  Octobec,  in  the  same  year,  which  we  have  detailed  at  length,  as  pecu- 
fiarly  characteristic  of  the  features  which  it  assumed,  made  the  second  grand 
phasis.  The  first  had  rendered  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  altogether 
independent  of  their  sovereign,  and  indeed  of  any  government  but  that  which 
they  chose  to  submit  to;  the  second  deprived  the  King  of  that  small  appearance 
of  freedom  which  he  had  hitherto  exercised,  and  fixed  his  dwelling  in  the  midst 
of  his  metropolis,  independent  and  self-regulated  as  we  have  described  it.  **•  It 
is  wonderful,"  said  Louis,  <«  that  with  such  love  of  hberty  on  all  sides,  I  am  the 
only  person  that  is  deemed  totally  unworthy  of  enjoying  it."  llideed,  after  the 
march  from  Versailles,  the  King  could  only  be  considered  as  the  signet  of  royal 
authority,  used  for  attesting  public  acts  at  the  pleasure  of  those  in  whose  cus- 
tody Ke  was  detained,  but  without  the  exercise  of  any  free-will  on  his  own  part. 

All  the  various  parties  found  their  account,  less  or  more,  in  this  state  of  the 
royal  person,  excepting  the  pure  royalists,  whose  effective  power  was  little,  and 
their  comparative  numbers  few.  There  remained,  indeed,  attached  to  the 
person  and  cause  of  liOuis,  a  party  of  those  members,  who,  being  friends  to 
freedom,  were  no  less  so  to  regulated  monarchy,  and  who  desired  to  fix  the 
throne  on  a  firm  and  determined  l>asis.  But  Unek  numbers  were  daily  thinned, 
and  their  spirits  were  broken.  The*  exceUent  Mounier,  and  the  eloquertt  Lally 
Tolendahl,  emigrated  after  the  9th  October,  unable  to  endure  the  repetition  of 
such  scenes  as  were  then  exhibited.  The  indignant  adieus  of  the  latter  to  the 
Natkmal  Assembly,  were  thus  forcibly  expressed : — 

'*  It  Is  impossible  for  me,  even  my  physical  strength  alone  considered,  to  dis- 
charge my  functions  amid  the  scenes  we  have  witnessed. — ^Those  heads  borne 
in  trophy ;  that  Queen  half  assassinated ;  that  King  dragged  into  Paris  by 
troops  of  robbers  and  assassins;  the  « splendid  dayl  of  Monsieur  Bailli;  the 
jests  of  Bamave,  when  blood  was  floating  around  us ;  Mounier  escaping,  as  if 
by  miracle,  from  a  thousand  assassins ;  these  are  the  causes  of  my  oath  never 
again  to  enter  that  den  of  cannibals.  A  man  may  endure  a  single  death ;  he 
may  brave  it  more  than  once,  when  the  loss  of  life  can  be  useftil— but  no  power 
under  Heaven  shall  induce  me  to  suffer  a  thousand  tortures  every  passing  minute 


•  Memotres  de  Bnlb,  CHmx  de  set  Lettre*  et  Discours.  The  Mayor  of  Paris,  although  such 
languaj^e  muiit  haje  •onnded  liko  the  mo«t  Vitter  irony,  had  no  choice  of  words  on  the  6th  Octo- 
ber,  1789.  Bot  if  he  senoaslv  termed  that  a  glorious  day,  what  could  BaiUi  complain  of  the 
vtudieu  insults  ud  cruekiM  which  he  himself  mstained,  when,  in  October,  1792,  the  same  ban- 
ditu  of  I^ns,  who  fbr6ed  the  Kin^  frnm  Vonmilies,  dragged  himself  to  death,  with  every  circum- 
•tuca  of  refiB«dcnieltriiid  protracted  insult?  ^ 


.  r.]  uas,  fv  iCArauuti  soohafahte.  fS 


riii]eiIamJvitne«ii94faepfognBB«f  cnicky^«^e>4riiiin|fh  df  frnk^-^^whick 
I  must  ivitneas  without  inteiniptmg  it  Vhey  may  proseribe  my'pefwm  thgy 
OBMiy  confiscate  my 'fortune — I  will  labour  the  earth  lor  'my  bread,  and  I  will  see 
4h6m  no  m<MDe." 

The  other  fiartieB  into  which  the  atate  was  divided*  saw  the  events  of  die  dth 
October  with  other  ieelings*  and  if  they  did  not  £>rwani,  at  least  found  their 
account  in  them. 

The  Constitutional  parly,  or  .those  who  desired  a  demociatical  government  ^ 
-with  a  King  at  its  heaid»  had  reason  to  hope  that  Louis,  being  in  Paris,  must  " 
remain  at  their  absolute  disposal,  sepanited  fi-om  those  who  mig}it  advise 
counter-revolutionary  steps,  and  guarded  only  by  national  troops,  embodied  in 
-Ibe  name,  and  through  the  powers;  of  the  Revdution.  Every  day,  indeed, 
rendered  Louis  more  dependent  on  La  Fayette  and  his  friends*  as  the  .only 
force  which  remained  to  preserve  order;  for  he  soon  found  it  a  necessary  though 
a  cruel  measure  to  disband  his  faithful  Garden  de  Carj^y  and  that  perhaps  as 
•jnuch  vrith  a  view  to  their  safety  as  to  his  own. 

The  Constitutional  party  seemed  strong  both  in  numbere  and  reputation. 
•La  Fayette  was  commandant  of  the  National  Guards,  and  .they  looked  up  to 
thim  wkh  that  homage  and  veneration  with  which  young  troops,  and  especially 
4]£  this  description,  regard  a  leader  of  experience  and  l^avery,  who,  in  accept- 
ing the  conunand,  seems  to  share  his  laurels  with  the  citizen-sol<tier,  who  has 
won  m#ne  of  hb  own.  Bailli  was  Mayor  of  Paris,  and,  in  the  height  of  a 
popularity  not  undesared,  was  so  well  established  in  the  minds  of  the  better 
class  of  citizens,  that,  in  ai\y  other  times  than  those  when  he  hved,  he  might 
eafoly  have  despised  the  suffrages  of  the  rabble,  always  to  be  bought,  either  by 
iargeasQs.or  flattery.  The  Constitutionalists  had  also  a  strcmg  majority  in  th^ 
Assembly)  where  the  Republicans  dared  not  yet  throw  off  the  mask,  and  the 
Assembly,  foUi^riug  the  person  of  the  King,  came  also  to  establish  its  sittings 
in  their  stronghold,  the  metropolis.  They  seemed,  therefore,  to  assume  the 
ascendency  in  the  first  instance,  after  the  6th  and  6th  of  October,  and  to  reap 
all  the  first  fruits  of  the  victory  then  achieved,  though  by  their  connivance 
rather  than  their  active  co-operation. 

It  is  wonderful,  that,  meaning  still  to  assign  to  the  regal  dignity  a  Ingfa  con- 
stitutional situation.  La  Fayette  should  not  have  exerted  himself  to  preserve  its 
dignity  undegraded,  and  to  save  the  honour,  as  he  certainly  saved  the  lives,  of 
the  royal  fiumly.  Three  reasons  .might  prevent  his  doing  what,  as  a  gentleman 
and  a  soldier,  he  must  otherwise  at  least  have  attomptcwl.  First,  although  he 
boasted  highly  <^  his  influence  with  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  all  lits  popularity  would  have  borne  him  through  in  any  en- 
deavour to  deprive  the  good  people  of  that  city  of  such  a  treat  as  die  Joyous 
Entry  of  the  6th  of  October,  or  whether  the  civic  power  would,  even  for  the 
'immediate  defence  of  the  King's  person,  have  used  actual  force  against  the 
band  ni  Amaxons  who  ^firected  that  memorable  procession.  Secondly,  La 
Fayette  might  fear  the  revival  of  the  fallen  colossus  of  despotism,  more  tlian 
the  rising  spirit  of  anarchy,  and  thus  be  induced  to  suppose  that  a  conquest  in 
the  King's  cause  over  a  popular  insurrection,  might  be  too  active  a  cordial  to 
the  drooping  sfMrits  of  tiie  Royatists.  And,  lastly,  the  revolutionary  general, 
as  a  politician,  mi^  not  be  unwilling  that  the  King  and  his  consort  should 
experience,  in  their  own  persons,  such  a  specimen  of  popular  power,  as  might 
intimidate  them  from  further  opposition  to  the  popular  will,  anid  incline  Louis 
to  assume  unresistingly  his  diminished  rank  in  Ae  new  constitution. 

The  .Republican  party,  with  better  reason  than  the  Constitutionidists,  exulted 
in  the  King's  change  of  residence.  .  It  relieved  them  as  well  as  Fayette's  party 
took  all  apprehension  of  Louis  raising  his  standard  in  the  provinces,  and  taking 
the  field  on  his  own  accoimt,  like  Charles  of  England  in  similar  circumstances. 
Then  they  ahready  foresaw,  that  whenever  tJw  Constitutionalists  should  identify 
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theiBselves  with  the  Crowiif  whom  all  parties  had  hitherto  laboured  to  represent 
as  the  common  enemy,  they  would  become  proportionally  unpopular  %ith  the 
people  at  large*  and  lose  possession  of  the  superior  power  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence.    Aristocrats,  the  only  class  which  was  sincerely  united  to  the  King's 
person,  would,  they  might  safely  predict,  dread  and  distrust  the  Constitutional- 
ists, while  with  the  democrats,  so  very  much  the  more  numerous  party^  the 
King's  name,  instead  of  a  tower  of  strength*  as  the  poet  has  termed  it,  must 
be  a  stumbhng4»lock  and  a  rock  of  offence.     They  foresaw,  finally,  either 
that  the  King  must  remain  the  mere  passive  tool  of  me  Constitutionalists,  act- 
ing unr^istingly  under  their  order, — ^in  which  case  the  ofBce  would  be  soon 
regacded  as  an  idle  and  expensive  bauble,  without  any  force  or  dignity  of  free- 
will, and  lit  only  to  be  flung  aside  as  an  unnecessary  incumbrance  on  the  repub- 
tican  forms,— or,  in  the  event  of  the  King  attempting,  either  by  force  or  escape, 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Constitutionalists,  he  would  equally  furnish  arms  to 
the  pure  democrats  against  his  person  and  office,  as  the  source  of  danger  to  the 
popular  cause.     Some  of  the  republican  chie&  had  probably  expected  a  more 
sudden  termination  to  the  reign  of  Louis  from  an  insurrection  so  threatening ; 
at  least  these  leaders  had  been  the  first  to  hail  and^to  encourge  the  female  insur- 

*  gents,  on  their  arrival  at  Versailles.*  But  though  the  issue  of  that  insurrection 
may  have  &llen  short  of  their  hopes,  it  could  not  but  be  highly  acceptable  to 
them  so  fiir  as  it  went. 

The  party  of  Orleans  had  hitherto  wrapt  in  its  dusky  folds  many  of  those 
names,  which  were  afterwards  destined  to  hold  dreadful  rank  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary history.  The  prince  whose  name  they  adopted  is  supposed  to  have  been 
aniAiated  partly  by  a  strong  and  embittered  spirit  of  personal  hatred  against  the 
Quieen,  and  partly,  as  we  have  already  said,  by  an  ambitious  desire  to  supplant 
his  kinsman.  He  placed,  according  to  general  report,  his  treasures,  and  all 
which  his  credit  could  add  to  them,  at  the  disposal  of  men,  abMinding  in  those 
energetic  talents  which  carry  their  owners  forward  in  times  of  public  ccmfusion, 
but  devoid  alike  of  fortune,  character,  and  principle ;  who  undertook  to  serve 
their  patron  by  enlisting  in  his  cause  the  obscure  and  subordinate  agents,  by 
whom  mobs  were  levied,  and  assassins  subsidized.  It  is  said,  that  the  days  of 
t[je  5th  and  6th  of  October  were  organized  by  the  secret  agents  of  Orleans,  and 
for  his  advantage ;  that  had  the  enterprise  succeeded,  the  King  would  have 
been  depose<l,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  proclaimed  Lieutenant-General  of  the 

'kingdom,  while  his  revenge  would  probably  have  been  satiated  with  the  Queen's 
assassination.     He  is  stated  to  have  skulked  in  disguise  about  the  outskirts  of 
the  scene  when  the  tumult  was  at  the  highest,  but  never  to  have  had  courage 
to  present  himself  boldly  to  the  people,  either  to.  create  a  sensation  by  surprise, 
or  to  avail  himself  of  that  which  his  satellites  had  already  excited  in  his  favour.f 
His  resolution  having  thus  failed  him  at  the  point  where  it  was  roost  necessary, 
and  the  tumult  having  ended  without  any  thing  taking  place  in  his  favour^  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  made  a  sca[)e-goat>  and  the  only  one,  to  atone  for  the' 
whole  insurrection.  Under  the  title  of  an  Embassy  to  England,  he  was  honour- 
ably exiled  from  his  native  country.     Mirabeau  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  the  . 
utmost  contumely,  as  being  base-minded  as  a  lackey,  and  totally  unworthy  the 
trouble  which  had  been  taken  on  his  account     His  other  adherents  gradually 
and  successively  dropped  away,  in  proportion  as  the  wealth,  credit,  and  char- 
acter of  this  besotted  prince  rendered  him  incapable  of  maintaining  his  gratui- 
ties ;  and  they  sailed  henceforth  under  their  own  flag,  in  the  storms  he  had  fitted 
them  to  navigate.     These  were  men  who  had  resolved  to  use  the  revolutionary 
axe  for  cutting  out  their  own  private  fortunes,  and,  little  interesting  themselves 


•  Barnavtt,  w  well  aa  Mirabeau,  the  Republican  aa  well  aa  the  Orleaniat,  waa  heard  to  exclaim, 
— "Courage,  brave  Paxiaiana— liberty  for  eTer— fear  nothiny—we  are  for  tou !**— ^AfoiUNirw  lit 
F^rrieresy  Livre  Ame. 

t  S<M  the  proceedings  before  the  Cbatelet. 
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about  the  political  principles  which  divided  the  other  parties  of  the  state*  they- 
kept  firm  held  of  all  the  subordinate  machinery  despised  by  the  others  in  the 
abstraction  of  metaphysical  speculation,  but  which  gave  them  the  exclusive 
command  of  the  physical  force  of  the  mob  of  Paris — Paris»  the  metropolis  of 
France)  and  the  prison-house  of  her  monarch. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Lta  Fayette  resohoee  to  arforce  Order » — A  Baker  ia  murdered  by  the  RabUe^ 
One  (f  his  Murderers  Executed, — Decree  imposing  Martial  Law  tn  case  of 
Insurrection, — Democrats  supported  by  the  Axtdience  in  the  Gallery  of  the 
Assembly, — Introduction  of  the  Doctrines  of  Equality — They  are  in  their 
exaggerated  Sense  inconsistent  unth  Human  Nature  and  the  Progress  of  So- 
dety, — The  Assembly  abolish  Titles,  of  Nobility ^  Armorial  Bearings,  and 
Phrases  of  CowMsy — Reasoning  on  these  InnotoaJtiens. — Disorder  of  Fi- 
nance,— Neckar  becomes  unpopular, — Seizure  qf  Church^Lands. — Issue  of 
Assignats, — Neckar  leaves  France  in  unpopularity. — New  Religious.  Insti- 
tution,— Oath  imposed  on  tttA^Clergy — Resisted  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
Order — Bad  Effects  of  the  JnTiovation. — General  View  of  the  Operations  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly, — En&^iasm  of  the  People  for  their  new  Priti- 
leges, — Limited  PrvoHeges  of  the  Crown, — King  is  omiged  to  dissemble — 
IKs  NegoUations  with  mtrdeau-^^WUh  BouHlS, — Attack  on  the  Palace  of 
the  King — Prevented  by  Fayette.^^rRoyaUsts  expelled  from  the  Palace  <fthe 
TuUleries, — Escape  of  Louis, — He  is  captured  at  Varennes — Brought  back 
to  Paris, — Riot  in  the  Champ  de  Mars — Put  down  by  Military  Force. — Louis 
accepts  the  Constitution* 

La  Fatette  followed  up  his  victory  over  the  Duke  of  Orleans  by  some  bold 
and  successful  attacks  upon  the  revolutionary  right  of  insurrection,  through 
which  the  people  of  late  had  taken  on  themselves  the  office  of  judges  at  once 
and  executioners.  This  had  hitherto  been  thought  one  of  the  sacred  privileges 
of  the  Revolution ;  but,  determined  to  set  bounds  to  its  farther  progress.  La 
Fayette  resolved  to  restore  the  dominion  of  the  law  over  the  will  of  the  rabble. 

A  laree  mob*  in  virtue  of  the  approbation,  the  indulgence  at  least,  with  which 
similar  frolics  had  been  hitherto  treated,  bad  seized  upon  and  hanged  an  un- 
happy baker,  who  fell  under  their  resentment  as  a  public  enemy,  because  ho  sold 
bread  dear  when  he  could  only  purchase  grain  at  an  enormous  price.  They  varied 
the  usuaLdetail  with  some  additional  circumstances,  causing  many  of  his  breth- 
ren in  trade  to  salute  the  bloody  head,  which  they  paraded  according  to  their 
wont ;  and  finally,  by  pressing  the  dead  lips  to  those  of  the  widow,  as  she  lay 
fainting  before  them.  This  done,  and  in  the  full  confidence  of  impunity,  they 
approached  the  haU  of  the  Assembly,  in  order  to  regale  the  representatives  of 
the  people  with  the  same  edifying  spectacle. 

The  bsJier  being  neither  an  aristocrat  nor  nobleman,  the  authorities  ventured 
upon  punishing  the  murder,  without  fearing  the  charge  of  tncivisme.  La  Fay- 
ette, at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  the  National  Guards,  attacked  and  dis- 
persed the  assassins,  and  the  active  citizen  who  carried  the  head  was  tried,  con- 
demned, and  hanged,  just  as  if  there  had  been  no  revolution  in  the  kingdom. 
There  was  much  surprise  at  this,  as  there  had  been  no  such  instance  of  severity 
since  the  day  of  the  Bastille.     This  was  not  all. 

La  Fayette,  who  may  now  be  considered  as  at  the  head  of  affairs,  had  the 
influence  and  address  to  gain  from  the  Assembly  a  decree,  empowering  the 
magistracy,  in  case  of  any  rising,  to  declare  martial  law  by  displaying  a  rod  flag ; 
after  which  signal,  those  who  refused  to  disperse  should  be  dealt  with  as  open 
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reMfl.  Thk  ediet$  much  to  the  purpose  of  the  British  Riot  Act  did  not  pi 
without  opposition,  as  itt>bviou8ly  tended  to  give  the  bayonets  of  die  Natiomal 
Guard  a  decided  asoendancy  over  the  pikes  and  clubs  of  the  rabble  of  tlie 
suburbs;  The  Jaoolmis,  moaning' the  followers  of  Marat*  Robespierre,  and 
Danton,  and  even  the  Republicans^  or  BrissotiBeS)  had  hitherto  considered  these 
occasional  insurrections  and  murders  like  affairs  of  posts  in  a  campaign,  hi 
which  they  themselves  had  enjoyed  uniformly  the  advantage ;  but  while  La  Fay- 
ette was  followed  and  obeyed  by  the  National  Ghiardi  men  of  substance^  and 
interested  in  maintaining  order,  it  was  clear  that  he  had  both  the  power  and  will 
to  stop  in  future  these  revolutionary  excesses. 

Th^  important  advantage  in  some  degree  balanced  the  power  which  the  repub- 
lican and  revolutionary  party  had  acquired.  These  predominated,  as  has  beeD 
already  said>  in  the  Club  of  Jacobins,  in  which  they  reviewed  the  debates  of 
the  Assembly,  denouncing  at  their  pleasure  those  who  opposed  them ;  but  they 
had  besides  a  decided  majority  among  the  daily  attendants  in  the  tribunes,  who, 
regularly  paid  and  supplied  with  food  and  liquors,  filled  th^Assembly  with  their 
clamours  of  applause  or  disapprobation,  according  to  the  rules  they  had  previoudy 
received.  It  is  true,  the  hired  auditors  gave  their  voices  and  applause  to  those 
who  paid  them,  but  nevertheless  they  had  party  feelings  of  their  own,  which 
often  dictated  unbought  suffrages,  in  favour  of  those  who  used  the  most  ezag 
gerated  tone  of  revolutionary  fury.  They  shouted  with  sincere  and  voluntary 
zeal  for  such  men  as  Marat,  Robespierre,  uid  Danton,  who  yelled  out  for  the 
most  bloody  measures  of  terror  and  proscription,  and  proclaimed  war  against 
the  nobles  with  the  same  voice  with  which  they  flattered  the  lowest  vices  of 
the  multitude.  > 

By  degrees  the  Revolution  appeared  to  have  assumed  a  different  object  torn 
that  for  which  it  was  commenced.  France  had  obtained  liberty*  the  first,  and 
certainly  the  worthiest  object  which  a  nation  can  desire.  Each  individual  was 
declared  as  fi^ee  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be,  retaining  the  least  respect  to 
the  social  compact.  It  is  true,  the  Frenchman  was  not  practically  aUowed 
the  benefit  of  this  freedom ;  for  though  the  Rights  of  Man  permitted  the  citizen 
to  go  where  he  would,  yet,  in  practice,  he  was  apt  to  find  his  way  to  the  next 
prison  unless  furnished  with  a  municipal  passport,  or  to  be  murdered  by  the 
way,  if  accused  of  aristocracy.  In  like  manner,  his  house  was  secure  as  a 
castle,  his  property  sacred  as  the  ornaments  of  a  temple ; — excepting  against 
the  Committee  of  Research,  who  might,  by  their  arbitnuy  order,  break  into 
the  one  and  dilapidate  the  other  at  pleasure.  Still,  however,  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  Liberty  was  established  in  the  fullest  metaphysical  extent,  and  it  re- 
mained to  place  on  as  broad  a  footing  the  sister  principle  of  Equality. 

To  this  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  was  now  chiefly  directed.  In  the 
proper  sense,  equality  of  rights  and  equality  of  laws,  a  constitution  which  ex- 
tends like  protection  to  the  lowest  and.jthe  highest,  are  essential  to  the  existence 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  freedom.  But  to  erect  a  levelling  system  designed  to' 
place  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  on  the  same  footing  as  to  habits,  manners, 
tastes,  and  sentiments,  is  a  gross  and  ridiculous  contradiction  of  the  necessary 
progress  of  society.  It  is  a  fi-uitless  attempt  to  wage  war  with  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture. She  has  varied  the  face  of  the  world  with  mountain  and  valley,  lake  and 
torrent,  forest  and  champaign,  and  she  has  formed  the  human  body  in  aU  the 
difierent  shapes  and  complexions  we  behold,  with  all  the  various  degrees  of 
physical  force  and  weakness.  She  has  avoided  equality  in  all  her  protluctions, 
&s  she  was  formerly  said  to  have  abhorred  a  vacuum ;  even  in  those  of  her  works 
which  present  the  greatest  apparent  similarity,  exact  equality  does  not  exist ; 
no  one  leaf  of  a  tree  is  precisely  similar  io  another,  and  among  the  countless 
host  of  stars,  each  diflers  fi-om  the  other  in  glory.  But  what  are  these  physical 
varieties  to  the  endless  change  exhibited  in  the  human  character,  wiUi  all  its 
various  passions,  powers,  and  prejudices,  so  artfully  compounded  in  different 
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proportion8>  that  it  is  probable  there  has  not  existed,  since  Adam^s  tim^  to 
ours,  an  exact  resemblance  between  any  two  individuals?  As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  there  come  to  aid  the  dirersity,  the  effects  of  climate*  of  goyemment, 
of  education,  and  habits  of  life,  all  of  which  lead  to  endless  modifications  of 
the  indivtduaU  The  inequalities  arising  from  the  natural  difierences  of  talent 
«nd  disposition  are  multiplied  beyond  calculation*  «s  society  increases  in  civili- 
sation* 

The  savage  may,  indeed,  boast  a  rude  species  of  equality  in  some  patriarchal 
tribes,  but  the  witiest  and  strongest,  the  best  hunter,  and  the  bravest  warrior, 
soon  lords  it  over  the  rest*  and  becomes  a  king  or  a  chief.  One  portion  of  the 
natimi,  from  liappy  talents,  or  happy  circumstances,  rises  to  the  top,  another 
sinks,  like  dregs,  to  the  bottom;  a  third  portion  occupies  a  mid  place  between 
them.  As  society  advances,  the  difference  of  ranks  advances  with  it.  And  can 
it  be  proposed  seriously,  that  any  other  equality,  than  that  of  rights,  can  exist 
between  tho^  who  think  and  those  who  labour;  those  **  whose  talk  is  of  bul- 
locks«"  and  those  whose  time  permits  them  to  study  the  paths  of  wisdom? 
Happy,  indeed,  is  the  country  and  constitution,  where  those  distincUons,  which 
must  necessarily  exist  in  every  society,  are  not  separated  by  insurmountable 
barriers,  but  where  the  most  distinguished  rank  is  open  to  receive  that  precious 
supply  of  wisdom  and  talent,  which  so  frequently  elevates  individuals  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  classes;  and  so  far  as  general  equality  can  be  attained,  by 
each  individual  having  a  fair  right  to  raise  himself  to  the  situation  which  he  is 
qualified  to  occupy,  by  his  talents,  his  merits,  or  his  wealth,  the  gates  cannot 
be  thrown  open  too  widely.  But  the  attempt  of  the  French  legislators  was  pre« 
cisely  the  reverse,  and  went  to  establish  the  proposed  equality  of  ranks,  by 
depressing  the  upper  dasses  into  the  same  order  with  those  who  occupy  the 
middle  of  society,  while  they  essayed  the  yet  more  absurd  attempt,  to  crush 
down  these  last,  by  the  weight  of  legislative  authority,  into  a  level  with  the 
lowest  order8,-«men  whose  education,  if  it  has  not  corrupted  their  hearts,  must 
necessarily  have  blunted  their  feelings,  and  who,  in  a  great  city  like  Paris,  ex* 
change  the  simplicity  which  makes  them  respectable  under  more  favourable 
circumstances,  for  the  habitual  indulgence  of  the  coarsest  and  grossest  pleas* 
Qres.  Upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  every  state  far  advanced 
in  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  inequality  of  ranks  is  a  natural  and  necessary 
attribute.  Philosophy  may  comfort  those  who  regret  this  necessity,  by  the 
assurance  that  the  portions  of  individual  happiness  and  misery  are  divided 
amongst  high  and  low  with  a  very  equal  hand;  and  religion  assures  us  that  there 
is  a  future  state,  in  which,  with  amended  natures  and  improved  faculties,  the 
vain  distinctions  of  this  world  will  no  longer  subsist.  But  any  practical  attempt 
to  remedy  the  inequahty  of  rank  in  civilized  society  by  forcible  measures,  may 
« indeed  degrade  the  upper  classes,  but  cannot  improve  those  beneath  them« 
Laws  may  deprive  the  gentleman  of  his  ^le,  the  man  of  education  of  his  books, 
or,  to  use  the  French  Olustration,  the  waucaiin  of  his  clothes;  but  this  cannot 
make  the  clown  a  man  of  breeding,  or  give  learning  to  ignorance,  or  decent 
attire  to  the  Sans  Culottes.  Much' will  be  lost  to  the  grace,  the  information, 
and  the  decency  of  society  in  general,  but  nothing  can  possibly  be  gained  by  any 
mdividual.  Nevertheless,  it  was  in  this  absolutely  impracticable  manner,  that 
the  exaggerated  feelings  of  the  French  legislators,  at  this  period  of  total  change* 
undertook  to  equalize  the  nation  which  diey  were  regenerating. 

With  a  view  to  this  great  experiment  upon  human  society,  the  Assembly 
aboliabed  all  titles  of  honour,  aH  armorial  bearings,  and  even  the  insignifican< 
titles  of  Monsieur  and  Madame;  which,  meaning  nothing  but  phrases  of  com 
mon  Courtesy,  yet,  with  other  expressions  of  the  same  kind,  serve  to  soften  tne 
ordinary  intercourse  of  human  life,  and  {preserve  that  gentleness  of  manners 
which  die  French,  by  a  happy  name,  were  wont  to  call  LapetUe  ikorale.  The 
first  of  these  abrocations  sdfected  the  nobles  in  particular.    In  leturn  flv  thdr 
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Ijb^al  and  unlimited  surrender  of  their  esBentiol  powers  and  priv)ieg*e9» 
were  now  despoiled  of  their  distinction  and  rank  in  society; — afl  if  thoee  wiuf> 
had  made  prisoner  afad  plundered  a  cavalier,  should,  last  of  all*  have 
away  in  derision  the  plume  from  his  hat.  The  aristocracy  of  France,  so 
distmguisbed  as  the  flower  of  European  chivalry,  were  now,  so  far  as  depended 
on  die  legi^ature,  entirely  abolished.  The  voice  of  the  nation  had  pronounced 
against  them  a  general  sentence  of  degradation,  which,  according  to  the  feel^ 
ings  of  the  order,  could  only  be  the  punishment  of  some  foul  and  dis^aceful 
crime ;  and  the  condition  of  the  ex-nobles  might  justly  have  been  described  m» 
Boiingbroke  paints  his  own. 

Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment. 
While  you  have  fed  upon  mv  seignioristt 
DisparkM  my  parks,  and  fellM  my  forest  woodif 
From  my  own  windows  torn  my  household  coat. 
Razed  out  my  hnpress,  leaving  me  no  tfij^n, 
•    Save  men's  opinions  and  my  living  blood, 
To  show  the  world  I  was  a* gentleman. 

It  was  a  fatal  error,  that,  in  search  of  that  equality  which  it  is  impossible  Up 
attain,  the  Assembly  should  have  torn  down  the  ancient  institutions  of  chivalry. 
Viewing  them  philosophically,  they  are  indeed  of  little  value ;  but  where  are  the 
advantages  beyond  the  means,  first,  of  mere  subsistence,  secondly,  of  informa- 
tion, which  ought  not  to  be  indifferent  to  true  philosophers  ?  And  yet,  where 
exists  the  true  philosopher,  who  has  been  able  efiectually  to  detach  himself 
from  the  common  mode  of  thinking  on  such  subjects  ?  The  estimation  set  upon 
birth  or  rank,  supposing  its  foundation  illusory,  has  still  the  advantage  of  coun- 
terbalancing that  which  is  attracted  by  wealth  only ;  the  prejudice  has  something 
generous  and  noble  in  it,  is  connected  witli  historical  recollections  and  patriotic 
feelings,  and  if  it  sometimes  gives  rise  to  extravagances,  they  are  such  as  society 
can  restrain  and  punish  by  tibe  mere  effect  of  ridicule.  It  is  curious,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  Revolutioni  and  amongst  those  who  were  its  greatest  fitvourers, 
what  difficulties  were  found  to  emancipate  themselves  from  those  ancient  preja* 
dices  which  affected  the  difference  of  ranks.* 

As  for  the  proscription  of  tlie  phraseology  of  civilized  society,  it  had  an 
absurd  appearance  of  affectation  in  the  eyes  of  most  people  of  understanding ; 
but  on  some  enthusiastic  minds  it  produced  a  worse  e^ct  than  that  of  mere 
disgust.  Let  a  man  place  himself  in  the  attitude  of  fear  or  of  rage,  and  he  will 
in  som6  measure  feel  the  passion  arise  in  his  mind  which  corresponds  with  the 
gesture  he  has  assumed.  In  like  manner,  thase  who  affected  the  brutal  man- 
ners, coarse  language,  and  slovenly  dress  of  the  lower  orders,  &miliarized  their 
imaginations  with  the  violent  and  savage  thoughts  and  actions  proper  to  the 
class  whose  (Costume  they  had  thus  adopted.  Above  alL  when  this  sacrifice  was 
made  to  the  very  taste  and  phraseology  of  that  class,  (the  last  points  in  which 
one  would  think  them  deserving  of  in^ation,)  it  appeared  to  intimate  the  pro- 
gressive strength  of  the  revolutionary  tide,  which,  sweeping  before  it  all  distinc- 
tions, trivial  as  well  as  important,  seemed  soon  destined  to  overthrow  the  throne, 
now  isolated  and  well  nigh  undefended.  The  next  step  was  necessarily  to  fix  the 
executive  government  in  tlie  same  body  which  enjoyed  the  powers  of  legisla- 
tion,— the  surest  of  all  roads  to^tyranny.  But  althou^  the  doctrine  of  equality, 
thus  understood,  is  absurd  in  theory  and  impossible  in  practice,  yet  it  will  always 
find  willing  listeners  when  preached  to  the  lower  classes,  whose  practical  view 
of  it  results  into  an  agrarian  law,  or  a  general  division  of  property. 

There  was  one  order  yet  remained,  however,  which  was  to  be  levelled, — the 

*  The  Comte  de  Mirabean  was  furious  at  being  called  RiqtietH  l*aine^  and  miidf  with  great  bit- 
terness, when  his  speeches  were  promulf;at6d  under  that  name,  ^*  Avec  voire  Kiqveiti^  voiu  avm 
desorienU  VEurope  wmr  iroisjoura.^''  Mirabcan  was  at  heart  an  aristocrat.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  Ciioycnne  Roland,  who  piques  herself  on  the  plebeian  •ound  of  her  name,  Manon  FhUipcn^ 
yet  iDcMseqiieatiidly  upbraids Citoyen  Pache  with  his  Ikther's  having  been  a  porter! 
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daBtnictioti  of  tlie  €%ar<ih  was  stiH  to  be  accomplished ;  and  the  Republican 
{Mtftf  pn>ceedod  in  the  work  of  demolition  with  infinite  address,  by  including 
the  gMt  object  in  a  plan  for  restoring  finance*  and  providing  for  the  expenses 
of  the  stftte^  without  imposing  further  burthens  on  the  people. 

It  nu9t  be  rememberedy  fluit  the  States-general  had  been  summoned  to  restore 
the  finamces  o(  the  country.  This  was  the  cause  of  their  convocation.  But 
ttllbottgh  they  had  exercised  almost  every  species  of  power — had  thrown  down 
and  rdbuik  every  constituted  authority  in  the  kingdom,  still  the  finances  were  as 
mttdi  embvrassed  as  ever,  or  much  .more  so ;  since  most  men  in  France  judged 
the  privilege  of  refusing  to  pay  taxes,  the  most  unequivocal,  and  not  the  least 
|4easing  part,  of  their  newly-acquired  freedom. 

Neckar,  so  often  received  among  the  populace  as  a  saviour  of  the  country, 
WHS  here  totally  at  a  loss.  The  whole  relative  associations  which  bind  men 
together  in  the  social  contract,  seemed  to  be  rent  asunder;  and  where  public 
credit  is  destroyed,  a  financier,  however  able,  resembles  Prospero>  after  his 
wand  is  broken,  and  his  book  sunk  in  the  deep  sea.  Accordingly,  Neckar  in 
vain  importuned  the  Assembly,  by  representing  the  pressure  of  the  finances. 
They  became  wearied  with  his  remonstrances,  and  received  them  with  manifest 
symptoms  of  coldness  and  disrespect.  What  service,  indeed,  could  th^  regu 
lated  ad?ice,  and  deep-calculated  and  combined  schemes  of  a  financier,  have 
rendered  to  men,  who  had  already  their  resources  in  their  eye,  and  were  deter- 
mined that  no  idle  scruple  should  prevent  their  pouncing  upon  them  ?  Neckar's 
expostulations,  addressed  to  their  ears,  were  like  a  lecture  upon  thrift  and  indus- 
try to  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry-men,  when  they  were  setting  forth  to  rob  the 
lich  in  the  name  of  the  po<»r. 

The  Assembly  had  determined,  thati^  all  prejudices  apart,  the  property  of  the 
Church  should  come  under  confiscation  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  clergy  exclaimed  against  these  acts  of  rapine  and  extortion — ^in 
vain  that  they  stated  themselves  as  an  existing  part  of  the  nation,  and  that  as 
such  they  had  coalesced  with  the  Assembly  under  the  implied  ratification  of 
their  own  rights — in  vain  that  they  resounded  in  the  hall  the  declaration 
fioleomly  adopted,  that  property  was  inviolable,  save  upon  fiill  compensation. 
It  was  to  as  little  purpose  that  Mirabeau  was  reminded  of  his  language,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Emperor  Joseph  upon  a  similar  occasion. — **■  Despise  tlie  monks,'' 
he  had  said,  *<  as  much  as  you  will,  but  do  not  rob  them.  Robbery  is  equally 
a  crime,  whether  perpetrat^  on  the  most  profligate  atheist,  or  the  most  bigoted 
capuchin.'^  The  clergy  were  told  with  insulting  gravity,  that  the  property 
belonging  to  a  community  was  upon  a  different  footing  from  that  belonging  to 
individuals,  because  the  state  might  dissolve  the  community  or  body-corporate, 
and  resume  the  property  attached  to  it ;  and,  under  this  sophism,  they  assumed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  the  whole  right  of  property  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  France. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  bring  these  immense  subjects  at  once  to  sale,  the 
Assembly  adopted  a  system  of  paper-money  called  AssigiuU/n  which  were 
secured  or  hypothecated  upon  the  church-lands.  The  fluctuation  of  this  papci , 
which  was  adopted  against  Neckar's  earnest  cautions,  created  a  spirit  of  stock- 
jobbing and  gambling,  nearly  resembling  that  which  distinguished-the  famous 
scheme  of  the  Mississippi.  Spelman  would  have  argued,  that  the  taint  of 
sacrilege  attached  to  funds  raised  upon  the  spoils  of  the  church ;  yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  these  supplies  enabled  the  National  Assembly  not  only  to  avoid 
the  gulf  of  general  bankruptcy,  but  to  dispense  with  many  territorial  exactions 
which  pressed  hard  on  the  lower  orders,  and  to  give  relief  and  breath  to  that 
most  useful  portion  of  the  community.  These  desirabie  results,  however, 
liowed  from  that  divine  alchemy  which  calls  good  out  of  evil,  without  affording 
a  justification  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  latter. 
Shortly  after  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  embraced  against  his  opinion  and  hit 
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remonstranceg)  Neckar  saw  his  services  were  no  longer  acceptable  to  the 
Assembly,  and  that  be  could  not  be  useful  to  the  King.  He  tendered  his  resign 
nation,  which  was  received  with  cold  indifference*  by  the  Assembly ;  and  even 
his  safety  was  endangered  on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  by  the  very  people 
who  had  twice  hailed  him  as  their  deliverer.  This  acciMnplished  statesman 
discovered  too  late,  that  public  opinion  requires  to  be  guided  and  directed 
towards  the  ends  of  public  good,  which  it  will  not  reach  by  its  own  unassisted 
and  misdirected  efforts ;  and  that  his  ovm  popularity  had  only  been  the  stalking- 
horse,  through  means  of  which,  men  leas  honest,  and  more  subtle  than  himselC 
had  taken  aim  at  their  own  objects. 

But  the  majority  of  the  National  Assembly  had  yet  another  and  even  a  more 
violent  experiment  to  try  upon  the  Gallican  Church  establishment.  It  was  one 
which  touched  the  consciences  of  the  French  clergy  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
ibrmer  affected  their  fortunes,  and  was  so  much  &e  less  justifiable,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  suggest  any  motive  except  the  sweeping  desire  to  introduce  novelty 
in  every  department  of  the  state,  and  to  have  a  constitutional  clergy  as  they  had 
a  constitutional  King,  which  should  have  instigated  them  to  such  a  measure. 

When  the  Assembly  had  decreed  the  assumption  of  the  churefa-lands,  it  re- 
mained to  be  settled  on  what  foundation  religion  was  to  be  placed  within  the 
kingdom.  A  motion  was  made  for  decreeing,  that  the  Holy  Apostolicill  religion 
was  that  of  France,  and  that  its  worship  alone  should  be  permitted.  A  Car- 
thuaian  monk,  named  Dom  Gerle,  made  this  proposal,  alarmed  too  late  lest  the 
pofNilar  party,  to  which  he  had  so  long  adhered,  should  now  be  about  to  inno* 
vate  in  the  matters  of  the  Church,  as  they  had  already  in  those  of  the  state. 
The  debi^te  was  conducted  with  decency  for  one  day,  but  on  the  second  the 
hall  of  the  Assembly  was  surrounded  b}Mt  large  and  forious  multitude,  who  in- 
•uked,  beat*  and  miJtreated  all  who  were  known  to  favour  the  measure  under 
consideration.  It  was  represented  within  the  house,  that  the  passing  the  decree 
proposed  would  be  the  signal  for  a  religious  war ;  and  Dom  Gerle  withdrew  his 
motion  in  terror  and  despair. 

The  success  of  this  opposition  showed,  that  almost  any  experiment  on  the 
Church  might  be  tried  with  effects  since  the  religion  which  it  taught  seemed  no 
longer  to  interest  the  national  legislators.  A  scheme  was  brought  forward,  in 
which  the  public  worship  (cslte  puhUque)  as  it  was  affectedly  termed,  without 
any  addition  of  reverence,  (as  if  to  give  it  the  air  of  a  mere  code  of  formal 
enactments,)  was  provided  for  on  the  narrowest  and  most  economical  plan. 
But  this  was  not  all.  A  civil  constitution  was  by  the  same  code  fitimed  for 
the  clergy,  declaring  them  totally  independent  of  the  See  of  Romci  and  vesting 
the  choice  of  bishops  in  the  departmental  authorities.  To  this  constitution  each 
priest  and  prelate  was  required  to  adhere  by  a  solemn  oath.  A  subsequent 
decree  of  the  Assembly  declared  forfeiture  of  his  benefice  against  whomsoever 
should  hesitate ;  but  tlie  clergy  of  France  showed  in  that  trying  moment  that 
they  knew  how  to  choose  betwixt  sinning  against  their  conscience,  and  suffering 
wrong  at  the  hands  of  man.  Their  dependence  on  the  See  of  Rome  was  a  part 
of  their  creed,  an  article  of  their  faith,  which  they  would  not  compromise.  The 
noble  attitude  of  firmness  and  sdf-denial  adopted  by  prelates  and  richly-beneficed 
clergymen>.who  had  hitherto  been  thought  more  governed  by  levities  of  eTery 
kind  than  by  regard  to  their  profession,  commanded  for  a  time  the  respect  of 
the  Assembly,  silenced  the  blasphemies  of  the  hired  assistants  in  the  tribunes, 
and  gave  many  to  fear  that*  in  depriving  the  Cbureh  of  its  earthly  power,  the 
Assembly  might  but  give  them  means  to  extend  their  spiritual  dominion  more 
widelyt  and  awake  an  interest  in  their  fate  which  slumbered  during  their  pros- 
perity. «« Beware  uhat  you  do,"  said  Montlosier.  («You  may  expel  the 
bishop  from  his  episcopal  residence,  but  it  will  be  only  to  open  to  him  the  cabins 
of  the  poor.  If  you  take  firom  his  hands  the  cross  of  gold,  he  will  display  a 
cross  of  wood ;  and  it  was  by  a  cross  of  wood  that  tlie  work!  was  saved.'* 
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Sammoned  one  by  <me  to  Uke  the  oath,  or  refiise  it  under  the  conse- 
qoences  menaced*  the  Aaaembly,  fearful  of  the  effect  of  their  firmneasy  would 
scarce  hear  these  suflferers  speak  a  syUable*  save  Yes  or  No.  Their  tumult  on 
the  occasion  leaerobled  the  beating  of  drums  to  drown  the  last  words  of  a 
martyr.  Few,  indeed,  were  the  priests  who  accepted  the  Constitutional  oath. 
There  were  in  the  number  only  three  bishops.  One  had  been  a  person  of  .note 
— it  was  that  Archhiabop  of  Sens — that  very  Cardinal,  whose  mal-administration 
of  fifteen  months  had  led  to  this  mighty  change.  Another  of  the  three  Consti- 
tilCional  prelates  was  destined  to  be  much  more  remarkable— it  was  the  cele- 
brated Tallejrrand,  whose  tal^its  as  a  statesman  have  been  so  distinguished. 

The  National  Assembly -failed  totally  in  their  attempts  to  found  a  national 
Church.  The  priests  who  took  the  oaths  received  neither  reverence  nor  aiSec- 
tioii,  and  were  <Hdy  treated  with  decency  by  such  as  considered  religion  in  the 
light  of  an  useful  political  institution.  They  were  alike  despised  by  the  sincere 
Cath<^,  and  the  declared  infidel.  All  of  real  religious  feeling  or  devotion  that 
was  lefi  in  France  turned  towards  their  ancient  pastors,  and  though  the  impulse 
was  not  strong  enough  to  counteract  the  revolutionary  movement,  it  served  on 
many  occasioos  to  retard  and  embarrass  it.  The  experiment  which  had  thus 
aignaUy  miscarried,  was  indeed  as  impolitic  as  it  was  unnecessary.  It  can  only 
be  imputed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  fimaticiem  of  the  modem  philosophers, 
who  expected  by  this  indirect  course  to  have  degraded  the  Christian  religion ; 
and,  OB  the  other,  to  the  preconcerted  determination  .of  the  Revolutionists,  that 
no  consideration  should  interfere  with  the  phin  of  new-modelling  the  nation 
through  all  its  institutions,  as  well  of  church  as  of  state. 

Victorious  at  once  over  altar  and  throne,  mitre  and  cormiet,  King,  Nobles, 
and  Clergy,  the  National  Assembly  seemed  in  fSu^t  to  possess,  and  to  exert,  that 
orompotence,  which  has  been  imputec^  to  the  British  Parbament.  Never  had 
any  legislature  made  such  extensive  and  Sweeping  changes,  and  never  were  such 
changes  so  easily  accomplished.  The  nation  was  altered  in  all  its  relations ; 
its  flag  and  its  emblems  were  changed— every  thiiig  of  a  public  character  was 
destroyed  and  replaced,  down  to  the  very  title  of  the  sovereign,  who,  no  longer 
termed  Kmg  of  France  and  Navarre,  was  now  called  King  of  the  French.  I'he 
names  and  divisions  of  the  provinces,  which  had  existed  for  many  years,  were 
at  once  oUiterated,  and  were  supplied  by  a  geographical  partition  of  the  terri- 
tory into  eighty-three  departments,  subdivided  into  six  hundred  districts,  and 
thrae  again  portioned  cmt  into  forty*eight  thousand  communities  or  municipali- 
ties. By  thus  recasting  as  it  were  the  whole  geographical  relations  of  the 
separate  territories  of  which  France  consisted,  the  Abb^  Sieyes  designed  to 
obfiterate  former  recollections  and  distinctions,  and  to  bring  every  thing  down 
to  the  genial  level  of  liberty  and  equality.  But  it  had  an  effect  beyond  what 
was  proposed.  While  the  provinces  existed  they  had  their  separate  capitals, 
their  separate  privileges;  and  those  capiti^,  though  in  a  subordinate  rank, 
being  yet  the  seats  of  provincial  parliaments,  had  a  separate  consequence,  infe- 
rior to»  but  yet  distinc\^oni,  tiiat  of  Paris.  But  when  France  became  one 
single  province,  the  importance  of  its  sole  capital,  Paris,  was  increased  to  a 
most  ibrmidable  degree ;  and  during  the  whde  Revolution,  and  through  all  its 
changes,  whatever  party  held  the  metropolis  was  sure  speedily  to  acquire  the 
supreme  power  through  the  whole  departments ;  and  woe  to  those  who  made 
the  fruitless  attempt  to  set  the  sense  or  feelings  of  the  nation  in  opposition  to 
those  of  the  ci^ital!  Republican  or  royalist  was  equally  sure  to  pmsh  in  the 
rash  attempt. 

The  Pariiaroents  of  France,  long  the  strong-hokls  of  liberty,  now  perished 
inmotieed,  as  men  pull  down  old  houses  to  clear  the  ground  for  modem  edifices. 
The  tale  of  offices  4>f  justice  was  formally  abolished ;  the  power  of  nominating 
the  judges  was  taken  from  the  crown ;  the  trial  by  jury,  with  inquests  of  accu- 
si^  Mid  conviction,  corresponding  to  the  grand  and  petty  juries  of  England, 
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were  sanefiotied  and  established.  In  tfaud  clearing  the  channels  of  public 
ticei  dreadfully  clogged  as  they  had  become  during  the  decay  of  the  monarcby, 
the  National  Assembly  rendered  the  greatest  possible  services  to  France,  tfae 
good  effects  d  which  will  long  be  felt.  Other  alterations  were  of  a  more  doubt- 
111  character.  There  might  be  inunediate  policy,  but  there  was  certainly  mucli 
harshness^  in  wresting  from  the  crown  the  power  of  granting  pardons.  If  this 
was  for  fear  lest  grace  should  be  extended  to  those  condemned  for^the  new  crime 
of  leze-nation,  or  treason  against  the  Constitution,  the  legislators  might  have 
remembered  how  seldom  the  King  dares  to  exercise  this  ri^t  of  mercy  in  favour 
of  an  unpopular  criminal.  It  requires  no  small  courage  to  come  betwixt  the 
dragon  and  his  wrath,  the  people  and  their  victim.  Charles  1.  dared  not  save 
Strafford. 

The  National  Assembly  also  recognized  the  freedom  of  the  press ;  and,  in  doing' 
so,  conferred  on  the  nation  a  gift  fraught  with  much  good  and  some  evil,  capa> 
ble  of  stimulating  the  worst  passions,  and  circulating  the  most  atrocious  calum- 
nies, and  occasioning  frequently  the  most  enormous  deeds  of  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice; but  ever  bearing  along  with  it  the  means  of  curing  the  very  evils  caused  by 
its  abuses,  and  of  transmitting  to  futurity  the  sentiments  of  the  good  and  the 
wise,  so  invaluable  when  the  passions  are  silenced,  and  the  calm  slow  voice  of 
reason  and  reflection  comes  to  obtain  a  hearing.  The  press  stimulated  massa- 
cres and  proscriptions  during  the  frightful  period  which  we  are  approaching;  but 
the  press  has  also  held  up  to  horror  the  ihemory  of  the  perpetrators,  and  exposed 
the  artifices  by  which  the  actors  were  instigated.  It  is  a  rock  on  which  a  ves- 
sel may  be,  indeed,  and  is  often  wrecked ;  but  that  same  rock  affords  the  foun- 
dation of  the  brightest  and  noblest  beacon. 

We  might  add  to  the  weight  of  benefits  which  France  unquestionably  owes 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  that  they  Restored  Hberty  of  conscience  by  estab- 
lishing universal  toleration.  But  against  this  benefit  must  be  set  the  violent 
imposition  of  the  Constitutional  oath  upon  the  Catholic  clergy,  which  led  after- 
wards to  such  horrible  massacres  of  innocent  and  reverend  victims,  murdered  in 
defiance  of  those  rules  of  toleration,  which,  rather  in  scorn  of  religion  of  any 
kind  than  regard  to  men's  consciences,  the  Assembly  had  previously  adopted. 

Faithful  to  their  plan  of  forming  not  a  popular  monarchy,  but  a  species  of 
royal  republic,  and  stimulated  by  the  real  republicans,  whose  party  was  daily 
gaining  ground  among  their  ranks,  as  well  as  by  the  howls  and  threats  of  those 
violent  and  outrageous  demagogues,  who,  from  the  seats  tliey  had  adopted  in  the 
Assembly,  were  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mountain,  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  had  rendered  it  democratical  in  every  point,  and  abridged  the  royal 
authority,  till  its  powers  became  so  dim  and  obscure  as  to  merit  Burke's  happy 
illustration,  when  he  exclaimed,  speaking  of  the  new-modelled  French  govern- 
ment,— 

" What  #wm'd  its  head, 

The  likeneu  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on." 

The  Crown  was  deprived  of  all  appointments  to  civil  offices,  which  vrere  filled 
up  by  popular  elections,  the  Constitutionalists  being  iii  this  respect  faitliful  to 
their  own  principles,  which  made  the  will  of  the  people  the  source  of  all  power. 
Never  was  such  an  immense  patronage  vested  in  the  body  of  any  nation  at  large, 
and  the  arrangement  was  politic  in  the  immediate  sense,  as  well  as  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  those  who  adopted  it;  for  it  attached  to  the  new  Consti* 
tution  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  felt  themselves  elevated  from  villanage  into 
the  exercise  of  sovereign  power.  Each  member  of  the  elective  assembly  of  a 
municipality,  through  whose  collective  votes  bishops,  administrators,  judges, 
and  other  official  persons  received  their  appointments,  felt  for  the  moment  the 
importance  which  his  privilege  bestowed^  and  recognized* in  his  own  person, 
with  corresponding  self-complacency,  a  fraction,  however  small,  of  the  immense 
community,  now  governed  by  those  whom  they  themselves  elected  into  office. 
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The  dwin  «f  power  is  great  at  «U  tiiiies»  bat  exquisite  to  intoBicatioB  to  tiiote 
to  whom  it  is  a  novelty.  « 

Called  to  the  execotion  of  these  high  duties,  which  hitherto  th^  had  nerer 
dreamed  of,  the  people  at  large  became  enamoured  of  their  own  privileges,  car- 
ried them  into  every  department  of  society,  and  were  legislators  and  debaters  in 
season  and  out  of  season.  Tho  exercise  even  of  the  extensive  privilege  com- 
mitted to  them*  seemed  too  limited,  to  these  active  citizens.  The  Revolution 
appeared  to  have  turned  the  heads  of  tlie  whole  lower  classes,  and  those  who 
had  hitherto  thought  least  of  political  rights,  were  now  seized  with  the  toy  of 
deliberating,  debating,  and  legislating,  in  all  possible  times  and  places.  The 
soldiers  on  guard  debated  at  the  Oratoire — the  journeymen  tailors  held  a  popular 
assembly  at  the  Colonnade — the  peruke-makers  met  at  the  Champs-£lys^es. 
In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  National  Guard,  three  thousand  shoemakers 
deliberated  on  the  price  of  shoes  in  tlie  Place  Louis  Quinze ;  every  house  c^ 
call  was  converted  into  the  canvassing  hall  of  a  political  body;  and  France  for 
a  time  presented  the  singular  picture  of  a  country,  where  every  one  was  so 
much  involved  in  public  business,  that  he  had  little  Icbure  to  attend  to  his  owti. 

There  was,  besides,  a  general  disposition  to  assume  and  practise  the  military 
profession ;  for  the  right  of  insurrection  having  been  declared  sacred,  each  citi- 
zen was  to  be  prepared  to  discharge  effectually  so  holy  a  duty.  The  citizens 
procured  muskets  to  defend  their  property — tlie  rabble  obtained  pikes  to  invade 
that  of  others — the  people  of  every  class  everywhere  possessed  themselves  of 
arms,  and  the  most  peaceful  burgesses  were  desirous  of  the  honours  of  the 
epaulette.  The  children,  with  mimicry  proper  to  their  age,  formed  battalions 
on  the  streets,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  formed  was  intimated  by  the 
heads  of  cats  home  upon  pikes  in  front  of  the  juvenile  revolutionists.'^ 

In  the  departments,  the  fever  of  legislation  was  the  same.  Each  district  had 
,  its  permanent  committee,  its  committee  of  police,  its  military  .committee,  civil 
committee,  and  committee  of  subsistence.  Each  committee  had  its  president, 
its  vice-president,  and  its  secretaries.  Each  district  was  desirous  of  exercising 
legi^^lative  authority,  eacii  committee  ^f  usurping  the  executive  power.!  Amid 
theae  subordinate  conclaves,  every  theme  of  eulogy  and  enthusiasm  referred  to 
the  revolution  which  had  made  way  for  the  power  they  enj(^ed,  every  subject 
of  epidemic  alarm  to  the  most  distant  return  towards  the  ancient  system  which 
had  led  the  people  in  insignificance.  Rumour  found  a  ready  audience  for  every 
one  of  her  thousand  tongues ;  Discord  a  prompt  hand,  in  wliich  she  might  place 
each  of  her  thousand  snakes. 

The  affiliation,  as  it  was  called,  of  close  correspondence  of  the  Jacobin  Clubs 
in  all  their  ramifications,  tended  to  influence  this  pohtical  fever,  and  to  direct 
its  fury  against  the  last  remains  of  royalty.  Exaggerated  and  imfoUncfed  reports 
of  counter-revolutionary  plots  and  aristocratical  conspiracies,  not  a  little  in- 
creased by  the  rash  conversation  and  impotent  efforts  of  the  nobility  in  some 
districts,  were  circulated  with  the  utmost  care ;  and  the  falsehood  which  had 
been  confuted  at  Paris,  received  new  currency  in  the  departments,  as  tlmt  which 
was  of  departmental  growth  was  again  circidated  with  eagerness  in  the  mn* 
Iropqlis.  Thus,  the  minds  of  the  people  were  perpetually  kept  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citation^  which  is  not  without  its  pleasures.  They  are  of  a  nature  peculiarly 
incompatible  with  soundness  m  judgment  and  moderation  in  action,  but  favoura- 
ble in  the  same  degree  to  audacity  of  tliought,  and  determination  in  execution* 

The  royal  prerogative  of  the  King,  so  closely  watched,  was  in  appearance 
formidable  enough  to  be  the  object  of  jealousy  and  suspicion,  but  in  reality  a 
mere  pageant  which  possessed  no  means  either  of  attack  or  resistance.  The 
King  was  sud  to  be  the  organ  of  the  executive  power,  yet  he  had  named  but  a 
snail  proportion  of  the  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  those  who  received 


*  Memoire*  du  Marquis  do*  Ferrieres,  Uvre  III.  f  Mcmoires  de  BaiUi,  16  Aoot. 
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their  q^intmeats  fiom'a  source  so  obnoxiousi  possessed  litde  credit 
those  whom  thej  ccmimanded.    He  was  Ui#  nominal  head  of  six  ministers,  wbo 
were  perpetually  Uable  to  be  questioned  by  the  Assembly)  in  which  they  migbt 
be  called  to  defend  themselves  as  crimindsi  but  had  no  seat  or  vote  to  enmUe 
them  to  mingle  in  its  debates.     This  was,  perhaps»  one  of  the  greatest  errors 
of  the  constitution ;  for  the  relation  which  the  ministers  bore  to  the  legislatire 
body,  was  of  such  a  hmited  and  dependent  nature  as  excluded  all  ideas  of  con- 
fidence and  cordiaUty.     The  King^s  person  was  said  to  be  inviolable,  but  the 
frowning  brows  of  a  large  proportion  of  his  subjects*  their  public  exclamadoiis* 
and  the  pamphlets  circulated  against  him,  intimated  very  different  doctrine.     He 
might  propose  to  the  Assembly  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  but  it  remained 
with  them  to  decide  upon  it.     Lastly,  the  King  had  the  much-grudged  pn%i* 
lege  of  putting  a  veto  on  any  decree  of  the  legislative  body,  which  was  to  have 
the  effect  of  suspending  the  passing  of  the  law  until  the  proposition  had  been 
renewed  in  two  successive  Assemblies ;  after  which  the  royal  sanction  was  Iield 
as  granted.     This  mode  of  arresting  the  progress  oi  any  favourite  law  was 
hkdy  to  be  as  dangerous  to  the  sovereign  in  its  exercise*  as  the  attempt  to  stop 
a  carriage  by  catching  hold  of  the  wheel.     In  fact,  whenever  the.King  attempted 
to  use  this  sole  relique  of  monarchical  power,  he  risked  his  life,  and  it  was  hf 
doing  so  that  he  at  length  forfeited  it.     Among  these  mutilated  features  of 
sovereignty,  it  is  scarce  worth  while  to  mention,  that  the  King's  effigy  was  atitt 
struck  upon  the  public  coin,  and  his  name  prefixed  to  public  edicts. 

Small  as  was  the  share  of  public  power  which  the  new  Constitution  of  France 
afforded  to  the  Crown,  Louis,  in  outward  semblance  at  least,  appeared  satisfied. 
He  made  it  a  rule  to  adopt  the  advice  of  the  Assembly  on  all  occasions,  and  to 
sanction  every  decree  which  was  presented  to  him.  He  accepted  even  that 
which  totally  changed  the  constitution  of  the  Gallican  church.  He  ccm- 
sidered  himself  doubtless  as  under  forcible  restraint,  ever  since  he  had  been 
dragged  in  triumph  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  and  therefore  compUed  with  what 
was  proposed  to  him,  under  the  tacit  protest  that  his  acquiescence  was  dic- 
tated by  force  and  fear.  His  palace  wa^  guarded  by  eight  hundred  men,  with 
two  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  although  this  display  of  force  was  doubtless  intended 
by  La  Fayette  to  assure  Louisas  personal  safety,  yet  it  was  no  less  certain  that 
it  was  designed  also  to  prevent  his  escape  from  the  metropolis.  The  King  had* 
therefore,  good  cause  to  conceive  himself  possessed  of  the  melancholy  privilege 
of  a  prisoner,  who  cannot  incur  any  legal  obligation  by  acts  which  do  not  flow 
from  free-will«  and  therefore  finds  a  resource  against  oppression  in  the  incapaci- 
ties which  attend  it.  It  was,  however,  carrying  this  privilege  to  the  verge  of 
dissfmulation,  nay,  beyond  it,  when*  the  King  went,  apparently  freely  and 
voluntarily,  down  to  the  National  Assembly,  and,  in  a  dignified  and  touching 
S|)eech,  (could  it  have  been  thought  a  sincere  one,)  accepted  the  Constitution, 
made  common  cause  with  the  regenerated  nation,  and  declared  himself  the  bead 
of  the  Revolution.  Constrained  as  he  wa§  by  circumstances,  anxious  for  his 
own  safety*  and  that  of  his  family,  the  conduct  of  Louis  must  not  be  too  scverdy 
criticized,  but  tliis  step  was  unkingiy  as  well  as  impolitic ;  and  the  unfortunate 
toionarch  gained  nothing  by  abasing  himself  to  the  deceit  which  he  practised  at 
the  urgency  of  his  ministers,  excepting  the  degradation  attending  a  deception, 
by  which  none  are  deceived.  No  one,  when  the  heat  of  the  first  enthusiasm 
Was  over,  gave  the  King  credit  for  sincerity  in  his  acceptance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  the  Royalists  were  revolted,  and  the  Revolutionists  could  only  regard  the 
speech  and  accession  as  the  acts  of  royal  hypocrisy.  Louis  was  openly  spoken 
of  OS  a  prisoner ;  and  the  pubhc  voice,  in  a  thousand  different  forms,  announced 
that  his  life  would  be  the  penalty  of  any  attempt  to  his  detiverance. 

Meanwhile,  the  King  endeavoured  to  work  out  his  escape  from  Paris  and 
*  ■  ■  ■  ■       .  -       ,  .  _■  ■ 
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the  Revolution  at  once,  hj  ^  means  of  two  separate  agents  in  whom  alone  he 
confided. 

The  first  was  no  other  than  Mirabeau,  that  very  Mirabeau  who  had  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  Revolution^  but  who,  an  aristocrat  at  heart,  and  won 
over  to  the  royal  party  by  high  promises  of  wealth  and  advancement,  at  length 
laboured  seriously  to  undo  his  own  work.  His  plan  was,  to  use  the  Assembly 
itself,  in  which  his  talen(s,  eloquence,  and  audacity,  gave  him  so  much  influ- 
ence, as  the  means  of  re-establishing  the  royal  authority*  He  proposed,  as  the 
final  measure,  that  the  Kirig  should  retire  from  Paris  to  Mete,  then  tmder  the 
government  of  the  Marquis  de  BouiU^,  and  he  conceived  his  own  influence  in 
the  Assembly  to  be  such,  that  he  could  have  drawn  thither,  upon  some  reason* 
able  terms  of  accommodationi  a  great  majority  of  the  members.  It  is  certain 
he  ha<f  the  highest  ascendancy  which  any  individual  orator  exercisei  over  that 
body,  and  was  the  only  one  who  dared  to  retort  threats  and  defiance  to  the 
ibrroidable  Jacobins.  <^I  have  resisted  military  and  ministerial  despotism," 
said  he,  when  opposing  a  proposed  law  against  the  emigrants ;  "  can  it  be  sup» 
poeed  I  will  yield  to  that' of  a  Club?'* — *«  By  what  right,"  exclaimed  Goupil, 
•«does  Mirabeau  act  as  a  dictator  in  the  Assembly?" — '^Croupil,"  replied 
Mirabeau,  ^  is  as  much  mistaken  when  he  calls  me  a  dictator,  as  ibrmeriy  when 
be  termed  me  a  Catiline. '^ — The  indignant  roar  of  the  Jacobins  bellowing  firom 
their  boasted  Mountain,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  interrupt  him. — «  Silence  these 
thirty  voices,"  said  Mirabeau,  at  the  full  pitch  of  his  thundering  voice ;  and 
the  volcano  was  eolent  at  his  bidding.  Yet,  possessed  as  he  was  of  this  mighty 
power,  Mirabeau  did  not,  perhaps,  reflect  how  much  less  it  would  have  availed 
htm  on  the  royal  side,  than  when  he  sailed  with  all  the  wind  and  tide  which  the 
spirit  of  a  great  and  general  revolution  could  lend  him.  He  was  a  man,  lob^ 
as  remarkable  for  his  profligacy  as  his  wonderful  talents,  and  the  chance  which 
the  King  must  have  risked  in  embarking  with  him,  was  like  that  of  the  prince 
in  the  tale,  who  escaped  firom  a  desert  island  by  embarking  on  board  a  skiff 
drifting  among  dangerous  eddies,  and  rowed  by  a  figure  half  human  and  half 
tiger.*  The  ^periment  was  prevented  by  tlie  sudden  and  violent  illness  and 
desth  of  Mirabeau,  who  fell  a  victim  to  his  del>aucheries.  His  death  was  greatly 
lamented,  though  it  is  probable  that,  had  ^the  Apostle  of  the  Revolution  lived 
much  longer,  he  would  either  have  averted  its  progress,  or  his  dissevered  limbs 
would  have  ornamented  the  pikes  of  those  multitudes,  who,  as  it  was,  followed 
him  to  the  grave  with  weapons  trailed,  and  howling  and  lamentation."  t« 

The  King's  other  confidant  was  the  Marquis  de  Bouill^,  a  person  entirely 
different  fi-om  Mirabeau.  He  was  a  French  soldier  of  the  old  stamp,  a  royahst 
by  birth  and  disposition ;  had  gained  considerable  fame  during  the  American 
war,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  was  governor  of  Metz  an<^Al8ace. 
Bouill^  was  endowed  with  a  rare  force  of  character,  and  proved  able,  without 
having  recourse  to  disguise  of  any  kind,  to  keep  the  garrison  of  Metz  in  tt^erable 
discifiSine  during  the  general  dissolution  of  the  army.  The  state  of  military 
insubordination  was  so  great,  that  La  Fayette,  and  his  party  in  the  Assembly, 
not  only  hesitated  to  diroiiss  a  General  who  was  feared  and  obeyed  bv  the  regi- 
ments under  his  command,  but,  ftiyalist  as  he  was,  they  found  themselves 
obliged  to  employ  the  Marquis  de  Bouill^  and  his  troops  in  subduing  the  formi- 
dabte  revolt  of  three  regiments  quartered  at  Nancy,  which  he  accomplished 
with  comi^te  success,  and  such  slaughter  among  the  insurgents,  as  was  hkely 
to  recommend  subordination  in  fiiture.    The  Republican  party  of  course  gave 

*  Mirabeau  bore  mnch  of  his  character  impruited  on  hia  person  and  featurea.  He  waa  ibort, 
baH-necked,  and  rery  •trongly  made.  A  quantity  of  thick,  matted  hair  hung  round  feature!  of  a 
eoarae  and  enggerated  character,  ■trongly  scarred  and  seamed.  "  Figure  to  your  mind,**  he  said, 
"»ing  his  own  countenance  to  a  lady  who  knew  him  not,  **  a  ti^r  who  bsa  had  the  smaU  poi  ** 


Wben  ho^talked  ofconfVonting  hia  opponents  in  the  Assembly,  his  fkvourite  ohrase  waa,  **I  will 
abow  them  La  HWre/*  that  in,  tbe  boar*s  bead,  meaning  his  own  tusked  and  shaggy  counteBanca. 
f  He  died  28tb  March  1791. 
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.th»  «ct  of  aiitharity  the  name  of  a  aasBaere  of  te  j^eople,  «Bd  eiwi  tii# 
sembly  at  large,  though  Bouill^  acted  in  consequence  of  their  authori^* 
Wit^  «Asiety  tho  iocreaaed  iwpoftaoee  of  ao  a¥owed  EojWist.  L»  F%jfitte» 
who  waa  Bouiil^'s  rektion,  spared  no  pains  to  gain  him  to  the  Coastitiitkipal 
|iide>  while  Bouill^  avowed  publidy  that  he  only  retained  his  oomroand  'm 
dience  to  the  King*  and  in  the  hope  of  semng  him. 

With  this  general,  who  had  as  yet  preserred  m  authority  that  waa 
by  no  other  Royalist  in  France,  the  Ring  entered  into  a  cloae  (hougli 
correspondence  in  cypher*  which  turned^  chiefly  on  the  best  mode  of 
the  escape  of  the  royal  family  from  Paris,  where  late  incidents  had  rendered 
his  abode  doubly  odious,  and  doubly  dangerous. 

La  Fayette's  sU^eagth  consisted  in  his  popularity  with  Ibe  middle  elassee  Off 
the  Parisians,  who,  in  the  character  of  National  GuacdS)  looked  up  to  hioa  ajs 
their  commandant,  and  in  general  obeyed  his  orders  in  dispersing  those  tumuli- 
uous  assemblies  of  the  lower  orders,  which  threatened  danger  to  persons  siid 
property*  But  La  Fayette,  though  fixed  in  his  principle  tp  preserve  monaidbf 
as  a  part  of  the  constitution,  seems  to  have  been  always  on  cold  and  dstrustfol 
teixns  with  the  monarch  personally.  He  was  perpetually  trying  lus  own  feelinga, 
and  those  whom  he  influenced^  by  the  thermometer,  and  became  alarmed  if  faia 
own  loyalty  or  theirs  arose  above  the  most  tepid  degree. 

Two  marked  incidents  served  to  show  that  the  civic  guard  were  enei  leaa 
warm  than  their  commandant  in  zeal  for  the  royal  person. 

The  National  Guard,  headed  by  La  Fayette,  together  with  the  edict  respect- 
ing martial  law,  had,  as  we  have  observed,  greatly  contributed  to  the  restoralioQ 
of  order  in  Paris,  by  checking)  and  dispersing,  upon  various  occasionsf  thooe 
disorderly  assemblies  of  rioters,  whose  violence  and  cruelty  had  dishonoured  tbe 
commencement  of  the  Revolution.     But  the  spirit  which  raised  these  coouno- 
tions  waa  unabated,  and  was  carefully  nourished  by  the  Jacobioa  and  all  tbw 
subordinate  agents,  whose  popularity  lay  among  the  rabbie>  as  that  of  the  Co«- 
stitutionaliats  did  with  the  citizens.    Among  the  current  fiilsehoods  of  the  dfijr» 
arose  a  report  that  the  old  Castle  of  Vincennes,  situated  about  three  miles  from 
Paris,  was  to  be  used  as  a  state  prison  in  place  of  the  Bastille.     A  large  mob 
marched  from  the  suburb  called  Saint  Antoine,  the  residence  of  a  great  number 
of  labourers  of  the  lowest  order,  already  distinguished  by  its  zeal  for  the  revo- 
lutionary doctrines.*    They  were  about  to  commence  the  destruction  of  the 
ancierilt  castle,  when  the  vigilant  commandant  of  Paris  arrived  and  disperaed 
tliemi  not  without  bloodshed.     In  the  meantime,  the  few  Royalists  whom  Paris 
still  contained,  became  alarmed  lest  this  tumult,  tliough  beginning  in  another 
quarter,  might  be  turned  against  the  person  of  tlie  King.     For  his  protection 
about  t^ee  hundred  gentlemen  .repaired  to  tlie  TuiUeries,  armed  with  swoii}* 
canes,  snort  swords,  pistols,  and  such  other  weapons  as  could  be  best  concealed 
about  their  persons,  as  they  went  through  the  streets.     Their  services  and  zmi 
were  gn^oualy  acknowledged  by  the  unfortunate  Louia»  httle  aGcnstpmed  of 
late  to  sMch  marks  of  devotion.    But  when  La  Fayette  returned  to  the  palace* 
at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers  of  the  National  Guard,  he  se^na  not  to  have  beem 
ill  pleased  that  the  intrusion  of  these  gentlemen  gave  him  an  oppc^timi^  of 
fthowing,  that  if  he  had  dispersed  the  revohitionary  ny>b  of  the  Fauxbourgs,  H 
was  i9^thout  any  undue  degree  of  afifection  to  the  royal  cause.    Ue  feki  or 
affectedt  extreme  jealosy  of  the  armed  aristoorats  whom  he  found  in  the  Tu^l- 
laiies,  and  treated  them  aa  m^n  wbo  had  indecently  throat  th^n^Wci^  into  the 
palace,  to  usurp  the  duty  oi  defending  the  King's  perscm,  by  law  e^MOgBod  te 
the  National  Guard.    To  appease  the  jealousy  of  the  civic  soldiiers,  the  King 
isaued  his  coipmands  upon  ike  Royalists  to  lay  down  their  arms,    ijle  was  na 
sooner  obeyed  by  those,. to  whom  alone  out  of  so  many  mLUions  he  could  stili 
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iq^tiM  iBiforliiti«le  geitienicMs  ezpett^  Chemfrom  the  pftkce  wkh  ij^ws  aknd 
IflMdlt  tpplyiiig  lo  dwai  the  nime  ^  Kn^hte  of  l|ie  Poniard,  aaerwardB  often 
fspMMI  ift  fevolotionaty  oljifl||«lioi».  Tlie  TezatioB  and  acftrow  c€Uie  captive 
prince  had  a  severe  effect  on  bis  health,  and  was  followed  by  ikidiflpoeltioo. 

Tlie  tfMSond  MeidenI  we  have  alluded  Id  intainated  even  more  diiectly  the 
ffcaaonii  f aairaM  m  which  he  was  now  held.  Early  in  spnng*  Louis  b4d 
tmyitawd  bk  p«»poee  of  going  to  SMt  CkHid,  un^er  the  pretext  of  eeekinf  k 
i^Huokge  ofmty  Imt  iM  teahty,  it  may  be  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaiBiBg 
nvhat  degiee  of  yherty  he  would  be  permitted  to  exercuie.  The  royal  carriages 
«raM  drawn  e«t«  and  tlie  King  and  Queen  had  already  mounted  theirs,  when 
thB  eiiae  of  the  spectators,  echoed  by  those  of  the  National  Guards  who  were 
upon  duty,  declared  that  the  King  should  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  Tuil- 
Wriea.  La  Fayette  arrived — eommaiided,  implored,  threatened  the  refractory 
guards,  hut  was  answered  by  their  unanimous  refusal  to  obey  his  orders.  After 
the  floene  of  tumult  had  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  and  it  had  been  clearly^ 
ptoved  that  La  Payette^s  authority  was  unable  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  the* 
royal  pcrsdM  returned  to  the  palace,  now  their  absdkite  and  avowed  prison. 

La  fVtyette  was  so  much  moved  by  this  ol&ont,  that  he  laid  down  his  commis- 
«oe  aa  commandant  of  the  National  Guard,  and  although  he  resumed  it  upon 
the  general  remonstrances  and  excuses  of  the  corps,  it  was  not  without  severely 
teproaehaqt  them  for  their  want  of  discipline,  and  intimating  justly,  that  the 
leapect  they  showed  ought  to  be  for  his  riu^k  and  office,  not  for  his  person. 

if  eantime,  the  natural  inferences  from  these  cruel  lessoAs,  drove  the  King 
end  Queen  nesrly  desperate.  The  events  of  the  28th  of  February  had  shown 
teft  they  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  introduce  their  ^ends  or  defenders  within 
the  Altai  walk  which  enclosed  them ;  those  of  the  18th  April  proved,  that  they 
were  not  aflowed  to  leave  their  precincts.  To  fly  from  Paris,  to  gather  around 
him  such  frutUiil  aul^ects  as  might  remain,  seemed,  though  a  desperate  resource, 
the  only  one  which  remained  to  the  unhappy  m<march,  and  the  preparations 
were  aheacly  made  for  the  fiital  experiment. 

The  MarquiB  de  Bouill^  had,  under  various  pretences,  formed  a  camp  at 
MoRtmedy,  and  had  drawn  thither  some  of  the  troops  he  could  best  depend 
«pon;  but  such  wis  the  universal  indisposition,  both  of  the  soldiery  and  the 
people  of  every  description,  that  the  general  seems  to  have  entertained  almost 
no  hope  of  any  fiivourable  result  for  Sie  royal  cause.  The  King's  life  might 
have  been  saved  by  his  escaping  into  foreign  parts,  but  there  was  hardly  any 
pmspect  of  restoring  the  monarchy. 

The  history  of  the  unhappy  journey  to  Varennes  is  well  known.  On  tlie 
night  between  the  19th  and  20th  of  August,  Louis  and  his  Queen,  with  their 
twe  chfldfenf  attended  by  one  lady,  and  escorted  by  three  gentlemen  of  the 
Gardes  de  Carper  set  out  in  disguise  from  Paris.  The  King  left  behind  him  a 
long  manifosto,  inculpating  the  Assembly  for  various  political  errors,  and  solemn- 
ly protesting  against  the  acts  of  government  to  which  he  had  been  compelled, 
as  he  stated,  to  give  his  assent,  during  what  he  termed  his  captivity-  which  he 
aeemed  to  have  dated  from  his  compulsory  residence  in  the  Tuilleries. 

The  very  first  person  whom  the  Queen  encountered  in  the  streets  was  La 
Fayette  himself,  as  he  crossed  the  Place  du  Carousel.  A  hundred  other  dan- 
gen  attended  the  route  of  the  unfortunate  fogitives,  and  the  hair*breadth  escapes 
by  which  they  profited,  seemed  to  intimate  the  favour  of  fortune,  while  tliey 
«dy  proved  her  mutability.  An  escort,  placed  for  them  at  the  Pont  de  Som- 
meviUe,  had  been  withdrawn,  after  their  remaining  at  that  place  for  a  time  had 
excited  popular  suspicion.  At  Saint  Menehould  they  met  a  smaU  detachment 
ef  dragoons,  sUtioned  tiiere  by  Bouill^  also  for  their  escort.  But  while  they 
~  —      (  ■        11       -   I         —  -  -  —     II I  -i  ^^-^— ^— ^^— — .^^.^.^^       ■— 
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baited  to  change  horses,  the  Kin^r*  whoee  features^  were  remarkable,  was  reoogf- 
mzed  by  Drouet,  a  son  of  the  postmaster.  The  yomig  man  was  a  keen  Revo- 
lutionist, and  resolving  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  sovereign,  he  mounted  m 
horse,  and  pushed  forwards  to  Varennes  to  prepare  the  municipality  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  King. 

Two  remarkable  chances  seemed  to  show  that  the  good  angel  of  Louis  stOl 
strove  in  his  favour.  Drouet  was  pursued  by  a  resolute  royalist,  a  quarternoiaff- 
ter  of  dragoons,  who  suspected  his  purpose,  and  followed  him  with  the  desigia 
of  preventing  it  at  all  hazards.  But  Drouet,  better  acquainted  with  the  road» 
escaped  a  pursuit  which  might  have  been  fatal  to  him.  The  other  incident  nvms* 
that  Drouet  for  a  time  pursued  the  road  to  Verdun,  instead  of  that  to  Varennea. 
conduding  the  King  had  taken  the  former  direction,  and  was  only  undeceived 
by  an  accident. 

He  reached  Varennes^  and  found  a  ready  disposition  to  stop  the  flight  of  th& 
unhappy  prince.  The  King  was  stopped  at  Varennes  and  arrested;  the  Na- 
tional Guards  were  called  out — the  dragoons  refused  to  fight  in  the  King's 
defence — ^an  escort  of  hussars,  who  might  have  cut  a  passage,  arrived  too  late* 
acted  with  reluctance,  and  finally  deserted  the  town.  Still  there  remained  one 
last  throw  for  their  fi-eedom.  If  the  time  could  have  been  protracted  but  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  Bouill^  would  have  been  before  Varennes  at  the  head  of  such 
a  body  of  faithful  and  disciplined  troops  as  might  easily  have  dispersed  the 
national  militia.  He  had  even  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  royaj  prisoaem 
through  a  faithful  emissary  who  ventured  into  Varennes,  and  obtained  speech 
of  the  King;  but  could  obtain  no  answer  more  decided  than  that,  b€»ng  a 
prisoner,  Louis  declined  giving  any  orders.  Finally,  almost  all  the  troops  of 
the  Marquis  de  Bouill^  declared  against  the  King  and  in  favour  of  the  nation, 
tending  to  show  the  httle  chance  which  existed  of  a  favourable  issue  to  the 
King's  attempt  to  create  a  royalist  force.  The  Marquis  himself  made  his  escape 
with  difficulty  into  the  Austrian  territories. 

Tbe  Parisians  in  general,  but  especially  the  Legislative  Assembly,  had  been 
at  first  astounded,  as  if  by  an  earthquake.  The  King's  escape  seemed  to  menace 
his  instant  return  at  the  head  of  aristocratical  levies,  supported  by  foreign  troops. 
Reflection  made  most  men  see  as  a  more  probable  termination,  that  the  dynasty 
of  the  Bourbons  could  no  longer  hold  the  crown;  and  that  the  government, 
already  so  democratical  in  principle,  must  become  a  republic  in  all  its  forms."*^ 
The  Constitutionalists  grieved  that  their  constitution  required  a  monarchical 
head;  the  Republicans  rejoiced,  for  it  had  long  been  their  object  to  abolish  the 
kingly  ofllce.  Nor  did  the  anarchists  of  the  Jacobin  Club  less  exult ;  for  the 
events  which  had  taken  place,  and  their  probable  consequences,  were  such  as 
to  animate  the  revolutionary  spirit,  exasperate  the  public  mind,  prevent  the 
return  of  order,  and  stimulate  the  evil  passions  of  lawless  ambition,  and  love 
of  blood  and  rapine. 


*  The  foUowinjt  anecdote  will  serve  to  ihow  by  what  meam  this  conclusion  was  insinuated 


cfasir 
certain 
Weil-meaning  Neapolitan  was  once  on  a  time  startled  in  his  evening  walk,  by  the  astoundinff  in- 


they     _ 

not  cease  here.  The  Archbishop  of  Palermo,  he  is  infonned.  has  also  died  anddenly.^  Orercome 
by  this  last  shock  he  retired  to  bed,  bat  not  to  sleep.  In  tne  morning  he  was  disturbed  in  his 
melancholy  reverie  by  a  rumbling  noise,  which  he  recognized  at  once  to  be  the  motion  of  the 
wooden  instrnment  which  makes  macaroni.  *  Aha  V  says  tbe  sood  man,  starting  up,  *■  Can  I  trust 
oiy  ears  P — Tbe  Pope  is  dead — the  King  of  Naples  is  dead^— tne  Bishop  of  Palermo  is  dead — yet 
my  neighbour  the  baker  makes  macaroni !  Come !  The  lives  of  these  great  folks  are  not  then  so 
indispenitable  to  the  world  after  all.*  **  The  man  in  the  great-coat  jumped  down  and  disappeared. 
"  I  liavc  oaoght  hia  meaning,'*  said  a  woman  amongst  th«  liateneri.  "  He  has  tuld  o«  a  tale,  ano 
it  begins  like  all  tales—  T^m  «nu  oaca  a  Katy  otia  a  (^vMenJ* 
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Bat  La  Fayette  'was  determined  not  to  relinquish  the  constitution  he  had 
tbnoedi  and,  in  spite  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  royal  dignity,  rendered  more  so 
by  this  frustrated  attempt  to  escape*  he  was  resolved  to  uphold  it ;  and  was 
joined  in  this  purpose  by  Bamave  and  others*  who  did  not  always  ^are  his  sen- 
timents, but  who  thoof  ht  it  shame,  apparently,  to  show  to  the  world*  that  a  con- 
stitution, framed  for  immortality  upon  the  best  political  principles  of  the  most 
accomplished  statesmen  in  France,  was  so  slightly  built,  as  to  part  and  go 
asunder  at  the  first  shock.  The  purpose  of  the  commandant  of  Paris,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  accomplished  williout  a  victory  over  the  united  strength  of 
the  Republican  and  Jacobinical  parties,  who  on  their  part  might  be  expected 
to  put  in  motion  on  the  occasion  their  many-handed  revolutionary  engine,  an 
insurrection  of  the  people. 

Such  was  the  state  of  political  opinions,  when  the  unfortunate  Louis  was  brought 
back  to  Paris.  He  was,  with  his  wife  and  children,  covered  with  dust,  dejected 
with  sorrow,  and  exhausted  with  fatigue.  The  faithful  Gardes  de  Corps  who 
bad  accompanied  their  flight,  sate  bound  like  felons  on  the  driving  seat  of  the 
carriage.  His  progress  was  at  first  silent  and  unhonoured.  The  guard  did  not 
firescnt  arms — ^the  people  remained  covered — no  man  said  God  bless  him. 
At  another  part  of  the  route,  a  number  of  the  rabble  precipitated  themselves 
on  the  carriage,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  National  Guards^ 
and  some  doputies,  could  assure  it  a  safe  passage.  Under  such  auspices  were 
the  royal  fii^ily  committed  once  more  to  their  old  prison  of  the  Tuilleries. 

Meantime  the  crisis  of  the  King's  fate  seemed  to  be  approaching.  It  was 
not  long  ere  the  political  parties  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  their  respective 
force.  A  meeting  was  held  upon  the  motion  of  the  Republican  and  Jacobini- 
cal leaders,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,*  to  suscribe  a  petition  for  the  dethronement 
of  the  King,  couched  in  the  boldest  and  broadest  terms.  There  was  in  this 
plain  a  wooden  edifice  raised  on  scaffolding,  called  the  Altar  of  the  Country, 
which  had  been  erected  lor  the  ceremony  of  the  Federation  of  14th  July,  1790, 
when  the  assembled  representatives  of  the  various  departments  of  France  took 
their  oath  to  observe  the  constitution.  On  this  altar  the  petition  was  displayed 
for  signature;  but  each  revolutionary  act  required  a  preliminary  libation  of 
blood*  and  the  victims  on  this  occasion  were  two  wretched  invalids,  whom  the 
rabble  found  at  breakfast  under  the  scaffolding  which  supported  the  revolu- 
tionary altar,  and  accused  of  a* design  to  blow  up  the  patriots.  To  accuse  was 
to  condemn.  They  were  murder^  without  mercy,  and  their  heads,  paraded 
on  pikes,  became  as  usual  the  standards  of  the  insurgent  citizens.  The  muni- 
cipal officers  attempted  to  disperse  the  assemblage,  but  to  no  purpose.  Bailli, 
mayor  of  Paris,  together  with  La  Fayette,  reserved  to  repel  force  by  force ; 
martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  its  signal,  the  red  flag,  was  displayed  from  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  La  Fayette,  with  a  body  of  grenadiers,  arrived  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars.  He  was  received  with  abuse,  and  execrations  of  *'Down  with  La 
Fayette!  Down  with  martial  law!"  followed  by  a  volley  of  stones.  The  com- 
mandant gave  orders  to  fire*  and  was  on  this  occasion  most  promptly  obeyed ; 
for  the  gr^adicrs  pouring  their  shot  directly  into  the  crowd,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred men  lay  dead  at  the  first  volley.  The  Champ  de  Mars  was  empty  in  an 
instant,  and  the  Constituted  Authority,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Revolution 
commenced,  remained  master  of  a  contested  field..  La  Fayette  ought  to  have 
followed  up  this  triumph  of  the  legal  force,  by  giving  a  triumph  to  the  law 
Itself,  in  the  trial  and  conviction  of  some  of  his  prisonei;^  selecting  parlimlarly 
the  agitators  employed  by  the  Club  of  Jacobins ;  but  he  thought  be  had  done 
enough  in  firightening  these  harpies  back  to  their  dens.  Some  of  their  leaders 
sought  and  fiMind  refiige  among  the  Republicans,  which  was  not  in  that  houi^ 
of  danger  very  willingly  granted.!    Marat  and  many  others  who  had  been 
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)iith«rto  the  tffidatinted  and  amrecoied  instigators  of  the  rabUei  were  eompdOed 
to  ^Indk  in  obflcuiitj  Ibr  some  time  after  ttiis  victory  of  the  ChaBftp  de  Mars, 
winch  the  faoobins  felt  aeverely  at  the  time,  and  forget  not  afterwards  to  vreng^ 
meet  enieliy. 

This  victory  led  to  the  triumph  of  the  Constitutiona&tB  in  the  Assembly; 
The  united  exertions  of  those  who  argued  against  the  deposition  of  Lows* 
fbuAihng  their  reasoning  upon  that  constkutaonal  law,  which  declares  the  Kki^ 
inmlable  in  his  person,  overpowered  the  party  who  loudly  called  on  the  Asaem- 
Uy  to  proclaim  his  forfeiture,  or  appoint  his  trial.  The  Assembly  clc^g^ed^ 
liowever,  the  future  inviolability  of  the  King  with  new  penalties.  If  the  K.ing'^ 
liaving  accepted  the  constitution,  should  retract,  they  decreed  he  should  be  con- 
sidered as  abdicated.  If  he  should  order  his  army,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  act 
Ugainst  the  nation,  this  should  in  like  manner  be  deemed  an  act  of  abdication; 
And  an  abdicated  monarch,  it  was  farther  decreed,  should  become  an  ordinary 
^tizeiiY  answerable  to  the  laws  for  every  act  he  had  d<Nie  before  or  since  the  act 
of  abdication. 

The  constitulion,  with  the  royal  immunity  thus  curtailed  and  maimed,  was 
now  again  presented  to  the  King,  who  again  accepted  it  purely  and  simply*  m 
terms  vHiich,  wbde  they  excited  acclamation  from  the  Assembly,  were  but  feebly 
echoed  from  the  gallery.*  The  legislators  were  glad  to  make  a  virtpe  of  necea>- 
«ity,  and  complete  thek  constitutional  code,  though  in  a  precarious  manner; 
but  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  now  decidedly  alienated  from  the  King,  and^ 
by  a  strange  concurrence  of  misfortune,  mixed  with  some  errors,  Louis,  whose 
genuine  and  disinterested  good  intentions  ought  to  have  made  him  the  darfing 
-of  his  sulijects,  had  now  become  the  object  of  their  jealousy  and  detestatioii. 

Upon  reviewing  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted  on  the  Ring's  return 
to  Paris,  historians  will  probably  be  of  opinion,  that  it  was  impolitic  in  the 
Assembly  to  offer  the  constitutional  crown  to  Louis,  and  imprudent  in  that 
imhappy  prince  to  accept  it  under  the  conditions  annexed.    On  the  former 
point  it  must  be  remembered,  that  these  innovators,  who  had  changed  every-  • 
thing  else  in  the  state,  could,  upon  principle,  have  had  no  hesitation  to  aher  the 
person  or  the  dynasty  of  their  sovereign.     According  to  the  sentiments  which 
they  had  avowed,  the  King,  as  well  as  the  Nobles  and  Clergy,  was  in  their 
hands,  as  clay  in  that  of  the  potter,  to  be  used  or  thrown  away  at  pleasure. 
The  present  King,  in  the  manifesto  left  behind  him  on  his  flight,  had  protested 
to  all  Europe  against  the  system  of  which  he  was  made  the  head,  and  it  was 
scarce  possible  that  his  sentiments  could  be  altered  in  its  favour,  by  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  unwilling  return  from  Varennes.     The  Assembly,  there^ 
fore,  acting  upon  their  own  principles,  should  have  at  once  proceeded  on  the 
idea  that  his  flight  was  a  virtual  abdication  of  the  crown — they  should  have 
made  honourable  provision  for  a  prince  placed  in  so  uncommon  a  situation,  and 
sufTered  him  to  enjoy  in  Spain  or  Italy  an  honourable  independence,  so  soon  as 
the  storm  was  ended  which  threatened  them  from  abroad.     In  tlie  meanwhile, 
the  person  of  the  King  would  have  been  a  pledge  in  their  hands,  which  might 
have  given  them  some  advantage  in  treating  with  the  foreign  princes  of  his 
fiimily,  and  the  potentates  of  fiurq>e  in  general.     The  general  policy  of  tliis 
appears  so  obvious,  that  it  was  probably  rather  the  difficulty  of  arranging  in  what 
hands  the  executive  authority  should  be  lodged,  than  any  preibrence  of  Lou» 
XVI.,  which  induced  the  Assembly  again  to  deposit  it  in  his  hands,  shorn  in  a 
greaflmeasure  even  o(  the  limited  consequence  knd  privileges  constitutionally 
annexed  to  it.    La  Fayette  and  his  party  perhaps  reckoned  on  the  King*8  spirit 
having  given  way,  from  observing  how  unanimously  the  people  of  France  were 
•.  disposed  in  favour  of  the  new  state  of  things,  and  may  have  trusted  to  his 
accommodating  himself,  therefore,  without  fiirther  lesistance,  to  act  the  part  of 

the  unsubstantial  pageant  which  the  confltitiition  assigned  him. 

^"  *       '  .--  —  ■     . .  .1.1      -—  -  -  ■   -  - «^^.^_.» 
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if  it  was  inipofitie  in  tin  ComliUKioiwJMtB  lo  replace  the  cvown  «peD  Hm 
bead  of  Louis,  it  waa  eeitajnl^  anworthy  of  that  monarch  to  accept  it)  unksa 
ttivested  with  suck  a  degree  of  power  as  aoiffat  give  him  some  actuaV  weight 
and  prepobderanoe  in  t£^  ajetem.  Till  his  fl%ht  to  Varenaesr  the  King^S'  Sa^ 
like  to  the  coBstitiirioD  wat  a  secret  in  his  own  bosoms  which  might  indeed'  be 
auspocted  from  circtfrnstanees,  but  which  could  not  be  proved;  and  which) 
placed  as  he  was,  the  King"  was  entitled  to  conceal,  since  his  real  sentiments 
could  not  be  avowed  consistently  with  his  personal  safety.  But  now  this  veil 
was  torn  aside,  and  he  had  lold  ail  Europe  in  a  public  declaration,  that  be  had 
been  acting  under  constraint  since  the  time  he  was  brought  in  triumph  from  Ver- 
sailles to  Paris,  h  woidd  certainly  have  been  most  dignified  in  Louis  to  have 
stood  or  ^len  in  conformity  widi  this  declaration,  made  on  the  only  occasion 
which  he  had  enjoyed  for  such  a  length  of  time,  of  speaking  his  own  free  sen^ 
timents.  He  should  not,  when  brought  back  to  his  prison,  have  resumed  the  sub* 
imssion  of  a  prisoner^  or  alTected  to  accept  as  a  desirable  boon,  the  restoration, 
as  it  might  be  called,  and  that  in  a  mutilated  state,  of  a  sovereignty,  which  he 
bad  Toluntarily  abandoned  at  such  extreme  personal  risk.  His  resolutions  were 
too  fleidble,  and  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances,  to  be  royal  or  noble. 
Charles  L,  even  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  treated  with  his  subjects,  as  a  prisoner 
indeed,  but  stiU  as  a  King,  refusing  to  accede  to  such  articles  as  in  his  own 
mind  he  was  determined  not  to  abide  by.  Louis,  we  conceive,  should  have 
returned  the  same  answer  to  the  Assembly  which  he  did  to  the  royalist  officer 
at  Varenoes,  <'  that  a  prisoner  could  give  no  orders,  and  make  no  concessions.** 
He  should  not,  like  a  bird  which  has  escaped  and  been  retaken,  forget  the  notes 
which  he  uttered  when  at  fireedom,  and  return  to  his  set  and  prescribed  prison- 
song  the  instant  that  the  cage  again  inclosed  him.  No  man,  above  all  no  king, 
should  phce  tlie  language  of  his  feelings  and  sentiments  so  much  at  the  disposal 
of  fortune.  An  adherence  to  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  voluntary  decla- 
ration, might,  it  is  possible,  have  afforded  him  the  means  of  making  spme  more 
&vourable  composition ;  whereas  the  affectation  of  willing  submission  to  the 
same  force  which  his  own  voice  had  so  lately  proclaimed  illegal,  could  but  make 
the  unhappy  King  suspected  of  attempting  a  deceit,  by  which  no  one  could  be 
deceived.  But  the  difficulties  of  his  situation  were  great,'  and  Louis  might 
well  remember  the  proverb,  which  places  the  grave  of  deposed  sovereigns  close 
lo  their  prison-gates.  He  might  be  persuaded  to  temporize  with  the  party 
which  stSl  offered  to  preserve  a  show  of  royalty  in  the  constitution  >  until  time 
or  circumstances  permitted  him  to  enlarge  its  basis.  In  the  meantime,  if  we 
can  believe  Bertrand*  de  Moleville,  Louis  avowed  to  him  the  determination  to 
act  under  the  constitution  with  all  sincerity  and  good  faith ;  but  it  must  be 
owned,  that  it  would  have  required  the  virtues  of  a  saint  to  have  enabled  him  to 
make  good  this  pledge,  had  the  success  of  the  AustrianS)  or  any  strong  counter* 
revolutionary  movement,  tempted  him  to  renounce  it.  At  all  events,  the  King 
was  placed  in  a  doubtful  and  suspicious  position  towards  the  people  of  France, 
who  must  necessarily  have  viewed  with  additional  jealousy  the  head  of  a  govern- 
ment, who,  avowedly  cKscontented  with  the  share  of  power  allotted  to  him,  had 
nevertheless  accepted  it, — ^Uke  the  impoverished  gamester,  who  will  rather  play 
for  small  stakes  than  be  cut  oot  of  the  game. 

The  work  of  the  Constitution  being  thus  accomplished,  the  National,  or,  as 
it  is  usually  called,  the  Constituent  Assembly,  dissolved  itself,  agreeably  to  the 
vow  they  had  pronounced  in  the  Tennis-court  at  Versailles.  The  Constitution, 
that  structure  which  they  raised  for  immortality,  soon  aflerwards  became  ruin' 
ouB ;  but  in  fern  assembhes  of  statesmen  have  greater  and  more  varied  talents 
been  assembled.  Their  debates  were  often  fierce  and  stormy,  tlieir  mode  of 
arguing  wild  and  vehement,  their  resolutions  sudden  and  ill-conceived.  Ttiese 
were  the  faults  partly  of  the  French  cliaracter,  which  is  peculiarly  open  to 
amUen  impulses,  partly,  to  the  great  changes  perpetually  crowding  upon  them. 
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and  to  the  exciting  progress  of  a  revolution  which  huiried  all  men  into  extravs* 
gance.  On  the  other  hand,  they  respected  freedom  of  debate ;  and  the  pro^ 
scnption  ai  members  of  their  body,  for  maintaining  and  declaring  their  senti- 
ments) in  opposition  to  that  of  the  majority,  is  not  to  be  found  in  their  records* 
though  so  fearfully  frequent  in  those  of  their  successors.  Their  main  and  mas- 
ter error  was  the  attempt  to  do  too  much,  Ithd  to  do  it  all  at  once.  The  parties 
kept  no  terms  with  each  other,  ^ould  wait  for  no  conviction,  and  make  do 
concession.  It  was  a  war  for  hfe  and  death  betwixt  men,  who,  had  they  seen 
more  calmly  for  their  country  and  for  themselves,  would  rather  have  sacrificed 
some  part  of  the  theoretical  exactness  of  principle  on  which  they  insisted,  to 
the  opportunity  of  averting  practical  evil,  or  attaining  practical  good.  The 
errors  of  the  AJssembly  were  accordingly  those  of  extremes.  They  had  felt  the 
weight  of  the  feudal  chains,  and  they  destroyed  the  whole  nobility.  The  mon- 
arch had  been  too  powerful  for  the  liberties  of  the  subject — ^they  now  bound  him 
as  a  slave  at  the  feet  of  the  legislative  authority.  Their  arch  of  Uberty  gave  way* 
because  they  hesitated  to  place  upon  it,  in  the  shape  of  an  efficient  executive 
government,  a  weight  sufficient  to  keep  it  steady.  Yet  to  these  men  France  was 
indebted  for  the  first  principles  of  civil  fiberty.  They  kindled  the  flame* 
though  they  could  not  regulate  it;  and  such  as  now  enjoy  its  temperate 
warmth  should  have  sympathy  for  tlie  errors  of  those  to  whom  they  owe  a 
boon  so  inestimable ; — nor  should  this  sympathy  be  the  less,  that  so  many  periled 
in  the  conflagration,  which,  at  the  commencement,  they  had  fanned  too  rashly. 
They  did  even  more,  for  they  endeavoured  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  nation  bf 
passing  an  act  of  general  amnesty,  which  at  once  placed  in  security  t^e  Jaco- 
bins of  the  Champ  d6  Mars,  and  the  imfortunate  companions  of  tlie  King's 
flight  This  was  one  of  their  last  and  wisest  decrees,  could  they  have  enforced 
its  observance  by  their  successors. 

The  adieus  which  they  took  of  power  was  anything  but  prophetic.  They 
pronounced  the  Revolution  ended,  and  the  Constitution  completed — ^the  one 
was  but  commencing,  and  the  other  was  baseless  as  a  morning  dream. 
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LegUlatwe  AMetMy — lU  Composition. — ConstituHonaUsU — Giron£gts  or 
Brissoiin* — JacobtM, — VieiM  and  Sentimenis  of  Foreign  Nation* — Eng" 
land — Views  of  the  Tories  and  Whigs — Anacharsis  Klootz — Austria — 
Prussia — Russia — Sweden, — Emigration  of  the  French  Princes  and  Clergy 
— Increasing  Unpopularity  <f  Louis  from  this  caiuse, — Death  ef  the  Emperor 
Leopoldi  and  its  Effects, — France  dedares  War. — Views  and  Interests  ef 
the  d^erent  Parties  in  France  at  this  Period. — Decree  against  Monsieur-^ 
Louis  interposes  his  Veto. — Decree  against  the  Priests  who  should  r^use 
ihe  Constitutional  Oath — Louis  again  interposes  his  Veto— Consequences  of 
these  Rrfusdts. — Fall  of  De  Lessart. — Monsters  now  chosen  jrom,  <Ae 
Brissotins. — All  Parties  faoouroMe  to  War. 

The  First,  or  Constituent  Assembly,  in  destroying  almost  all  which  existed 
as  law  in  France,  when  they  were  summoned  together  as  States-general,  had 
preserved,  at  least  in  form,  the  name  and  power  of  a  monarch.  The  Legisla- 
tive Assembly )  which  succeeded  them,  seemed  preparing  to  destroy  the  symbol 
of  royalty  which  their  predecessors  had  lefl'  standing,  though  surrounded  by 
republican  enactments. 

The  composition  of  this  Second  Body  of  Representatives  was  much  more 
unfavourable  to  the  royal  cause  than  that  of  those  whom  they  succeeded.  In 
a  bad  hour  for  France  and  themselves,  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  adopted 
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two  regttlalionsi  which  had  the  same  disabling  effect  on  their  owti  p^itical 
interest,  as  the  celebrated  setf-denying  ordinance  in  the  Long  Parliament  had 
upon  that  of  the  Presbyterians.  By  the  first  of  these  decrees,  the  membera  df 
the  Constituent  Assembly  were  rendered  incapable  of  being  elected  to  thai 
which  should  succeed  its  dissolution.  By  the  second,  they  were  declared  ineti- 
gible  to  be  ministers  of  the  crown^  until  two  years  had  elapsed  after  their  sitting 
as  legislators.  Those  individuals  who  had  already  acquired  some  pohticu 
knowledge  and  information,  were  thus  virtually  excluded  from  the  counsels  of 
the  state,  and  pronounced  inadmissible  into  the  service  of  the  crown.  This 
exclusion  was  adopted  upon  the  wUd  principle  of  levelling,  which  was  one  prime 
moving  spring  of  the  Revolution,  and  which  affected  to  destroy  even  the  natural 
aristocracy  of  talents.  *' Who  are  the  dMtinguuked  members  whom  the  speaker 
mentions?"  said  a  Jacobin  orator,  in  the  true  spirit  of  this  imaginary  equality; 
— "  There  are  no  members  of  the  Assembly  more  distinguished  than  others  by 
talents  or  skill,  any  more  than  by  birth  or  rank — We  are  all  equal.'*  Rare 
words  indeed,  and  flattering,  doubtless,  to  many  in  the  Assembly.  Unhappily, 
no  legislative  decree  can  ^ve  sense  to  folly,  or  experience  to  ignorance ;  it 
could  only  prevent  a  certain  portion  of  wisdom  and  talent  from  being  called 
into  the  service  of  the  country.  Both  King  and  people  were  necessarily  obliged 
to  pot  their  confidence  in  men  of  inexperience  in  business,  liable  to  act  with  all 
the  rashness  by  which  inexperience  is  generally  attended.  As  the  CoiAtuent 
Assembly  contained  the  first  and  readiest  choice  among  the  men  of  ability  whom 
Fiance  had  in  her  bosom,  it  followed  that  the  second  Assembly  could  not  be 
equal  to  the  first  in  abundance  of  talent  ;r  but  still  the  Legislative  Assembly  held 
In  its  ranks  many  men  of  no  ordinary  acquirements,  and  a  few  of  a  correspond- 
ing boldness  and  determination  of  character.  A  slight  review  of  the  parties 
into  which  it  was  divided,  will  show  how  much  the  influence  of  the  Crown  was 
lowered  in  the  scale. 

There  was  no  party  remained  which  could  be  termed  strictly  of  piro)>eriy 
Royalist.  Those  who  were  attached  to  the  okl  monarchy  of  France  were  how 
ahnosi  all  exiles,  and  there  were  lefl  but  few  even  of  that  second  class  of  morn 
moderate  and  more  reasonable  Royalists,  who  desired  to  establish  a  free  consti* 
tution  on  the  basis  of  an  eflTective  monarchy,  strong  enough  to  protect  the  laws 
against  licence,  but  not  sufficiently  predominant  to  alter  or  overthrow  thetn. 
Cazal^  whose  chivalrous  defence  of  the  nobility, — Maury,  whose  eloquent 
pleadings  for  the  church, — ^had  so  often  made  an  honourable  but  vain  stt'u^le 
against  the  advances  of  revolution,  were  now  silent  and  absent,  and  the  few 
feeble  remnants  of  their  party  had  ranged  themselves  with  the  Constitutional* 
ists,  who  were  so  far  fiivourers  of  monarchy  as  it  made  part  of  their  fiivourite 
system — ^and  no  farther.  La  Fayette  continued  to  be  the  organ  of  that  party, 
aAd  had  assembled  under  his  banners  Duport.  Bamave,  Lameth,  all  of  whom 
had  striven  to  keep  pace  with  the  headlong  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  but,  being 
outstripped  by  more  active  and  forward  champions  of  the  populcr  cause,  now 
shifted  ground,  and  formed  a  union  with  those  who  were  deposed  to  maintaiti, 
that  the  present  Constitution  was  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  firee  and  efleC'^ 
tual  government,  and  that,  by  its  creation,  all  fiurther  revolutionary  measures 
were  virtually  superseded. 

In  stem  opposition  to  those  admirers  of  the  Constitution,  stood  two  bodies 
of  unequal  numbers^  strength,  and  efficacy;  of  which  the  first  was  determined 
that  the  Revolution  should  never  stop  until  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy,  while 
the  second  entertained  the  equally  resolved  purpose  of  urgmg  these  changes  still 
farther  onwards,  to  the  total  destruction  of  all  civil  order,  aikl  the  establishment 
of  a  government  in  which  terror  and  violence  should  be  the  ruling  principles, 
to  be  wielded  by  the  hands  of  the  demagogues  who  dared  to  nourish  a  scheme 
so  nefiurious.  We  have  indicated  the  existence  of  both  these  parties  in  the 
irat,  or  CoMtitueiit  Assembly;  but  in  the  second,  called  the  Legislative^  th^ 
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«BBiniied  «  mora  decided  fonn*  and  a|ipetred  laiited  tonrardflr  tbe  abolition  of 
voyakj  as  a  commcm  end,  th(ragh  eertaui)  wlieii  H  was  attained,  to  diepute  wilii 
each  other  the  use  which  was  to  be  made  of  tbe  Tidorf.  In  the  ^rottli  of 
Sfaakiyeafe)  they  were  determiiied 

**  To  lay  tint  Angiera  eren  with  the  ^und, 
Tben,  tfttf,  fl|^  who  tliotld  be  king  of  H.** 

The  firat  of  these  parties  took  its  most  common  denomination  from  tbe 
Gironde,  a  department  which  sent  most  of  its  members  to  the  CoaTentKNi. 
Condorcet,  dear  to  science^  was  one  of  this  party,  and  it  was  often  naaied  Srom 
Brissot,  another  of  its  principal  leaders.     Its  most  distinguished  chamiHoofl 
were  men  bred  as  lawyers  in  the  south  of  France,  who  had,  by  mutual  flatterfy 
and  the  habit  of  living  much  together,  acquired  no  small  portion  of  that  self' 
conceit  and  overweening  opinion  of  each  other's  talents,  which  may  be  fre- 
quently found  among  smiall  provincial  associations  for  political  or  literary  pur- 
poses.    Many  had  eloquence,  and  most  of  them  a  high  fimd  of  enthusiasm* 
which  a  classical  education,  and  their  intimate  communication  with  each  otbert 
where  each  idea  was  caught  up,  lauded,  re-echoed,  and  enhanced,  had  exalted 
into  a  spirit  of  republican  zeal.     They  doubtless  had  personal  ambition,  but  in 
general  it  seems  not  to  have  been  of  a  low  or  selfish  character.     Their  aims 
were  often  honourable  though  visionary,  and  they  marched  with  great  courage 
towarS  their  proposed  goal,  with  the  vain  purpose  of  erecting  a  pure  r^ublicy 
in  a  state  so  disturbed  as  that  of  France,  and  by  hands  so  polhited  as  those  of 
their  Jacobin  associates.     It  will  be  recorded,  however,  to  the  disgrace  of  their 
pretensions  to  stem  republican  virtue,  that  the  Girondists  were  willing  to  em- 
ploy, for  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose,  those  base  and  guilty  tools  which 
afterwards  effected  their  own  destruction.  They  were  for  using  the  revolutionaiy 
means  of  insurrection  and  violence,  until  the  republic  should  be  e8tabUahed9  and 
no  longer;  or,  in  the  words  of  the  satirists 

«*  For  l«ttfaig  Rapine  Ioom,  ud  Mmthefy 
To  nge  just  to  fkr,  but  no  further; 
And  tetting  til  the  land  on  fire 
To  bum  to  m  MuitUng,  but  no  Ugher.** 

The  Jacobins, — ^the  second  of  these  partiest — ^were  allies  of  the  BrissotiaSf 
with  the  ult^or  purpose  of  urging  the  revolutionary  force  to  the  uttermost,  but 
using  as  yet  the  shelter  of  their  repuUican  mande.  Robespierre,  who,  foy  as 
affectation  of  a  frugal  and  sequestered  course  of  life,  preserved  among  tbe 
multitude  the  title  of  the  Incorruptible,  might  be  considered  as  the  head  of  the 
Jacobins,  if  they  had  indeed  a  leader  more  than  wolves  have,  which  tune  their 
united  voices  to  the  cry  of  him  who  beys  the  loudest.  Danton,  inexorable  as 
Robespierre  himself,  but  less  prudent,  because  he  loved  gold  and  pleasure  as 
well  as  blood  and  power,  was  next  in  authority.  Marat,  who  loved  to  talk  of 
murder  as  soldiers  do  of  battles ;  the  wretched  Collet  d^Herbois)  a  broken-down 
play-actor;  Chabot,  an  ex-oapuchin;  with  many  other  men  of  desperate 
character,  whose  moderate  talents  were  eked  out  l^  the  most  proftigmte  efti'ost- 
ery,  formed  the  advanced  guard  of  this  party,  soiled  with  every  species  of 
crime,  and  accustomed  to  act  their  parts  in  the  management  of  thoee  dreadM 
insurrections,  which  had  at  once  promoted  aod  dishonoured  the  Revohition.  It 
is  needless  to  preserve  from  oblivion  names  such  as  Santerre  and  Hebeit,  distin* 
guisfaed  ibr  cruelty  and  villainy  above  the  other  subaltern  villains.  Sueh  was 
the  party  who,  at  the  side  of  the  BrissotinB^  stood  prompt  to  storm  the  last 
bulwarks  of  the  Monarchy,  reserving  to  themsrives  the  secret  delemkialitHii 
that  tbe  spoil  idiould  be  all  their  own. 

The  force  of  these  thiee  parties  was  as  vsfiously  composed  as  their  prind* 
pies.  That  of  La  Fayette,  as  we  have  repeatedly  observed,  lay  amongst  ihe 
better  order  of  shopkeepers  and  citizeai,  and  other  proprietors,  who  had 
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iatiiBipd  WMibf  tMr'4iWD  pfotoeltob  wd  to  muntaia  something  like  general 
food  orcler-  Tbese  ooo^ieiied  the  steadiest  part  of  the  National  Guard,  and, 
ceneraUy  apeakingi  were  at  the  devotion  of  their  ooramaodant,  though  his 
authority  was  levaled  by  them  oa  some  occaaioos,  and  seemed  daily  to  grow 
more  fnecarioiis.  The  Royahsts  might  perhaps  have  added  some  force  to  the 
Constitutional  psrty*  hut  La  Fayette  did  not  now  possess  such  an  unsuspected 
chaiicter  with  the  so  called  friends  of  freedom*  as  could  peimit  him  to  use  the  ' 
obnoxious  aaristaoce  of  those  who  were  termed  its  enemies.  His  high  character 
MB  a  military  man  still  sustained  an  importance*  which*  nevertheless,  was  already 
somewhat  on  the  wane. 

The  party  of  the  Oironde  had  in  their  favour  the  Ukeoretical  amateurs  of 
liherty  ajMl  equaiity>  young  men*  whoee  heated  imaginations  saw  the  Forum  of 
ancient  Rome  in  the  gardens  of  the  Palais'  Royal*  and  yielded  a  ready  assent 
to  whatsoever  doctrine  came  recommended  by  a  flourishing  and  eloquent  pero- 
ration* and  was  rounded  off  in  a  sounding  sentence*  or  a  quaint  apothegm. 
The  partisans  of  Brissot  had  some  interest  in  the  southern  departments*  who 
liad  sent  them  to  the  capital,  and  conceived  that  they  had  a  great  deal  more. 
They  pretended  that  there  existed  in  those  districts  a  purer  flame  of  fi*eedom 
than  in  the  metropolis  itself,  and  held  out,  that  Liberty*  if  expelled  from  Paris* 
would  yet  find  refiige  in  a  new  republic*  to  be  founded  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Loire.  Such  day-dreams  did  not  escape  the  Jacobins*  who  carefully  treasured 
them  to  foe  the  apology  of  future  violence,  and  finally  twisted  them  into  an  ac- 
cusation which  bestowed  on  the  Brissotins  the  odious  name  of  Federalists*  and 
charged  them  with  an  intention  to  dismember  France*  by  splitting  it  into  a 
league  of  petty  commonwealths,  like  those  of  Holland  and  Switzerland. 

The  Brissotins  had  a  point  of  union  in  the  saloon  of  Madame  Roland,  wife 
to  one  of  their  number.  The  beauty*  talents*  courage*  and  accomplishments 
of  this  remarkable  woman*  pushed  forward  into  public  notice  a  husband  of  very 
middliag  abilities,  and  preserved  a  high  influence  over  the  association  of  philo- 
sophical rhapsodists*  who  hoped  to  oppose  pikes  with  syllogisms*  and  to  govern 
a  powerful  country  by  the  discipline  of  an  academy. 

The  substantial  and  dreadful  su^^rt  of  the  Jacobins  lay  in  the  Club  so 
named,  with  the  yet  more  violent  association  of  Cordeliers  and  their\>riginal 
aflihatedsooietiest  which  r^gned  paramount  over  those  of  the  mimicipal  bodies* 
which  in  most  departments  were  fidn  to  crouch  under  their  stem  and  sanguinary 
dominion.  This  Club  had  more  Utrna  once  changed  masters*  for  its  principal 
and  leading  feature  being  the  highest  point  of  democratical  ardour*  it  drove 
from  its  hoeom  in  succession  those  who  fell  short  <^  the  utmost  |Htoh  of  extrav* 
agant  seal  for  liberty  and  equahty*  manifested  by  the  most  uncompromising 
violence.  The  wotd  moderaiifm  was  as  odious  in  this  society  as  could  have 
been  that  of  shivery,  and  he  who  coukl  afiect  the  most  exaggerated  and  out- 
rageous strain  of  patriotism*  was  sore  to  outstrip  their  former  leaders.  Thus 
the  Lameths  took  the  guidance  of  the  Club  out  of  the  hands  of  La  Fayette; 
Robespierre,  and  Marat*  wrenched  the  management  finoro  the  Lameths ;  and, 
considering  their  (Htch  of  extravagant  ferocity,  there  was  httle  chance  of  their 
losing  it,  imless  an  Avatar  <^  the  Evil  Spirit  had  brought  Satan  himself  to  dis- 
pute the  point  in  person* 

The  leaders,  who  were  roasters  of  this  ChiU  had  possoesion*  as  we  have  often 
leniaEked,  of  the  master-keys  to  the  passiims  of  the  populace*  could  raise  a 
farest  of  pifcea  with  one  word*  and  unsheathe  a  thousand  daggers  with  another. 
They  ifirectly  and  openly  recommended  the  bloodiest  and  most  mffian-like  ac- 
tione,  instead  of  those  which,  bdonging  to  open  and  manly  waifare,  present 
aomething  that  is  generous  even  in  the  midst  of  violence.  "  Give  me,"  said 
the  attocious  Marat,  when  iiMtnictsqg  Barbaroox  in  hia  bloody  seience, — 
*'  Give  me  tjsro  hundred  Neapohtans  the  knife  in  thmr  fM^  hand*  in  their  left 
« i9i{f  9  to  serve  for  a  targei— with  these  I  wiB  traveiae  FNme»  and  oompleto 
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the  revolutioa."  At  the  same  lecture  be  made  an  exact  calooblioii,  {far  tbe 
monater  was  possessed  of  some  8cience>)  showing  in  what  mamier  two  Iraiidnd 
and  sixty  thousand  men  might  be  put  to  death  in  one  day.  Such  irere  the 
means,  the  men,  and  the  plans  of  the  Jacobins,  which  they  were  no^^9  in  ti» 
Legislative  Assembly,  to  oppose  to  the  lukewarm  loyaky  of  the  ConafitutiQii- 
lists,  apd,  in  the  hour  of  need,  to  the  fine-spun  republican  theories  of  the 
firissotms.  But  ere  we  proceed  in  our  review  of  the  internal  afiairB  oT  the 
nation,  it  becomes  now  necessary  to  glance  at  her  external  relations. 

Hitherto  France  had  acted  alone  in  this  dreadful  tragedy,  while  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  looked  on  in  amazement,  which  now  began  to  give  place  to 
a  desire  of  action.     No  part  of  pubhc  law  is  more  subtle  in  > argument  tbas 
that  which  pretends  to  define  the  exact  circumstances  in  which,  according  to 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  Jus  GenHum^  one  nation  is  at  liberty,  or  called 
upon,  to  interfere  ip  the  internal  concerns  of  another.     If  my  next  neigliboiir*? 
house  is  on  fire,  I  am  not  only  entitled,  but  obliged,  by  the  rules  alike  of  pru- 
dence and  humanity,  to  lend  my  aid  to  extiugui^  it ;  or  if  a  cry  of  murder 
arises  in  his  household,  the  support  due  to  the  law,  and  the  protection  of  the 
innocent,  will  excuse  my  forcible  entrance  upon  his  premises.     These  are  ex- 
treme cases  and  easily  decided;  they  have  their  parallels  in  the  laws  of  natiotiSr 
but  they  are  of  rare  occurrence,     But  there  lies  between  them  and  the  general 
maxim,  prohibiting  the  uncalled-for  interference  of  one  party  in  what  primarily 
and  principally  concerns  another,  a  whole  terra  incognka  of  special  cases,  ia 
which  it  may  be  difficult  to  pronounce  any  satisfactory  decision. 

In  the  history  of  nations,  however,  Jittle  practical  difficulty  has  been  felt,  for 
wherever  the  jurisconsults  have  found  a  Gordian  knot,  the  sword  of  the  sove- 
reign has  severed  it  without  ceremony.  The  doubt  has  usually  been  decided 
on  the  practical  questions,  What  benefit  the  neutral  power  is  like  to  derive  fi^m 
his  interference?  And  whether  he  possesses  the  power  of  using  it  efiectually, 
and  to  his  own  advantage  ?  In  firee  countries,  indeed,  the  public  opinion  must 
be  listened  to ;  but  man  is  the  same  in  every  situation,  and  the  same  desire  of 
agprrandizement,  which  induces  an  arbitrary  monarch  to  shut  his  ears  to  the 
voice  of  justice,  is  equally  powerful  with  senates  and  popular  assembhes ;  and 
aggressibns  have  been  as  frequently  made  by  repubtics  and  limited  monarchs  on 
the  independence  of  their  neighbours,  as  by  those  princes  who  have  no  bounds 
to  their  own  royal  pleasure.  The  gross  and  barefaced  injustice  of  the  partition 
of  Poland,  had  gone  far  to  extinguish  any  remains  of  hesitation  upon  such  sub> 
jects,  and  might  be  said  to  be  a  direct  recognition  of  the  ri^t  of  the  strongest. 
There  would  not,  therefore,  have  wanted  pretexts  for  interference  in  the  amiirs 
of  France,  of  tlie  nations  around  her,  had  any  of  them  been  at  the  time  capable 
of  benefiting  by  the  supposed  opportunity. 

England,  the  rival  of  France,  might,  firom  the  example  of  that  country,  have 
exercised  a  right  of  interfering  with  her  domestic  concerns,  in  requital  of  the 
aid  which  she  afforded  to  the  Americans;  but  besides  that  the  pubUcity  of  the 
parliamentary  debates  must  compel  the  most  ambitious  British  minister  to  main- 
tain at  least  an  appearance  of  respect  to  the  rights  of  other  countries,  En^and 
was  herself  much  divided  upon  the  subject  of  the  French  Revolution.   - 

This  was  not  the  case  when  the  eventful  scene  first  commenced.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  first  display  of  light,  reason,  and  rational  liberty  in  France,  was 
hailed  as  a  day-spring  tlu-ough  dl  Britain,  and  that  there  were  few  if  any  in  that 
country,  who  did  not  feel  their  hearts  animated  and  enlarged  by  seeing^such  a 
great  and  noUe  nation  throwing  aside  the  fetters,  which  at  once  restrained  and 
dishonoured  them^  and  assuming  the  attitude,  language,  and  spirit  of  a  free  peo- 
ple. AU  men's  thoughts  and  eyes  were  bent  on  struggles,  which  seemed  to 
promise  the  regeneration  of  a  mighty  country,  and  the  British  generally  felt  as 
if  days  of  old  hate  and  mutual  rivalry  woidd  thereafter  be  forgotten^  and  that  in 
future  the  similarity  of  liberal  institutions,  and  the  possession  of  a  just  portion 
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cf  nti(  «a]  fiberty  on  either  lide*  woidd  throw  kindness  and  cordiality  into  the 
iDtefeo^TBe  between  the  two  countries^  nnee  France  would  no  kmger  have 
gnKmd  to  contemn  England  as  a  eoontry  of  seditious  and  sullen  clowns*  or 
Britain  to  despise  France  as  a  nation  of  willing  slaves. 

Thra  unirersal  sympathy  was  not  removed  by  the  forcible  capture  of  the 
Basti^V&i  and  the  violences  of  the  people  on  that  occasion.  The  name  of  that 
IbrtreiB  was  so  unpopular,  as  to  palliate  and  apok^ase  for  the  excesses  which 
took  i^ace  on  its  fdl,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  people  so  long 
opprrteed,  when  exerting  their  power  for  the  first  time»  should  be  limited  by 
the  r!rict  bounds  of  moderation.  But  in  England  there  always  have  been,  and 
nmis'  exist,  two  parties  of  iK>litician8,  who  will  not  long  continue  to  regard  events 
of  s  jch  an  interesting  nature  with  similar  sensations. 

1  he  revolutionists  of  France  were  naturally  desirous  to  obtain  the  applause 
of  fhe  dder-^bom  of  fieedom,  and  the  societies  in  Britain,  which  assumed  the 
efaa  meter  of  the  pecuhar  admirers  and  protectors  of  liberty,  conceived  them- 
•eb  es  obliged  to  extend  their  countenance  to  the  changes  in  the  neighbouring 
iwtion.  Hence  there  arose  a  great  intercourse  between  the  clubs  and  selircon- 
stituted  bodies  in  Britain,  which  assumed  the  extension  of  popular  freedom  as 
tb  I  bask  of  their  association,  and  the  revolutionists  in  France,  who  were  realiz- 
ing the  systems  of  philosophical  theorists  upon  the  same  ground.  Warm  tributes 
o' applause  were  transmitted  from  several  of  these  sssociations ;  the  ambassadors 
mt  to  convey  them  were  received  with  great  distinction  by  the  National  As- 
ssmbly ;  and  the  urbane  intercourse  which  took  place  on  these  occasions,  led 
to  exasQgerated  admiration  of  the  French  system  on  the  part  of  those,  who  had 
thns  unexpectedly  become  the  medium  of  intercourse  between  a  great  nation 
and  a  few  private  societies.  The  latter  were  gradually  induced  to  form  unfa- 
vourable comparisons  betwixt  the  Temple  of  French  Freedom,  built,  as  it 
seemed  to  tbein,  upon  the  most  perfect  principles  of  symmetry  and  uniformity, 
and  that  in  which  the  goddess  had  been  long  worshipped  in  England,  and  which, 
on  the  contrast,  appeared  to  them  like  an  ancient  edifice  constructed  in  barbaric 
times,  and  incongruously  encumbered  with  Gothic  ornaments  and  emblems, 
which  modem  politica]  architects  had  discarded.  But  these  political  sages 
overlooked  the  important  circumstance,  .that  the  buttresses,  wMch  seemed  in 
some  respects  encumbrances  to  the  English  edifice,  might,  on  examination,  be 
found  to  add  to  its  stalnlity ;  and  that  in  feet  they  furnnhed  evidence  to  show, 
that  the  venerable  pile  was  built  with  cement  fitted  to  endure  the  test  of  ages, 
while  that  of  France,  constructed  of  lath  daubed  with  untempered  mortar,  like 
the  pageants  she  exhibited  on  the  revolutionary  festivals,  was  only  calculated  to 
be  the  wonder  of  a  day. 

The  earnest  admiration  of  either  party  of  the  state  is  sure  in  England  to  be 
bahmced  by  the  erasure  of  the  other,  and  leads  to  an  immediate  trial  of  strength 
betwixt  them.  The  popular  side  is  always  the  more  loud,  the  more  active,  the 
■Hire  imposing  of  the  two  contending  parties.  It  is  formidable,  from  the  body 
of  talents  which  it  exhibits,  (for  those  ambitious  of  distinction  are  usnaUy  friends 
to  ianovatioii,)  and  from  the  unanimity  and  vigour  with  which  it  can  wield  them. 
There  may  be,  and  indeed  always  are,  great  difierences  in  the  point  to  which 
each  leader  is  desirous  to  carry  reformation ;  but  they  are  unanimous  in  desiring 
sl»  commencement.  The  Opposition,  abo,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  has  always 
ioehided  several  of  the  high  aristocracy  of  the  country,  whose  names  ennoble 
their  lank,  and  whose  large  fortunes  are  a  pledge,  that  they  will,  for  their  own 
sakes,  be  a  check  upon  eager  and  violent  experimentalists.  The  Whigs,  more- 
over, have  tiie  means  of  influencing  assemblies  of  the  lower  orders,  to  whom 
the  name  of  liberty  is,  and  ought  to  be  dear,  since  it  is  the  privilege  which  must 
console  them  for  narrow  circumstances  and  inferiority  of  condition ;  and  these 
means  the  party,  so  called,  often  use  successfully,  always  with  industry  and 
assiduity. 
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Tt»  eoniiteiWaaee  to  Ah  aodve  wid  powaiM  body  u  to  be  ibiiad»  mpernhmg 
geo&nUjf  in  the  Ingber  clamieo  at  laige-^e  great  maas  of  nobility  and  gentry — 
the  clergy  of  the  fistabliahed  Church— the  fluperiof  branehee  of  the  ]aw--*-4he 
wealthier  of  the  commereial  clawen  nnd  the  bulk  of  thoee  who  have  |»raperty 
to  k)0e,  aad  are  afraid  ofeodangeriof  it  This  body  is  like  the  Ban  of  the  Oer- 
manic  eminrei  a  fomudable  force>  but  slow  and  diffident  in  its  operatiooB*  and 
requiring  the  atimuhis  of  sudden  alarm  to  eaU  it  into  effective  exercieeL  To 
one  or  other  of  these  great  national  parties,  erery  fingBsbman,  of  educnlion 
enough  to  form  an  opiniom  professes  to  belong;  with  a  perfect  underatandiiig 
on  the  part  of  all  men  of  sense  and  jvobilyi  that  the  general  purpose  is  to  bsl* 
last  the  vessel  of  the  state,  not  to  overact  it,  and  that  it  becomes  a  state-treason 
in  any  one  to  follow  his  party  when  they  carry  their  doctrines  to  extronity. 

From  the  nature  of  this  grand  national  division  it  follows,  that  the  side 
which  is  most  popular  should  be  prompt  in  adopting  theories,  and  eager  in 
recommending  measures  of  alteration  and  improvement  It  is  by  such  measures 
that  men  of  talents  rise  into  importance,  and  by  such  that  the  popular  part  of 
the  constitution  is  maintained  in  its  integrity.  The  other  party  is  no  less  usefiil, 
by  opposing  to  each  successive  attempt  at  innovation  the  delays  of  form*  the 
doubts  of  e^cperience,  the  prejudices  of  rank  and  condition,  l^r^  objections^  and 
the  weight  of  ancient  and  established  practice.    Thus,  measures  of  a  doubtftd 
tendency  are  severely  scrutinised  in  ParhamMit,  and  if  at  loogth  adopted,  it  is 
only  when  public  opinion  has  long  declared  in  their  fevour,  and  whea,  omb's 
minds  having  become  habituated  to  the  discussion,  their  introduction  into  our 
system  cannot  produce  the  violent  eflfect  <^  absolute  novelty.     If  there  were  no 
Whigs,  our  constitution  would  fell  to  pieces  fer  want  of  repair;  if  there  wers 
no  Tories,  it  would  be  broken  in  the  course  ei  a  succession  of  rash  and  ventur 
ous  experiments. 

It  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  Whigs  of  Britain  looked  with 
complacence,  the  Tories  with  jealousy,  upon  the  progress  ci  the  new  principles 
in  France;  but  the  latter  had  a  powerfiil  and  unexpected  auxiliary  in  the  person 
of  Edmund  Burke,  whose  celebrated  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution  had 
the  most  strikmg  effect  on  the  pubUc  mind,  of  any  work  in  our  time.  There 
was  something  exaggerated  at  all  times  in  the  character  as  well  as  the  eloquence 
of  that  great  man ;  and  upon  reading  at  this  distance  of  time  his  celebrated 
composition,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  colours  he  has  used  in  painting^the 
extravsgancies  of  the  Revolution,  ou§[ht  to  have  been  softened,  by  considering 
the  peculiar  state  of  a  counUy,  which,  long  labouring  under  despotism,  is 
suddenly  restored  to  the  possessimi  of  unembarrassed  license.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  political  prophet  ever  viewed  futurity  with  a  surer  ken.  He  knew  how 
to  detect  tiie  secret  purpose  of  the  various  successive  tribes  of  revolutionists, 
and  saw  in  the  constitution  the  future  republic ;  in  the  republic  the  reign  of  anar- 
chy; from  anarchy  ho  predicted  military  despotism,  and  from  military  despotsBm, 
last  to  be  fulfilled,  and  hardest  to  be  believed,  he  prophesied  the  late  but  secure 
resurrection  of  the  legitimate  monarchy.  Above  all,  when  the  cupidity  of  the 
French  rul^s  aspired  no  farther  than  the  forcible  possessiim  of  Avignon  and  the 
Yenaissin  territories,  he  foretold  their  purpose  of  extending  the  empire  of  France 
by  means  of  her  new  political  theories,  and,  under  pretext  of  propagating  the 
principles  of  freedom,  her  project  of  assailing  with  her  arms  the  states,  whose 
subjects  had  been  already  seduced  by  her  doctrines. 

The  work  of  Burke  raised  a  thousand  enemies  to  the  French  Revolutioo,  who 
had  before  looked  upon  it  with  fevour,  or  at  least  with  indifibrenoe..  A  very 
large  portion  of  the  talents  and.  aristocracy  of  the  opposition  party  followed 
Burke  into  the  ranks  of  the  ministry,  who  saw  with  pleasure  a  member,  noted  for 
his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Americans,  become  an  avowed  enemy  of  ths  French 
Revolution,  and  with  equal  satisfaction  heard  him  use  arguments,  which  night 
in  their  own  mouths  have  assumed  an  obnoiioas  and  8uspici6ua  chaiacter. 
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Bwt  the  fWocping  teraw  in  wfaieh  the  antlior  raprobatod  all  ati6tfi{>t8ftt  Mal^ 
reformatioiit  in  whKh  he  had  himself  been  at  one  time  so  {xm^rM  an  ^ifgilM; 
•n^^eeted  him  to  the  ohar|^  ef  ineensistency  amenf  his  lat^  fiiendsi  intay  of 
whoniy  and  Fot  in  partieaiari  deektfed  themselves  fiiTonrable  to  the  progress  trf 
the  Revolution  in  FVanee,  thougfh  they  cftd  not  pretend  to  exeuse  its  excess^ 
Oyt  of  PariiaflienC  it  met  more  unlii^ted  applause ;  iotr  England,  as  trell  ad 
France,  had  talent  hapatientof  obeenrityi  ardour  wbieh  demanded  employments 
ambitioni  wlneh  sought  distinolion)  and  men  of  headlong  paasions,  who  expected 
in  a  new  order  of  tluRgs  more  unMmited  means  of  indulging  them.  The  mid- 
dling claflees  were  open  in  England  as  elsewhere^  though  not  perhaps  so  much 
flOi  to  the  templing  oier  of  increased  power  and  importance ;  and  the  populace 
of  London  and  other  large  towns  loved  license  as  well  as  the  sans  culottes  of 
France.  Hence  the  division  of  the  country  into  Aristocrats  and  Democrats^ 
the  introdoction  of  politieal  hatred  into  the  bosom  of  families,  and  the  disso- 
lution of  many  a  band  of  fKendship  which  had  stood  the  strain  of  a  hfe-time. 
One  part  of  ^  kingdom  l<K>ked  upon  the  other  with  the  stem  and  relentless 
glance  of  keepers  who  are  restraining  madmeni  while  the  others  bent  on  them 
the  furious  ^ue  of  madmen  conspiring  revenge  on  their  keepers. 

From  this  period  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution  seemed  in  England 
like  a  play  preeented  t^on  the  stage^  where  two  contending  Mictions  divide  the 
audience,  aiad  hiss  or  applaud  as  much  from  party  spirit  as  from  real  critical 
jodgment,  while  every  instant  increases  the  probability  that  they  will  try  the 
ifueetion  by  actual  force.  • 

Stfll«  though  the  nation  was  thus  divided  on  account  <^  French  politics, 
England  and  France  observed  the  usual  rules  of  amity,  and  it  seemed  that  the 
Bt^tish  were  more  likely  to  wage  hostifity  with  each  other  than  to  declare  war 
against  France. 

There  was*  in  other  kingdoms  and  states  upon  the  Continent,  the  same 
diveiuty  of  feefings  respecting  the  Revolution  which  divided  England.  The 
Ikvoiir  of  the  lower  and  unprivileged  classes,  in  (Germany  especidly,  was  the 
Hiore  fixed  upon  the  progress  of  ibe  French  ReVohition,  because  they  lingered 
mder  the  sune  incapacities  from  which  the  changes  in  France  had  dehv^^ 
the  Commons,  or  Third  Estate,  of  that  country.  Thus  ikr  their  partiality  was 
not  only  natural  and  innocent,  but  praiseworthy.  It  is  as  natural  for  a  man  to 
denre  the  natunl  liberty  from  which  he  is  utqusdy  excluded,  as  it  is  ibr  those 
who  are  in  an  apartment  where  Uie  air  is  polluted,  to  wish  for  the  wholesome 
atnao^ihere* 

Unhappily,  these  justifiable  desires  were  connected  with  others  of  a  descrip* 
tion  less  harmless  aiinl  beneficial.  The  Frendi  Revolution  had  proclaimed  vrar 
on  castles,  as  wdl  as  peace  to  cottages.  Its  doctrine  and  practice  held  out  the 
privileged  classes  in  every  coontry  as  the  natural  tyrants  and  oppressors  of  the 
poor,  whom  it  encouraged  by  the  thousand  tongues  of  its  declaimers  to  pull 
down  Hmt  thrones,  overthrow  their  altars,  renounce  the  empire  of  God  above, 
and  of  kings  below,  and  arise,  like  reg^ierated  France,  afike  from  thraldom  and 
from  snperatition.  And  such  opinions,  calling  upon  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
to  follow  them  in  their  democratic  career,  were  not  only  trumpeted  forth  in  all 
affiliated  chibs  of  the  Jacobins,  whose  influence  in  the  National  Assembly  was 
formidable,  but  were  formally  recognized  by  that  body  itself  upon  an  occasion* 
which,  but  for  the  momentous  omen  it  presented,  might  have  been  considered 
as  the  most  ridiculous  scene  ever  gravely  acted  before  the  legislators  of  a  great 
nation. 

There  was  in  Paris  a  native  of  Prussia,  an  exile  from  his  country,  whose  brain, 
none  of  the  soundest  by  nature,  seems  to  have  been  affected  by  the  progress  of 
the  Revolution,  as  that  of  ordinary  madmen  in  said  to  be  infiucinced  by  the 
increase  of  the  moon.  This  personage  having  become  disgusted  with  his  bap^ 
tiaaialiiaine,lMt  adopted  that  of  the  SeythnapUloeei^iert  and  uniting  it  with 
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his  own  Teutonic  (anufy  app^ation>  entitled  himaetf— *•  Anaefaanu  Kloots* 
Orator  of  the  Human  Race." 

It  could  hardly  be  expected*  that  the  asaumption  of  such  a  title  ahould  renuun 
undistinguished  by  some  supreme  act  of  folly.    Accordingly*  the  self-dubbed 
AnacharsiB  set  on  foot  a^rocessioni  which  was  intended  to  exhibit  the  repre- 
sentatives of  delegates  from  all  nations  upon  earth,  to  assist  at  the  Feast  of  tlia 
Federation  of  the  14th  July,  1790,  by  which  the  French  nation  prc^Mwed  to 
celebrate  the  Revolution.    In  recruitii^  his  troops,  the  Orator  easily  picked  up 
a  few  vagabonds  of  different  countries  in  Paris;  but  as  Chaldeans,  Illinois,  and 
Siberians,  arf  not  so  common,  the  delegates  of  those  more  distant  tribes  weve 
chosen  among  the  rabble  of  the  city,  and  subsidized  at  the  rate  of  about  twdve 
francs  each.   We  are  sorry  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  personage,  whoee  dignilj 
was  much  insisted  upon  as  **  a  Miltonic  Englieiunan,"  was  genuine*  or  €>£ 
•Parisian  manufacture.     If  the  last,  he  must  have  been  worth  seeing. 

Anacharsis  Klootz,  having  got  his  .ragged  regiment  equipped  in  costume  at 
the  expense  of  the  refuse  of  some  theatrical  wardrobe,  conducted  them  in  soteom 
procession  to  the  bar  of  the  Nadonal  Assembly,  presented  them  as  the  repre* 
sentatives  of  all  the  nations  on  earth,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  debased 
situation  by  the  choral  voices  of  twenty-five  millions  of  freemen,  and  demanding 
that  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  should  be  acknowledged,  and  their  oppressors 
destroyed,  through  all  the  universe,  as  well  as  in  France. 

So  far  this  absurd  scene  was  the  extravagance  of  a  mere  madman,  and  if  the 
Assembly  had  sent  Anacharsis  to  Qedlam,  and  his  train  to  the  Bic^tre,  it  would 
have  ended  as  such  a  &rce  ought  to  have  done.  But  the  Presidents  in  tke  name 
af  tke  Assembly^  Monsieur  de  Menou,  (the  same,  we  believe,  who  afierwarda 
turned  Turk  when  in  Egypt,)  applauded  the  zeal  of  the  Orator,  and  received 
the  homage  of  his  grotesque  attendants  as  if  they  had  been  what  they  pretended* 
the  deputies  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  To  raise  the  jest  to  die  highest* 
Alexander  Lameth  proposed, — as  the  feelings  of  these  august  pilgrims  must 
necessarily  be  hurt  to  see,  in  the  land  of  freedom,  those  kneeling  figures  repre* 
senting  conquered  nations,  which  surround  the  statue  of  Liouis  XV., — that, 
from  rea9>ect  to  this  body  of  charlatans,  these  figures  should  be  forthwith  demol- 
ished. This  was  done  accordingly,  and  the  destruction  of  these  symbob  was 
regarded  as  a  testimony  of  the  assistance  which  France  was  ready  to  render 
such  states  as  should  .require  her  .assistance,  for  following  in  the  revolutionary 
course.  The  scene*  laughable  in  itself,  became  serious  when  its  import  was 
considered,  and  went  far  to  persuade  the  govemmentB  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  that  the  purpose  of  France  was  to  revolutionize  Europe^  and  spread 
the  reign  of  liberty  and  equality  over  aU  the  civilized  nations  of  the  globe.  Hopes 
^  flattering  as  these,  which  should  assign  to  the  commons  not  merely  freedom 
from  unjust  restraints  and  disquahficationsi  (and  that  granted  with  reserve,  and 
only  in  proportion  as  they  became  qualified  to  use  it  with  advantage.)  but  their 
hour  of  command  and  sovereignty,  with  the  privilege  of  retaliation  on  those  who 
had  so  long  kept  them  in  bondage,  were  sure  to  find  a  general  good  reception 
iBunong  all  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  in  whatsoever  country;  while,  on  the 
^contrary,  the  fears  of  existing  governments  for  the  propagation  of  doctrines  so 
seductive  in  themselves,  and  which  France  seemed  apparently  prepared  to  sup- 
port with  arms,  were  excited  in  an  equal  proportion. 

It  is  true  that  the  National  Assembly  had  formerly  declared  that  France  re- 
nounced the  unphilosophical  practices  of  extending  her  limits  by  conquest,  but 
although  this  disavowal  spoke  to  the  ear,  it  was  contradicted  by  the  annexation 
of  those  desirable  possessions,  the  ancient  city  of  Avignon,  and  the  district 
called  the  Comtat  Venaissin,  to  the  kingdom  of  France ;  while  the  principle  on 
which  the  annexation  was  determined  on,  seemed  equally  applicable  in  all 
similar  cases. 

A  dispute  had  brc^en  oat  betwixt  the  aristocrats  and  democrats  in  the  town 
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and  province  in  question ;  blood  had  flowed ;  a  part  of  the  population  had  de- 
manded to  become  citizens  of  r^enerated  France.  Would  it  be  worthy  of  the 
Protectress  of  Liberty,  said  the  advocates  for  the  annexation,  to  repel  from  her 
bosom  supplicants,  who  panted  to  share  the  freedom  they  had  achieved  ?  And 
so  Avignon  and  the  Comtat  Venaissin  were  declared  lawful  prize*  and  r&miied 
to  France>  (so  went  the  phrase^)  as  Napoleon  afterwards  reunited  the  broken 
fragments  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne.  The  prescient  eye  of  Burke  easily 
detectedi  in  these  petty  and  surreptitious  acquisitions,  the  gigantic  plan  by  which 
France  afterwards  encircled  herself  by  dependent  states,  which,  while  termed 
allies  and  auxiliaries,  were  in  fact  her  most  devoted  subjects,  and  the  govern- 
ments of  which  changed  their  character  from  monarchical  to  popular,  like  the 
Great  Nation. 

The  princes  at  the  head  of  despotic  governments  were,  of  course,  most  in- 
terested in  putting  an  end,  if  it  were  possible,  to  the  present  Revolution  of 
France,  and  extinguishing  a  flame  which  appeared  so  threatening  to  its  neigh- 
bours. Yet  there  was  a  long  hesitation  ere  anything  to  this  purpose  was  at- 
tempted. Austria,  whom  the  matter  concerned  as  so  near  an  ally  of  France, 
was  slow  ere  she  made  any  decisive  step  towards  hostility.  The  emperor  Joseph 
was  too  much  embroiled  by  the  dissensions  which  he  had  provoked  in  the 
Netherlands,  to  involve  himself  in  war  with  France.  His  successor,  Leopold, 
bad  been  always  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  philosopliical  party.  He  put  down, 
without  much  trouble,  the  insurrection  which  had  nearly  cost  his  brother  the 
dominion  of  Flanders,  and  as  he  used  the  victory  with  moderation,  it  seemed 
unlikely  that  the  tranquiUity  of  his  government  should  be  again  disturbed. 
Still,  it  would  have  been  hazardous  to  expose  the  aUegiance  of  the  subjects,  so 
newly  restored  to  order,  to  the  temptations  which  must  have  opened  to  the 
FlemingB  by  engaging  in  a, war  witli  France,  and  Leopold,  far  from  seeking  for 
a  ground  of  quarrel  with  the  favourers  of  the  Revolution,  entered  into  friendly 
relations  with  the  government  which  they  established;  and,  with  anxiety, 
doubtless,  for  the  safety  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  see  the 
government  of  France  placed  on  something  like  a  steady  footing,  the  Emperor 
continued  in  amical^e  terms  with  the  existing  rulers  of  that  country  down  till 
his  death.  Francis,  his  successor,  for  some  time  seemed  to  adopt  the  same 
pacific  policy. 

Prussia,  justly  proud  of  her  noble  army,  her  veteran  commanders,  and  the 
bequest  of  military  frune  left  her  by  the  Great  Frederick,  was  more  eager  than 
Austria  to  adopt  what  began  to  be  called  the  cause  of  Kugs  and  Nobles,  though  « 
the  sovereign  of  the  latter  kingdom  was  so  nearly  connected  with  the  unfortu- 
nate Louis.  Frederick  William  had  been  taught  to  despise  revolutionary  move* 
ments  by  his  cheap  victory  over  the  Dutch  democracy,  while  the  resistance  of 
the  Low  Countries  had  induced  the  Austrians  to  dread  such  explosions. 

Russia  declared  herself  hostile  to  the  French  Revolution,  but  hazarded  no 
Elective  step  against  them.  The  King  of  Sweden,  animated  by  the  adventurous 
character  which  made  Giistavus,  and  after  him  Charles,  sally  forth  from  their 
frozen  realms  to  influence  the  fates  of  Europe,  showed  the  strongest  disposition 
to  play  the  same  part,  though  the  limited  state  of  his  resoiirces  rendered  his 
valour  almost  nugatory. 

Thus,  while  so  many  increasing  discontents  and  suspicions  showed  that  a 
decision  by  arms  became  every  day  more  inevitable^  Europe  seemed  still  reluc- 
tant to  commence  the  fatal  encounter,  as  if  the  workl  had  anticipated  the  long 
duration  of  the  dreadful  struggle,  and  the  millions  of  Uves  which  it  must  cost  to 
bring  it  to  a  termination. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  emigration  of  the  French  princes,  foDowed 
by  a  great  part  of  the  nobles  of  France,  a  step  ill-judged  in  itself,  as  removing 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  country  all  those  most  devotedly  interested  in  the 

preservation  of  the  monarchy)  had  the  utmoM  effect  in  precipitating  the  im* 
V«L.  I.  P 
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pending  hostilities.  The  presence  of  so  many  noble  exiles,  the  respect  and 
sympathy  which  their  misfortunes  excited  in  those  of  the  same  rank,  the  exag- 
gerated accomits  which  they  gave  of  their  own  consequence,  above  all,  the  fear 
that  the  revolutionary  spirit  should  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  France,  and 
work  the  same  effects  in  other  nations,  produced  through  the  whole  aristocracy 
of  Germany  a  general  desire  to  restore  them  to  their  country  and  to  their  rights 
by  the  force  of  arms,  and  to  extinguish  by  main  force  a  spirit  which  seemed 
destined  to  wage  war  against  aU  established  governments,  and  to  abolish  the 
privileges  which  they  recognized  in  their  higher  classes. 

The  state  of  the  expatriated  French  clergy,  driven  from  their  home,  and  de- 
prived of  their  means  of  subsistence,  because  they  refused  an  oath  imposed 
contrary  to  their  ecclesiastical  vows,  and  to  their  conscience,  added  religious 
zeal  to  the  general  interest  excited  by  the  spectacle,  yet  new  to  Europe,  of 
thousands  of  nobility  and  clergy  compelled  to  forsake  their  country,  and  take 
refuge  among  aliens. 

Several  petty  princes  of  the  empire  made  a  show  of  levying  forces,  and  com- 
plained of  a  breach  of  public  faith,  from  the  forfeiture  of  rights  which  individual 
princes  of  the  Germanic  body  possessed  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  which, 
though  sanctioned  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  the  National  Assembly  had  not 
deemed  worthy  of  exception  from  their  sweeping  abolition  of  feudal  tenures. 
The  emigrants  formed  themselves  into  armed  corps  at  Treves  and  elsewhere, 
in  which  the  noblest  youths  in  France  carried  arms  as  privates,  and  which,  if 
their  number  and  resources  had  been  in  any  proportion  to  their  zeal  and  courage, 
were  qualified  to  bear  a  distinguished  part  in  deciding  the  destinies  of  the  na- 
tion.    Thus  united,  tlicy  gave  way  but  too  much  to  the  natural  feelings  of  their 
rank  and  country,  menaced  the  land  from  which  they  had  emigrated,  and  boast- 
ed aloud  that  it  needed  but  one  thrust  {Jbotte)  of  an  Austrian  General,  to  parry 
and  pay  home  all  the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly.     This  ill-timed  antici- 
pation of  success  wa^founded  in  a  great  measure  on  the  disorganization  of  the 
French  army,  which  had  been  begun  by  the  decay  of  discipline  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Revolution,  and  was  supposed  to  be  rendered  complete  by  the 
emigration  of  such  numbers  of  officers  as  had  joined  the  princes  and  their 
standards.     It  was  yet  to  be  learned  how  soon  such  situations  can  be  filled  up, 
from  the  xeal  and  talent  always  found  among  the  lower  classes,  when  critical 
circumstances  oflbr  a  reward  to  ambition. 

Yet  while  confident  of  success,  the  position  of  the  emigrants  was  far  from 
being  flattering.  Notwithstanding  their  most  zealous  exertions,  the  princes 
found  their  interest  with  foreign  courts  unable  to  bring  either  kings  or  ministers 
willingly  or  hastily  to  the  point  which  they  desired.  The  nearest  approach  was 
by  the  declaration  of  Pilnitz,*  in  which,  with  much  diplomatical  caution,  the 
Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia  announced  the  interest  which  they  took  in  tlie 
actual  condition  of  the  King  of  France;  and  intimated,  that,  supposing  the 
other  nations  appealed  to  should  entertain  feelings  of  the  same  kuid,  they  would, 
conjoined  with  those  other  powers,  use  the  most  efficacious  means  to  place 
I.ouis  in  a  situation  to  establish  in  his  dominions,  on  the  basis  of  the  most  per- 
fect liberty,  a  monarchical  government,  suitable  to  the  rights  of  the  sovereign, 
and  the  weltare  of  the  people. 

This  implied  threat,  which  was  to  be  conditionally  carried  into  effect  in  case 
other  powers  not  named  should  entertain  the  same  sentiments  with  the  two 
sovereigns  by  whom  it  was  issued,  was  well  calculated  to  irritate,  but  far  too 
vague  to  intimidate,  such  a  nation  as  France.  It  showed  the  desire  to  wound, 
but  showed  it  accompanied  by  the  fear  to  strike,  and  instead  of  inspiring  respect, 
only  awakened  indignation  mingled  with  contempt. 

The  emigrants  were  generally  represented  among  the  people  of  Franc*  as 
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meii*  whO)  to  recover  their  own  vain  privileges,  were  willing  to  lead  a  host  of 
foreigners  into  the  bosom  of  their  country;  and  lest  some  sympathy  with  their 
.9ituation>  as  men  suffering  for  the  cause  to  which  they  had  devoted  themselves, 
wd  stimulated  by  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  their  imprisoned  King,  should  have 
ijaoderated  the  serehty  of  this  judgment,  forgery  was  employed  to  render  their 
communication  with  the  foreign  monarchs  still  more  odious  and  unpopular. 

The  secret  articles  of  a  pretended  treaty  were  referred  to,  by  which  it  was 
allied  that  Monsieur  and  the  Compte  d' Artois  had  agreed  to  a  dismemberment 
of  France;  Lorraine  «^  Alsace  being  to  be  restored  to  Austria,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  entering  into  tiie  counter-revolutionary  league.  The  date  of  tliis 
supposed  treaty  was  first  placed  at  Pavia,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  Pilnitz; 
but  although  it  was  at  one  time  assumed  as  a  real  document  in  the  Britisli 
House  of  Commons,  it  is  now  generally  allowed  to  have  had  no  existence.*  In  the 
nieanwhile>  as  a  calumny  well  adapted  to  the  prquclices  of  the  time,  the  belief 
in  such  a  secret  compact  became  generally  current,  and  excited  tlie  utmost 
indignation  against  the  selfish  invaders,  and  against  tlie  exiles  who  were  sup- 
posed willing  to  dismember  their  native  country,  rather  than  submit  to  a  change 
in  its  constitution  adverse  to  their  own  selfish  interests. 

A  great  deal  of  this  new  load  of  unpopularity  was  transferred  to  the  account 
of  the  unfortunate  Louis,  who  was  supposed  to  instigate  and  support  in  private 
the  attempts  of  his  brothers  for  engaging  foreign  courts  in  his  fiivour,  while,  the 
Queen,  from  her  relationship  to  tlie  Em{)€ror  of  Austria,  was  universally  repre^ 
sented  as  a  fury,  urging  him  to  revenge  her  loss  of  power  on  the  rebellious  peo- 
ple of  Fi«nce.  An  Austrian  coQimittee  was  talked  of  as  managing  the  covw 
respondence  between  tliese  royal  persons  on  the  one  part,  and  the  foreign  courts 
and  emigrant  princes  on  the  other.  This  was  totally  groundless ;  but  it  is  proba- 
ble and  natund  that  some  intercourse  was  maintained  between  Louis  and  his 
brothers,  as,  though  their  warUke  schemes  suited  the  King's  tem)>cr  too  littlo, 
Jtie  might  wish  to  derive  advantage  from  the  dread  which  it  was  vainly  su))pa!^ed 
tiieir  preparations  would  inspire.  The  royal  pair  were  indeed  in  a  situation  s«o 
disastrous,  that  they  might  have  been  excused  for  soliciting  rescue  by  almost 
any  means.  But,  in  fact,  Louis  and  Leopold  seem  to  have  agreed  in  the  same 
system  of  temporizing  politics.  Their  correspondence*  as  far  as  can  be  jud^^od 
from  the  letters  of  De  Lessart,  Louis's  trusted  minister  fi>r  foreign  affairs,  fteeins 
always  to  point  to  a  middle  course ;  that  of  suffering  the  Constitution  of  France 
to  remain  such  as  it  had  been  chosen  by  the  people,  and  sanctione<l  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  while  the  ministers  attempted,  by  tlie  influence  of  fear  of  dan- 
gers fiom  abroad,  to  prevent  any  future  assaults  upon  the  power  of  tlie  Crown, 
and  especially  against  the  King's  person.  On  condition  that  such  further 
a^^ression  should  be  abstained  fi'om,  tlie  Emperor  seems  to  have  been  willing 
to  prohibit  the  mustering  of  the  emigrant  forces  in  his  dominions.  But  Leopold 
demanded  that,  on  their  part,  the  French  nation  should  release  themselves  from 
the  clubs  of  Jacobins  and  Cordehers*  ^[another  assembly  of  tlie  same  nature.) 
which,  preten^g  to  be  no  more  than  private  associations,  without  public 
character  or  re8p<»isibihty,  nevertheless  dictated  to  the  National  Assembly,  the 
King*  and  all  France,  in  virtue  of  the  power  of  exciting  the  insurrectional 
niovements,  by  which  their  denunciations  and  proposed  revolutions  had  been  as 
regularly  seconded,  as  the  flash  is  followed  by  the  thunderbolt. 

On  the  death  of  Leopold,  v^d  the  succession  of  his  brother  Francis  to  t!m 
imperial  throne,  the  disposition  of  Austria  became  much  more  turned  townrdfi 
war.  It  became  the  object  of  Francis  to  overcome  the  revolutionists,  and  pro- 
▼ent,  if  possible,  the  impending  fate  of  the  royal  family.  In  adopting  tho«>e 
warlike  counsels,  the  mind  of  the  new  Emperor  was  much  influenced  by  thif 


*  SoA  two  articles  on  the  prctrnded  Ut»ties  of  PaTiasiKi  Pitmn,  in  thr  Anri-jftrohin  tk^wii' 
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desre  of  Pnmsia  to  take  the  field.    Indeed,  the  condition  of  the  royal  familjr* 
which  became  every  day  more  precarious,  seemed  to  both  powers  to  indic&te 
and  authorize  hostile  measures,  and  they  were  at  no  pains  to  conceal  their  sea* 
timents.     It  is  not  probable  that  peace  would  have  remained  long  unbroken* 
unless  some  change  of  an  imexpected  and  unhoped-for  character,  in  jfkvour  o/* 
royalty,  had  taken  place  in  France ;  but  after  all  the  menaces  which  had  been 
made  by  the  foreign  powers,  it  was  France  herself,  who,  to  the  surprise  of  Eo- 
rope,  first  resorted  to  arms.     The  ostensible  reason  was,  that,  in  declaring 
war,  she  only  anticipated,  as  became  a  brave  and  generous  nation,  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  which  Austria  had  menaced.     But  each  party  in  the 
state  had  its  own  private  views  for  concurring  in  a  measure,  which,  at  the  time, 
seemed  of  a  very  audacious  character. 

La  Fayette  now  felt  his  influence  in  the  National  Guard  of  Paris  was  greatly 
on  the  wane.  With  the  democrats  he  was  regarded  as  a  denounced  and  devoted 
man,  for  having  employed  the  armed  force  to  disperse  the  people  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  upon  the  17th  of  July,  1791.  Those  who  countenanced  him  on  that 
occasion  were  Parisian  citizens  of  substance  and  property,  but  timorous,  even 
firom  Uie  very  consciousness  of  their  wealth,  and  unwilting,  either  for  the  sake 
of  La  Fayette,  or  the  Constitution  which  he  patronized,  to  expose  themselves 
to  be  denounced  by  furious  demagogues,  or  pillaged  by  the  hordes  of  robbers 
and  assassins  whom  they  had  at  their  disposal.  This  is  the  natural  progress  in 
revolutions.  While  order  continues,  property  has  always  the  superior  influence 
over  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  inj&inging  the  public  peace ;  but  when  law 
and  order  are  in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  the  wealthy  are  too  much  disposed 
to  seeki  in  submission^  or  change  of  party,  the  means  of  securing  themselves 
and  their  fortunes.  The  property  which,  in  ordinary  times,  renders  its  owners 
bold,  becomes,  in  those  of  imminent  danger,  the  cause  of  their  selfish  cowardice. 
La  Fayette  tried,  however,  one  decisive  experiment,  to  ascertain  what  share 
remained  of  his  once  predominant  influence  over  the  Parisians.  He  stood  an 
election  for  Uie  mayoralty  of  Paris  against  Pethion,  a  person  attached  to  the 
Brissotin,  or  Republican  faction,  and  the  latter  was  preferred.  Unsuccessful  in 
this  attempt,  La  Fayette  i>ecame  desirous  of  foreign  war.  A  soldier,  and  an 
jipproved  one,  he  hoped  his  fortune  would  not  desert  him,  and  that  at  the  head 
of  armies  which  he  trusted  to  render  victorious  over  the  public  enemy,  he  might 
have  a  better  chance  of  being  listened  to  by  those  factions  who  began  to  hold  in 
disrespect  the  red  flag,  and  the  decaying  efforts  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris ; 
and  thus  gaining  the  power  of  once  more  enforcing  submission  to  the  Constitution, 
which  he  had  so  large  a  share  in  creating.  Unquestionably  also.  La  Fayette 
remembered  the  ardour  of  the  French  for  national  glory,  and  welcomed  the 
thoughts  of  shifting  the  scene  to  combat  against  a  public  and  avowed  enemy, 
from  his  obscure  and  unsatis&ctory  struggle  with  the  clubs  of  Paris.  \»k  Fay- 
ette, therefore,  desired  war,  and  was  followed  in  his  opinion  by  most  of  the  Con- 
stitutional party. 

The  Girondists  were  not  less  eager  for  a  declaration  of  hostilities.  Either 
the  King  must,  in  that  case,  place  bis  veto  upon  the  measure,  or  he  must  de- 
nounce hostilities  against  his  brother-in-law  and  his  brothers,  subjecting  himself 
to  all  the  suspicions  of  bad  faith  which  such  a  measure  inferred.  If  the  arms 
of  the  nation  were  victorious,  the  risk  of  a  revolution  in  favour  of  royalty  by 
insurrections  within,  or  invasions  from  without  the  kingdom,  was  ended  at 
once  and  for  ever.  And  if  the  foreigners  obtained  advantages,  it  would  be 
easy  to  turn  the  unpopularity  of  the  defeat  upon  the  monarch,  and  upon  the 
Cou:itltutionalists,  who  had  insisted,  and  did  still  insist,  on  retaining  him  as  the 
ostensibie  head  of  the  executive  government. 

'  The  Jacobins,  those  whose  uniform  object  it  was  to  keep  the  impulse  of 
forcible  and  revolutioniiry  measures  in  constant  action,  seemed  to  be  divided 
among  themselves  on  the  great  question  of  war  or  peace.   Robespierre  himself 
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stni^led,  in  the  Club,  against  the  declaration  of  hostilitiesi  probably  because 
lie  wuhed  the  Brissodns  to  take  all  the  responsibility  of  that  hazardous  measure* 
secure  beforehand  to  share  the  advantage  which  it  might  afford  those  Re- 
publicans against  the  King  and  Constitutionalists.  He  took  care  that  Louis 
should  profit  nothing  hy  the  manner  in  which  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  justice 
and  humanity.  He  arocted  to  prophesy  disasters  to  the  ifl-provided  and  ill- 
disciplined  armies  of  France,  and  cast  the  blame  beforehand  on  the  known 
treacheiy  of  the  King  and  the  Royahsts,  the  arbitrary  designs  of  La  Fayette 
and  the  ConstitutionaBsts>  and  the  doubtful  patriotism  of  Brissot  and  Condorcet* 
His  arguments  retarded,  though  they  could  not  stop,  the  declaration  of  war* 
which  probably  they  were  not  intended  seriously  to  prevent ;  and  the  most  vio- 
lent and  sanguinary  of  men  obtained  a  temporary  character  for  love  of  humanity* 
by  adding  hypocrisy  to  his  other  vices.  The  Jacobins  in  general,  notwithstand- 
ing Robespierre's  remonstrances,  moved  by  the  same  motives  which  operated 
with  the  Brissotins,  declared  ultimately  in  favour  of  hostilities. 

The  resolution  for  war,  therefore,  predominated  in  the  Assembly,  and  two 
preparatory  measures  served,  as  it  were,  to  sound  the  intentions  of  the  King  on 
the  subject,  and  to  ascertain  how  fkr  he  was  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  Consti- 
tutional government  which  he  had  aacepted,  against  those  who,  in  hie  namci 
meemed  prepared  by  f<Mfce  of  arms  to  restore  the  old  system  of  monarchy.  Two 
decrees  were  passed  against  the  emigrants  in  the  Assembly.*  The  first  \\33 
directed  against  the  King's  brother,  and  summoned  Xavier  Stanislaus,  Prince 
of  France,  to  return  into  France  in  two  months,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  bis 
right  to  the  regency.  The  King  consented  to  this  decree— he  cooM  not,  indeed* 
dusent  firom  it  with  consistency,  being,  as  he  had  consented  to  he,  the  holder 
of  the  crown  under  a  constitution,  against  which  his  exiled  brother  had  pubUcly 
declared  war.  The  second  decree  denounced  death  against  all  emigrants  who 
fihoiikl  be  found  assembled  in  arms  on  the  1st  of  January  next.  The  right  of 
ft  nation  to  punish  with  extreme  pains  those  of  its  native  subjects  who  bear  arms 
ftgainst  her,  has  never  been  disputed.  But  although  on  great  changes  of  the 
state,  the  vanquished  party,  when  essaying  a  second  stru^e,  stand  in  the  relation 
of  rebels  against  the  existing  government,  yet  there  is  generally  wisdom,  as 
weO  as  humanity,  in  delajing  to  assert  this  right  in  its  rigour,  until  such  a  period 
riiaU  have  elapsed,  as  shall  at  once  have  e8t«d>lished  the  new  government  in  a 
confirmed  state  of  possession,  and  given  those  attached  to  the  old  one  time  to 
forget  their  habits  and  predilections  in  its  favour. 

Under  this  defence,  Louis  ventured  to  use  tlie  sole  constitutional  weapon  with 
which  fie  was  intrusted.  He  refused  his  consent  to  the  decree.  Sensible  of 
the  unpopularity  attending  this  rejection,  the  King  endeavoured^to  qualify  itf 
by  issuing  a  severe  proclamation  against  the  emigrants,  countermanding  their 
proceedings; — which  was  only  considered  as 'an  act  of  dissimulation  and 
hypocrisy* 

The  decree  last  proposed,  jarred  necessarily  on  the  heart  and  sensibility  of 
Louis — the  next  affected  his  religious  scruples.  The  National  Assembly  had 
produced  a  schism  in  the  church,  by  imposing  on  the  dargy  a  constitutional 
oath,  inconsistent  with  their  religious  vows.  The  philosoimers  in  the  present 
Lepslative  Body*  with  all  the  intolerance  which  they  were  in  the  halHt  of  ob- 
jecting against  the  Catholic  Church,  resolved  to  render  the  breach  irreparable. 

Th^  had*  they  thought,  the  opportunity  of  striking  a  death*s  blow  at  the 
religion  of  the  state>  and  they  remembered  that  the  watch-word  apphed  by  the 
Encyclopedists  to  Christianity,  had  been  Eerasez  Virfame.  The  proposed 
decree  bore,  that  such  priests  as  refused  the  Constitutional  oath  should  forfeit 
the  pension  allowed  them  for  subsistence,  when  the  state  seized  upon  the  estates. 
of  the  clergy ;  that  they  should  be  put  into  a  state  of  surveillance,  in  the  seve- 
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ral  depvtmeots  where  thej  resided*  9nd  baniabed  firov^  Franee  the  inatant  tbey 

excited  any  religious  dissensions. 

A  princei  with  the  genuine  principles  of  p)iiIosophy>  would  have  rejected 
law  as  unjust  and  intolerant ;  but  Louis  had  stronger  rngtives  to  interpose 
constitutional  Vetot  as  a  Catholic  Christian  whose  conscience  would  not  permit 
him  to  assent  to  the  persecution  of  the  faithful  servants  of  his  church.  He 
refused  hb  assent  to  this  decree  also. 

In  attempting  to  shelter  the  emigrants  and  the  recusant  churchmen,  the  Kin^ 
only  rendered  himself  the  more  immediate  object  of  the  popular  resentment* 
His  compassion  for  the  former  was  probably  mingled  with  a  secret  wish,  that 
the  success  of  their  arms  might  reheve  him  from  his  present  restraint;  at  any 
rate,  it  was  a  motive  easily  imputed  and  diffi<;ult  to  be  disproved.     He  was* 
therefore,  represented  to  his  people  as  in  close  union  with  the  bands  of  exiled 
Frenchmen,  who  menaced  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  about  to  ao 
company  the  foreign  armies  on  their  march  to  the  metropolis.     The  royal  r^ec- 
tion  of  the  decree  against  the  orthodox  clergy  was  imputed  to  Louis's  super- 
stition, and  his  desire  of  rebuilding  an  ancient  Gothic  hierarchy  unworthy  of  an 
enlightened  age.     In  short,  that  was  now  made  manifest,  which  few  wise  men 
had  ever  doubted,  namely,  that  so  soon  as  the  King  should  avail  himself  of  his 
constitutional  right,  in  resistance  to.  the  popular  wUI,  he  was  sure  to  incur  tlie 
risk  of  losing  both  his  crown  and  life. 

Meantime  this  danger  was  accelerated  by  the  consequences  of  a  dissensioa 
in  the  royal  cabinet.  It  will  scarce  be  believed,  that  situations  in  the  ministry 
of  France,  so  precarious  in  its  tenure,  so  dangerous  in  its  possession^  so  eo- 
ieebled  hi  its  authority,  should  have  been  even  at  this  time  the  object  of  ambi- 
tion; and  that  to  possess  such  momentary  and  doubtful  eminence,  roeUf  and 
wise  men  too,  employed  all  the  usual  arts  of  intrigue  and  circumvention,  by 
which  rival  statesmen,  under  settled  governments  and  in  peace&l  times,  en- 
deavour to  undermine  and  supplant  each. other.  We  have  heard  of  criminals 
in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  who  asserted  with  obstinacy  the  dignity  of  their  clans, 
when  the  only  test  of  pre-eminence  was  the  priority  of  execution.  We  have 
read,  too,  of  the  fatal  rafl,  where  shipwrecked  men  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic 
contended  together  with  mortal  strife  for  equally  useless  preferences.  But 
neither  case  is  equal  in  extravagance  to  the  conduct  of  those  rivals,  who  strug- 
gled for  power  in  the  cabinet  of  Louis  XVI.  in  1792,  when,  take  what  party 
they  would,  the  jealousy  of  tlie  Assembly,  and  the  far  more  fatal  proscription 
of  the  Jacobins,  was  sure  to  be  the  reward  of  their  labours.  So,  however,  it 
was,  and  the  fact  serves  to  sliow,  that  a  day  of  power  is  more  valuable  in  the 
eyes  of  ambition,  than  a  life- time  of  ease  and  safety. 

De  Lessart,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  already  mentioned,  had  wished 
to  avoid  war,  and  had  fed  Leopold  and  his  ministers  with  hopes,  tliat  the  King 
would  be  able  to  establish  a  constitutional  power  superior  to  that  of  the  dreadful 
Jacobins.  The  Compte  de  Narbonne,  on  the  other  side,  being  Minister  of 
War,  was  desirous  to  forward  the  views  of  La  Fayette,  who,  as  we  have  said> 
longed  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  army.  "To  obtain  his  rival's  disgrace,  Narbonne 
combined  with  La  Payette  and  other  generals  to  make  public  the  opposition 
which  De  Lessart  and  a  majority  of  the  cabinet  ministers  had  opposed  to  tlie 
declaration  of  hostilities.  Louis,  justly  incensed  at  an  appeal  to  the  public 
from  the  interior  of  his  own  cabinet,  displaced  Narbonne. 

The  Legislative  Body  immediately  fell  on  De  Lessart.  He  was  called  to 
stand  on  his  defence,  and  imprudently  laid  before  the  Assembly  his  correspond- 
ence with  Kaunitz,  the  Austrian  minister.  In  their  communications  De 
Lessart  and  Kaunitz  had  spoken  with  respect  of  the  Constitution,  and  with 
moderation  even  of  their  most  obnoxious  measures;  but  they  had  reprobated 
the  violence  of  the  Jacobins  and  Cordeliers,  and  stigmatized  the  usurpatioas  of 
tliose  clubs  over  the  con.4titu(ional  authorities  of  the  state,  whom  they  openly 
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insulted  and  controlled.    These  moderate  sentiments  formed  the  real  86mt;e  of 
Be  Lessart'^s  fall.     He  was  attacked  on  all  sides — by  the  party  of  Narbonne 
and  his  friends  from  rivalry — ^by  Briasot  and  his  followers  from  policy,  and  in 
order  to  remove  a  minister  too  much  of  a  royalist  for  their  purpose---by  the 
Jacobins>  from  hatred  and  revenge.     Yet  when  Brissot  condescended  upon  the 
following  evidence  of  his  guilt?  argument  and  testimony  against  him  must  have 
indeed  been  scarce.     De  Lessart,  with  the  view  of  representing  the  present 
affairs  of  France  under  the  most  soflened  point  of  view  to  the  Emperors  had 
assured  him  that  the  Constitution  of  1791  was  firmly  adhered  to  by  a  majority 
of  the  nation.     (^  Hear  the  atrocious  calumniator!"  said  the  accuser.     «« The 
inference  is  plain.     He  dares  to  insinuate  the  existence  of  a  minority,  which  is 
not  attached  to  the  Constitution."*   Another  accusation,  which  in  hke  manner 
was  adopted  as  valid  by  the  acclamation  of  the  Assembly,  was  formed  thus.  A 
most  horrible  massacre  had  taken  place  during  the  tumults  which  attended  the 
union  of  Avignon  with  the  kingdom  of  France.     Vergniaud,  the  friend  and 
colleague  of  Bissot,  alleged,  that  if  the  decree  of  union  had  been  early  enough 
sent  to  Avignon,  the  dissensions  would  not  have  taken  place;  and  he  charged 
upon  the  unhappy  De  Lessart,  that  he  had  not  instantly  transmitted  the  official 
intelligence.     Now  the  decree  of  reunion  was,  as  the  orator  knew,  delayed  on 
account  of  the  Kuig's  scruples  to  accede  to  what  seemed  an  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  the  Church;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  could  no  more  have  prevented  the 
massacre  of  Avignon,  which  was  conducted  by  that  same  Jourdain,  called 
Coupe-t^te,  the  Bearded  Man  of  the  march  to  Versailles,  than  the  subsequent 
massacre  of  Paris,  perpetrated  by  sunilar  agents.     The  orator  well  knew  this; 
jeU  with  eloquence  as  false  as  his  logic  he  summoned  the  ghosts  of  the  mur- 
dered from  the  glaciere,  in  which  their  mangled  remains  had  been  piled,  to  bear 
witness  against  the  minister,  to  whose  culpable  neglect  they  owed  their  un-* 
timely  fate.     All  the  while  he  was  imploring  for  justice  on  the  head  of  a  man* 
who  was  undeniably  ignorant  and  innocent  of  the  crime,  Vergniaud  and  his 
friends  secredy  meditated  extending  the  mantle  of  safety  over  the  actual  perpe- 
trators of  the  massacre,  by  a  decree  of  amnesty;  so  that  the  whole  charge 
against  De  Lessart  can  only  be  termed  a  mixture  of  hypocrisy  and  cruelty.    In 
the  course  of  the  same  discussion,  Gauchon,  an  orator  of  the  suburb  of  Saint 
Antoine,  in  which  lay  the  strength  of  the  Jacobin  interest,  had  already  pro- 
nounced sentence  in  the  cause*  at  the  very  bar  of  the  Assembly  which  was  en- 
gaged in  trying  it.     <'  Royalty  may  be  struck  out  of  the  Constitution,"  said  the 
demagogue,  ''  but  the  unity  of  the  Legislative  Body  defies  the  touch  of  time. 
Courtiers,  ministers,  kings,  and  their  civil  lists,  may  pass  away,  but  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,  and  the  pikes  which  enforce  it,  are  perpetual." 

This  was  touching  the  root  pf  the  matter.  De  Lessart  was  a  royalist,  though 
a  timid  and  cautious  one>  and  he  was  to  be  punished  as  an  example  to  such 
ministers  as  should  dare  to  attach  themselves  to  their  sovereign  and  his  personal 
interest.  A  decree  of  accusation  was  passed  against  him,  and  he  was  sent  to 
Orleans  to  be  tried  before  the  High  Court  there.  Other  Royalists  of  distinction 
were  committed  to  the  same  prison,  and,  in  the  frital  month  of  September*  1 792» 
were  involved  in  the  same  dreadful  fate. 

Pethion,  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  appeared  next  day  at  the  bar,  at  the  head  of 
the  municipality,  to  congratulate  the  Assembly  on  a  great  act  of  justice,  which 
he  declared  resembled  one  of  those  thunder-storms  by  which  nature  purifies  the 
atmosphere  from  noxious  vapours.     The  ministry  was  dissolved  by  this  severe 

*  This  strange  arvument  reminds  us  of  an  Essay  r^  before  a  literary  society  in  dispraise  of 
the  east  wind,  which  the  author  supported  by  quotations  from  e^erj  poem  or  popular  work,  in 
which  Eurus  is  thesubject  of  invective.  The  learned  auditors  sustained  the  first  part  of  this  in- 
fliction with  bccominff  fortitude,  but  declined  submitting  to  the  second,  understanding  that  the 
accomplished  author  bad  there  fortifitxl  himself  by  the  numerous  testimonios  of  almost  all  poets 
in  favour  of  the  west,  and  which,  with  logic  similar  to  tliat  of  Monsieur  Briasot  iu  the  text,  ho 
regarded  as  indirect  testimony  ai^uinst  the  ca^t  wind. 
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blow  on  one  of  the  wisest,  at  least  one  of  the  most  moderate,  of  its  members. 
Narbonne,  and  the  Constitutional  party  who  had  espoused  his  cause,  were  sooo 
made  sensible,  that  he  or  they  were  to  gain  nothing  by  the  impeachmenU  to 
which  their  intrigues  led  the  way.  Their  claims  to  share  the  spoHs  of  the  dis- 
placed ministry  were  passed  OTor  with  contempt,  and  the  King  was  compelled* 
in  order  to  have  the  least  chance  of  obtaining  a  hearing  from  the  Assembly,  Co 
select  his  ministers  from  the  Brissotin,  or  Girondist  faction,  who,  though  arerse 
to  the  existence  of  a  monarchy,  and  desiring  a  republic  instead,  had  still  some- 
what more  of  principle  and  morals  than  the  mere  Revolutionists  and  Jacobins, 
'who  were  altogether  destitute  of  both. 

With  the  M  of  De  Lessart,  all  chance  of  peace  vanished,  as  indeed  it  had 
■  been  gradually  disappearing  before  that  event.  The  demands  of  the  Austriaik 
court  went  now,  when  fully  explained,  so  far  back  upon  the  Revolution,  that  a 
peace  negotiated  upon  such  terms,  must  have  laid  France  and  all  its  various 
parties,  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  few  of  the  first  Assembly,)  at  the 
foot  of  the  sovereign,  and,  what  might  be  more  dangerous,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
restored  emigrants.  The  Emperor  demanded  the  establishment  of  monarchy 
in  France,  on  the  basis  of  ihe  Royal  Declaration  of  23d  June,  1 789,  which 
had  been  generally  rejected  by  the  Tiers  Etat  when  offered  to  them  by  the 
King.  He  farther  demanded,  the  restoration  of  the  effects  of  the  Church,  and 
that  the  German  Princes  having  rights  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  should  be  re- 
placed in  th^e  rights,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  received  these  extravagant  terms  as  an  insult  on 
the  national  dignity ;  and  the  King,  whatever  might  be  his  sentiments  as  an  in- 
dividual, could  not,  on  this  occasion,  dispense  with  the  duty  his  office  as  Con- 
stitutional Monarch  imposed  on  him.  Louis,  therefore,  had  the  melancholj 
.  task  of*  proposing  to  an  Assembly,  filled  with  the  enemies  of  his  throne  and 
person,  a  declaration  of  war  against  his  brother-in-law  the  Emperor,  in  his 
capacity  of  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  involving,  as  matter  of  course,  a 
civil  war  with  his  own  two  brothers,  who  had  taken  the  field  at  the  head  of  that 
part  of  his  subjects  from  birth  and  principle  the  most  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
their  sovereign's  person,  and  who,  if  they  had  faults  towards  France,  had  com- 
mitted them  in  love  to  him. 

The  proposal  was  speedily  agreed  to  by  the  Assembly ;  for  the  Constitution- 
alists saw  their  best  remaining  chance  for  power  was  by  obtaining  victory  on 
the  frontiers, — ^the  Girondists  had  need  of  war,  as  what  must  necessarily  lead 
the  way  to  an  alteration  in  the  constitution,  and  the  laying  aside  the  regal  gov- 
ernment,— and  the  Jacobins,  whose  chief,  Robespierre*  had  just  objected  enough 
»  to  give  him  the  character  and  credit  of  a  prophet  if  any  reverses  were  sustained* 
resisted  the  war  no  longer,  but  remained  armed  and  watchful,  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantage of  events  as  they  might  occur. 


•  tOth  April,  1792. 
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^  Cm^idmot  beiwki  tke  King  tmd  hU  MfMters.—DiMohOi&n  if  ike  Sing*s 
CcmttiMumal  Gmard^^^Eoeirmagmii  meamerw  qf  the  Jaecbmr — Aktrms^tf 
the  Giromdists. — Departmental  army  prapoeed. — Kmg  pute  Me  Veto  an  dw 
Beareet  agakuilhmmnez'e  MepremmMtUme. — Decree  againet  the  Beeueani 
Pfieete—JOng  r^nme  ky^Letter  ef  d^  JMMeiare  ta  tke  King— lb  die* 
wdeeee  Mloiandt  Claeiere,  and  8efwm.^-Ikmumne»j  Duranian,  emd  LaeoHe^ 
e^ppointed  in  their  etead, — K3ng  roHfiee  ike  Decree  eoneernbig  the  Dt^aH' 
nuntnl  Annif^'^Dumonrws  retort*  againtt  the  kOe  MuUetere  in  the  AeeemMy 
--^Reeigney  and  dqparte  for  the  F)rantier9,^^New  Mudetere  named  from  ths 
CanetiiiaionaUete.'-^Ineurreetion  cfthe  20ih  tf  June. — Aamntd  mA  kUrude 
into  ike  Aeeenddp — Thence  hUo^TidUeriee. — AeeeaMf  send  a  DepntaHon 
to  tke  Ptdace — Jnd  the  Mob  dieperee* — La  Fayette  repaire  to  Parie — Uo' 
manetr^^infeisonrtftheKing'^BniieeompeUedtoreinrntotheF^roniieref 
and  leaee  him  to  hiefaie^-^KbreeiUeie  appear  in  Parie.-^Duke  ef  Bmne* 
wick's  Mknfesto.— Its  Operation  againH  the  Kmg. 

It  is  not  cmr  pfurpoBO  here  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  military  events.  It  ia 
soAcieot  to  say*  that  the  first  reeuka  of  the  war  were  more  disastrous  than  could 
bave  heen  expected,  even  from  the  want  of  discipline  and  state  of  mutiny  in 
which  this  call  to  aims  found  the  troops  of  France.  If  Austria,  never  quick  at 
improving  an  opportunityt  had  posseised  more  forces  on  the  Flemish  frontier,  or 
had  even  pressed  her  success  with  the  troops  she  had,  events  might  have  occur* 
rod' to  influence,  if  not  to  alter,  the  fortunes  of  France  and  her  King.  They 
were  inactive,  however,  and  La  Fayette,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
exerted  himself,  not  without  effect,  to  rally  the  spirits  €i  the  French,  and  iniiise 
discipline  and  confidence  into  their  ranks.  But  he  was  able  to  secure  no  suc-^ 
cess  of  so  marked  a  character  as  to  correspond-  with  the  reputation  he  had 
acqmred  in  America;  so  that  as  the  Austrians  were  few  in  number,  and  not  rerf 
decifflve  in  their  movemoits,  the  war  seemed  to  languish  on  Loth  sides. 

In  Paris,  the  absence  of  La  Fayette  had  removed  the  mun  stay  from  thtf 
Constituti<Hial  interest,  which  were  now  nearly  reduced  to  that  state  of  nullity 
to  which  they  had  themselves  reduced  the  party,  first  of  pure  Royalists,  and  then 
that  of  the  ModeriSy  or  iHends  of  limited  monarchy,  in  the  first  Assembly. 
The  wealthier  classes,  indeed,  continued  a  fiiiitless  attachment  to  the  Consti'* 
tutionalists,  which  gradually  diminished  with  their  decreased  power  to  protect 
their  firiends.  At  length  this  became  so  contemptible,  that  their  enemies  wertf 
emboldeBed  to  venture  upon  an  insult,  which  showed  how  little  they  were  dis^ 
posed  to  keep  measures  with  a  feeble  adversary. 

Among  other  plans,  by  which  they  hoped  to  counterpoise  the  omnipotence  of 
the  JacoQn  Club,  the  Constitutionalists  had  established  a  counter  association, 
tenned,  fiom  its  place  of  meeting,  Les  FeuiUans.  In  this  Club, — which  inch-' 
ded  about  two  hundred  members  of  the  Legislative  Body,  the  ephemeral  rival 
of  the  great  jaeobinicri  forge  in  which  the  Revolutionists  had  then'  strength  and 
ftbrieated  their  thtind€f»,'-4here  was  more  eloquence,  argument,  learning,  and 
wit,  than  was  necessary;  but  the  Feuillans  wanted  the  terrible  power  of  exciting 
the  popular  passions,  which  the  orators  of  the  Jacobin  Club  posBessed  and 
wielded  at  pleasure.  These  Apposed  ^tions  might  be  compared  to  two  swords, 
of  which  one  had  a  gilded  tfnd  ofAtfffiented  hilt,  but  a  blade  filmed  of  glass  oi' 
olher  brittle  substance,  while  Oie  tirazen  handle  of  the  other  corresponded  in 
•trength  and  coaneaess  to  the  steel  of  the  weapon  itself.    When  two  such 
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weap<iii8  come  into  coDinoii}  the  copgequence  oiay  be  antidpaledf  and  it 
80  with  the  opposite  dubs.  The  Jicobins.  after  many  prepuitory  inedtsy  i 
down  upon  and  assailed  their  adversaries  with  <^>en  forcO)  insulting  and 
perring  them  with  Uows  and  violenoe;  while  Pethion^  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  wfao 
was  present  on  the  occasiony  consoled  the  lugitivest  by  assuring  them  that  iJia 
law  indeed  protected  them»  but  the  people  having  pronounced  against  them,  it 
was  not  ht  him  to  enforce  the  behests  of  the  law  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
that  people*  from  whom  the  law  originated.  A  goocBy  medicine  fiv  their  acfaii^ 
bones  1 

The  Constitutiona]  party,  amidst  their  general  humiliationf  had  lost  almosc 
an  influence  in  the  mimstryy  and  could  only  communicate  with  the  King  under- 
handt  and  in  a  secret  manner* — as  if  they  had  been  in  ftot  his  friends  and  par- 
tisans, not  the  causes  of,  or  willing  consenters  tOt  his  present  imprisoned  and 
disabled  condition.    Of  six  ministers,  by  whom  De  Lessart  and  Ins  comrades 
had  been  replaced,  the  husband  of  Madame  Roland,  and  two  others,  Servan 
and  Glavieie,  were  zealous  republicans;  Duranthon  and  Lacoste  were  modecatn 
hi  their  politics,  but  timorous  in  character;  the  sixth,  Dumooriei,  who  held  the 
war  department,  was  the  personal  rival  of  La  Fayette,  both  in  civil  and  military 
matters,  and  the  enemy,  therefore,  of  the  Constituti<Nial  party.    It  is  now,  ftir 
the  first  time,  that  we  mention  one  of  those  names  renowned  in  mihtary  histewyi 
which  had  the  address  to  attract  Victory  to  the  French  banners,  to  which  she  so 
long  appeared  to  adhere  without  shadow  of  changing.    Dumouries  passed  eaiij 
from  the  scene,  but  left  his  name  strmoigly  written  in  the  annals  of  France. 

Dumouriez  was  little  in  person,  but  full  of  vivacity  and  talent;  a  brave  soldier, 
having  distinguished  himself  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  Poland;  an  able  and 
skilful  intriguer,  and  well  fitted  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  times  of  publi» 
confiision.  He  has  never  been  supposed  to  possess  any  great  firmness  of  prin 
ciple,  whether  public  or  private;  but  a  soMier^s  honour,  and  a  soldier's  ^nk- 
neas,  together  with  the  habits  of  good  society,  led  him  to  contemn  and  hate  the 
sordid  treachery,  cruelty,  and  cynicism  of  the  Jacobins;  while  lus  wit  and  com- 
mon sense  enabled  him  to  see  through  and  deride  the  affected  and  pedantic 
frtfiaticism  of  repubhcan  zeal  of  the  Girondists,  who*  he  [Mainly  saw,  were 
amusing  themselves  with  schemes  to  which  the  country  of  France*  the  age* 
and  the  state  of  manners,  were  absolutely  opposed.  Thus,  he  held  the  situation 
(^minister  at  war* coquetting  with  all  parties;  wearing  one  evening  in  the  Ja- 
cobin Club  the  red  ni^tcap,  which  was  the  badge  of  breechless  freedom,  and 
the  next,  with  better  sincerity,  advising  the  King  how  he  might  avoid  the  ap- 
proaching evils;  though  the  by-roads  he  pointed  out  were  oft^  too  indirect  to 
be  trodden  by  the  good  and  honest  prince,  to  whom  Providence  had,  in  Du- 
mouriez,  assigned  a  counsellor  better  fitted  to  a  less  scrupulous  sovereign.  The 
King  nevertheless  reposed  considerable  confidence  in  the  general,  which,  if  not 
answered  with  all  the  devotion  of  loyalty,  was  at  least  never  betrayed. 

The  Republican  ministers  were  scarce  qualified  by  their  talents,  to  assume 
the  air  of  Areopagites,  or  Roman  tribunes.  Rokuid,  by  himself,  was  but  a 
tiresome  pedant,  and  he  could  not  bring  his  wife  to  the  cabinet  council,  al- 
though it  is  said  die  attempted  to  make  her  way  to  the  ministerial  dinners.* 
His  colleagues  were  of  the  same  character,  and  affected  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  lUng  a  stoical  contempt  of  the  forms  of  the  court,  although,  in  effect, 
these  are  like  other  courtesies  of  society,  which  it  costs  little  to  observe,  and  is 
brutal  to  neglect.!    Besides  petty  insults  of  this  sort,  there  was  a  totd  want  of 


*  So  MTi  Dm  Ferriem,  and  pretenda  that  Madame  Rolaad'a  pratenaioiia  to  be  preaauted  at  Iho 
ninbterial  portiea  beiiif  rejoctad^  waa  Um  firat  breach  to  the  amicable  UBdentanduig  of  the  min> 
iatera.  But  nothinsef  thia  aort  la  to  be  ftHind  in  Madame  Rolaiid*a  MeoMiiiea,  tmd  we  are  eonft* 
dent  she  would  have  recorded  it,  had  the  fhet  bees  aoeurate. 

f  When  Roland,  whose  dreaa  waa  aomewhat  like  that  of  a  Qnaker,  ippeared  at  eoert  in  ahoe- 
fCrinsa,  the  aaher  approached  htm  with  a  aerere  look,  and  addreaaed  him,  *^How,  air,  no  bnoklea  !** 
— «•  Ah,**  aald  Dumontiei,  who  langhed  at  all  and  at  evwjthiag ,  ••  all  ia  tail.** 
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oonfidenee  on  both  Mesy  in  the  iDtercourse  betwixt  them  and  the  King.  If 
4lie  nimttere  were  desirooB  to  penetrate  his  sentiments  on  any  particular,  sub- 
ject, Looifl  evaded  them  by  turning  the  discourse  on  matters  of  vague  and 
^oneral  import ;  and  did  he*  on  the  other  hand*  press  them  to  adopt  any  par- 
Cicukr  measuret  they  were  ookl  and  reserved)  and  excused  themselves  under 
the  aheher  of  their  personal  respomdbility.  Indeed*  how  was  it  possible  that 
confidence  could  exist  betwixt  the  King  and  his  Republican  ministers,  when 
the  principal  object  of  the  latter  was  to  procure  the  abolition  of  the  regal  (fignity, 
•nd  when  the  former  was  completely  aware  that  such  was  their  purpose  ? 

The  imt  step  adopted  If  the  tetions  of  Girondists  and  Jacobins,  who  moved 
tewaids  the  same  object  side  by  side,  though  not  hand  in  hand,  was  to  deprive 
the  King  of  a  guard,  assigned  him  by  the  Constitution,  in  heu  of  his  disbanded 
Cardes  de  Corp9.  It  was,  indeed,  of  doubtfid  loyalty,  being  partly  levied  from 
aoldieiB  of  the  line,  partly  from  the  citizens,  and  imbued  in  many  cases  with 
tbe  revohitionary  spirit  <^the  day ;  but  they  were  officered  by  persons  selected 
fixr  their  attachment  to  the  King,  and  even  their  name  of  Guards  expressed  and 
inspired  an  etpni  de  eorpe^  which  might  be  fbrmidabie.  Various  causes  of  sus- 
picion weie  alleged  against  this  guard — ^that  they  kept  in  their  barracks  a  white 
flag  (which  proved  to  be  the  ornament  of  a  cake  presented  to  them  by  the 
]>muphin) — that  thw  sword-hilts  were  formed  into  the  fashion  of  a  cock,  which 
announced  some  antiHrevolutionary  enigmar-4hat  attempts  were  made  to  alienate 
them  fifom  the  Assembly,  and  fix  their  afiections  on  the  King.  The  guard 
contained  several  spies,  who  had  taken  that  service  for  the  purpose  of  betraying 
its  secrets  to  the  Jacobins.  Three  or  four  of  these  men,  produced  at  the  bar, 
affiraied  much  that  was,  and  much  that  was  not  true;  and  amid  the  causes 
Chey  had  for  distrusting  the  King,  and  their  reasons  for  desiring  to  weak^i  him, 
the  Assembly  decreed  the  reduction  of  the  Constitutional  Guard.  The  King 
was  with  difficulty  persuaded  not  to  oppose  his  Fsto,  and  was  thus  1^  almost 
totally  undefended  to  the  next  blast  of  the  revolutionary  tempest. 

Every  successive  proceeding  of  the  factions  tended  to  show  more  strongly, 
thattfaestorm  was  qieedily  to  arise.  The  invention  of  the  Jacobins  exhausted 
itaelf  in  proposing  and  adopting  revolutionary  measure  ao  extravagant,  that. 
very  shame  prevented  the  Girondists  from  becomiDg  parties  to  them.  Such  was 
the  carrying  the  atrocious  cut-throat  Jourdaiu  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of 
Avignon,  where  he  had  piled  eighty  carcases  into  a  glaciere  in  the  course  of 
one  nii^t.  A  less  atrocious*' but  not  less  insolent  proceeding,  was  the  feast 
given  in  honour  of  the  regimrat  of  Chateau  Vaux,  whose  mutiny  had  been  put 
down  at  Nancy  by  Monsieur  de  Bouill^,  acting  under  the  express  decree  of  the 
fint  National  Assembly. 

In  a  woid,  understuiding  much  better  than  the  Brissotins  the  taste  of  the 
Tolgar  for  wfaAt  was  most  violent,  gross,  and  exaggerated^  the  Jacobins  purveyed 
for  them  accordingly,  filled  their  eara  with  the  most  incredible  reports,  and 
»  gulled  their  eyes  by  the  most  absurd  pageants. 

llie  Girondists,  retaining  some  taste  and  some  principle,  were  left  fa^bebind 
in  the  race  of  vulgar  popularity,  where  he  that  throws  off  every  mark  of  decency 
bids  most  ftir  to  gain  the  prize.  They  beheld  with  mortification  feats  which 
they  could  not  emulate,  and  felt  that  their  own  assertions  of  their  attachment 
to  fireedom,  emphatic  as  they  were,  seemed  cold  and  spirideas  compared  to  the 
extravagant  and  flaming  declamations  of  the  Jacobins.  They  regarded  with 
envy  the  advantages  which  their  rivaJs  acquired  by  those  exaggerated  proceed- 
ings, and  were  startled  to  find  how  fer  they  were  Hke  to  be  outstripped  by  those 
uncompromising  and  unhesitating  demagogues.  The  Girondists  became  sen- 
sible that  a  struggle  approached,  in  which,  notwithstanding  their  strength  in 
the  Assembly,  they  must  be  vanquished,  unless  they  could  raise  up  some  body 
of  forces,  entirely  dependent  on  themselves,  to  be  opposed  in  time  of  need  to 
the  Jacobin  insurgents.    This  was  indeed  essentially  necea«iBiry  to  their  personal 
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safety,  and  to  the  st&bilHy  of  thehr  povet.  if  they  looked  (o  €h^  NatfioiMl 
Guard)  they  fourid  such  of  that  body  as  were  no  longer  attached  to  La  Fsyett^ 
tvearied  of  revolutions,  unmoved  by  the  prospect  of  a  republic^  and  only  desiNias 
to  protect  their  shops  and  property.  If  they  turned  their  eyes  to  the  kiwct 
ordefS)  and  especially  the  suburbs,  the  myriads  of  pikemen  which  tiiey  could 
pour  forth  were  all  devoted  to  the  Jacobins,  fS'om  whom  theur  leaders  rcecired 
orders  and  regular  pay. 

The  scheme  of  a  departmental  army  was  resorted  to  by  ^e  Girondists  as  Ae 
least  startling,  yet  most  certain  mode  of  bringing  together  a  military  force  snS* 
cient  to  support  the  schemes  of  the  new  administration.  Five  men  were  to  beliir- 
inshed  by  every  canton  in  France,  which  would  produce  a  body  of  20,000  trodp9 
to  be  armed  and  trained  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  This  force  was  to  serve  as  n 
Central  army  to  reinforce  the  soldiers  oh  the  frontier,  and  maintain  order  in  tiie 
capital,  as  occasion  should  demand.  The  measure,  proposed  by  the  GirondiBts* 
was  unexpectecfiy  fbrthered  by  the  Jacobins,  who  plainly  saw,  that  through  the 
means  of  their  afiifiated  societies,  which  existed  in  every  canton,  they  wonold  be 
able  to  dictate  the  choice  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  depaftmental  army,  that,  whea 
assembled,  it  should  add  to  the  power  of  their  insurrectionary  bands  at  Puria* 
instead  of  controlling  them. 

The  citizens  of  Paris  were  disposed  to  consider  this  concourse  of  undis- 
ciplined troops  under  the  walls  of  the  city  as  dangerous  to  its  safety,  and  an 
insult  to  the  National  Guard,  hitherto  thought  adequate  to  the  defence  of  the 
metropolis.  They  petitioned  the  Assembly  against  the  measure,  and  even  ii^ 
voked  the  King  to  reject  the  decree,  when  it  should  pass  through  that  body. 

To  this  course  Louis  was  himsdf  sufficiently  inclined,  for  neither  he  nor  aaf 
one  doubted  that  the  real  object  of  the  Girondists  was  to  bring  together  sudi 
an  army,  as  would  enable  them  to  declare  thdr  beloved  republic  without  fear  of 
La  Fayette,  even  if  he  should  find  himself  able  to  bring  the  army  which  he  com* 
manded  to  his  own  sentiments  on  the  subject 

Dumouriez  warned  Louis  against  following  this  course  of  direct  opposition  to 
the  Assembly*  He  allowed,  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  proposal  was 
evident  to  every  thinking  fieraon,  but  still  its  ostensible  object  being  the  protec- 
tion of  the  country  and  capital,  the  King,  he  said,  would,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
vulgar,  be  regarded  as  a  fevourer  of  the  foreign  invasion,  if  he  objected  to  m 
measure  represented  as  essential  to  the  protection  of  Paris.  He  undertook,  a» 
Minister  of  War,  that  as  fast  as  a  few  hundreds  of  the  departmental  forces 
arrived,  he  would  have  them  regimented  and  dismissed  to  the  frontier,  where 
their  assistance  was  more  necessary  than  at  home.  But  all  his  remonstrancee 
on  this  subject  were  in  vain.  Louis  resolved  at  all  risks  to  place  his  Veto  on 
the  measure.  He  probably  relied  on  the  feelings  of  the  National  Guard,  of 
which  one  or  two  divisions  were  much  attached  to  him,  while  the  dispositions 
of  the  whole  had  been  certainly  ameliorated,  from  their  fear  of  fresh  confusion 
by  means  of  these  new  levies.  Perhaps,  also,  the  King  could  not  bring  him-  • 
self  at  once  to  trust  the  versatile  disposition  of  Dumouriez,  whose  fidelity,  how- 
ever, we  see  no  reason  for  suspecting. 

Another  renewed  point  of  discussion  and  disagreement  betwixt  the  King 
and  his  ministers,  respected  tlic  recusant  clergy.  A  decree  was  passed  in  the 
Assembly,  that  such  priests  as  might  be  convicted  of  a  refusal  to  subscribe  the 
oatli  to  the  civil  Constitution,  should  be  liable  to  deportation.  This  was  a  point 
of  conscience  with  Louis,  and  was  probibly  brought  forward  in  aider  to  hasten 
him  into  a  resignation  of  the  crown.  He  stood  firm  accordingly,  and  de- 
termmcd  to  opj>ose  his  Vefo  to  this  decree  also,  in  spite  at  once  of  all  the  argu- 
ments which  the  worldly  prudence,  of  Dumouriez  could  object,  and  of  the 
urgency^of  the  Republican  ministers. 

The  firm  refusal  of  the  King  disconcerted  the  measures  of  the  Girondist  coun- 
fceUore.    Madame  Roland  utideftook  to^maU  the  too  scrupulous  menarch 
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the  errors  of  his.  ways ;  and  composed,  in  name  of  her  husband  and  two  of 
his  colleagues,  a  long  letter,  to  which  Dumouriez  and  the<other  two  refused  to 
phice  their  names.  It  was  written  in  what  the  Citoyennye  termed  an  austere 
lone  of  truth ;  that  is  to  say,  without  any  of  the  usual  marks  of  deference  and 
respect,  and  with  a  harshness  calculated  to  jar  all  the  feelings,  affectionate  or 
religious,  of  him  whom  they  still  called  King.  Alas !  the  severest  and  most 
offensive  truths,  however  late  in  reaching  the  ears  of  powerful  and  prosperous 
monarchs,  make  themselves  sternly  loud  to  those  princes  who  are  captive  and 
unfriended.  Louis  might  have  replied  to  this  rude  expostulation  like  the  knight 
who  received  a  blow  from  an  enemy  when  he  was  disarmed,  and  a  prisoner, — 
^  There  is  Uttle  bravery  in  this  now.^^  The  King,  however,  gave  way  to  his 
resentment  as  &r  as  he  could.  He  dismissed  Roland  and  the  other  two  min* 
isters,  and  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  Dumouriez,  Duranthon,  and  Lacoste,  U 
retain  their  situations,  and  endeavoured  to  supply  the  place  of  those  whom  he 
had  deprived  of  ofhce ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  purchase  their  adherence,  by 
ratifying  the  decree  concerning  the  federal  or  departmental  army  of  twen^ 
thousand  men,  on  condition  that  they  should  rendezvous  at  Soissons,  not  at 
Paris.  On  the  decree  against  the  priests,  his  resolution  continued  unmoved, 
and  immoveable.  Thus  Religion,  which  had  for  half  a  century  been  so  stightly 
regarded  in  France,  at  length  interposed  her  influence  in  deciding  the  fate  of 
the  King  and  the  kingdom. 

The  three  discarded  ministers  affected  to  congratulate  each  other  on  being 
released  from  scenes  so  uncongenial  to  their  republican  virtues  and  sentiments, 
as  the  anti<chamber8  of  a  court,  where  men  were  forced  to  wear  buckles  in- 
stead of  shoe-strings,  or  undergo  the  frowns  of  ushers  and  masters  of  cere- 
monies, and  where  patriotic  tongues  were  compelled  to  practise  court-language, 
and  to  address  a  being  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  their  own,  with  Uie 
titles  of  Sire,  and  your  Majesty.  The  unhappy  pedants  were  not  long  in 
learning  that  there  are  constraints  worse  to  undergo  than  th^  etiquette  of  a 
court,  and  sterner  despots  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  a  republic,  than  the 
good-humoured  and  lenient  Louis.  As  soon  as  dismissed,  they  posted  to  the 
Assembly,  to  claim  the  applause  due  to  sufiering  virtue,  and  to  exhibit  their 
letter  to  those  for  whose  ears  it  was  really  written — ^the  sympathising  demo- 
crats and  the  tribunes. 

They  were  accordingly,  as  victims  of  their  democratic  zeal,  received  with 
acclamation;  but  the  triumph  of  those  who  bestowed  it,  was  unexpectedly 
qualified  and  diminished.  Dumouriez,  who  spoke  fluently,  and  had  collected 
pit>ofs  for  such  a  moment,  overwhelmed  the  Assembly  by  a  charge  of  total 
neglect  and  incapacity,  against  Roland  and  his  two  colleagues.  He  spoke  of 
nnrecruited  armies,  ungarrisoned  forts,  unprovided  commissariats,  in  a  tone 
which  compelled  the  Assembly  to  receive  his  denunciations  against  his  late 
associates  in  the  ministry. 

But  although  his  unpleasant  and  threatening  communications  made  a  mo- 
mentary impression  on  the  Assembly,  almost  in  spite  of  themselves,  the  wily 
and  variable  orator  saw  that  he  could  only  maintain  his  ground  as  minbter,  by 
procuring,  if  possible,  the  assent  of  the  King  to  the  decree  against  the  recu- 
sant cleigy.  He  made  a  final  attempt,  along  with  his  ephemeral  colleagues ; 
stated  his  conviction,  that  the  refiisal  of  the  King,  if  persisted  in,  would  be 
the  cause  of  insurrection ;  and,  finally,  tendered  his  resignation,  in  case  their 
urgent  advice  should  be  neglected.  "  Think  not  to  terrify  me  by  threats," 
reptied  Louis»  "  My  resolution  is  fixed.'*  Dumouriez  was  not  a  man  to  per- 
ish under  the  ruins  of  the  throne  which  he  could  not  preserve.  His  resigna 
txon  was  again  tendered  and  accepted,  not  without  marks  of  sensibility  on  the 
King*9  part  and  his  own ;  and  having  thus  saved  a  part  of  his  credit  with  the 
Assembly,  who  respected  his  talents,  and  desired  to  use  them  against  the  in- 
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vaders^  he  departed  from  Paris  to  the  frontiefs,  to  lead  the  van  anuM^  the 
French  TiclorB. 

Louis  was  now  left  to  the  pitiless  storm  of  revolution,  without  the  assistance 
of  any  one  who  could  in  the  least  assist  him  in  piloting  through  the  tempest. 
The  few  .courtiers— K>r,  much  better  named — the  few  ancient  and  attached 
fiiends,  who  remained  around  his  person,  possessed  neither  talents  nor  influ- 
ence to  aid  him ;  they  could  but  lament  his  misfortunes  and  share  his  ruhi. 
He  himself  expressed  a  deep  conviction,  that  his  death  was  near  at  hand,  jet 
the  apprehension  neither  altered  his  firmness  upon  points  to  which  he  esteem- 
ed hu  conscience  was  party,  nor  changed  the  general  quiet. placidity  of  his 
temper.     A  negotiation  to  resign  his  crown  was,  perhaps,  the  only  mode 
which  remained,  affording  even  a  chance  to  avert  his  fate;  but  the, days  of 
deposed  monarchs  are  seldom  long,  and  no  pledge  could  have  assured  Louis 
that  any  terms  which  the  Girondists  might  grant,  would  have  been  ratified  by 
their  sterner  and  uncompromising  rivals  of  the  Jacobin  party.     These  men 
had  been  long  determined  to  make  his  body  the  step  to  their  iniquitous  power. 
They  afiected  to  feel  for  the  cause  of  the  people,  with  the  zeal  which  goes  to 
slaying.    They  had  heaped  upon  the  crown,  and  its  unhappy  wearer,  all  the 
guUt  and  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  Revolution ;  it  was  incumbei^  on  them  to 
show  that  they  were  serious  in  their  charge,  by  rendering  Louis  a  sin-ofiering 
for  the  nation.    On  the  whole,  it  was  &e  more  Jungly  part  not  to  degrade 
himself  by  bis  own  voluntary  act,  but  to  await  the  period  which  was  to  close 
at  oaoe  his  life  and  his  reign.     He  named  his  last  ministry  fiom  the  dispirited 
remnants  of  the  Constitutional  party,  which  still  made  a  feeble  and  unsupport- 
ed straggle  against  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins  in  the  Assembly.    They  did 
not  long  ei\joy  their  precarious  office. 

The  (actions  last  named  w^^  now  united  in  the  purpose  of  precipitating 
the  King  fix)m  his  throne  by  actual  and  direct  force.  The  voice  of  the 
GiMHicbstB  Vergniaud  had  already  proclaimed  in  the  Assembly.  ^^  Terror,'* 
he  said,  ^  must,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  burst  its  way  into  yonder  palace, 
whence  she  has  so  often  sallied  forth  at  the  command  of  monarchs." 

Though  the  insurrection  was  resolved  upon,  and  thus  openly  announced, 
each  faction  was  jealous  of  the  force  which  the  other  was  to  employ,  and  ap- 
prehensive of  the  use  which  might  be  made  of  it  against  themselves,  after  the 
conquest  was  obtained.  But,  however  suspicious  of  each  other,  diey  were 
still  more  desirous  of  their  common  object,  the  destruction  of  the  throne,  and 
the  erection  of  a  republic,  which  the  Brissotins  supposed  they  could  hold  un- 
der their  rule,  and  which  the  Jacobins  were  determined  to  retain  under  their 
misrule*  An  insurrection  was  at  length  arranged,  which  had  all  the  character 
of  that  which  brought  the  King  a  prisoner  fix>m  Versailles,  the  Jacobins  being 
the  prime  movers  of  their  desperate  followers,  and  the  actors  on  both  occa- 
sions; while  the  Girondists,  on  the  20th  June  1792,  hoped,  like  the  Constitu* 
tionalists  on  the  6th  October  1789,  to  gain  the  advantage  of  the  enterprise 
which  their  own  force  would  have  been  imable  to  accomplish.  The  commu- 
nity, or  magistracy,  of  Paris,  which  was  entirely  under  the  dominion  of 
Robespierre,  Danton,  and  the  Jacobins,  had  been  long  providing  for  such  an 
enterprise,  and  under  pretext  that  they  were  arming  the  lower  classes  against 
invasion,  had  (fistributed  pikes  and  other  weapons  to  the  rabble,  who  were  to 
be  used  on  this  occasion. 

On  the  20th  June,  the  sansculottes  of  the  subm-bs  of  Saint  Mar^eau  and 
Saint  Antoine  assembled  together,  armed  vrith  pikes,  scythes,  hay-forks,  and 
weapons  of  every  description,  whether  those  actually  forged  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  mankind,  or  those  which,  invented  for  peaceful  purposes,  are  readily 
converted  by  popular  fuiy  into  offensive  arms.  They  seemed,  notwithstandiiig 
their  great  awnbers,  to  act  under  authority,  and  amid  their  cries,  (heir  songs, 
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tJieir  dances,  and  the  wild  inteimixlure  of  grotesque  and  fearfid  revd,  irppear- 
ed  to  move  by  command,  and  to  act  with  an  nnanimity  that  gvm  die  enect  of 
order  to  that  which  was  in  itself  confusion.  They  were  divided  into  t)odies, 
and  had  their  leaders.  Standards  also  were  displayed,  carefully  selected  to 
express  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  wretches  who  were  assembled  und^ 
them.  One  ensign  was  a  pair  of  tattered  breeches,  with  the  motto,  ^^  FtoenC 
le9  Sans  Culottes y  Anotfier  ensign-bearer,  dressed  in  blacky  carried  on  a 
kmg  pole  a  hog's  harslet,  that  is,  part  of  the  entrails  of  that  animal,  still 
bloody,  with  the  legend,  ^^  La  fressure  d'tm  ArUtocrcA,'*^  This  formidabk 
assemUage  was  speedily  recruited  by  the  mob  of  Paris,  to  an  immense  mul* 
titude,  whose  language,  gestures,  and  appearance,  all  combined  to  announce 
some  violent  catastrophe. 

The  terrified  citizens,  afraid  of  general  pillage,  concentrated  themselves^*^ 
not  to  defend  the  King  or  protect  the  National  Assembly,  but  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Palais  Royale,  where  the  splendour  of  the  shops  was  most  likely 
to  attract  the  cupidity  of  the  sansculottes.  A  strong  force  of  armed  citizens 
guarded  all  the  avenues  to  this  temple  of  Mammon,  and,  by  excluding  the  in- 
surgents from  its  precincts,  showed  what  they  could  have  done  for  the  Hall 
of  the  Legislature,  or  the  palace  of  the  monarch,  had  the  cause  of  either 
found  £ivour  in  their  eyes. 

The  insurrection  rolled  on  to  the  Hall  of  the  Assembly,  surrounded 
the  alarmed  deputies,  and  filled  with  armed  men  every  avenue  of  ap- 
proach ;  talked  of  a  petition  which  they  meant  to  present,  and  demanded  to 
file  through  the  Hall  to  display  the  force  by  which  it  was  supported.  The 
terrified  members  had  nothing  better  to  reply,  than  by  a  request  that  the  in- 
surgents should  only  enter  the  Assembly  by  a  representative  deputation — at 
least  that,  coming  in  a  body,  they  should  leave  their  arms  behind.  The  for- 
midable petitifNiers  laughed  at  both  proposals,  and  poured  through  the  Hall, 
shaking  in  triumph  their  insurrectionary  weapons.  The  Assembly,  meanwhile, 
made  rather  an  ignoble  figure ;  and  their  attempts  to  preserve  an  outward 
appearance  of  indifference,  and  even  of  cordiality  towards  their  foul  and 
finghtlul  viffltants,  have  been  aptly  compared  to  a  band  of  wnstched  come- 
dians, endeavouring  to  mitigate  the  resentment  of  a  brutal  and  incensed 
audience.* 

From  the  Hall  of  the  Assembly,  the  populace  rashed  to  the  TinOeries. 
Preparations  had  been  made  for  defence,  and  several  bodies  of  troops  were 
judiciously  placed,  who,  with  the  advantages  afibrded  by  the  grates  and  walls, 
might  have  defended  their  posts  against  the  armed  rabble  which  approached. 
But  there  was  neither  union,  loydty^  nor  energy,  in  those  to  whom  the  de- 
fence was  intrusted,  nor  did  the  Ring,  by  placing  himself  at  their  heaAi  <^t- 
*tempt  to  give  animation  to  their  courage. 

The  National  Guards  drew  off  at  the  command  of  the  two  municipal  offi- 
cers, decked  with  their  scarfi  of  office,  who  charged  them  not  to  oppose  the 
will  of  the  people.  The  grates  were  dashed  to  pieces  with  sledge  hammers. 
The  gates  of  the  palace  itself  were  shut,  but  the  rabble,  turning  a  cannon 
upon  them,  compelled  entrance,  and  those  apartments  of  royal  magnificence, 

*  It  may  be  aUeged  in  excnoe,  that  the  Aaienibly  had  no  raaoatce  bat  aubmianoii.  Yet,  bn?e 
men  in  aimilar  circumatances  have,  by  a  timely  exertion  of  tpirit,  averted  mmUar  inaolenciea. 
When  the  furioua  Anti-Catholic  mob  was  in  possossiqn  of  the  avenues  to,  and  even  the  lobbies  of, 
the  HoQse  of  Commona,  in  17S0,  General  Coamo  Gdrdon,  a  member  of  the  House,  went  no  to 
the  nnfortonate  nobleman  under  wlioae  guidance  they  were  aupposed  to  act,  and  addressed  him 
thns :  "  My  lord,  is  it  your  purpose  to  bring  your  raseally  adherents  into  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
—for  if  so,  I  aoprise  you,  that  the  instant  one  of  them  enters,  I  pass  my  sword,  not  through  his 
bodv,  bnt  your^iordahipV*'  The  hint  waa  sufficient,  and  the  mob  waa  directed  to  another  quarter. 
Unoonbtedly  there  were,  in  the  French  Legislative  Assemblv,  men  capable  of  conjuring  down 
the  storm  Uicy  had  nuBcd,  and  who  might  nave  been  movea  to  do  so,  had  any  man  of  coorafs 
made  them  directly  and  personally  nisponsible  for  the  consequences. 
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•o  long  the  pride  of  France,  were  laid  open  to  the  multitude,  like  those  of 
Troy  to  her  invaders ; — 

Apparet  domiiB  intus,  et  atria  longa  patefcunt, 
Apparent  Priami  et  veterum  penetralia  reg^um.* 

The  august  palace  of  the  proud  house  of  Bourbon  lay  thus  exposed  to  the 
rude  gaze,  and  vulgar  tread,  of  a  brutal  and  ferocious  rabble.     Who  daned 
have  prophesied  such  an  event  to  the  royal  founders  of  this  stately  pile,  to  the 
chivalrous  Henry  of  Navarre,  or  the  magnificent  Louis  XIV. ! — The  door  of 
the  apartment  entering  into  the  vestibule  was  opened  by  the  hands  of  Louis 
himself,  the  ill-fated  representative  of  this  lofty  line.     He  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty the  thrust  of  a  bayonet,  made  as  the  door  was  in  the  act  of  expanding. 
There  were  around  him  a  handful  of  courtiers,  and  a  few  of  the  grenadiers 
of  the  National  Guard,  belonging  to  the  section  of  Filles  Saint  Thomas,  which 
had  been  always  distinguished  for  fidelity.     They  hurried  and  almost  forced 
the  King  into  the  embrazure  of  a  window,  erected  a  sort  of  barricade  in  front 
with  tables,  and  stood  beside  him  as  his  defenders.     The  crowd,  at  their  first 
entrance,  levelled  their  pikes  at  Madame  Elizabeth,  whom  they  mistook  for 
the  Queen.     "  Why  did  you  undeceive  them  ?*'  said  the  heroic  princess  to 
those  around  her — "  It  might  have  saved  the  life  of  my  sister."     Even  the 
insurgents  were  affected  by  this  trait  of  heroism.     They  had  encountered  none 
of  those  obstacles  which  chafe  such  minds,  and  make  them  thirsty  of  blood, 
and  it  would  seem  that  their  leaders  had  not  received  decided  orders,  or,  hav- 
ing received  them,  did  not  think  the  time  served  for  their  execution.     The  in- 
surgents defiled  through  the  apartments,  and  passed  the  King,  now  joined  by 
the  Queen  with  her  children.     The  former,  though  in  the  utmost  personal  dan- 
ger, would  not  be  separated  from  her  husband,  exclaiming,  that  her  post  was 
by  his  side ;  the  latter  were  weeping  with  terror  at  a  scene  so  horrible. 

The  people  seemed  moved,  or  rather  their  purpose  was  deprived  of  thaj 
energetic  unanimity  which  had  hitherto  carried  them  so  far.  Some  shouted 
against  the  veto— some  against  the  unconstitutional  priests,  some  more  mod- 
estly called  out  for  lowering  the  price  of  bread  and  butcher-meat.  One  of 
them  flung  a  red  cap  to  the  King,  who  quietly  drew  it  upon  his  head ;  an- 
other offered  him  a  bottle,  and  commanded  him  to  drink  to  the  Nation.  No 
glass  could  be  had,  and  he  was  obliged  to  drink  out  of  the  bottle.  These  in- 
cidents are  grotesque  and  degrading,  but  they  are  redeemed  by  one  of  much 
dignity.  "  Fear  nothing,  Sire,"  said  one  of  the  faithful  grenadiers  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  who  defended*  him.  The  King  took  his  hand,  and  pressing  it  to 
his  heart,  replied,  "  Judge  yourself  if  I  fear." 

Various  leaders  of  the  Republicans  were  present  at  this  extraordinary  scene^ 
in  the  apartments,  or  in  the  garden,  and  expressed  themselves  according  to 
their  various  sentiments.  "  What  a  figure  they  have  made  of  him  with  the 
red  night-cap  and  the  bottle!"  said  Manuel,  the  Procureur  of  the  Commune 
of  Paris. — ^'  What  a  magnificent  spectacle !"  said  the  artist  David,  looking 
out  upon  the  tumultuary  sea  of  pikes,  agitated  by  fifiy  thousand  hands,  as  they 
I  rose  and  sunk,  welked  ^d  waved  ; — "  Tremble,  tremble,  tyrants !" — '^  They 
are  in  a  ^r  train,"  said  the  fierce  Gorsas ;  ^^  we  shall  soon  see  their  pikes 
garnished  with  several  heads."  The  crowds  who  thrust  forward  into  the  palace 


*  Dryden  has  expanded  these  magnificent  lines,  without  expressing  entirely  either  their  litonJ 
meaning  or  their  spirit.  But  he  has  added,  aii^sual,  beautiful  ideas  of  his  own,  oquaUy  applicable 
to  the  scene  described  in  the  text : 

A  mighty  breach  is  made ;  the  rooms  concealM 

Appear,  and  aU  the  palace  is  revealed ; 

Tne  halls  of  audience,  and  of  public  state. 

And  where  the  lovely  Queen  in  secret  sate; 

Arm*d  soldiers  now  by  trembling  maids  arc  seen. 

With  not  a  door,  and  scarce  a  space  between.— JBnetd,  Book  11. 
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and  the  presence,  were  pressed  together  till  the  heat  increased  almost  to  suffo- 
cation, nor  did  there  appear  any  end  to  the  confusion. 

Late  and  alow,  the  Legislative  Assembly  did  at  length  send  a  deputation  of 
twenty-five  members  to  the  palace.     Their  arrival  put  an  end  to  the  tumult ; 
for  Pethion,  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  the  other  authorities,  who  had  hitherto 
been  well  nigh  passive,  now  exerted  themselves  to  clear  away  the  armed  popu- 
lace from  the  palace  and  gardens,  and  were  so  readily  obeyed,  that  it  was  evi- 
dent that  similar  efforts  would  have  entirely  prevented  the  insurrection.     The 
^^  poor  and  virtuous  people,''  as  Robespierre  used  to  call  them,  with  an  affected 
unction  of  pronunciation,  retired  for  once  with  their  pikes  unbloodied,  not  a 
little  marvelling  why  they  had  been  called  together  for  such  a  harmless  purpose. 
That  a  mine  so  formidable  should  have  exploded  without*effect,  gave  some 
momentary  advantages  to  the  party  at  whose  safety  it  was  aimed.     Men  of 
worth  exclaimed  against  the  infamy  of  such  a  gratuitous  insult  to  the  Crown, 
while  it  was  still  called  a  Constitutional  authority.     Men  of  substance  dreaded 
the  recurrence  of  such  acts  of  revolutionary  violence,  and  the  commencement 
of  riots,  which  were  likely  to  end  in  pillage.     Petitions  were  presented  to  the 
Assembly,  covered  with  the  names  of  thousands,  praying  that  the  leaders  of  the 
insurgents  should  be  brought  to  punishment ;  while  the  King  demanded,  in  a 
tone  which  seemed  to  appeal  to  France  and  to  Europe,  some  satisfaction  for 
his  insulted  dignity,  the  violation  of  his  palace,  and  the  danger  of  his  person. 
But  La  Fayette,  at  tlie  head  of  an  army  whose  affections  he  was  supposed  to 
possess,  was  the  most  formidable  intercessor.     He  had  two  or  three  days  be- 
fore transmitted  to  tiie  Assembly  a  letter,  or  rather  a  remonstrance,  in  which, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  army,  as  well  as  his  own,  he  expressed  the  highest 
dissatisfaction  with  the  recent  events  at  Paris,  complaining  of  the  various  acts 
of  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  the  personal  disrespect  offered  to  the 
Ring.     This  letter  of  itself  had  been  accounted  an  enormous  offence,  both  by 
the  Jacobins  and  the  Girondists ;  but  the  tumult  of  the  20th  of  June  roused 
the  General  to  bolder  acts  of  intercession. 

On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  of  June,  aU  parties  heard  with  as  much  in- 
terest as  anxiety,  that  General  La  Fayette  was  in  Paris.  He  came,  indeed, 
only  with  a  part  of  his  staff.  Had  he  brought  with  him  a  moderate  body  of 
troops  upon  whom  he  could  have  absolutely  depended,  his  presence  so  support- 
ed, in  addition  to  his  influence  in  Paris,  would  have  settled  the  point  at  issue. 
But  tlie  General  might  hesitate  to  diminish  the  French  army  then  in  front  of 
the  enemy,  and  by  doing  so  to  take  on  himself  the  responsibiUty  of  what  might 
happen  in  his  absence ;  or,  as  it  appeared  from  subsequent  events,  he  may  not 
have  dared  to  repose  the  necessary  confidence  in  any  corps  of  his  army,  so 
completely  had  they  been  imbued  with  the  revolutionary  spirit.  Still  his  arri- 
val, thus  shghtly  attended,  indicated  a  confidence  in  his  own  resources,  which 
was  calculated  to  strike  the  opposite  party  with  anxious  apprehension. 

He  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  and  addressed  the  members  in  a 
strain  of  decision  which  had  not  been  lately  heard  on  the  part  of  those  who 
pleaded  the  royal  cause  in  that  place.  He  denounced  the  authors  of  the  vio- 
lence committed  on  the  20th  of  June,  declared  that  several  corps  of  his  army 
had  addressed  him,  and  that  he  came  to  express  their  horror  as  well  as  his  own 
at  the  rapid  progress  of  faction ;  and  to  demand  that  such  measures  should 
be  taken  as  to  ensure  the  defenders  of  France,  that  while  they  were  shedding 
their  blood  on  the  frontiers,  the  Constitution,  for  which  they  combated,  should 
not  be  destroyed  by  traitors  in  the  interior.  This  speech,  delivered  by  a  man 
of  great  courage  and  redoubted  influence,  had  considerable  effect.  The 
Girondists,  indeed,  proposed  to  inquire,  whether  La  Fayette  had  permission 
from  the  Minister  of  War  to  leave  the  command  of  his  army ;  and  sneeringly 
affirmed,  that  the  Austrians  must  needs  have  retreated  from  the  frontier,  smce 
the  General  of  the  French  army  had  returned  to  Paris :  but  a  connderable 
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iDtjority  preferred  the  motion  of  the  Gonsthutionallst  Ramond,  who,  eulogirixig 
La  Fayette  as  the  eldest  son  of  liberty,  proposed  an  inquiry  into  the  causes 
and  object  of  those  factious  proceedings  of  which  he  had  complained. 

Thus  happily  commenced  La  Fayette's  daring  enterprise;  but  those  by 
whom  he  expected  to  be  supported  did  not  rally  around  him.  To  disperse  the 
Jacobin  Club  was  probably  bis  object,  but  no  sufficient  force  gathered  about 
him  to  encourage  the  attempt.  He  ordered  for  the  next  Say  a  general  review 
of  the  National  Guards,  in  hopes,  doubtless,  that  they  would  have  recognized 
the  voice  which  they  had  obeyed  with  such  unanimity  of  submission ;  but  this 
civic  force  was  by  no  means  in  the  state  in  which  he  had  left  them  at  his  de- 
parture. The  several  corps  of  grenadiers,  which  were  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
more  opulent  classes,  had  been,  under  pretence  of  the  general  principle  of 
equality,  melted  down  and  united  with  those  composed  of  men  of  an  inferior 
description,  and  who  had  a  more  decided  revolutionary  tendency.  Many  offi- 
cers, devoted  to  La  Fayette  and  the  Ck>nstitution,  had  been  superseded ;  and 
the  service  was,  by  studied  contumely  and  ill  usage,  rendered  disgusting  to 
those  who  avowed  the  same  sentiments,  or  displayed  any  remaining  attach- 
ment to  the  sovereign.  By  such  mejins  Pethion,  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  had  now 
authority  enough  with  the  civic  army  to  prevent  the  review  from  taking  place. 
A  few  grenadiers  of  different  sections  did  indeed  muster,  but  their  number 
was  so  small  that  they  dispersed  in  haste  and  alarm. 

The  Girondist?  and  Jacobins,  closely  united  at  this  crisis,  began  to  take 
heart,  yet  dared  not  on  their  part  venture  to  arrest  the  General.  Meantime 
La  Fayette  saw  no  other  means  of  saving  the  King  than  to  propose  his  anew 
attemp^ng  ^n  escape  frt)m  Paris,  which  he  offered  to  further  by  every  means 
in  his  power.  The  plan  was  discussed,  but  dismissed  in  consequence  of  the 
Queen's  prejudices  against  La  Fayette,  whom,  not  unnaturally,  (though  as 
ikr  as  regarded  intention  certainly  unjustly,)  she  regarded  as  the  onginal  au- 
thor of  the  King's  misfortunes.  After  two  days  lingering  in  Paris,  La  Fay- 
ette found  it  necessary  to  return  to  the  army  which  he  commanded,  and  leave 
the  King  to  his  fate. 

La  Fayette's  conduct  on  this  occasion  may  always  be  opposed  to  any  asper- 
sions thrown  on  his  character  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  ;  for, 
unquestionably,  in  June  1792,  he  exposed  his  own  life  to  the  most  imminent 
danger  in  order  to  protect  that  of  the  King,  and  the  existence  of  royalty.  Yet 
he  must  himself  have  felt  a  lesson,  which  his  fate  may  teach  to  others;,  how 
perilous,  namely,  it  is,  to  set  the  example  of  violent  and  revolutionary  courses, 
and  what  dangerous  precedents  such  rashness  may  aftbrd  to  those  who  use 
similar  means  for  carrying  events  to  still  farther  extremities.  The  march  to 
Versailles,  6th  October  1789,  in  which  La  Fayette  to  a  certain  degree  co- 
operated, and  of  which  he  reaped  all  the  immediate  advantage,  had  been  the 
means  of  placing  Louis  in  that  precarious  situation  from  wluch  he  was  now  so 
generously  anxious  to  free  him.  It  was  no  less.  La  Fayette's  own  act,  by 
means  of  hts  personal  aide-de-camp,  to  bring  back  the  person  of  the  King  to 
Paris  from  Varennes ;  whereas  he  was  now  recommending,  and  offering  to 
Airther  his  escape,  by  precisely  such  measures  as  his  interference  had  then 
thwarted. 

Notwithstanding  the  low  state  of  the  royal  party,  one  constituted  authority, 
amongst  so  many,  had  the  courage  to  act  oficnsivdy  on  the  weaker  and  the 
injured  side.  The  Directory  of  tlie  Department  (or  province)  of  Paris,  de- 
clared against  tlie  Mayor,  imputed  to  him  the  blame  of  the  scandalous  ex- 
cesses of  the  20th  of  June,  and  suspended  him  and  Manuel,  the  Procureur  of 
the  Community  of  Paris,  from  their  offices.  This  judgment  was  affirmed  by 
the  King.  But,  under  the  protection  of  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins,  Pethion 
appealed  to  the  Assembly,  where  the  demon  of  discord  seemed  now  let  loose, 
as  the  advantags  was  contended  for  by  at  least  three  parties,  avowedly  dtstinct 
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from  each  other,  together  with  iDDumerable  subdiviaionfl  of  opinion.  And  yet, 
in  the  midst  of  such  complicated  and  divided  interests,. such  various  and  furious 
passions,  two  individuals,  a  lady  and  a  bishop,  undertook  to  restore  general 
concord,  and,  singular  to  tell,  tbey  had  a  momentary  success.  Olympia  des 
Gouges  was  an  anient  lover  of  liberty,  but  she  united  with  this  passion  an  in- 
tense feeling  of  devotion,  and  a  turn  like  that  entertained  by  our  friends  the 
Quokeis,  and  other  sects  who  affect  a  transcendantal  love  of  the  human  kind, 
and  interpret  the  doctrines.  Of  Christian  morality  in  tfte  most  strict  and  literal 
sense.  This  person  had  sent  abroad  several  publications  recommending  to  all 
citizens  of  France,  and  the  deputies  especially  of  the  Assembly,  to  throw  aside 
personal  views,  and  form  a  brotherly  and  gmieral  union  with  heart  and  hand. 
In  the  service  of  the  public. 

The  same  healing  overture,  as  it  would  have  been  called  in  the  civil  dissen- 
sions of  England,  was  brought  before  the  Assembly,'^  and  recommended  by 
the  consdtutional  Bishop  of  Lyons,  the  Abb^  L' Amourette.  This  good-na- 
tured orator  affected  to  see,  in  the  divisions  which  rent  the  Assembly  to  pieces, 
only  the  result  of  an  unfortunate  error — a  mutual  misunderstanding  'of  each 
other^B  meaning.  ^^  You,"  he  said  to  the  Republican  members,  ^^  are  afraid 
of  an  undue  attachment  to  aristocracy ;  you  dread  the  introduction  of  the 
English  system  of  two  Chambers  into  the  Constitution.  You  of  the  right 
hand,  on  the  contrary,  misconstrue  your  peaceful  and  ill-understood  brethren, 
so  far  as  to  suppose  them  capable  of  renouncuig  monarchy,  as  established  by 
the  Constitution.  What  then  remains  to  extinguish  these  fetal  divisions,  but 
for  each  party  to  disown  the  designs  falsely  .imputed  to  them,  and  for  the  As- 
sembly united  to  swear  anew  their  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  as  it  has  been 
bequeathed  to  us  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  T* 

This  speech,  wonderful  as  it  may  seem,  had  the  effect  of  magic ;  the  depu- 
ties of  every  Action,  Royalist,  ConstitutionaUst,  Girondist,  Jacobin,  and  Or- 
leanist,  rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  and  mixed  tears  with  the  solemn  oaths 
by  which  they  renounced  the  innovations  supposed  to  be  imputed  to  them 
The  King  was  sent  for  to  enjoy  this  spectacle  of  concord,  so  strangely  and  so 
unexpectedly  i^newed.  But  the  filling,  though  strong, — ^and  it  might  be  with 
many  overpowering  for  the  moment, — was  but  Uke  oil  spilt  oh  the  raging  sea, 
or  rather  like  a  shot  fired  across  the  waves  of  a  torrent,  which,  though  it 
counteracts  them  by  its  momentary  impulse,  cannot  for  a  second  alter  their 
course.  The  factions,  like  Le  Sage's  demons,  detested  each  other  the  more 
lor  having  been  compelled  to  embrace,  and  from  the  name  and  country  of  the 
benevolent  bishop,  the  scene  was  long  called,  in  ridicule,  Le  BaUer  d*  Amour- 
eiie^  and  La  recondition  Normande. 

The  next  public  ceremony  showed  how  little  party  spirit  had  been  abated 
by  thb  singular  scene.  The  King's  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  was  re- 
peated in  the  Champ  de  Mars  before  the  Federates,  or  depuUes  sent  up  to 
represent  the  various  departments  of  France ;  lEind  the  figure  made  by  the 
King  during  that  pageant,  formed  a  striking  and  melancholy  parallel  with  his 
actual  condition  in  the  state.  With  hair  powdered  and  dressed,  with  cloUies 
embroidered  in  the  ancient  court-fashion,  surrounded  and  crowded  unceremo- 
niously by  men  of  the  lowest  rank,  and  in  the  most  wretched  garbs,  he  seemed 
something  belonging  to  a  former  age,  but  which  in  the  present  has  lost  its 
bshion  and  value.  He  was  conducted  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  under  a  strong 
guards  and  by  a  circuitous  route,  to  avoid  the  insults  of  the  multitude,  who 
dedicated  their  applauses  to  the  Girondist  Mayor  of  Paris,  exclaiming  ^^  Pe* 
tbioD  or  Death!''  When  he  ascended  tlie  altar  to  go  through  the  ceremonial 
of  the  day,  all  were  struck,  with  the  resemblance  %o  a  victim  led  to  sacrifice, 
and  the  Qiueen  so  much  so,  that  she  exclaimed  and  nearly  fainted.    A  few 
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children  alone  called,  Vhe  le  Rci!  This  was  the  last  time  Louis  was  seen  ia 

public  until  he  mounted  the  scaffold. 

The  departure  of  La  Fayette  renewed  the  courage  of  the  Girondists,  and 
they  proposed  a  decree  of  impeachment  against  him  in  the  Assembly ;  but  the 
spirit  which  the  General's  presence  had  awakened  was  not  yet  extinguished, 
and  his  friends  in  the  Assembly  undertook  his  defence  with  a  degree  of  unex- 
pected courage,  which  alarmed  their  antagonists.     Nor  could  their  fears  be 
termed  groundless.     The  Constitutional  General  might  march  his  army  upon 
Paris,  or  he  might  make  some  accommodation  with  the  foreign  invaders,  and 
receive  assistance  from  them  to  accomplish  such  a  purpose.     It  seemed  to  the 
Girondists,  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.     They  determined  not  to  trust  to  the 
Jacobins,  to  whose  want  of  resolution  tliey  seem  to  have  ascribed  the  failure 
of  the  insurrection  on  the  20th  of  June.    They  resolved  upon  occasion  of  the 
next  effort,  to  employ  some  part  of  that  departmental  force,  which  was  now 
approaching  Paris  in  straggling  bodies,  under  the  name  of  Federates.     TIm 
affiliated  clubs  had  faithfully  obeyed  the  mandates  of  the  parent  society  of  the 
Jacobins,  by  procuring  that  the  most  stanch  and  exalted  Revolutionists  should 
be  sent  on  this  service.     These  men,  or  the  greatei;  part  of  them,  chose  to 
visit  Paris,  rather  than  to  pass  straight  to  their  rendezvous  at  Soissons.     As 
they  believed  themselves  the  armed  representatives  of  the  country,  they  be- 
haved with  all  the  insolence  which  the  consciousness  of  bearing  arms  gives  to 
those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  discipline.  They  walked  in  large  bodies  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  when  any  persons  of  the  royal  family  appeared, 
they  insulted  the  ladies  with  obscene  language  and  indecent  songs,  the  men 
with  the  most  hideous  threats.     The  Girondists  resolved  to  frame  a  force, 
which  might  be  called  their  own,  out  of  such  formidable  materials. 

Barbaroux,  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  Revolution,  a 
youth,  like  the  Seid  of  Voltaire's  tragedy,  filled  with  the  most  devoted  enthu- 
siasm for  a  cause  of  which  he  never  suspected  the  truth,  offered  to  bring  up  a 
battalion  of  Federates  from  his  native  city  of  Marseilles,  men,  as  he  describes 
them,  who  knew  how  to  die,  and  who,  as  it  proved,  understood  at  least  as  well 
how  to  kill.  In  raking  up  the  disgusting  history  of  mean  and  bloody-minded 
demagogues,  it  is  impossible  not  to  dwell  on  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  gen- 
erous and  self-devoted  character  of  Barbaroux,  who,  young,  handsome,  gene- 
rous, noble-minded,  and  disinterested,  sacrificed  his  family-happiness,  his  for- 
tune, and  finally  his  life,  to  an  enthusiastic  though  mistaken  zeal  for  the  liberty 
of  his  country.  He  had  become  from  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution 
one  of  its  greatest  champions  at  Marseilles,  where  it  had  been  forwarded  and 
opposed  by  all  the  fervour  of  faction,  influenced  by  the  southern  sun.  He  bad 
admired  the  extravagant  writings  of  Marat  and  Robespierre ;  but  when  he 
came  to  know  them  personally,  he  was  disgusted  with  their  low  sentiments  and 
savage  dispositions,  and  went  to  worship  Freedom  amongst  the  Girondists, 
where  her  shrine  was  served  by  the  feir  and  accomplished  Citoyenne  Roland.   , 

The  Marseillois,  besides  the  advantage  of  this  enthusiastic  leader,  marched 
to  the  air  of  the  finest  hymn  to  which  liberty  or  the  Revolution  had  yet  given 
birth.  They  appeared  in  Paris,  where  it  had  been  agreed  between  the  Jaco- 
bins and  the  Girondists,  that  the  strangers  should  be  welcomed  by  the  frater- 
nity of  the  suburbs,  and  whatever  other  force  the  factions  could  command. 
Thus  united,  they  were  to  march  to  secure  the  municipality,  occupy  the  bridges 
and  principal  posts  of  the  city  with  detached  parties,  while  the  main  body 
should  proceed  to  form  an  encampment  in  the  Garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  where 
the  conspirators  had  no  doubt  they  should  find  themselves  sufficiently  powerful 
to  exact  the  King's  resignation,  or  declare  his  forfeiture. 

This  plan  failed  through  the  cowardice  of  Santerre,  the  chief  leader  of  the 
insuigents  of  the  suburbs,  who  Jhad  engaged  to  meet  the  Marseillois  with  forty 
thousand  men.     Very  few  of  the  promised  auxiliaries  appeared ;  but  the  un- 
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diflinayed  Maraeillois,  though  only  ahout  five  hundred  in  number,  marched 
through  the  city  to  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants^  their  keen  black  eyes  seem- 
ing to  seek  out  aristocratic  victims,  and  their  songs  partaking  of  the  wild 
Moorish  character  that  lingers  in  the  south  of  France,  denoimcing  vengeance 
on  kings,  priests,  and  nobles. 

In  the  Tuilleries  the  Federates  fixed  a  quarrel  on  some  grenadiers  of  the 
National  Guard,  who  were  attached  to  the  Constitution,  and  giving  instant 
way  to  their  habitual  impetuosity,  attacked,  defeated,  and  dispersed  them.  In 
the  riot,  Espremenil,  who  had  headed  the  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  King 
in  Parliament,  which  led  the  way^to  the  Convocation  of  Estates,  and  who  had 
been  once  the  idol  of  the  people,  out  now  had  become  the  object  of  their  hate, 
was  cut  down  and  about  to  be  massacred.  '^  Assist  me,"  he  called  out  to 
Pethion,  who  had  come  to  the  scene  of  confusion, — ^^  I  am  Espremenil — once, 
as  you  are  now,  the  minion  of  the  people's  love."  Pethion,  not  unmoved,  it 
is  to  be  supposed,  at  the  terms  of  the  appeal,  hastened  to  rescue  him.  Not 
long' afterwards  both  suffered  by  the  guillotine,  which  was  the  bloody  conclu- 
sion of  so  many  popular  favourites.  The  riot  was  complained  of  by  the  Con- 
stitutional party,  but  as  usual  it  was  explained  by  a  declaration  on  the  part  of 
ready  witnesses,  that  the  forty  civic  soldiers  had  insulted  and  attacked  the  dye 
hundred  Marseillois,  and  therefore  brought  the  disaster  upon  themselves. 

Meanwhile,  though  their  hands  were  strengthened  by  this  band  of  unscru- 
pulous and  devoted  implements  of  their  purpose,  the  Girondists  failed  totally 
in  their  attempt  against  La  Fayette  in  the  Assembly,  the  decree  of  accusation 
against  him  being  rejected  by  a  victorious  majority.  They  were  therefore  inr 
duced  to  resort  td  measures  of  direct  violence,  which  unquestionably  they  would 
willingly  have  abstained  from,  since  they  could  not  attempt  them  without  giv- 
ing a  perilous  superiority  to  the  Jacobin  faction.  The*  manifesto  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  and  his  arrival  on  the  French  frontier  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
Prussian  army,  acted  upon  the  other  motives  for  insurrection,  as  a  high  press- 
ure upon  a  steam-engine,  producing  explosion. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Louis,  as  we  have  often  noticed,  to  be  as  frequently 
injured  by  the  false  measures  of  his  friends  as  by  the  machinations  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  this  proclamation,  issued  by  a  monarch  who  had  taken  arms  in  the 
Ring's  cause,  was  couched  in  language  intolerable  to  the  feelings  even  of  such 
Frenchmen  as  might  still  retain  towards  their  King  some  sentiments  of  loy- 
alty. All  towns  or  villages  which  should  offer  the  slightest  resistance  to  the 
allies,  were  in  this  ill-timed  manifesto  menaced  with  fire  and  sword.  Paris 
was  declared  responsible  for  the  safety  of  Louis,  and  the  most  violent  threats 
of  the  total  subversion  of  that  great  metropolis  were  denounced  as  the  penalty. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  undoubtedly  induced  to  assume  this  tone,  by 
the  ease  which  he  had  experienced  in  putting  down  the  revolution  in  Holland ; 
but  the  cases  were  by  no  means  parallel.  Holland  was  a  country  much  di- 
vided in  political  opinions,  and  there  was  existing  among  the  constituted  au- 
thorities a  strong  party  in  favour  of  the  Stadtholder.  France,  on  the  contrary, 
excepting  only  Uie  emigrants  who  were  in  the  Duke's  own  army,  were  united, 
like  the  Jews  of  old,  against  foreign  invasion,  though  divided  into  many  bitter 
factions  amongst  themselves.  AImvc  all,  the  comparative  strength  of  France 
and  Holland  were  so  different,  that  a  force  which  might  overthrow'the  one  coun- 
try without  almost  a  struggle,  would  scarce  prove  sufiicient  to  wrest  from  such  a 
nation  as  France  even  the  most  petty  of  her  frontier  fortresses.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  this  haughty  and  insolent  language  on  the  part  of  the  invaders 
irritated  the  personal  feeling^  of  every  true  Frenchman,  and  determined  them 
to  the  most  obstinate  resistance  against  invaders,  who  were  confident  enough 
to  treat  them  as  a  conquered  people,  even  before  a  skirmish  had  been  fought. 
The  imprudence  of  the  allied  General  recoiled  on  the  unfortunate  Louis,  on 
whose  account  he  used  this  menacing  language.     Men  began  to  consider  his 
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eauBe  as  identified  with  that  of  the  invaders,  of  course  as  standing  in  diamet- 
rical opposition  to  that  of  th^  country ;  and  these  opinions  spread  generally 
among  the  citizens  of  Paris.  To  animate  the  citizens  to  their  defence,  the 
Assembly  declared  that  the  country  was  in  danger ;  and  in  order  that  the  an- 
nunciation might  be  more  impressive,  cannon  were  hourly  discharged  from  the 
hospital  des  Invalided — bands  of  military  music  traversed  the  streets — bodies 
of  men  were  drawn  together  hastily,  as  if  .the  enemy  were  at  the  gates — and 
all  the  hurried  and  hasty  movements  of  the  constituted  authorities  seemed  to 
announce,  that  the  invaders  were  within  a  day's  march  of  Paris. 

These  distracting  and  alarming  movements,  with  the  sentiments  of  fear  and 
anxiety  which  they  were  qualified  to  inspire,  aggravated  the  unpopularity  of 
Louis,  in  whose  cause  his  brothers  and  his  allies  were  now  threateninorlthe 
metropolis  of  France.  'From  these  concurring  circumstances  the  public 
was  indeed  so  strongly  against  the  cause  of  monarchy,  that  the  Girondist 
tured  by  their  organ,  Vergniaud,  to  accuse  the  King  in  the  Assembly  of 
ing  intelligence  with  the  enemy,  or  at  least  of  omitting  sufficient  defen^^ 
preparations,  and  proposed  in  express  terms  that  they  should  proceed  to  i^ 
dare  his  forfeiture.  The  orator,  however,  did  not  press  this  motion,  williinL 
doubtless,  that  the  power  of  carrying  through  and  enforcing  such  a  decree 
should  be  completely  ascertained,  which  could  only  be  after  a  mortal  struggle 
with  the  last  defenders  of  the  Crown ;  but  when  a  motion  like  this  could  be 
made  and  seconded,  it  showed  plainly  how  little  respect  was  preserved  for  the 
King  in  the  Assembly  at  large.  For  this  struggle  all  parties  were  arranging 
their  forces,  and  it  became  every  hour  more  evident,  that  the  capital  was 
tpeedily  to  be  the  scene  of  some  dreadful  event. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

T%e  Day  cf  the  10th  of  August —  Tocsin  sounded  early  in  the  Morning. — Stnss 
Guards^  and  relics  rf  the  Royal  Party,  repair  to  the  TuiUeries. — Jffandat 
aseaisinajted. — Ikjection  of  Louis',  and  energy  €^  the  Queen, — King^e 
Ministers  appear  at  the  Bar  of  the  Assembly  9  stating  the  peril  of  the  Royei 
Family*  and  requesting  a  Dej^daH&n  wight  he  sent  to  the  Palace, — As^evMy 
pass  to  the  Order  of  the  Day, — Louis  and  his  Family  repair  to  the  Assent' 
Uy. — Convict  at  the  TuUleries, — Swiss  ordered  to  repair  to  the  King*s 
Person — and  are  many  of  them  shot  and  dispersed  on  their  way  to  the 
Assembly, — At  the  dose  ajf  the  Day  almost  aU  of  them  are  massacred,-^ 
Royal  Family  spend  the  Mght  in  the  neighbouring  Convent  of  the  Feuillans* 

Thb  King  hadi  since  tke  insunection  of  the  20th  of  June,  which  displayed 
how  much  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies,  renounced  ahnost  all  thoughts 
of  safety  or  escape.  Henry  IV.  would  have  called  for  his  arms — Louis  XYI. 
demanded  his  confessor.  *^  I  have  no  longer  any  thing  to  do  with  earth*'*  he 
said;  '*  I  must  turn  all  my  thoughts  on  Heaven."  Some  vain  e&rts  were 
mad^  to  bribe  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobinsi  who  took  the  money,  and  pursued* 
as  might  have  been  expected,  their  own  course  with  equal  rigour.  The  motion 
for  the  declaratio|Q  of  the  King's  forfeiture  still  lingered  in  the  Convention,  its 
fate  depending  upon  the  coming  crisis.  At  length  the  fatal  10th  of  August 
approached,  being  the  day  which,  after  repeated  adjournmipnts,  had  been  fixed 
by  the  Girondists  and  their  rivals  for  the  final  rising. 

The  King  was  q)pri8ed  of  their  intention,  and  had  hastily  recalled  firom  their 
barracks  at  Courbe- Voie  about  a  thousand  Swiss  guards,  upon  whose  fidelity 
he  could  depend.  The  formidable  discipline  and  steady  demeanour  of  thes9 
gallant  mountaineers,  might  have  recalled  the  description  given  by  historians* 
of  the  entrance  of  their  predecessors  into  Paris  under  similar  circumstances* 
the  day  before  the  affiiir  of  the  Barricades,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL*  But  tht 
present  moment  was  too  anxious  to  admit  of  reflections  upon  past  history. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  August,  the  tocsin  rung  out  its  alarm 
peal  over  the  terrified  city  of  Paris,  and  announced  that  the  long-menaced  insur- 
rection was  at  length  on  foot  In  many  parishes  the  Constitutional  party  resisted 
those  who  came  to  sound  this  awful  signal ;  but  the  well-prepared  Jacobim 
were  found  every  where  victorious,  ^d  the  prolonged  mournful  sound  was  soon 
tolled  out  fiom  every  steeple  in  the  metropolis. 

To  this  melancholy  music  the  contending  parties  arranged  their  forces  for 
attack  and  defence,  upon  a  day  which  was  doomed  to  be  decisive. 

The  Svnss  guards  got  under  arms,  and  repaired  to  their  posts  in  and  around 
the  palace.  About  four  hundred  grenadiers  of  the  loyal  section  of  Filles  Saint 
Thomas,  joined  by  several  from  that  of  Les  Petits  Peres^  in  whom  all  confidence 
could  justly  be  reposed,  were  posted  in  the  interior  of  the  palace,  and  associ- 
ated with  the  Swiss  for  its  defence.  The  relics  of  the  Royalist  party,  undis- 
mayed at  the  events  of  the  2dth  of  February  in  the  year  preceding,!  had  repaired 
to  the  palace  on  the  first  signal  given  by  the  tocsin.  Joined  to  the  domestic 
attendants  of  the  royal  family,  they  might  amount  to  about  four  hundred  persons. 
Nothing  can  more  strongly  mark  the  unprepared  state  of  the  court,  than  that 

«  Thus  imkated  by  Om  diwiiatiit  Lae,  ftoa  tk«  hiit«oaa  Dtvila : 

"  Have  Toa  not  ]ietid--the  King,  pn^entng  daj, 
Receif  ed  the  gnardb  withiB  the  citT  gttee ; 
The  jolly  Swinet  marcbing  totbeb  pipes. 
The  crowd  itood  npiag  heedleit  ua  emaied, 
Shrunk  to  their  iSopt,  aad  left  the  ptmge  fVee.^ 

^  ^Vhen  they  were  m  vimHar  circinnftnoBi  maltretied  Vy  the  Nttioad  tfittni    9^  pm  9S. 
Vm,.T.  S  .  ^ 
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Ihero  wert  neither  muskets  nor  bayonets  for  suitably  arming  these  volunteers, 
nor  any  supply  of  ammunition*  sare  what  the  Swiss  and  national  grenadiers  had 
in  their  pouches.  The  appearance  also  of  this  little  troop  tended  to  in^ire 
dismay  rather  than  confidence.  The  chivalrous  cry  of ''  Entrance  for  the  No- 
blesse of  France,"  was  the  ^gnal  for  their  filing  into  the  presence  of  the  roya! 
family.  Alas!  instead  of  the  thousand  nobles  whose  swords  used  to  gleam 
around  tiieir  monarch  at  such  a  cri^s*  there  entered  but  veteran  officers  of  rank* 
whose  strength*  though  not  their  spirit,  was  consumed  by  years,  mixed  with 
boys  scarce  beyond  the  kge  of  children,  and  with  men  ofcivil  professions,  seve- 
ral  of  whom,  Lamoignon  Malesherbes  for  example,  had  now  for  the  first  time 
worn  a  sword.  Their  arms,  were  as  misceDaneous  as  their  appearance.  Rapiers* 
hangers,  and  pistols,  were  the  weapons  with  which  they  were  to  encounter 
beuids  well  provided  with  musketry  and  artillery.  Their  courage,  however,  was 
unabated.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Queen  conjured,  almost  with  tears,  men  aged 
fourscore  and  upwards,  to  retire  from  a  contest  where  their  str;«ngth  could  avail 
80  little.  The  veterans  felt  that  the  fiital  hour  was  come,  and,  unable  to  fighU 
claimed  the  privilege  of  dying  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

The  behaviour  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  magnanimous  in  the  highest  degree. 
<*  Her  maje^ic  air,"  says  Peltier,  '<  her  Austrian  lip,  and  aquiline  nose*  gave 
her  an  air  of  dignity,  which  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who  beheld  her  in 
that  trying  hour."  Could  she  have  inspired  the  King  with  some  portion  of  ho* 
active  spirit,  he  might  even  at  that  extreme  hour  have  wrested  the  victory  fix>m  the 
Revolutionists;  but  the  misfortunes  which  he  could  endure  like  a  saint,  he  could 
not  face  af  d  combat  like  a  hero;  and  lus  scruples  about  shedding  human  blood 
well  nigh  unmanned  him. 

The  distant  shouts  of  the  enemy  were  already  heard,  while  the  Gardens  of 
the  l*uil]eries  were  filled  by  the  successive  legions  of  the  National  Guard,  with 
their  cannon.  Of  this  civic  force,  some,  and  especially  the  artillerymen,  were 
as  ill-disposed  towards  the  King  as  was  possible;  others  were  well  inchned  to 
him;  and  the  greater  part  remained  doubtful.  ,  Mandat,  their  ccMoomander,  was 
entirely  in  the  royal  interests.  He  had  disposed  the  force  he  commanded  to  the 
best  advantage  for  discouraging  the  mutinous,  and  giving  confidence  to  the 
well-disposed,  when  he  received  an  order  to  repair  to  the  municipality  for  or- 
ders. He  went  thither  accordingly*  expecting  the  support  of  such  Constitu- 
tionalists as  remained  in  that  magistracy,  but  he  found  it  entirely  in  possession 
of  the  Jacobin  party.  Mandat  was  arrested,  and  ordered  a  prisoner  to  the 
Abbaye,  which  he  never  reached,  being  pistoled  by  an  assassin  at  the  gate  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.     His  death  was  an  infinite  loss  to  the  King's  party. 

A  signal  advantage  had  at  the  same  time  been  sufiered  to  escape.  Pethion, 
the  Brissotin  Mayor  of  Paris,  was  now  observed  among  the  National  Guards. 
The  Royalists  possessed  themselves  of  his  person,  and  brought  him  to  the 
palace,  where  it  was  profXMsed  to  detain  this  popular  magistrate  as  an  hostage. 
Upon  this,  his  friends  in  the  Assembly  moved  that  he  should  be  brought  to  the 
bar,  to  render  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  capital;  a  message  was  despatched 
accordingly  requiring  his  attendance,  and  Louis  had  the  weakness  to  permit  him 
to  depart. 

The  motions  of  the  assailants  were  far  from  being  so  prompt  and  lively  as 
upon  former  occasions,  when  no  great  resistance  was  anticipated.  Santerre,  an 
eminent  brewer,  who,  from  his  great  capital,  and  his  afiectation  of  popular  zeal, 
had  raised  hims(*lf  to  the  command  of  the  suburb  forces,  was  equaUy  inactive 
in  mind  and  body,  and  by  no  means  fitted  for  the  desperate  part  which  he  was 
called  on  to  play.  Westerman,  a  zealous  Republican,  and  a  soldier  of  skill 
and  courage,  came  to  press  Santerre's  march,  informmg  him  that  the  Marseil- 
loia  and  Breton  Federates  were  in  arms  in  the  Place  du  Carousel,  and  expected 
the  advance  of  the  pikemen  from  the  suburbs  of  Saint  Antoine  and  St  Mar^eau. 
On  Santerre's  hedtatingi  Westerman  placed  his  sword-point  at  his  throat,  and 
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ihe  citizen  commandant  yielding  to  the  nearer  terror,  put  bis  bands  at  length 
in  motion.  Their  numbers  were  immense.  But  the  real  strength  of  the  assault 
was  to  lie  on  the  Federates  of  Marseilles  and  Bretagne,  and  other  provinces^ 
who  had  been  carefully  provided  with  arms  and  ammunition.  They  were  also 
secure  of  the  Gens-d'armes,  or  soldiers  of  police-  although  these  were  called 
out  and  arranged  on  the  King's  side.  The  Marseillois  and  Bretons  were  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  long  columns  of  the  suburb  pikemen.  a»  the  edge  of  an  axe 
IS  armed  with  steel,  while  the  back  is  of  coarser  metal  to  give  weight  to  the 
blow.     The  charge  of  l!he  attack  was  committed  to  Westerman. 

In  the  meantime^  the  defenders  of  the  palace  advised  Loub  to  undertake  a 
review  of  the  troops  assembled  for  his  defence.  His  appearance  and  uiieii  were 
deeply  dejected,  and  he  wore,  instead  of  an  uniform,  a  suit  of  violet,  which  is 
the  mourning  colour  of  sovereigns.  His  words  were  broken  and  interrupted, 
like  the  accents  of  a  man  in  despair,  and  void  of  the  energy  suitable  to  tlie 
occasion.  '^I  know  not,''  he  said,  '<  what  they  would  have  from  me^I  am 
wining  to  die  with  my  fidthful  servants — Yes,  gentlemen,  we  will  at  lengtli  do 
our  boat  to  resist."  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Queen  laboured  to  inspire  her  hus- 
band with  a  tone  more  resolved — in  vain  that  she  even  snatched  a  pistol  from 
the  belt  of  the  Compte  d' Affray,  and  thrust  it  into  the  King's  hand,  saying, 
•'Now  is  the  moment  to  show  yourself  as  you  are."  Indeed,  Barbaroux,  whose 
testimony  can  scarce  be  doubted,  declares  his  firm  opinion,  that  had  the  King 
at  this  time  mounted  his  horse,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  National 
Chiarda.  they  would  have  followed  him,  and  succeeded  in  putting  down  the 
Revolution.  History  has  its  strong  parallels,  and  one  would  think  we  are  writing 
of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  inspire  determination  into  her 
virtuous  but  feeble-minded  husband. 

Within  the  palace,  the  disposition  of  the  tro<^s  seemed  excellent,  and  there, 
SB  well  as  in  the  courts  of  tiie  Tuilleries,  tlie  King's  address  was  answered  with 
flhouts  of  ''  Vice  le  JRot/"  But  when  he  sallied  out  into  tlie  garden,  his  recep- 
tion from  the  legions  of  the  National  Guard  was  at  least  equivocal,  and  that  of 
the  artillerymen,  and  of  a  batta£on  from  Saint  Mar9eau,  was  decidedly  unfa- 
vourable. Some  cried,  <'  Vine  la  NtOiwui**  Some,  ''Down  with  the  tyrant!" 
The  King  did  nothing  to  encourage  his  own  adherents,  or  to  crush  his  enemiee* 
but  retired  to  hold  counsel  in  the  palace,  around  which  the  storm  was  fast 
gathering. 

It  mi^  have  been  e2q>ected  that  die  Assembly,  in  which  the  Constitution- 
alists possessed  so  strong  a  majority  as  to  throw  out  the  accusation  against  La 
Fayette  by  a  triumphant  vote,  might  now,  in  the  hour  of  dread  necessity,  have 
made  some  efibrt  to  save  the  tsrown  which  that  Constitution  recognized,  and  the 
innocent  life  of  the  prince  by  whom  it  was  occupied.  But  fear  had  laid  strong 
possession  upon  these  anworthy  and  ungenerous  representatives.  The  ministers 
of  the  King  appeared  at  the  hu,  and  represented  the  state  of  the  city  and  of 
the  palace,  conjuring  the  Assembly  to  send  a  deputation  to  prevent  bloodshed. 
This  was  courageous  on  the  part  of  those  faithfial  servants;  for  to  intimate  the 
least  interest  in  the  King's  fate,  was  like  the  bold  swimmer  who  approaches 
the  whirlpool  caused  by  tibe  ainking  of  a  gallant  vessel.  The  measure  they  pro- 
posed had  been  resorted  to  on  the  20th  June  preceding,  and  was  then  success- 
ful, even  though  the  deputation  consisted  of  members  the  most  unfriendly  to 
the  King.  But  now.  the  Assembly  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day,  and  thereby 
leh  the^e  of  the  King  and  capital  to  chance,  or  the  result  of  battle. 

In  the  meantime,  the  palace  was  completely  invested.  The  bridge  adjacent 
to  the  Tuilleries,  called  the  Pont  Royalo,  was  occupied  by  the  insurgents,  and 
the  Quai  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  mounted  with  cannon*  of  which 
the  assailants  had  about  fifty  pieces,  served  by  the  most  determined  Jacobins; 
for  the  artillerymen  had  from  the  beginning  embraced  the  popular  cause  with 
unusual  energy. 
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At  this  decisive  moment  Roederer,  the  Procureur-general  SyndiCf  the  deposi- 
tary and  organ  of  the  law,  who  had  already  commanded  the  Swiss  and  armed 
Royalists  not  to  mdce  any  offensive  movement,  but  to  defend  themselves  iirhen 
'attacked,  began  to  think,  apparently,  that  his  own  safety  was  compromised9  by 
this  implied  grant  of  permission  to  use  arms  eren  in  defence  of  the  King's  per- 
son. He  became  urgent  with  the  King  to  retire  from  the  palace,  and  put  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  the  National  Assembly.  The  Queen  felt  at  once 
all  the  imbecility  and  dishonour  of  throwing  themselves  as  suppliants  on  the 
protection  of  a  body,  which  had  not  shown  even  a  shadow  of  interest  in  their 
safety,  surrounded  as  they  knew  the  royal  family  to  be  with  the  most  inveterate 
enemies.  Ere  she  consented  to  such  infamy,  she  said,  die  would  willingly  be 
nailed  to  the  walls  of  the  palace.  But  the  counsel  which  promised  to  avert  the 
necessity  of  bloodshed  on  either  part,  suited  well  with  the  timorous  conscience 
and  irresolution  of  Louis.  Other  measures  were  hastily  proposed  by  those  who 
Had  devoted  themselves  to  secure  his  safety.  There  was,  however,  no  real 
alternative  but  to  fight  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  or  to  submit  himself  to  Che 
pleasure  of  the  Assembly,  and  Louis  preferred  the  latter. 

His  wife,  his  sister >  and  his  children,  accompanied  him  on  this  occasion;  and 
the  utmost  efforts  of  an  escort  of  three  hundred  Swiss  and  national  grenadiers 
were  scarce  able  to  protect  them,  and  a  small  retinue,  consisting  of  the  minis- 
ters and  a  few  men  of  rank,  the  gleanings  of  the  roost  brilliant  court  of  Chris- 
tendom, who  accompanied  their  master  in  this  last  act  of  humiliation,  which 
was,  indeed,  equal  to  a  voluntary  descent  from  his  throne.  They  were,  at  every 
moment  of  their  progress,  interrupted  by  the  deadliest  threats  and  imprecations, 
and  the  weapons  of  more  than  one  rufHan  were  levelled  against  them.  The 
Queen  was  robbed  even  of  her  watch  and  purse — ^so  near  might  the  worst 
criminals  approach  the  persons  of  the  royaJ  fiigitives.  Lotiis  showed  the 
greatest  composure  amidst  aU  these  imminent  dangers.  He  was  feeble  whea 
caHed  upon  to  kill,  but  strong  in  resolution  when  the  question  was  only  to  die. 

The  K4ng^s  entrance  into  the  Assembly  was  not  without  dignity.  «'  My 
family  and  I  are  come  among  you,"  he  said;  '<  to  prevent  the  commission  of  a 
great  crime."  Yergniaud,  who  was  president  at  the  timov  answered  with  pro- 
priety, though  ambiguously.  He  assured  the  King  that  the  Assembly  knew  its 
duties,  and  was  ready  to  perish  in  support  of  them.  A  member  of  the  Moun- 
tain observed;  with  bitter  irony  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Assembly  to  de- 
liberate freely  in  presence  of  the  monarch,  and  proposed  he  should  retreat  into 
ene  of  the  most  remote  committee  rooms — a  place  where  assassination  must 
have  been  comparatively  easy.  The  Assembly  rejected  this  proposals  alike  in- 
sulting and  insidiousi  and  assigned  a  box,  or  small  apartment,  called  the  Logo- 
graphe^  used  for  the  reporters  of  the  debates,  for  the  place  of  refuge  of  this 
«mhappy  family.  This  arrangement  was  scarce  made,  ere  a  heavy  di^harge  of 
musketry  and  cannon  announced  that  the  King's  retreat  had  not  prevented  the 
bloodshed  he  so  greatly  feared. 

it  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  Louisas  intention  that  his  guards  and  de- 
fenders should  draw  off  fit>m  the  Palace,  so  soon  as  he  himself  had  abandoned 
it,  for  to  what  purpose  was  it  now  to  be  defended,  when  the  royal  fiunfly  were 
no  longer  concerned  ?  and  at  what  risk,  when  the  garrison  was  diminished  by 
three  hundred  of  the  best  of  the  troops,  selected  as  the  royal  escort?  But  no 
such  order  of  retreat,  or  of  non-resistance,  had,  in  fact-  been  issued  to  the  Swiss 
.guards,  and  the  military  discipline  of  this  fine  corps  prevented  their  retiring  from 
an  assigned  post  without  command.  Captain  Duler  is  said  to  have  asked  the 
Mareschal  Mailly  for  orders,  and  to  have  received  for  answer,  *<  Do  not  suffer 
your  posts  to  be  forced." — '*  You  may  rely  on  it."  replied  the  intrepid  Swiss. 

Meantime,  to  give  no  unnecessary  provocation  as  well  as  on  account  of  their 
diminished  numbers^  the  court  in  front  of  the  palace  was  abandoned,  and  the 
guards  were  withdrawn  into  the  buikling  itself;  their  outermost  sentinels  being 
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placed  at  the  'bottom  of  the  splendid  staircase,  to  defend  a  sort  of  barricade 
which  had  been  erected  therci  ever  since  the  20th  June,  to  prevent  such  intra- 
siond  as  distinguished  that  dar. 

The  insurgents,  with  the  AfarseiHois  and  Breton  Federates  at  their  heads. 
poured  into  the  court-yard  without  opposition,  planted  their  cannon  where  some 
small  baiMingB  gave  them  advantage,  and  advanced  without  hesitation  to  the 
outposts  of  the  Swiss.  They  had  already  tasted  blood  that  day,  having  mas- 
sacred a  patrol  of  royalists,  who.  unable  to  get  into  the  Tuilleries,  had  attempted 
to  assist  the  defence,  by  interrupting,  or  at  least  .watching  and  .discovering,  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  insurgents.  These  men's  heads  were,  as  usual,  borne 
on  pikes  among  their  ranks. 

They  pushed  forward,  and  it  is  said  the  Swiss  at  first  offered  demonstrations 
of  truce.  But  the  assailants  tlironged  onward,  crowded  on  the  barricade^  and 
when  the  parties  came  into  such  close  collision,  a  stru^e  ensued,  and  >  shot 
%vas  fired.  It  is  doubtful  from  what  side  it  came,  nor  is  it  of  much  consequencct 
lor  on  such  an  occasion  that  body  must  be  held  the  aggressors  who  approach  the 
pickets  of  the  other,  armed  and  prepared  for  assault ;  and  although  the  first  gun 
be  fired  by  those  whose  position  is  endangered,  it  is  no  less  defensive  than  if 
discharged  in  reply  to  a  fire  fi'om  the  other  side. 

This  unhappy  shot  seems  to  have  dispelled  some  small  chance  of  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  parties.  Hard  firing  instantly  commenced  from  the  Fed- 
erates and  Marseillois,  whilst  the  palace  blazed  forth  fire  from  every  window* 
and  killed  a  great  many  of  the  assailants.  The  Swiss,  whose  numbers  were 
now  only  about  seven  hundred  men*  determined,  notwiUistandmg,  upon  a  sally, 
which,  in  the  beginning,  was  completely  successful.  They  drove  the  insur- 
gents firom  the  court-yard,  kiUed  many  of  the  Marseillois  and  Bretons,  took 
some  of  their  guns,  and  turning  them  along  tfie  streets,  compelled  the  assail- 
ants to  actual  flight,  so  that  word  was  carried  to  tlie  National  Assembly  that 
the  Swiss  were  victorious.  The  utnfost  confusion  prevailed  there ;  the  deputies 
upbraided  each  other  with  their  share  in  bringing  about  the  insurrection ;  Brissot 
showed  timidity ;  and  several  of  the  deputies  thinking  the  Guards  were  hasten- 
ing to  massacre  them,  attempted  to  escape  by  the  windows  of  the  Hall. 

If,  indeed,  the  sally  of  the  Swiss  had  been  supported  by  a  sufficient  body  of 
faithful  cavalry,  the  Revolution  might  have  been  that  day  ended.  But  the 
Oens-d'armes.  the  only  horsemen  in  the  field,  were  devoted  to  the  popular  cause, 
and  the  Swiai,  too  few  to  secure  their  advantage,  were  obliged  to  return  to  the 
palace*  where  they  were  of  new  invested. 

Westerman  posted  his  forces  and  artillery  with  much  intelligence,  and  con- 
tinued a  fire  on  the  Tuilleries  fi-om  all  points.  It  was  now  returned  with  less 
vivacity,  for  the  ammunition  of  the  defenders  began  to  fail.  At  this  moment 
D^Hervilly  arrived  fi^om  the  Assembly,  with  the  King's  commands  that  the 
Swiss  shoukl  cease  firing,  evacuate  the  palace,  and  repair  to  the  King's  person. 
The  fiuthfiil  Guards  obeyed  at  once,  not  understanding  that  the'  object  was  sub- 
minon,  but  conceiving  they  were  summoned  elsewhere,  to  fight  under  the 
King's  eye.  They  had  no  sooner  collected  themselves  into  a  body,  and 
attempted  to  cross  the  Garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  than,  exposed  to  a  destructive 
fire  on  all  sides,  the  remains  of  that  noble  regiment,  so  faithful  to  the  trust 
assigned  to  it,  diminished  at  every  step ;  until,  charged  repeatedly  by  the  treach- 
erous Gens-d'nrmes,  who  ought  to  have  supported  them,  they  were  separated  into 
platoons,  which  continued  to  defend  themselves  with  courage,  even  till  the  very 
last  of  them  was  overpowered,  dispersed,  and  destroyed  by  multitodes.  A 
better  defence  against  such  fearful  odds  scarce  remains  on  lustorical  record — 
a  more  useless  one  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

The  rabble,  with  their  leaders  the  Federates,  now  burst  into  the  palace,  ex- 
ecuting the  most  barbarous  vengeance  on  the  few  defenders  who  .had  not  made 
their  escape ;  and  while  some  massacred  the  Kving,  others,  and  especially  the 
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unsexed  womoil  who  were  mingled  in  their  ranks*  conunitted  the  most  shame- 
iul  butchery  on  the  corpses  of  the  slain. 

Almost  every  species  of  enormity  was  perpetrated  upon  that  occasion  except- 
ing pillage^  which  the  populace  would  not  permit,  even  amid  every  other  atro- 
city. There  exiBt  in  the  coarsest  minds*  nay*  while  such  are  engaged  in  most 
abominable  wickedness,  redeeming  traits  of  character,  which  show  that  the  im- 
age of  the  Deity  is  sddom  totally  and  entirely  /defaced  even  in  the  rudest  bosoms. 
Aa  ordinary  workman  of  the  suburbs,  in  a  dress  which  imphed  abject  poverty, 
made  his  way  into  the  place  where  the  royal  family  were  seated,  demanding  the 
King  by  the  name  of  Monsieur  Veto.  <'  9o  you  are  here,"  he  said,  '<  beast  of 
a  Veto !  There  is  a  purse  of  gold  I  found  in  your  house  yonder.  If  you  had 
ibund  mine,  you  would  not  have  been  so  honest."  There  were,  doubtless, 
amongst  that  dreadful  assemblage  many  thousands,  whose  natural  honesty  would 
have  made  them  despise  pillage^  although  the  misrepresentations  by  which  they 
were  influenced  to  fury  easily  led  them  to  rebellion  and  murder. 

Band  after  band  of  these  fierce  men,  their  iaces'  blackened  with  powder, 
their  hands  and  weapons  streaming  with  blood,  came  to  invoke  the  vengeance 
of  the  Assembly  on  the  head  of  the  King  and  royal  family,  and  expre^ed  in 
the  very  presence  of  the  victims  whom  they  claimed,  their  expectations  and 
commands  how  they  should  be  dealt  with. 

Vergniaud)  who,  rather  than  Brissot,  ought  to  have  given  name  to  the  Gi- 
rondists, took  the  lead  in  gratifying  the  wishes  of  these  dreadful  petitioners. 
He  moved,  1st,' That  a  National  Convention  should  be  summoned.  2d,  That 
the  King  should  be  suspended  from  his  office.  3d,  That  the  King  should  reside 
at  the  Luxembourg  palace  under  safeguard  of  the  law, — a  word  which  they 
were  not  ashamed  to  use.     These  proposals  were  unanimously  assented  to. 

An  almost  vain  attempt  was  made  to  save  the  lives  of  that  remaining  detach> 
ment  of  Swiss  which  had  formed  the  King's  escort  to  the  Assembly,  and  to 
whom  several  of  the  scattered  Royalists  had  again  united  themselves.  Their 
officers  proposed,  as  a  last  effi>rt  of  despair,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
Assembly,  and  declare  the  deputies  hostages  for  the  King's  safety.  Consider- 
ing the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  such  an  attempt  could  only  have  produced 
additional  bloodshed,  which  would  have  been  ascribed  doubtless  to  the  Kii&g's 
treachery.  The  King  commanded  them  to  resign  their  arms,  being  the  last 
.  order  which  he  issued  to  any  military  force.  He  was  obeyed ;  but,  as  they  were 
instantly  attacked  by  the  insurgents,  few  escaped  slaughter,  and  submission 
preserved  but  a  handful.  About  seven  hundred  and  fifty  fell  in  the  defence,  and 
after  the  storm  of  the  Tuilleries.  Some  few  were  saved  by  the  generous  exer- 
tions of  individual  deputies —others  were  sent  to  prison,  where  a  bloody  end 
awaited  them — ^the  greater  part  were  butchered  by  the  rabble,  so  soon  as  they 
aaw  them  without  arms.  The  mob  sought  for  them  the  whole  night,  and  mas- 
sacred many  porters  of  private  families,  who,  at  Pans,  are  generally  termed 
Swiss,  though  often  natives  of  other  countries. 

The  royal  ftimily  were  at  length  permitted  to  spend  the  night,  which,  it  may 
be  presumed,  was  sleepless,  in  the  cells  of  the  neighbouring  convent  of  the 
Feuillans. 

Thus  ended,  for  the  period  of  twenty  years  and  upwards,  the  reign  of  the 
Bourbons  over  thev  ancient  realm  of  France. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ha.  Fayette  compelled  to  Escape  from  France — Is  made  Prisoner  hy  Me  Prus- 
sians^ wUk  three  Companions. — Reflections. — The  Triumtcirate^  I^nton, 
Robespierre^  and  Marat. — Revolutionary  Tribunal  appointed, — Stupor  of 
the  L^islathe  Assembly. — Longwy^  Stenay^  and  Verdun^  taken  by  the  Prus- 
sians—Mob cf  Paris  enraged. — Cheat  Massacre  of  Prisoners  in  PariSy 
commencing  on  the  2d,  and  ending  6th  September. — Apathy  of  the  Assembly 
during  and  after  these  Events — Review  of  its  Caused, 

The  success  of  the  10th  of  August  had  sufficiently  established  the  demo- 
cratic maxini,  that  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  by  their  insurrections,  was 
the  supreme  law;  the  orators  of  the  clubs  its  interpreters ;  and  the  pikes  of  the 
suburbs  its  executive  power.  The  lives  of  individuals  and  their  fortunes  were 
from  that  time  only  to  be  regarded  as  leases  at  will,  subject  to  be  revoked  so 
soon  as  an  artful,  envious,  or  grasping  demagogue  should  be  able  to  turn  against 
the  lawful  owners  the  readily-excited  suspicions  of  a  giddy  multitude,  whom 
habit  and  impunity  had  rendered  ferocious.  The  system  established  on  thess 
principles,  and  termed  liberty,  was  in  fact  an  absolute  despotism,  &r  worse  than 
tliat  of  AJgiers ;  because  the  tyrannic  Dey  only  executes  his  oppression  and 
cruelties  within  a  certain  sphere,  affecting  a  limited  number  of  his  subjects  who 
approach  near  to  his  throne ;  while,  of  the  many  thousand  leaders  of  the  Jaco- 
bins of  France,  every  one  had  his  peculiar  circle  in  which  he  claimed  right,  as 
fiiQ  as  that  of  Robespierre  or  Marat,  to  avenge  former  slights  or  injuries,  and  to 
gratify  his  own  individual  appetite  for  plunder  and  blood. 

All  the  departments  of  France,  without  exception,  paid  the  most  unreserved 
submission  to  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly,  or  rather  to  those  which  the  Com- 
munity of  Paris,  and  the  insurgents,  had  dictated  to  that  legislative  body;  so 
that  the  hour  seemed  arrivod  when  the  magistracy  of  Paris,  supported  by  a 
democratic  force,  should,  h  the  name  and  through  the  influence  of  the  Assem- 
bly, ionpose  its  own  laws  upon  France. 

La  Fayette  in  vain  endeavoured  to  animate  his  soldiers  against  this  new 
species  of  despotism.  The  Jacobins  had  their  friends  and  representatives  in 
tiie  very  trustiest  of  his  battalions.  He  made  an  effort,  however,  and  a  bold 
one.  He  seized  on  the  persons  of  three  deputies,  sent  to  him  as  commis- 
sioners by  the  Assembly,  to  compel  submission  to  their  decrees,  and  proposed 
to  reserve  them  as  hostages  for  the  King's  safety.  Several  of  his  own  general 
officers,  the  intrepid  Dessais  amongst  others,  seemed  willing  to  support  him. 
Dumouriez,  however,  the  personal  enemy  of  La  Fayette,  and  ambitious  of  being 
bis  successor  in  the  supreme  command,  recognized  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly 
in  the  separate  army  which  he  commanded.  His  examine  drew  over  Luckner, 
who  also  commanded  an  inde[>endent  corps  d*arm^,  and  who  at  first  seemed 
disposed  to  join  with  La  Fayette. 

That  unfortunate  General  was  at  lenirth  left  unsupported  by  any  considerable 
part  even  of  his  own  army ;  so  that  with  three  friencb,  whose  names  were  well 
known  in  the  Revolution,  be  was  fain  to  attempt  an  escye  from  France,  and, 
in  crossing  a  part  of  the  enemy  ^s  frontier,  they  were  mme  prisoners  by  a  party 
of  Prussians. 

Fugitives  from  their  own  camp  for  the  sake  of  royalty,  they  might  have  ex- 
pected refuge  in  that  of  the  allied  kings,  who  were  in  arms  for  the  same  object ; 
but  with  a  littleness  of  spirit  which  argued  no  good  for  their  cause,  the  allies 
determined  that  these  unfortunate  gentlemen  should  be  consigned  as  state 
pri8(mer8  to  different  fortresses.  This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  monarchs« 
however  irritated  they  might  be  by  the  recollection  of  some  part  of  La  Fayette's 
conduct  in  the  outset  of  the  Revolution,  was  neither  to  be  vindicated  by  uto- 
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rality,  the  law  of  nations,  nor  the  rules  of  sound  policy.  We  are  no  approvers 
of  the  democratic  species '  of  monarchy  which  La  Fayette  endeavoured  to 
establish,  and  cannot  but  be  of  opinion,  that  if  he  had  acted  upon  his  victory 
in  the.  Champ  de  Mars,  he  might  have  sliut  up  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  saved  his 
own  power  and  popularity  from  being  juggled  out  of  his  hands  by  those  san- 
guinary charlatans.  But  errors  of  judgment  must  be  pardoned  to  men  placed 
amidst  unheard-of  difficulties;  and  La  Fayette^s  conduct  on  his  visit  to  Paris, 
bore  testimony  to  his  real  willingness  to  save  the  King  and  preserve  the  mon- 
archy. But  even  if  he  had  been  amenable  for  a  crime  against  his  own  country, 
we  know  not  what  right  Austria  or  Prussia  had  to  take  cognizance  of  it.  To 
them  he  was  a  mere  prisoner  of  war,  and  nothing  farther.  Lastly,  it  is  very 
seldom  that  a  petty  and  vindictive  line  of  policy  can  consist  with  the  real 
interest,  either  of  great  princes  or  of  private  individuals.  In  the  present  case, 
the  arrest  of  La  Fayette  was  peculiarly  tlie  contrary.  It  afforded  a  plain  proof 
to  France  and  to  all  Europe,  that  the  allied  raonarchs  were  determined  to  re- 
gard as  enemies  all  who  had  in  any  manner,  or  to  any  extent,  favoured  the 
Revolution,  being  indeed  the  whole  people  of  France,  excepting  the  emigrants 
now  in  arms.  The  effect  must  necessarily  have  been,  to  compel  every  Frencli* 
man,  who  was  desirous  of  enjoying  more  hberty  than  the  ancient  despotism 
permitted,  into  submission  to  the  existing  government,  whatever  it  Was,  so  long 
as  invading  armies  of  foreigners,  whose  schemes  were  apparently  as  inconsistent 
with  the  wel&re  as  with  the  independence  of  the  counUy,  were  hanging  on  the 
frontiers  of  France. 

For  a  short  space,  like  hounds  over  the  carcase  of  the  prey  they  have  jointly 
run  down,  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins  suspended  their  dissensions ;  but  when 
the  Constitutional  party  had  ceased  to  show  all  signs  of  existence,  their  brawl 
soon  recommenced,  and  the  Girondists  early  discovered,  that  in  the  aUies  whom 
they  had  called  on  to  assist  them  in  the  subjugation  of  royalty,  they  had  already 
to  strive  with  men,  who,  though  inferior  to  them  in  q)ecidative  knowledge,  and 
in  the  eloquence  which  was  to  sway  the  Assembly,  possessed  in  a  much  higher 
degree  the  practical  energies  by  which  revolutions  are  accomplished,  were  in 
complete  possession  of  the  community  for  magistracy)  of  Paris,  and  maintained 
despotic  authority  over  all  the  bands  or  the  metropolis.  Throe  men  of  terror, 
whose  names  will  long  remain,  we  trust,  unmatched  in  history  by  those  of  any 
similar  miscreants,  h^  now  the  unrivalled  leading  of  the  Jacobins,  and  wero 
called  the  Triumvirate. 

Danton  deserves  to  be  named  first,  as  unrivalled  by  his  colleagues  in  talent 
and  audacity.  He  was  a  man  of  gigantic  size,  and  possessed  a  voice  of  thun- 
der. His  countenance  Was  that  of  an  Ogre  on  the  shoulders  of  a  Hercules. 
He  was  as  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  vice  as  of  the  practice  of  cruelty ;  and  it 
was  sud  there  were  times  when  he  became  humanized  amidst  his  debauchery, 
laughed  at  the  terror  which  his  furious  declamations  excited,  and  might  be  ap- 
proached with  safety,  like  the  Maelstrom  at  the  turn  of  tide.  His  profusion  wa» 
indulged  to  an  extent  hazardous  to  his  popularity,  for  tlie  populace  are  jealous 
of  a  lavish  expenditure,  as  raising  their  favourites  too  much  above  their  own 
degree ;  and  Uie  charge  of  peculation  finds  always  ready  credit  with  them, 
when  brought  against  public  men. 

Robespierre  possesiecl  this  advantage  over  Danton,  that  he  did  not  seem  U> 
seek  for  wealth,  either  for  hoarding  or  expending,  but  lived  in  strict  and  econo- 
mical retirement,  to  justify  the  name  of  the  Incorruptible,  with  wliich  he  was 
honoured  by  his  partisans.  He  appears  to  have  possessed  little  talent,  saving 
a  deep  fund  of  hypocrisy,  considerable  powers  of  sophistry,  and  a  cold  exag- 
geratc'i  strain  of  oratory,  as  foreign  to  good  taste,  as  the  measures  he  recoin* 
mended  were  to  ordinary  humanity.  It  seemed  wonderful,  that  even  the  seeth- 
ing and-  boiling  of  the  revolutionary  cauldron  should  have  sent  up  from  the 
bottom,  and  long  supported  on  the  surface,  a  thing  so  miserably  void  of  claims 
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to  imhiic  distiuctiou  \  but  Robespierre  had  to  impose  on  tbcr  mtmh  bfth^  volgar, 
and  he  kne\^  how  to  beguile  them,  by  dccommodating  his  flattery  to  th^ir  paa- 
siofKs  and  scale  of  understanding,  and  by  acta  of  cunning  and  hypbcfisy,  which 
weigh  more  wiih  the  multitude  than  the  iitrords  of  eloquence,  (n*  the  arguments 
of  wisdom.  The  people  listened  as  to  their  Crcero,  when  he  twangkl  ^ut  liis 
apostrophes  of  Pauore  People  Peuple  vertueux!  and  hastened  to  execute 
whatever  came  recommended  by  such  honied  phrases,  though  devised  by  the 
worst  of  mei^  for  the  worst  and  mM  inhuman  of  purpose^'. 

Vanity  wa3  Kobespierre^'s  ruling  passioft,  tixid  thbugh  his  countenance  was 
die  image  of  his  minj,  he  was  vain  ev6n  of  his  personal  appearance,  and  never 
adopted  the  external  habits  of  a  saps  culotte.  Amongst  his  fellow  Jacobins,  he 
was  distinguilBhed  by  the  nicety  with  which  his  hair  was  arranged  and  powdered; 
and  the  neatness  of  his  dress  was  carefully  attended  to,  so  as  to  counterbalance, 
if  possiUe,  the  vulgarity. of  his  person.  His  apartments,  thouj^ih'  small,  were 
elegant,  and  vanify  hod  fiUed  them  with  representations  of  the  oc6uj>ant.  Robea- 
pienre's  picture'  at  length  hung  in  one  place,  his  miniature  ii).  another,  his  bust 
occupied  a  niche,  and  on  the  tabl^  were  dispbsed  a  few  medallions  exhibiting 
fds  head  in  profile.  The  vanity  which  all  thiis  indicated  was  of  the  cofdest  and 
i^ost  selfish  character,  being  such  as  considers  neglect  as  insult,  an(5  receives 
bomage  merely  as  a  tribute;  so  that,  while  praise  is  received  without  jfratitude, 
it  is  withheld  at  the  nsk  of  mortal  hate.  Self-love  of  this  daiigbrOd^  character 
is  closely  allied  with  eiivy,  and  Robespierre  was  one  of  the  most  enviobs  and 
i^indictiVe  men  ihiSLt  ever  lived.  He  never  was  known  to  pardon  any  opj^FOsition, 
afiroht,  or  even' rivalry;  ahd  to  be  marked  in  his  tablets  on  such  an  ac^count  was 
a  sure,  though  perhaps  not  ah  immediate,  sentence  of  death.  Danton  was  a 
hero,' compared  with  this  cold,  calculating,  creepingf  miscreant;  for  his  passions, 
fliough  exaggerated,  had  at  least  some  touch  of  humanity^  and  his  brutal  fero- 
liity  was  supported  by  brutal  courage.  Robespierre  was  a  coward,  who  signed 
death-warrants  vrith  a  hand  thiil  shook,  though  his  heart  was  relentless.  H« 
possessed  no  passions  on  which  to  charge  his  crin^;  they  were  perpetrated  in 
cold  blood,  and*  upon  mature  deliberation.         .    W . 

.  Marat,  the  third. of  tfaia  infernal  triumvirate,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
lower  orders,  by  the  violence  of  his  sentiments  in  the  journal  ,w}iich  ho  con* 
ducted  from  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution^  upon  such  pi^ciples  that 
it  tAt^  the  lead  in  fbrwardihg  its  ^Occessiye  changes.  His  political  exiiortations 
began  and  ended  like  the  howl  of  a  blood-hound  for  murder;  or,  i(  a  wolf  could 
have  written  a  journal,  tlie  gaunt  and  famished  wretch  could  riot  have  ravined 
more  eagerly  for  slaughter.  It  was  blood  which  was  Marat's  constant  demand, 
not  in  drops  from  the  breast  of  an  individual,  not  in  puny  streams  from  the 
slaughter  of  &milies,  but  blood  in  the  profusion  of  an  ocean.  His  usui^  cal- 
culation of^the  beads  which  he  demanded  amounted  to  two  hundred  ai^d  sixty 
(housand;  and  though  he  sometimes  raised  it  as  high  as  three  hundred  thoiiband, 
it  never  fell  beneath  the  smaller  number.  It  may  be  hoped,  .aiid^  for  the  honour 
of  human  nature,  we  are  inclined  to  believe^  th^re  was  a  touch  of  insanity  in 
this  unnatural  strain  of  ferocity;  and  the  wild  and  squalid  feature,  of  the  urretch 
appear  to  have  ihliiilkted  a  degree  of  alienation  of  n^nd.  M^rat  was,  like 
Robespierre,  t^  coward.  Repeatedly  denounced  in  the  Assembly,  he  skulked 
instead  6f  defending^  himself,  and  lay  concealed  in  some. obscure, garret  or  ceOar 
ainong  his  cut-tliroats,  until  a  storm,  appeared^  when,  likd  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  his 
deatli-scrcech  was  again  heard. .  ^uch  was  the  strange  and  fatal  triumvirate,  in 
which  the  same  degree  of  cannibal  cruelty  existed  under  different  aspects.  Dau- 
ton  murdered  to  glut  his  rage',  Robespierre^  to  avenge  his  injured  vanity,  or  to 
remove  a  rival  whom  he  envied ;  Marat,  from  the  same  instinctive  love  of 
blood,  which  induces  a  wolf  to  cbntinite  his  ravage  of  the  flocks  lorig  after  hia 
min^r  is  appeased. 

'i'hcsR  three  mi*n  wore  in  complete  p^^session  of  the  CotitmiNiity  of  Paris, 
Vat..  I.  T 
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whieb  was  fflled  with  their  adbei^nts  exclusively,  and  which,  now  in  commaiicf 
of  the  armed  force  that  had  achieved  the  victory  of  the  10th  of  Aufusti  held 
the  Assembly  as  absolutely  under  their  control,  as  the  Assembly,  prior  tx>  that 
period,  had  held  the  person  of  the  King.    It  is  true,  Pethion  was  still  Mayor 
^J?*rT«^  but,  being  considered  as  a  follower  of  Roland  and  Brissot,  he  was 
garded  by  the  Jacobins  as  a  prisoner,  and  detained  in  a  sort  of  honourable 
restraint,  having  a  body  of  their  most  faithfal  adherents  constantly  around  him^ 
as  a  guard  which  tiiey  pretended  was  assigned  for  his  defence  and  protection. 
The  truth  is,  that  Petfaioa,  a  vain  man,  and  of  very  moderate  talents,  had  already 
lost  his  consequence.    -His  temporary  popularity  arose  almost  solely  out  of  the 
enmity  entertained  against  him  by  the  court,  and  his  having  braved  on  one  or 
two  pccasions  the  King's  personal  displeasure,  particularly  on  the  20th  of  June 
This  merit  was  now  forgotten,  and  Pethion  was  fast  sinking  into  his  natural 
nullity.     Nothing  could  be  more  pitiful  than  the  appearance  of  this  magistrate, 
whose  name  had  been  so  lately  the  theme  of  every  tongue  in  Paris,  when  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  pale,  and  hesitating  to  back,  by  his  appearance 
among  his  terrible  revolutionar}'  associates,  petitions  for  measures,  as  distastefbl 
to  himself  as  to  his  friends  of  the  Gironde  party,  who  had  apparently  no  power 
to  deliver  him  from  his  state  of  humiliating  restraint. 

The  demands  of  the  Community  of  Paris,  now  the  Sanhedrim  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, were  of  cou-rse  for  blood  and  vengeance,  and  revolutionary  tribunals  to 
make  short  and  sharp  execution  upon  constitutionalist  and  royalist,  soldier  and 
priest — upon  all  who  acted  on  the  principle,  that  the  King  had  some  right  to 
defend  his  person  and  residence  against  a  furious  mob,  armed  with  muskets  and 
cannon — and  upon  all  who  could,  by  any  possible  implication,  be  charged  with 
having  approved  such  doctrines  as  leaned  towards  monarchy,  at  any  time  during 
all  the  changes  of  this  changefuUfeatured  Revolution. 

A  revolutionary  tribunal  was  appointed  accordingly;  but  the  Girondists,  to 
impose  some  check  on  its  measures,  rendered  the  judgment  of  a  jury  necessar]r 
for  condemnation,  an  encg^rance  which  seemed  to  the  Jacobins  a  needless 
and  uncivic  restriction  of  iW  rights  of  the  people.  Robespierre  was  to  have 
been  appointed  President  of  this  tribunal,  but  he  declined  the  office  on  account 
of  his  philanthropic  principles!  Meantime,  the  sharpness  of  its  proceedings  was 
sufficiently  assured  by  the  nomination  of  Danton  to  the  office  of  Minister  of 
Justice,  which  had  ^len  to  his  lot  as  a  Jacobin,  while  Roland,  Servan,  tnd 
Claviere,  alike  fearing  and  detesting  their  dreadful  colleague,  assumed,  with 
Monge  and  Lebrun,  the  other  otiices,  in  what  was  now  called  a  Provisionary 
Executive.     These  last  five  ministers  were  Girondists. 

'  It  was  not  the  serious  intention  of  the  Assembly  to  replace  Louis  in  a  palace, 
or  to  suffer  him  to  retain  the  smallest  portion  of  personal  freedom  or  political 
influence.  It  had,  indeed,  been  decreed  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  August, 
that  he  should  inhabit  the  Luxembourg  palace,  but,  on  the  1 1th,  his  residence 
was  transferred,  with  that  of  the  royal  family,  to  an  ancient  fortress  called  the 
Temple,  from  the  Knights  Templars,  to  whom  it  once  belonged.  There  was 
in  front  a  house,  with  some  more  moderate  apartments,  but  tlie  dwelling  of 
Louis  was  the  donjon  or  ancient  keep,  itself  a  huge  square  tower  of  great  an- 
tiquity, consisting  of  four  stories.  Each  story  conttiined  two  or  three  ropms  or 
elosets;  but  these  apartments  were  unfurnished,  and  offered  no  convenience  for 
the  accommodation  of  an  ordinary  family,  much  less  to  prisoners  of  such  dis- 
tinction. The  royal  family  were  guarded  with  a  strictness,  of  which  every  day 
increased  the  rigour. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  revolutionary  tribunal  was  proceeding  against  the 
firiends  and  partisans  of  the  deposed  monarch  with  no  lack,  one  would  have 
thought,  of  zeal  or  animosity.  De  la  Porte,  intendant  of  the  King's  civil  Kst, 
D'Augremont,  and  Durosoi,  a  royalist  author,  were  with  others  condemned  and 
executed;     But  Moptmorin,  the  brother  of  the  royal  ininister,  was  acquitted; 
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«nd  even  the  Ckmite  d' Afiray,  though  C<^nel  of  the  Swiss  guards,  found  grace 
in  the  eyes  of  this  tribunal;— «o  lenient  it  was  in  comparison  to  those  which 
France  was  afterwards  doomed  to  groan  under.  Danton,  balked  of  his  prej, 
or  but  half-supplied  with  rictims,  might  be  compared  to  the  spectre-huntsman 
of  Boccaccio, — 

*•  Stem  look*d  the  fiend,  ai»  frustrAte  of  hie  will, 

ISut  half  suific'd,  and  greedy  yet  to  kill/*  ^ 

But  he  had  already  devised  within  his  soul,  and  agitated-  amongst  his  compeer|i, 
ft  scheme  of  vengeance  so  dark  and  dreadful,  as  never  ruHian  before  or  since 
had  head  to  contrive,  or  nerve  to  execute.  It  was  a  measure  of  extermination 
which  the  Jacobins  resolved  upon — a  measure  so  sweeping  in  its  purpose  and 
extent,  that  it  should  at  once  drown  in  their  own  blood  every  Royalist  or  Con- 
stitutionalist who  could  raise  a  finger,  or  even  entertain  a  thought,  against  them. 

Three  things  were  indispensably  essential  to  their  execrable  plan.  In  the 
first  place,  they  had  to  collect  and  place  witiiin  reach  of  their  assassins,  the 
numerous  victims  whom  they  sought  to  overwhelm  with  this  common  destruc- 
tion. Secondly,  it  was  necessary  to  intimidate  the  Assembly,  and  the  Girondist 
party  in  particular^  sensible  that  they  were  likely  to  interfere,  if  it  was  lefl  in 
their  power,  to  prevent  acts  of  cruelty  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  most 
or  all  of  their  number.  Lastly,  the  Jacobin  chiefs  were  aware,  that  ere  they 
could  prepare  the  public  mind  to  endure  the  massacres  which  they  meditated, 
it  was  necessary  they  should  wait  for  one  of  those  critical  moments  of  general 
alarm,  in  which  fear  makes  the  multitude  cruel,  and  when  the  agitations  of  rage 
and  terror  combine  to  unsettle  men's  reason,  and  drown  at  once  their  humanity 
ftnd  their  understanding. 

To  collect  prisoners  in  any  numbers  was  an  easy  matter,  when  the  mere 
naming  a  man,  however  innocent,  as  an  aristocrat  or  a  suspected  person,  espe- 
cially if  he  happened  to  have  a  name  indicative  of  gentle  blood,  and  an^r  of 
decency  in  apparel,  was  sufficient  ground  for  sending  him  to  prison.  -  For  the 
purpose  of  making  such  arrests  upon  suspicion,  the  Community  of  Pans  openly 
took  upon  themselves  the  ofHce  of  granting  warrants  for  imprisoning  individuals 
in  great  numbers,  and  at  length  proceeded  so  far  in  their  violent  and  arbitrary 
conduct,  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Legislative  Body. 

This  Assembly  of  National  Representatives  seemed  to  have  been  stunned  by 
the  events  of  the  10th  of  August.  Two-thirds  of  the  deputies  had  a  few  days 
before  exculpated  La  Fayette  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  impeached  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  of  the  20th  June,  designed  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose 
which  had  been  effected  on  this  last  dread  epoch  of  the  ilevolution.  The  same 
number,  we  must  suppose,  were  inimical  to  the  revolution  achieved  by  the  taking 
of  the  Tuilleries,  and  the  dethronement  of  the  monarch,  whom  it  had  been  La 
Fayette's  object  to  protect  and  defend,  in  dignity  and 'person.  But  there  was 
no  energy  left  in  that  portion  of  the  Assembly,  Uiough  by  far  the  largest,  and 
the  wisest.  Their  benches  were  left  deserted,  nor  did  any  voice  arise,  either 
to  sustain  their  own  dignity,  or,  as  a  last  resource,  to  advise  a  union  with  the 
Girondists,  now  the  leading  force  in  the  Representative  Body,  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  a  period  to  the  rule  of  revolutionary  terror  over  that  of  civil  order. 
I'he  Girondists  themselves  proposed  no  decisive  measures,  and  indeed  appear 
to  have  been  the  most  helpless  party,  (though  possessing  in  their  ranks  yei^ 
coDsiderable  talent,)  that  ever  attempted  to  act  a  groat  part  in  the  convulsions 
of  a  state.  They  seem  to  have  expected,  that,  so  soon  as  they  had  accom- 
plished the  overthrow  of  the  throne,  their  own  supremacy  should  have  been  es- 
tablished in  its  room.  They  became,  ther^re,  liable  to  the  disappointment  of 
a  cliild,  who,  having  built  his  house  of  boughs  after  his  own  fushion,  is  aston- 
ished to  find  those  bigger  and  stronger  than  himself  throw  its  materials  out  of 
their  wa^,  instead  of  attempting,  according  to  hia  cxptjctations,  to  creep  into 
i(«  for  the  purp<^e  of  sholtor.    . 
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Lato  <Mid  timidly,  they  at  length  began  to  remonstrate  against  the  usurped 
power  of , the  Conunmiity  of  Paris,  who  paid  them  as  little  r^rard,  as  they  wens 
thmselves  d<Hng  ito  ihfi  constituted  authorities  of  tl^q' Executive  Power. 

The  complaints  which  w.^x,^  lud'  be^re  them  of  the  inoljent  encroachments 
inade  on  the  liberty  of  the  people  qit  laige,  the  Girondists  had  hitherto  answered 
by  timid  exhortations  to  die  XJommunity  tp  be  cautious  in  their  proceedings* 
But  on  tbe  29ti^  of  August  they  were  starded  out  of  their  weak  inaction,  by  an 
9ss.umption  of  open  force,  and  opep  yiUainyt  on  the  part  of  those  fonnidabl0 
^yals,  under  which  it  was  impossible  to  remain  silei^.  On  the  ni^t  previous, 
itiie  Community,  proceeding  to  act  upon  their  own  eofe  aui^ionty,  had  sen^ 
their  satellites,  consisting  of  the  municipal  officers  who  were  .exclusively  at- 
tached to  them,  (who  were  selected  from  the  ino9t  deterniined  Jacpbins,  aiid 
^d  been  augmented  to  an  extraordinary  number,)  to  seize  amis  of  every  de- 
scription, 4nd  to  iMTest  ^u^picious  persons  in  every  corner  of  Paris.  Hundreds 
and  thousands  of  ind^yiduab  hijid  been,  under  these  usurped  powers,  committed 
to  the  various  prisons  of  the  city^,  which  were  now  filled  even  to  choking,  with 
all  per8on9  of  every  ^ef.  and  age,  against  whom  political  hatred  could  allege 
suspiciop,  or  private  hatred  revive  an  M  quarrel,  or  love  of  plunder  aw^e  m 
thirst  ifor  confiscation. 

The  deeds  of  robbery,  of  ficense,  and  of  ferocity,  commit^  during  these 
illegal  proceedings,  as  well  as  the  bare&ced  contempt  which  they  indicated  of 
the  authority  of  the  Assembly,  awakened  the  Girondists,  but  too  late,  to  some 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  exertion.     They  summoned  the  miinicipali^  to  their 
bar.    They  came,  not  to  deprecate  the  displeasurie  of  the  Assembly,  not  to 
submit  themseWes  to  its  mercy, — they  came  to  triumph;   and  brought  the 
speechless  and  trembling  Pethion  in  meir  train,  as  their  captive,  rather  than 
their  mayor.    'Taljien'  explained  the  defence  of  the  Oommuni^,  which  amount- 
edlLo  thitft  ^^The  provisional  representatives  of  the  city  of  Paris,"  he  said, 
^  l^ad  been  calumniated ;  they  appeared,  to  justify  what  they  had  done,  not  as 
accused  persons,  but  as  triumphing  in  having  discharged  their  duty.     The 
Sovereign  People,"  he  said,  ^^  had  committed  to  them  fhll  powers,  saying,  Go 
forth,  save  the  country  in  our  name— whatever  you  do  v/$  will  ratify."     This 
language  was,  in  ^efl^t.  that  of  defiance,  and  it  was  supported  by  the  shouts 
^d  howls  of  assembled  multitudes,  armed  as  for  the  attack  on  the  Tuilleries, 
and  tbeir  courage,  itt  may  be  imagined,  not 'the  less,  that  there  were  neither 
ariftotoats  Hor'Swiss  guards  between  them  and  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Thw 
cries  wete,  ^  Long  liv^  our  Community — oiir  e^cdlent  commissioners— rWe  will 
defend  them  Qr  die  !'• 

"  The  satellites  of  the  same  parfy,  in  the  tribunes  or  galleries,  joined  in  the 
cry',  #^  itive<!^tiveb  on  thjode  members  of  the  Assenibly  who  were  supposed, 
however  rep'ublican  in  principles,  to  1>e  opposed  to  the  revdutionary  measures 
of  the  Community.  'The  mob  without  soon  forced  th^ir  way  into  ^e  Ha]l, — 
joined  with  the  mob  withiri,— i^hd  teR  the  theoretical  republicans  of  the  Aa- 
iemWy  ^e  choice  of  acquiescence  in  their  dictates,  flight,  x>r  the  liberty  of  dying 
on  their  posts  like  the  senators  of  thai  Rome  which  they  admired.  None  em- 
brace4  this  last  alteniative.  They  |)roko  up  Ihe  meeting  in  confusion,  ^Sld 
lefl  th0  Jacobjns  secure  of  impunity  in  whiatevqf  they  might  next  cboos^  to 
attempt. 

Thus,  Dffnton  and  ftia  fell  associates  aahieved  the  second  point  necessi^ry  to 
the  execution  of  the  horrors  which  they  meditated ;  the  Legislative  Assembly 
were  completely  subdued  and  intimidated.  li  remained  tp  avail  themselves  i>f 
9Qf^  opportunity  which  fuight  excite  the  i«eople  of  Pariq,  in  their  present  feverish 
st^,  to  participate  in,  or  to  endure  crunes,  at  which  in  cahn  moments  the 
rudest  would  probably  have  shuddered.  The  state  of  affairs  on  tlie  frontier 
aided  them  with  such  an  opportunity — aided  them,  we  say,  because  every  step 
of  preparation  beforehand,  shows  that  the  horrors  aoled  on  the  3d  September 


were  premoditatMl ;  naj,  the  very  treiKsiies  destined  to  inhume  hundreds  and 
^bousands  of  pasooeni^  yet  alive,  untried  and  undoomed,  were  already  excavated. 

A  temporary  succeaa  of  the  alhed  oionfLrchs  fell  upon  the  mine  already  pre* 
pared,  and  gave  fire  .to  it^  as  lightning  might  have  fired  a  powder  magazine. 
Longwy,  Stenay,  and  Veithw,  were  announced  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  King  of  Prussia.  The  first  and  last  were  barrier  fortresses  of  reputed 
strength,  and  considefable  renstance  had  been  expected.  The  ardent  and 
inihtary  spirit  of  the  French  was  awakened  ki  the  resolute,  upon  learning  that 
their  fituitier  was  thus  invaded ;  fear  and  disQomfiture  took  possession  of  others, 
who  thought  they  already  heard  the  allied  trunpets  at  the  gates  of  Paris.  Be- 
tween the  eager  desire  of  some  to  march  against  the  aimy  of  the  invaders,  and 
the  terror  and  dismay  of  others,  there  aroae  a  climax  of  excitation  and  alarm, 
fiiToarable  to  the  execution  ofevery  desperate  design ;  as  ruffians  ply  their  trade 
^best,  and  with  least  chance  of  interruption,  in  the  midst  of  ^n  eartiiquake  or  a 
;conflagration. 

On  the  2d  September,  the  Community  of  Paris  announced  the  fall  of  Longwy , 
.and  the  approadung  fiite  of  Verdun,  and,  as  if  it  had  been  t|^e  only  constituted 
jauthority  in  the  country,  icommaiided  the  most  summary  measures  for  the  gen- 
eral defence.  All  citizens  were  ordered  to  keep  themselTCs  in  readiness  to 
naich  on  an  inst^'s  warning.  All  arms  were  to  be  given  up  to  the  Commu- 
nity,  save  those  in  the  hands  of  active  eitizeps,  armed  for  the  public  protection. 
jBuspected  persons  were  to  be  disarmed.,  and  other  meastu'es  were  announced, 
all  of  vhich  were  calculated  to  call  raen^s  attention  to  the  safety  of  themselves 
imd  their  femilies,  and  to  destroy  the  mUae^L  which  at  ordinary  tymee  the  pubhc 
woukl  have  taken  in  the  fiite  of  others. 

The  awiiil  voice  of  Danton  astounded  the  Assembly  with  similar  information, 
luudly  deigning  to  ask  their  approbation  of  the  measures  which  the  Community 
of  Paris  h^d  adopted  on  their  own  sole  authority.  ^^  You  will  presently  hear,*' 
/le  said,  ^  the  afaurm-guns — ^falsely  so  called — ^for  they  are  the  signal  of  a  charge. 
Cknirage—- courage----and  once  again  courage,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  conquor 
por  enemies."  These  words,  pronounced  with  the  accent  and  attitude  of  an 
^exterminating  ^int,  appalled  and  stupified  the  Assembly.  We  find  nothing 
jthat  indicated  in  tbem  either  interest  in  the  imminent  danger  of  the  public  fiK>nf 
irithout,  or  ii)  the  usurpation  from  within.  They  appeared  paralyzed  with  terror. 

The  armed  bands  of  Pqiris  marched  in  dififerent  quarters,  to  seize  arms  and 
borses,  to  discover  and  denounce  suspected  persons ;  the  youth  fit  for  arms  were 
.every where  mustered,  and  amid  shouts,  remonstrances,  and  debates,  the  general 
attention  was  so  engaged,  each  individual  with  his  owi)  affairs,  in  his  own 
quarter,  that,  without  interference  of  any  kind,  whether  ttom  legal  authority^ 
or  general  sympathy,  an  univ/srs^l  massacre  of  the  numerous  pri§oner8  was  per- 

Kated,  wkh  a  quietness  and  deliberation,  which  has  not  ifs  pandlel'in  histpry. 
1  reader,  who  ipay  be  stip  surprised  that  a  transaction  so  horrid  should  have 
passed  withqiit  oppositipn  or  interruption,  inust  be  again  reminded  of  the 
astoundmg  effects  or  the  popular  victory  of  the  10th  of  August;  of  the  total 
quiescence  of  the  Legislative  Assembly;  of  the  want  of  an  armed  force  of  any 
kind  to  oppose  such  outrages ;  and  of  the  epidemic  panic  which  renders  multi- 
tudes powerless  and  passive  ^a  infants.  Should  tliesp  causes  not  appear  to  him 
sufficient,  be  must  be  cpatented  to  woqder  at  the  fkcts  'wq  are  to  relate,  as  at 
one  of  tlK^ie  dreadful  prodigies  by  which  Providence  confounds  our  reason,  and 
shows  iirhat  human  nature  can  be  brought  to,  when  the  restraints  of  morality 
and  religion  are  cast  aside. 

The  number  of  individuals  accumulated  in  the  various  prisons  of  Paris,  had 
increased  by  the  arrests  and  domiciliary  visits  subsequent  to  the  10th  of  August, 
to  about  eight  thousand  persons.  It  was  the  object  of  this  infernal  scheme  to 
destroy  the  greater  part  of  these  under  one  general  system  of  murder,  not  to 
be  executed  by  the  sodden  and  furious  impulse  of  an  armod  multitude,  but  with 
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d  certain  degree  of  cold  blood  and  deliberate  investigation.  A  force  of  armed 
banditti,  Marseillois  partly,  and  partly  chosen  nifiians  oi  the  Fauxbourgs,  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  several  prisons,  into  which  they  either  forced  their  passage,  or 
>vere  admitted  by  the  jailors,  most  of  whom  had  been  apprii^ed  of  what  was  to 
take  place,  though  some  even  of  these  steeled  officials  exerted  themselves  to 
save  tliose  under  their  charge.  A  revolutionary  tribunal  was  formed  from 
among  the  armed  ruffians  themselves,  whQ  examined  the  registers  of  the  prison, 
and  summoned  the  captives  individually  to  undergo  the  form  of  a  trial.  If  the 
judges,  ai^  was  almost  always  the  case,  declared  for  death,  their  doom,  to  pre- 
vent  the  efforts  of  men  in  despair,  was  expressed  in  the  words,  ^^  Give  the  piis^ 
oner  freedom."  The  victim  was.  then  thrust  out  into  the  street,  or  yard;  be 
was  despatched  by  men  and  women,  who,  with  sleeves  tucked  up,  arms  dyed 
elbow-deep  in  blood,  hands  holding  axes,  pikes,  and  sabres,  were  execu- 
tioners of  the  sentence ;  and,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  did  their  office  on 
the  living,  and' mangled  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  showed  that  they  occupied  their 
post  as  much  from  pleasure  as  from  love  of  hire.  They  oflen  exchanged 
places ;  the  judges  going  out  to  take  the  executioners^  duty,  the  executioners, 
with  their  reeking  hands,  sitting  as  judges  in  their  turn.  Maillard,  a  ruffian 
alleged  to  have  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  the  Bastille,  but  better 
known  by  his  exploits  upon  the  march  to  Versailles,*  presided  during  these  brief 
and  sanguinary  investigations.  His  companions  on  the  bench  were  persons  of 
the  same  stamp.  Yet  there  were  occasions  when  they  showed  some  transient 
gleams  of  humanity,  and  it  is  not  unimportant  to  remark,  that  boldness  had 
more  influence  on  them  than  any  appeal  to  mercy  or  compassion.  An  avowed 
Royalist  was  occasionally  dismissed  uninjured,  while  tlie  Constitutionalists  were 
sure  to  be  massacred.  Another  trait  of  a  singular  nature  is,  that  two  of  the  ruf- 
fians who  were  appointed  to  guard  one  of  these  intended  victims  home  in  safety, 
a^s  a  man  acquitted,  insisted  upon  seeing  his  meeting  with  his  family,  seemed  to 
share  in  tiie  transports  of  the  moment,  and  on  taking  leave,  shook  the  hand  of 
their  late  prisoner,  while  their  own  were  clotted  with  tlie  gore  of  his  friends,  and 
had  been  just  raised  to  shed  his  own.  Few,  indeed,  and  brief,  were  these 
symptoms  of  relenting.     In  general,  the  doom  of  the  prisoner  was  death,  and 

lliat  doom  was  instantly  accomplished. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  captives  were  penned  up  in  their  dungeons  like  cattle 
in  a  shambles,  and  in  many  instances  might,  from  windows  which  looked  out- 
wards, mark  the  fate  of  their  comrades,  hear  their  cries,  and  behold  their  strug- 
gles, and  learn  from  the  horrible  scene,  how  they  might  best  meet  their  own 
approaching  fate.  They  observed,  according  to  Saint  Meard,  who,  in  his  well 
named  Agony  of  Thirty-Six  Hours,  has  given  the  account  of  this  fearful  scene, 
that  those  who  intercepted  the  blows  of  tlie  executioners,  by  holding  up  Uieir 
hands,  su&red  protracted  torment,  while  those  wI»o  ofTcred  no  show  of  struggle 
were  more  easily  despatched ;  and  they  encouraged  each  other  to  submit  to 
their  fate,  in  the  manner  least  likely  to  prolong  their  sufferings. 

Many  ladios,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  court,  were  tluis  murdered. 
The  Princess  de  Lamballe,  whose  only  crime  seems  to  have  been  her  friendship 
for  Marie  Antoinette,  was  literally  hewn  to  pieces,  and  her  head,  and  that  of 
others,  paraded  on  pikes  through  the  metropolis.  It  was  carried  to  the  Tem- 
ple on  that  accursed  weapon,  die  features  yet  beautiful  in  death,  and  the  long 
fair  curls  of  the  hair  floating  around  the  spear.  The  murderers  insisted  that 
the  King  and  Queen  should  be  compelled  to  come  to  the  window  to  view  this 
dreadful  trophy.  The  municipal  officers  who  were  upon  duty  over  the  royal 
firisoners,  had  difficulty,  not  merely  in  saving  them  from  this  horrible  inhuman- 
ity, but  also  in  preventing  the  prison  from  being  forced.  Three-coloured  ribbons 
were  extended  across  the  street,  and  tliis  frail  barrier  was  found  sufficient  to 
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intimate  that  the  Temple  was  ander  the  safeguard  of  the  nation.  We  do  not 
read  that  the  efficiency  of  the  three-coloured  ribbons  was  tried  for  the  protection 
of  any  of  the  other  prisons.  No  doubt  the  executioners  had  their  instructions 
where  and  wheir  they  should  be  respected. 

The  Clergy,  who  had  decHned  the  Constitutional  oath  from  pious  scruples, 
were^  during  the  massacre,  the  peculiar  objects  of  insalt  and  cruelty,  and  their 
conduct  was  such  as  corresponded  with  their  religious  and  conscientious  pro-^ 
feasions.  Ther'were  seen  confessing  themselves  to  each  other,  or  receiving  the 
confessions  of  their  lay  companions  in  misfortune,  and  encouraging  them  to 
unfiergo  the  evil  hour,  with  as  much  calmness  as  if  they  themselves  had  not 
been  to  share  its  bitterness.  As  Protestants,  we  cannot  abstractedly  approve 
of  the  doctrines  which  render  the  established  clergy  of  one  country  dependant 
upon  a  Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  prince  of  an  alien  state.  But  these  priests  did 
not  make  the  laws  for  which  they  suffererl ;  they  only  obeyed  them ;  and  as 
men  and  Christians  we  must  regard  them  as  martyrs,  who  preferred  death  to 
what  tliey  considered  as  apostasy. 

In  the  brief  intervals  of  this  dreadful  butchery,  which  lasted  for  four  days, 
the  judges  and  executioners  ate,  drank,  and  slept ;  and  awoke  from  slumber, 
or  rose  from  their  meal,  with  firesh  appetite  for  murder.  There  were  places 
arranged  for  tlie  male,  and  for  the  female  murderers,  for  the  work  had  beeir 
incomplete  without  the  intervention  of  the  latter.  Prison  after  prison  was 
invested,  entered,  and  under  the  same  form  of  proceeding,  made  the  scene  of 
the  same  inhuman  butchery.  The  Jacobins  had  reckoned  on  making  the  mas* 
sacre  universal  over  France.  But  the  example  was  not  generally  followed.  It 
required,  as  in  the  case  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  the  only  massacre  which  can  be 
compared  to  this  in  atrocity^  the  excitation  of  a  large  caphal,  in  a  violent  crisis, 
to  render  such  horrors  possible. 

The  Community  of  Paris  were  not  in  fault  for  this.  They  did  all  they  could 
to  extend  the  sphere  of  murder.  Their  warrant  brought  firom  Orleans  near  sixty 
persons,  including  the  Duke  de  Coss^-Brissac,  De  Lessart  the  late  minister, 
am]  other  Royalists  of  distinction,  who  were  to  have  been  tried  before  the  High 
Cotirt  of  that  Department.  A  band  of  assassins  met  them,  by  appointment  of 
the  Community,  at  Versailles,  who,  uniting  with  their  escort,  murdered  almost 
the  whole  of  these  unhappy  men. 

From  the  2d  to  the  6th  of  September,  these  infernal  crimes  proceeded]  unin* 
terrupted,  protracted  by  the  actors  for  the  sake  of  the  daily  pay  of  a  louis  to 
each,  openly  distributocl  amongst  them,  by  order  of  the  Commune.*  It  was 
either  from  a  desire  to  continue  as  long  as  possible  a  labour  so  well  requited, 
or  because  these  beings  had  acquired  an  insatiable  lust  of  murder,  that,  when 
the  jails  were  emptied  of  state  criminals,  the  assassins  attacked  the  BicStre,  a 
prison  where  ordinary  delinquents  were  confined.  These  unhappy  wretches 
offered  a  degree  of  resistance  which  cost  the  assailants  more  dear  than  any  they 
had  experienced  from  their  proper  victims.  They  were  obliged  to  fire  on  them 
with  cannon,  and  many  hundreds  of  the  miserable  creatures  were  in  this  way 
exterminated,  by  wretches  worse  than  themselves. 

No  exact  account  was  ever-made  of  the  number  of  persons  murdered  during 
this  dread&l  period;  but  not  above  two  or  three  hundred  of  the  prisoners  ar- 
rested for  state  offences  were  known  to  escape,  or  be  discharged,  and  the  most 
moderate  computation  raises  tho  number  of  those  who  fell  to  two  or  three 
thousand,  though  some  carry  it  to  twice  the  extent.  Truchod  announced  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  that  four  thousand  had  perished.  Some  exertion  was 
made  to  save  the  lives  of  persons  imprisoned  for  debt,  whose  numbers,  with 
those  of  common  felons,  may  make  up  the  balance  betwixt  the  number  slain. 


*  TIm  bookt  of  tho  Hotel  de  Ville  preserve  evuienco  of  thti  fiiet.    Billaud  de  VaraniiM 
■ppifcfed  pobliclj  tmong  the  Mmstinc,  and  dunribated  th#  price  of  blood. 
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and  eight  tliousaiul  who  were  prisoners  when  the  mawarre  Iwn^an.  The  bodi«s* 
were  interred  in  heaps,  in  immense  trenches,  prepared  betbrehaiid  by  order  of 
the  Commumty  of  Paris;  bat  their  bones  have  since  been  transfeiTdd  to  the 
subterranean  catacombs,  which  form  the  generd  charnel-house  of  the  city.  In' 
those  melancholy  regions,  while  other  relics  of  mortality  lie  exposed  all  aromid, 
the  ^ififihuns  of  those  who  perished  in  the  massacres  of  September  are  alonflf 
secluded  from  the  eye.  This  vault  in  whicb  they  repose  is  closed  with  a  screen' 
of  freestone,  as  if  relating  to  crimes  unfit  to  be  thought  of  even*  in  the  propei' 
abode  o{  death,  and  which  France  would  willingly  hide  in  oblivion. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  reader  may  be  desiiV>us  to  know  what  eflbits  were  mads 
by  Che  Assembly,  to  save  the  lives  of  so  mikmy  Frendimen,  or  to  put  a  stop  to 
a  massacre  carried  on  irt  contempt  oT  all  legal"  int^iiireiioe,  and  by  no  niore 
formidable  force  than  that  of  two  or  three  hundred  atrocious  leloos,-  often,  in- 
deed, diminished  to  only  fifly  oi*  sitty.     He  might  reto<mably  expect  that  the 
National  Representatives  wodkl  have  thundered  forth  some  of  thoto  decreei 
which  they  formerly  directed  against  the  Crown^  and  the  Noblesse;  that  tbef 
should  have  repaired  by  deputations  to'  the  ?anous'  Sections,  called  out  the  Na- 
tional Guards,  and  appealed  toall,  not  only  that  were  susceptible  of  honour  or 
humanity,  but  to  all  who  had  the'  breath  and  being  of  man,  to  support  them  io 
iuterrapting  a  series  of  horrors  disgrabefol  to  mankind.    Such  an  appeal  to  the 
feelings  of  their  fellow-citizens  made  thiem  at  last  successfol  in  the  overthrow 
df  Robespierre.     But  the  reign  of  Terror  was  now  but  in  its  commmiccmeiit, 
and  men  |iad  not  yet  learned  that  there  lay  a  refoge  in  tb^  efforts  <3l[  Despair. 

Instead  of  such  energy  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  pritactples  of 
which  they  boasted,  nothing  could  be  more  timid  than  the  conduct  of  the  G^ 
rondists,  being  the  only  party  in  the  Assembly  who  had  the  power,  ahd'migfal^ 
be  supposed  to  ha^e  the  inclination,  to  control  the  course  of  crime. 

We  looked  carefolly  through  the  MatdieuTM^  which  cbtitain*  the  official  ac- 
cotmt  of  the  sittings  of  the  Assembly  on  these  dreadfol-  days.    We  find  regulaf 
entries  of  many  patriotic  gifts,  of  such  importance  aH  the  following:-^— A  foso^ 
from'  an'  Englishman — a  pair  of  hackney-coach  horses  fi'om  the  coachman — s* 
map  of  the  country  around  Paris  fi^m  a  lady.  While  engaged  in  receil^ing  and' 
registering  these  civic  dcmations,  their  journal' bears  few  and  doubtful  reilbrences' 
to  the  massacres  then  in  progress.     The  Assembly  issued  no  decree  against  the 
slaughter— Hiemanded  no  support  firom  the  public  force,  and  restricted  them- 
selves to  sending  to  the  murderers  a  pitifol  deputation  of  twelve  of  their  number, 
whose  commission  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  petition  for  tlie  safety  of  one 
of  their  coQeagues,  belonging  to  the  Constitutional-  fabtion;  With  difficulty  tbef 
saved  him,  and  the  cdebrat^  AbbI  Sicard,  the  fSfiilaiithropic  instructor  of  the' 
deaf  and  dumb,  imprisoned  as  a  nofl-juring  priest,  for  whom  the  wails  and  teftn 
of  his  hapless  pupils- had  procured  a  reprieve  even  fi'om  the  assassins.  Dussault, 
one  of  that  deputation,  distinguislied  himself  by  (he  eflbrts  which  he  used  to 
persuade  the  murderers  to  desist.     ^^  Return  to  jrour  place,'^  said  one  of  the 
ruffians,  his  arms  clrimsoned  with  blood.    ^^  You  have  made  us  lose  too  much* 
time.     Return  to  your  own  business,  atid  leave  us  to  ours." 

Dussault  went  back,  to  recount  to  those  who  had  s^t  him  what  he  had  wit- 
nessed, and  how  he  had  been  received;  and  concluded  with  the  exchmaationi 
^  Woe*s  me,  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  such  horrors,  without  thei  pow^  ^ 
stopping  them !"  The  Assembly  heard  the  detail,  and  n^mained  timid  and  silent^ 
as  beforO. 

Where,  in  that  houf,  were  the  men  who  formed  their  judgment  ufion  the 
models  presented  by  Plutarch,  their  feebiigs  on  the  wild  eloquence  of  Rousseau  f 
Where  were  the  Girondists,  celebrated  by  one  of  theif  admirers,*  as  distjO' 
guished  by  good  moral?,  by  severe  probity,  by  a  profound  respect  for  the  dlgw*f 
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of  man^^by  a  deep  acnse  of  his  rights  and  his  duties,  by  a  sound,  constant,  and 
immutable  love  of  order,  of  justice,  and  of  liberty  ?  Were  the  eyes  of  such  men 
blind,  that  they  could  not  see  the  blood  which  flooded  for  four  days  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis  ?  were  their  ears  deadened,  that  they  could  not  hear  the  shouts 
of  the  murderers,  and  the  screams  of  the  victims  ?  or  were  their  voices  mute, 
that  they  called  not  upon  God  an4  man — upon  the  very  stones  of  Paris,  to  assist 
them  in  interrupting  such  a  crime  ?  Political  reasons  have,  by  Royalist  writers, 
been  supposed  to  furnish  a  motive  for  their  acquiescence^*  for  there  is,  according 
to  civilians,  a  certain  degree  of  careless  or  timid  imbecility,  which  can  only  be 
explained  as  having  its  origin  in  fraud.  They  allege  that  the  Girondists  saw, 
rather  with  pleasure  than  horror,  the  atrocities  winch  were  committed,  while 
their  enemies  the  Jacobins,  exterminating  their  equally  hated  enemies  the  Con- 
stitutionalists and  Royalists,  took  on  themselves  tlie  whole  odium  of  a  glut  of 
blood,  which  must  soon,  they  might  naturally  expect,  disgust  the  sense  and 
feelings  of  a  country  so  civilized  as  France.  We  remain,  nevertheless,  con- 
vinced, that  Vergniaud,  Brissot,  Roland,  and,  to  a  certainty,  his  high-minded 
wife,  would  have  stopped  the  massacres  of  September,  bad  their  courage  and 
practical  skill  in  public  affairs  borne  any  proportion  to  the  conceit  which  led 
them  to  suppose,  that  their  vocation  lay  for  governing  such  a  nation  as  France. 

But  whatever  was  the  motive  of  their  apathy,  the  Legislative  Assembly  was 
nearly  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  massacres,  not  only  while  they  were  in  pro- 
gress, but  for  several  days  afterwards.  On  the  16th  of  September,  when  news 
from  the  army  on  the  frontiers  was  beginning  to  announce  successes,  and  when 
the  panic  of  the  metropolis  began  to  subside,  Vergniaud  adroitly  charged  the 
Jacobins  with  turning  on  unhappy  prisoners  of  state  the  popular  resentment, 
which  should  have  animated  them  with  bravery  to  march  out  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.  He  upbraided  also  the  Community  of  Paris  with  the  assumption 
of  unconstitutional  powers,  and  the  inhuman  tyranny  with  which  they  had 
abused  them;  but  his  speech  made  Uttle  impression,  so  much  are  deeds  of  cru- 
elty apt  to  become  ^miliar  to  men's  feelings,  when  of  frequent  recurrence. 
When  the  first  accounts  were  read  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  of  the  massa- 
cres perpetrated  at  Avignon,  the  President  fainted  away,  and  the  whole  body 
manifested  a  horror,  as  well  of  the  senses  as  of  the  mind;  and  now,  that  a  far 
more  cruiel,  more  enduring,  more  extensive  train  of  murders  was  perpetrated 
under  their  own  eye,  the  Legislative  Assembly  looked  on  in  apathy.  The  ut- 
most which  the  eloquence  of  Vergniaud  could  extract  from  them  was  a  decree* 
that  in  future  the  Community  should  be  answerable  with  their  own  lives  for  the 
security  of  the  prisoners  under  their  charge.  After  passing  this  decree,  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  being  the  second  Representative  Body  of  the  French 
nation,  dissolved  itsoif  according  to  the  resolutions  of  the  10th  of  August,  to 
give  place  to  the  National  Convention. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  was,  in  its  composition  and  its  character,  of  a  caste 
greatly  inferior  to  that  which  it  succeeded.  The  flower  of  the  talents  of  France 
had  natural iy  centered  in  the  National  Assembly,  and,  by  an  absurd  regulation, 
its  roembe/s  were  incapacitated  from  being  re-elected;  which  necessarily  occa- 
sioned thuir  situation  being  in  many  instances  supplied  by  persons  of  inferior 
attainments.  Then  the  destinies  of  the  first  Assembly  had  beei^  fulfilled  in  a 
more  lofty  manner.  They  were  often  wrong,  often  absurd,  often  arrogant  and 
presumptuous,  but  never  mean  or  servile.  They  respected  the  liberty  of  debate, 
and  even  amidst  the  bitterest  political  discussions,  defended  the  p^sons  of  their 
colleagues,  however  much  opposed  to  them  in  sentiment,  and  maintained  their 
constitutional  inviolability.  They  had  also  the  great  advantage  of  being,  as  it 
were^  free  bom.  They  were  indeed  placed  in  captivity  by  their  removal  to 
Paris,  but  their  courage  was  not  abated;  nor  did  they  make  any  concessions  of 
a  personal  kind  to  the  ruflians,  by  whom  they  were  at  times  personally  ill-used. 

But  the  second,  or  Legislative  Assembly,  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  captive 
Vol.  L  U 
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from  tha  moment  of  their  first  coovocation.  They  had  never  met  but  in  Pars, 
and  were  inured  to  the  habit  of  patient  submission  to  the  tribunes  and  the  refrne 
of  the  city,  who  repeatedly  broke  into  their  Hall,  and  issued  their  mandates  in 
the  form  of  petitions.  On  two  memorable  occasions  they  showed  too  dis- 
tinctly, that  considerations  of  personal  safety  could  overpower  tiieir  sense  of 
public  duty.  Two-thirds  of  the  representatives  joined  in  acquitting'  La  Fayette, 
and  declared  by  doing  so  that  they  abhorred  the  insurrection  of  the  SOth  of 
June;  yet,  when  that  of  the  10th  of  August  had  completed  what  was  before 
attempted  in  vain  upon  the  occasion  preceding,  the  Assembly  unanunoosly 
voted  the  deposition  of  the  monarch,  and  committed  him  to  prison.  Secondly, 
they  remained'^lent  and  inactive  during  all  the  horrors  of  September,  and  suif- 
fered  the  executive  power  to  be  wrenched  out  of 'their  hands  by  the  Community 
of  Paris,  and  used  before  their  eyes  for  the  destruction  of  many  thousands  of 
Frenchmen  whom  they  represented. 

It  must  be,  however,  remembered,  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  were  q>- 
pressed  by  difficulties  and  dangers  the  most  dreadful  that  can  threaten  a  govern- 
ment;— ^the  bloody  discord  of  contending  factions,  the  arms  of  foreigners 
menacing  the  fi-ontier,  and  civil  war  breaking  out  in  the. provinces.  In  addition 
to  these  sources  of  peril  and  dismay,  there  were  three  divided  parties  witiiintbe 
Assembly  itself;  while  a  rival  power,  equally  formidable  from  its  audacity  and 
its  crimes,  had  erected  itself  in  predominating  authority,  like  that  of  the  Maires 
du  Palais  over  the  feeble  roonarchs  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty. 
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It  was  of  course  the  object  of  each  party  to  obtain  the  greatest  possibte 
majority  in  the  National  Convention  now  to  be  assembled,  for  arranging  upon 
some  new  footmg  the  government  of  France,  and  for  replacing  that  Constitution 
to  which  faith  had  been  so  repeatedly  sworn. 

The  Jacobins  made  the  most  energetic  exertions.  They  not  only  wlrote 
missives  through  their  two  thousand  affiliated  societies,  but  sent  three  hvmdrcd 
commissaries,  or  delegates,  to  superintend  the  elections  in  the  different  towns 
and  departments ;  to  exhort  their  comrades  not  only  to  be  firm,  but  to  be  enter- 
prising ;  and  to  seize  with  strong  hand  the  same  power  over  the  public  force* 
which  the  mother  society  possessed  in  Paris.  The  advice  was  poured  into 
willing  ears ;  for  it  impUed  the  sacred  right  of  insurrection,  with  the  concomitant 
privileges  of  pDlage  and  slaughter. 

The  power  of  the  Jacobins  was  irresistible  in  Paris,  where  Robespierre, 
Danton,  and  Marat,  who  shared  the  high  places  in  their  synagogue,  were 
elected  l^  an  immense  majority ;  and  of  5ie  twenty  deputies  who  represented 
Paris,  thare  were  not  above  ^\%  or  six  unconnected  widi  the  massacres*    ^^^ 
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were  tfaey  anywhere  unsuccessful^  where  there  existed  enough  of  their  ad- 
herents to  overawe  by  threats,  clamour,  and  violence,  the  impartial  voice  of  the 
public 

But  in  every  state  there  is  a  great  number  of  men  who  love  order  for  itself, 
and  for  the  protection  it  afibrds  to  property.  There  were  also  a  great  many 
'  persons  at  heart  Royalists,  either  pure  or  constitutional,  and  all  these  united  in, 
sending  to  the  National  Convention  deputies,  who,  if  no  opportunity  occurred 
of  restoring  the  monarchy,  might  at  least  co-operate  with  the  Girondists  and 
more  moderate  Aepubticans  in  saving  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Louis,  and  in 
protecting  men's  lives,  and  property  in  general,  from  the  infuriate  violence  of 
the  Jacobins.  These  supporters  of  order-^we  know  no  better  name  to  .assign 
to  them — ^were  chiefly  representatives  of  the  departments,  where  electors  had 
more  time  to  discriminate  and  reflect,  than  when  under  the  influence  of  the 
revolutionary  societies  and  clubs  of  the  towns.  Yet  Nantes,  Bourdeaux,  Mar- 
seilles, Lyons,  and  other  towns,  chiefly  in  the  west  and  soutii,  were  disposed 
to  support  the  Gircodists,  and  sent  deputies  ^vourable  to  their  sentiments. 
Thus  the  Convention,  when  assembled,  still  presented  the  appearance  of  two 
strong  parties ;  and  the  feebleness  of  that,  which,  being  moderate  in  its  views, 
only  sought  to  act  defensively,  consisted  not  in  want  of  numbers,  but  in  want 
af  energy. 

It  was  no  good  omen,  that  on  taking  their  places  in  the  Assembly,  these  last 
assumed  the  Right  Side ;  a  position  which  seemed  doomed  to  defeat,  since  it 
had  been  successively  occupied  by  the  suppressed  parties  of  moderate  Royahsts 
and  Constitutionalists.  There  was  defeat  in  the  very  sound  of  the  parti  droits 
-  whereas  the  left-hand  position  had  always  been  that  of  victory.  Men's  minds 
are  moved  by  small  incidents  in  dubious  times.  Even  this  choice  of  seats  made 
an  impression  upon  spectators  and  auditors  unfavourable  to  the  Girondists,  as 
all  naturally  shrink  from  a  union  with  bad  fortune.  There  was  a  considerable 
party  of  neutral  members,  who,  without  joining  themselves  to  the  Girondists, 
afiect^  to  judge  impartially  betwixt  the  contending  parties.  They  were 
chiefly  men  of  consciences  too  timid  to  go  all  tlie  lengths  of  the  Jacobins,  but 
also  of  too  timid  nerves  to  oppose  them  op^y  and  boldly.  These  were  sura 
to  succumb  on  all  occasions,  when  the  Jacobins  judged  it  necessary  to  use  their 
fiivourite  argument  of  popular  terror. 

The  Girondists  took  possession,  however,  of  all  ostensible  marks  of  power. 
Danton  was  dismissed  from  his  place  as  Minister  of  Justice ;  and  they  were,  as 
Isr  as  mere  official  name  and  title  could  bestow  it  on  them,  in  possession  <^  the 
authority  of  government.  But  the  ill-fated  regulation  which  excluded  ministers 
from  seats  in  tl^  Assembly,  and  consequently  from  any  right  save  that  of  de- 
lence,  proved  as  fetal  to  those  of  the  new  system,  as  it  had  done  to  the  executive 
government  of  Louis. 

Our  remarks  upon  the  poli^.y  of  the  great  change  from  monarchy  to  a  republic, 
will  bo  more  in  place  elsewhere.  Indeed,  violent  as  the  change  sounded  in 
words,  there  was  not  such  an  important  alteration  in  efiect  as  to  produce  much 
sensation.  The  Constitution  of  1791  was  a  democracy  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, leaving  little  power  with  the  King,  and  that  little  subject  to  be  so  much 
cramped  and  straitened  in  its  operation,  that  the  royal  authority  was  even 
smaller  in  practice  than  it  had  been  Umited  in  theoiy.  When  to  this  is  added, 
that  Louis  was  a  prisoner  amongst  his  subjects,  acting  under  the  most  severe 
restrsint,  and  endangering  his  life  every  tune  he  attempted  to  execute  his  con> 
sftitutional  power>  he  must  long  have  been  held  rather  an  incumbrance  on  the 
motions  and  councils  of  the  state,  than  as  one  of  its  efficient  constituted  au- 
thorities. The  nominal  change  of  the  system  of  government  scarcely  made  a 
fteatOT  alteration  in  the  internal  condition  of  France,  than  the  change  of  a  sign 
makes  upon  a  house  of  entertainment,  where  the  business  of  the  tavern  is  carried 
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on  in  the  usual  waj,  although  the  place  is  no  longer  dSsdogoiriied  as  ^m 
KingV  Head. 

While  France  was  thus  alarmed  and  agitated  within,  by  change,  by  crime,  hj 
the  most  bitter  political  factions,  the  dawn  of  that  course  of  victory  had  already 
risen  on  the  frontiers,  which,  in  its  noon-day  splendour,  was  to  blaze  fiercely 
over  all  Europe.    It  is  not  our  purpose  to  detail  military  events  at  present;  we 
sj^all  have  but  too  many  of  them  to  discuss  hereafter.  We  shall  barely  state,  tint 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick^s  campaign,  considered  as  relative  to  bis  proclamation^ 
forms  too  good  an  illustration  of  the  holy  text,  **  Pride  goeth  before  deBtn]cti0D, 
and  a  hau^ty  spirit  before  a  fall.*'    The  Duke  was  at  the  head  of  a  splendid 
army,  which  had  been  joined  by  fifteen  thousand  emigrants  in  the  finest  state 
of  equipment,  burning  with  zeal  to  rescue  the  King,  and  avenge  themselTes  on 
those  by  whom  they  had  been  driven  from  their  country.     From  what  fatality  it 
is  hard  to  conceive,  but  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  seems  to  have  looked  with  a 
certain  degree  of  coldness  and  suspicion  on  those  tro<^s,  whose  chivalroos 
valour  and  high  birth  called  tliem  to  the  van,  instead  of  the  rear,  in  which  the 
Greneralissimo  was  pleased  to  detain  them.    The  chance  of  success  that  might 
jostly  have  been  expected  from  the  fiery  energy  which  was  the  very  soul  of 
French  chivalry,  from  the  fear  which  such  an  army  might  have  inspired,  or  per- 
haps from  the  friends  whom  they  might  have  found,  was  altogether  lost.   There 
was  something  in  this  extraordinary  conduct,  which  almost  vindicated  the  sus- 
picion that  Prussia  was  warring  on  her  own  account,  and  was  not  disposed  to 
owe  too  much  of  the  expected  success  to  the  valour  of  the  emigrants.     And  it 
escaped  not  the  remark,  both  of  the  emigrants  and  the  French  at  large,  that 
Longwy  and  Verdun  were  ostentatiously  taken  possession  of  by  the  alHes,  not 
under  the  name  of  the  King  of  France,  or  the  Comte  d'Artois,  but  in  that  of 
the  Emperor ;  which  appeared  to  give  colour  to  the  invidious  report,  that  the 
allies  were  to  be  indemnified  for  the  cost  of  tUeir  assistance  at  the  expense  of 
the  French  line  of  frontier  towns.     Neither  did  the  Duke  use  his  &ne  army  of 
Prussians,  or  direct  the  motions  of  the  Austrians  under  Clairfait,  to  any  greater 
advantage.     He  had,  indeed,  the  troops  of  the  Great  Frederick ;  but  under  the 
command  of  an  irresolute  and  incapable  leader,  it  was  the  sword  of  Scanderbeg 
in  the  hands  of  a  boy. 

This  tardiness  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  movements  intimated  a  latent 
doubt  of  his  own  capacity  to  conduct  the  campaign.  The  superiority  of  his 
veteran  and  finely  disciplmed  forces  over  the  disorganized  army  of  Dumouriez, 
reinforced  as  it  was  by  crowds  of  Federates,  who  were  perfect  strangers  to  wlkr, 
would  have  been  best  displayed  by  bold  and  rapid  movements,  evincing  at  once 
activity  and  combination,  and  alarming  raw  troops  by  a  sense  of  danger,  not  in 
front  alone,  but  on  every  point  Each  day  which  these  new  soldiers  spent 
unfought,  was  one  step  towards  military  discipline,  and  what  is  more,  towards 
military  confidence.  The  general  who  had  threatened  so  hard,  seemed  to  sus- 
pend his  blow  in  indecision;  and  he  remained  trifling  on  the  fi-ontiers,  ^^  when 
Frederick,  had  he  be^  in  our  front,"  said  the  French  general,  ^^  would  long 
since  have  driven  us  back  upon  Chalons." 

The  result  of  so  many  false  steps  began  soon  to  appear.  Brunswick,  wliosa 
aimy  was  deficient  in  battering  guns,  though  entering  France  on  a  frontier  of 
fortifications,  was  arrested  by  the  obstinate  defence  of  Thionville.  Having  at 
length  decided  to  advance,  he  spent  nine  days  in  marching  thirty  leagues,  but 
omitted  to  possess  himself  of  the  defiles  of  Argonnes,  by  which  alone  the  army 
of  Luckner  couki  co-operate  with  that  of  Dumouriez.  The  allied  general  now 
found  himself  in  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  province  of  Champagne,  branded 
for  its  poverty  and  sterility  with  the  unseemly  name  La  Champagne  PouUleiue^ 
wh«e  he  found  difiiculty  to  subsist  his  army.  Meantime,  if  com  and  forage 
were  soaroe,  grapes  and  melons  were,  unfortunately,  plenty.    These  hist  fruiU 
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■ore  80  provorlnaHy  unwholesome,  that  the  magistrates  of  Liege,  aii4  aom^  other 
towns,  forbid  the  peasants  to  bring  them  to  market  under  pain  of  confiscation. 
It  was  the  first  time  sach  delicacies  had  been  {H'esented  to  the  hyperborean 
appetites  of  the  Prussians;  and  they  coukL  not  resist  the  temptation,  though 
the  same  penalty  was  annexed  to  the  banquet,  as  to  that  which  produced  the 
first  transgressicm.  They  ate  and  died.  A  fiital  dysentery  broke  out  in  the 
camp,  which  swept  the  soldiers  away  by  hundreds  in  a  day,  sunk  the  spirits  of 
the  surviTors,  and  seems  to  have  totally  broken  the  courage  of  their  commander^ 

Two  courses  remained  to  the  embarrassed  general.  One  was,  to  make  hia 
^^y  ^  S}^^  battle  to  the  French,  by  attacking  them  in  the  strong  position 
wh^h  they  had  been  permitted  to  occupy,  notwithstanding  the  eaae  with  which 
they  mi^t  have  been  anticipated.  It  is  true,  Dumouriez  had  been  very  stnmgly 
reinforced.  France,  fi'om  all  her  departments,  had  readily  poured  forth  many 
thousands  of  her  fiery  youth,  fi-om  city  and  town,  village  and  grange  and  farm« 
to  protect  the  frontiers,  at  once,  firom  the  invasion  of  foreigners,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  thousands  of  vengefid  emigrants.  They  were  undisciplined,  indeed, 
bat  fiiH  of  seal  and  courage,  heated  and  excited  by  the  scenes  of  the  repubtic, 
and  inflamed  by  the  fiorid  eloquence,  the  songs,  dances,  and  signal-words  with 
which  it  had  been  celebrated.  Above  all,  they  were  of  a  country,  which,  of 
aU  others  in  Europe,  has  been  most  familiar  with  war,  and  the  youth  of  which 
are  most  easily  rendered  amenable  to  military  discipline. 

But  to  these  new  levies  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  might  have  safely  opposed 
the  ardent  valour  of  the  emigrants,  men  descended  of  families  whose  deeds  of 
chivalry  fill  the  registers  of  Europe ;  men  by  whom  the  road  to  Paris  was  re- 
garded as  that  which  was  to  conduct  them  to  victory,  to  honour,  to  the  rescue 
of  their  King,  to  rennion  with  their  families^  to  the  recovery  of  their  patrimony ; 
men  accustomed  to  consider  disgrace  as  more  dreadful  by  far  than  death,  and 
who  claimed  as  their  birth-right,  military  renown  and  the  use  of  arms.  In  one 
■kinnish,  fifteen  hundred  of  the  emigrant  cavalry  had  defeated,  with  great 
flbugfater,  a  column  of  the  Carmagnoles,  as  the  republican  levies  were  called. 
They  were  routed  witii  great  slaughter,  and  their  opponents  had  the  pleasure 
to  count  among  the  slain  a  considerable  number  of  the  assassins  of  September. 

But  the  French  general  had  more  confidence  in  the  Carmagnole  levies^  fi'om 
which  his  military  genius  derived  a  valuable  support,  than  Brunswick  thought 
proper  to  repose  in  the  chivalrous  gallantry  of  the  French  noblesse.  He 
could  only  be  brought  to  ^igage  in  one  action,  of  artillery,  near  Yalmy,  which 
was  attended  with  no  mark^  consequence,  and  then  issued  his  order  for  a  re- 
treat. It  was  in  vain  that  the  Comte  d' Artois,  vnth  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  line 
fiom  which  he  was  descended,  and  the  throne  to  which  he  has  now  succeeded, 
entreated,  almost  implored,  a  recall  of  this  fiital  order;  in  vain  that  he  ofiered 
in  person  to  head  the  emigrant  forces,  and  to  assume  with  them  the  most  des- 
perate post  in  the  battle,  if  tlie  Generalissimo  would  permit  it  to  be  fought. 
But  the  Duke,  obstinate  in  his  desponding  in  proportion  to  his  former  presump- 
tion, was  not  of  that  high  mind  which  adopts  hazardous  counsels  in  desperate 
cases.  He  saw  his  army  mouldering  away  around  him,  beheld  the  French  form- 
ing in  his  rear,  knew  th|it  the  resources  of  Prussia  were  unequal  to  a  prolonged 
war,  and,  after  one  or  two  feeble  attempts  to  negotiate  for  the  safety  of  the 
captive  Louis,  he  was  at  length  contented  to  accept  an  implied  permission  to 
retreat  without  molestation.  He  raised  his  camp  on  the  30th  of  September, 
and  lefl  b^nd  him  abundant  marks  of  the  dreadfbl  state  to  which  his  army  was 
reduced. 

When  we  look  back  on  these  events,  and  are  aware  of  Duroouriez's  real  opin- 
ions, and  the  interest  which  he  took  in  the  fate  of  the  King,  we  have  little  reason  to 
doubt,  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  might,  by  active  and  prompt  measures,  have 
doded  that  general's  defensive  measures ;  nay,  that  judicious  negotiation  might 
hanre  induced  him,  on  certain  points  being  conceded,  to  have  united  a  part  at 
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least  of  bli  forees  with  those  o£  the  emigrants  in  a  march  to  Paris,  for  the 
Singes  rescue,  and  the  punishment  of  the  Jacobins. 

But  had  the  restcvation  of  Louis  XVI.  taken  place  by  the  armed  hand  <^the 
emigrants  and  the  aUies,  the  final  ev^nt  of  the  war  must  still  have  be«i  distant. 
Almost  the  whole  body  of  the  kingdom  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  absolute  monarchy  with  all  its  evils ;  and  yet  it  must  have  been 
the  object  of  the  emigrants,  in  case  of  success,  again  to  establish,  not  oslj 
royalty  in  its  utmost  prerogative,  but  aU  the  oppressive  privileges  and  feudal 
subjections  which  the  Revolution  had  swept  away.  Much  was  to  have  been 
dreaded,  too,  from  the  avidity  of  the  strangers,  whose  arms  had  assisted  the  im- 
prisoned Louis,  and  much  more  from  what  has  since  been  aptly  termed  the  Re- 
action, which  must  have  taken  place  upon  a  counter-revolution.  It  was  greatly 
to  be  apprehended,  that  the  emigrants,  always  deeming  too  lightly  of  the  ranks 
beneath  them,  incensed  by  the  murder  of  their  fiiends,  and  stung  by  their  own 
private  wrongs  and  insults,  would,  if  successfid,  have  treated  the  Revolution  not 
as  an  exertion  of  the  public  will  of  France  to  free  the  country  from  pubfic 
grievances,  but  as  a  Jacquerie^  (which  in  some  of  its  scenes  it  too  much  re- 
sembled,) a  domestic  treason  of  the  vassals  against  their  liege  lords.  It  was 
the  will  of  Providence,  that  the  experience  of  twenty  years  and  upwards  should 
make  manifest,  that  in  the  hour  of  victory  itself  concessions  to  the  defeated,  as 
far  as  justice  demands  them,  is  the  only  mode  of  deriving  permanent  and  se- 
cure peace. 

The  retreat  of  the  Prussians  was  executed  in  the  worst  possible  order,  as  is 
usually  the  case  of  such  a  manoeuvre  when  unprovided  for,  and  executed  by 
troops  who  had  been  led  to  expect  a  very  different  movement.  But  if  to  them 
it  was  a  measure  of  disaster  and  disgrace,  it  was  to  the  unfortunate  emigrants 
who  had  joined  their  standard,  the  signal  of  utter  despair  and  ruin.  These 
corps  were  composed  of  gentlemen,  who,  called  suddenly  and  unprovided  from 
their  families  and  homes,  had  only  brought  with  them  such  moderate  sums  of 
money  as  could  be  raised  in  an  emergency,  which  they  had  fondly  conceived 
would  be  of  very  brief  duration.  They  had  expended  most  of  their  funds  in 
providing  themselves  with  horses,  arms,  and  equipments — ^some  part  must  have 
been  laid  out  in  their  necessary  subsistence,  for  they  served  chiefly  at  their  own 
expense — ^and  perhaps,  as  might  have  been  expected  among  high-spirited  and 
high-bom  youths,  their  slender  funds  had  not  been  managed  with  an  economical 
view  of  the  possibility  of  the  reverses  which  had  taken  place.  In  the  confusion 
and  disorder  of  the  retreat,  their  baggage  was  plundered  by  their  auxitiaries, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  disorderly  Prussian  soldiers,  who  had  shaken  loose  all  dis- 
cipline ;  and  they  were  in  most  cases  reduced  for  instant  maintenance  to  sell 
their  horses  at  such  paltry  prices  as  they  could  obtain.  To  end  the  history  of 
such  of  this  devoted  army  as  had  been  engaged  in  the  Duke  of  Brunswick^a 
campaign,  they  were  disbanded  at  Juliers,  in  November  1792.  ' 

The  blindness  of  the  sovereigns,  who,  still  continuing  a  war  on  France,  suf 
fered  such  fine  troops  to  be  dissolved  for  want  of  the  means  of  support,  was 
inexcusable;  their  cold  and  hard-hearted  conduct  towards  a  body  of  gentlemen, 
who,  if  politically  wrong,  were  at  least  devoted  to  tiie  cause  for  wliich  Austria 
asserted  that  she  continued  in  arms,  was  equally  unwise  and  ungenerous.  These 
gdlant  gentlemen  might  have  upbraided  the  Kings  who  had  encouraged,  and 
especially  the  general  who  led,  this  ill-fated  expedition,  in  the  words  of  Shak- 
speare,  if  he  had  been  known  to  them, — 

**  Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  our  ride, 
Been  ■worn  our  soldier — bidding  us  depend 
Upon  thy  surs,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength?** 

But  tlie  reproaches  of  those  who  have  no  remedy  but  the  exposition  of  their 
wrongs,  seldom  retch  the  ears  of  the  powerful  by  whom  these  wrongs  have 
been  committed. 
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It  IB  not  ^fficult  to  conceive  tlie  agony  with  which  these  banished  gentlemen 
abandoned  al)  hopes  of  saving  the  life  of  their  King,  and  the  recovery  of  their 
rank  and  fortune..  All  their  proud  vaunts  of  expected  success  were  lost,  or 
converted  into  serpents  to  sting  them.  They  bad  no  hope  beford  them,  and, 
what  is  worst  to  men  of  high  spirit,  they  had  fallen  with  scarce  a  blow  struck 
for  honour,  hr  less  for  victory.  They  were  now  doomed,  such  as  could,  to 
exercise  for  mere  subsistence  the  prosecution  of  sciences  and  arts,  which  they 
had  cultivated  to  adorn  prosperity — to  wand^  in  foreign  lands,  and  live  upon 
the  precarious  charity  of  foreign  powers,  embittered  everywhere  by  the  reflec- 
tions of  some,  who  pitied  the  folly  that  could  forfeit  rank  and  property  for  a 
mere  point  of  honour;  and  of  others,  who  saw  in  them  the  enemies  of  rational 
Nberty,  and  upbraided  them  with  the  charge,  that  their  misfortunes  were  the 
necessary  consequence  of  their  arbitrary  principles. 

It  might  have  in  some  degree  mitigated  their  calamity,  could  some  gifted 
sage  have  shown  them,  at  such  distance  as  the  Legislator  of  Israel  beheld  the 
Promised  Land  from  Mount  Pisgah,  the  final  restoration  of  the  royal  house,  in 
whose  cause  they  had  suffered  shipwreck  of  their  all.  But  how  many  perished 
in  the  wilderness  of  misfortune  which  intervened — how  few  survived  the  twenty 
years  wandering  which  conducted  to  this  promised  point !  and  of  those  few, 
who,  war-worn  and  wearied  by  misfortunes,  survived  the  restoration  of  royalty, 
bow  very  few  were  rewarded  by  more  than  the  disinterested  triumph  which  they 
felt  on  that  joyful  occasion !  and  how  many  might  use  the  simile  of  a  royalist^ 
of  Britain  on  a  similar  occasion,: — *'*'  The  fleece  of  Gideon  remained  dry,  while 
the  hoped-for  restoration  shed  showers  of  blessing  on  all  France  beside!" 

The  emigrant  regiments,  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  had 
another  and  nobler  fate.  They  retained  their  arms,  and  signalized  themselves 
by  their  exertions;  .were  consumed  by  the  sword,  and  in  toils  of  service,  and 
died  at  least  the  death  of  soldiers,  mourned,  and  not  unrevenged.  But  they 
were  wasting  their  devoted  courage  in  the  service  of  foreigners;  and  if  their 
gallantry  was  gratified  by  the  defeat  of  those  whom  they  regarded  as  the  mur- 
derers of  their  King  and  as  usurpers  of  their  rights,  they  might  indeed  feel*  that 
their  revenge  was  satiated,  but  scarce  in  any  sense  could  tliey  regard  their  vic- 
tories as  serviceable  to  the  cause  to  which  they  had  sacrificed  their  oountry, 
their  possessions,  their  hopes,  their  lives.  Their  fate,  though  on  a  much  more 
extensive  scale,  much  resembles  that  of  the  oflicers  of  the  Scottish  army  in 
1690,  who,  following  the  fortunes  of  James  II.  to  France,  were  at  length  com- 
pelled to  form  themselves  into  a  battalion  of  privates,  and,  after  doing  many 
feats  of  gallantry  in  the  service  of  the  country  where  they  found  refuge,  at  length 
melted  away  under  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  and  the  privations  of  military  ser- 
vice. History,  while  she  is  called  upon  to  censure  or  commend  the  actions  of 
mankind  according  to  the  rules  of  immutable  justice,  is  no  less  bound  to  lament 
the  brave  and  generous,  who,  preferring  tlie  dictates  of  honourable  feeling  to 
those  of  prudence,  are  hurried  into  courses  which  may  be  doubtful  in  policy, 
and  perhaps  in  patriotism,  but  to  which  they  are  urged  by  the  disinterested  wish 
of  discharging  what  they  account  a  conscientious  duty.  The  emigrants  were 
impolitic,  perhaps,  in  leaving  France,  though  that  conduct  had  many  apologies; 
and  their  entrance  into  their  country  in  arms  to  bring  back  the  despotic  system, 
which  Louis  XVL  and  the  whole  nation,  save  themselves,  had  renounced,  was 
an  enterprise  unwisely  and  unjustly  undertaken.  But  the  cause  they  embraced 
was  one  dear  to  all  the  prejudices  of  the  rank  and  sentiments  in  which  they  had 
been  brought  up;  their  loyal  purpose  in  its  defence  is  indisputable;  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  condemn  them  for  following  one  extreme,  when  the  most  violent  and 
tyrannical  proceedings  were,  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe,  urging  another,  so 
bloody,  black,  and  fatal  as  that  of  the  faction  which  now  domineered  in  Paris, 
and  constrained  men,  whose  prejudices  of  birth  or  education  were  in  ftivour  of 
freedom,  to  loathe  the  very  name  of  France,  and  of  the  Revolution. 
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The  tame  and  dishonourable  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  his  Prus- 
uans,  naturally  elated  the  courage  of  a  proud  and  martial  people.  Recruits 
flowed  into  the  Republican  raiiks  from  every  department;  and  the  g^ierak, 
Custine  on  the  Rhine,  and  Mqptesquiou  on  the  side  of  Savoy,  with  Dumouiiez 
in  the  Netherlands,  knew  how  to  avail  themselves  of  these  reinforcements, 
which  enabled  them  to  assume  the  offensive  on  all  parts  of  the  extensive  soutb- 
eostern  frontier  of  France. 

The  attack  of  Savoy,  whose  sovereign,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  was  brother- 
in-law  of  the  Comte  d'Artois,  and  had  naturally  been  active  in  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons,  was  successfully  commenced,  and  carried  on  by  General  Montesquioa 
already  mentioned,  a  French  noble,  and  an  aristocrat  of  course  by  birth,  and  as 
it  was  believed  by  principle,  but  to  whom,  nevertheless,  the  want  oi  experienced 
leaders  had  compelled  the  ruling  party  at  Paris  to  commit  the  command  of  an 
army.  He  served  them  well,  possessed  himself  of  Nice  and  Chamberi,  and 
threatened  even  Italy. 

On  the  centre  of  the  same  line  of  frontier,  Custine,  an  excellent  soldier  and 
a  fierce  republican,  took  Spires,  Oppenheim,  Worms,  finally  the  strong  city  of 
Mentz,  and  spread  dismay  through  that  portion  of  the  Germanic  empire.  Adopt- 
ing the  republican  language  of  the  day,  he  thundered  forth  personal  vengeance, 
denounced  in  the  most  broad  and  insulting  terms,  against  such  princes  of  the 
Germanic  body  as  had  distinguished  themselves  by  zeal  against  the  RevoJution; 
^  and  what  was  equally  formidable,  he  preached  to  their  subjects  the  flattering 
and  exciting  doctrines  of  the  Republicans,  and  invited  them  to  join  in  the  sacred 
league  of  the  oppressed  people  against  princes  and  magistrates,  who  had  so 
long  held  over  tiiem  an  usurped  power. 

But  the  successes  of  Dumouriez  were  of  a  more  decided  and  more  gnteM 
character  to  the  ruling  men  in  the  Convention.  He  had  a  heavier  task  than 
either  Custine  or  Montesquiou;  but  his  lively  and  fertile  imagination  had  already 
devised  modes  of  conquest  with  the  imperfect  means  he  possessed.  The  differ- 
ence between  commanders  is  the  same  as  between  mechanics.  A  workman  of 
conunonplace  talents,  however  expert  custom  and  habit  may  have  made  him  in 
the  use  of  his  ordinary  tools,  is  at  a  loss  when  deprived  of  those  which  he  is 
accustomed  to  work  \vith.  The  man  of  invention  and  genius  finds  out  resources, 
and  contrives  to  make  such  implements  as  the  moment  supplies  answer  his  pur- 
pose, as  well,  and  perhaps  better,  than  a  regular  chest  of  working  utensils. 
The  ideas  of  the  ordinary  man  are  like  a  deep-rutted  road,  through  which  his 
imagination  moves  slowly,  and  without  departing  fi'om  the  track;  those  of  the 
man  of  genius  are  like  an  avenue,  clear,  open,  and  smooth,  on  which  he  may 
traverse  as  occasion  requires. 

Dumouriez  was  a  man  of  genius,  resource,  and  invention;  Clairiait,  who  was 
opposed  to  him,  a  brave  and  excellent  soldier,  but  who  had  no  idea  of  strategic 
or  tactics,  save  those  current  during  the  Seven  Years  War.  The  former  knew 
so  well  how  to  employ  tiie  fire  and  eagerness  of  his  Carmagnoles,  of  whose 
blood  he  was  by  no  means  chary,  and  how  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  their 
want  of  discipline,  by  reserves  of  his  most  steady  and  experienced  troops,  that 
he  gave  Clairfait  a  signal  defeat  at  Jemappes,  on  the  6th  November  1792. 

It  was  then  that  both  Austria  and  Europe  had  reason  to  regret  the  absurd 
policy  of  Joseph  II.,  both  in  indisposing  the  inhabitants  towards  his  govern- 
ment, and,  in  the  fine  provinces  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  dismantling  the 
iron  girdle  of  fortified  towns,  with  which  the  wisdom  of  Europe  had  invested 
that  frontier.  Clairfait,  who,  though  defeated,  was  too  good  a  disciplinarian 
to  be  routed,  had  to  retreat  on  a  country  unfiiendly  to  the  Austrians,  fix>m  recol- 
lection of  their  own  recent  insurrection,  and  divested  of  all  garrison  towns; 
which  must  have  been  severe  checks,  particularly  at  this  period,  to  the  mcur- 
sion  of  a  revolutionary  army,  more  fitted  to  win  battles  by  its  impetuosity,  than 
to  overcome  obstacles  which  could  only  be  removed  by  long  and  patient^sieg^ 
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A9  matten  stood,  the  battle  of  Jemappes  was  won,  and  the  Austrian  Net!^ 
erlanda  were  fiiUy  conquered  without  further  combat  by  the  French  generaL 
We  shall  leave  him  in  his  triumph,  and  return  to  the  fatal  scenes  acting  io 
Paris. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Jacohms  determint  upon  the  Execution  of  LouU. — Progress  and  Reasons  of 
the  King*s  Unpopularity. — Girondists  taken  by  surprise^  by  a  proposal  for 
the  Ahoikion  ^  Royalty  made  by  the  Jacobins, — Proposal  carried, — 
Thoughts  on  the  New  System  of  Government — Compared  with  that  if  Rome^ 
Greece^  America^  and  other  RppuhUcan  States, — Enthusiasm  throughout 
France  at  the  Change — FoUies  it  gave  birth  to— And  Crimes, — Monuments 
of  Art  destroyed. — Madame  Roland  interposes  to  sanye  the  lAfe  if  the  King. 
— Barrere, — Girondists  move  for  a  Departmental  Legion — Carried — 1&- 
vokedr—and  Girondists  defeated. — The  Authority  if  the  Community  if  Pari^ 
paramount  even  over  the  Convention. — Documents  of  the  Iron-Chest. — PoT' 
aUd  betwct  Charles  I.  and  Louis  XVL-^Motion  by  PetMon,  that  the  King 
should  be  Tried  before  the  Contention. 

It  is  generally  to  be  remarked,  that  Crime,  as  well  as  Religion,  has  her  sacra* 
mental  associations,  fitted  for  the  purposes  to  which  she  desires  to  pledge  her 
votaries.  When  Catiline  imposed  an  oath  on  his  fellow-conspirators,  a  slave 
was  murdered,  and  his  blood  mingled  with  the  beverage  in  which  they  pledged 
each  other  to  their  treason  against  the  republic.  The  most  desperate  mutineers 
and  pirates  too  have  believed,  that  by  engaging  their  associates  in  some  crime 
of  a  deep  and  atrocious  nature,  so  contrary  to  the  ordinary  feetings  of  humanity 
as  to  strike  with  horror  all  who  should  hear  of  it,  they  made  their  allegiance 
more  completely  their  own ;  and,  as  remorse  is  useless  where  retreat  is  impos- 
sible^  that  they  thus  rendered  them  in  future  the  desperate  and  unscrupulous 
tools,  necessary  for  t)ie  desperate  designs  of  their  leaders. 

In  like  manner,  the  Jacobins, — who  had  now  full  possession  of  the  passions 
and  confidence  of  the  lower  orders  in  France,  as  well  as  of  all  those  spirits 
among  the  higher  classes,  who,  whether  desirous  of  promotion  by  exertions  ii) 
the  revolutionary  path,  or  whether  enthusiasts  whose  imagination  had  become 
heated  with  the  extravagant  doctrines  that  had  been  current  during  these  feverish 
times, — the  Jacobins  resolved  to  engage  their  adherents,  and  all  whom  they 
influenced,  in  proceeding  to  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Louis.  They  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  might  excite  the  populace  to  desire  and  demand  that 
final  sacrifice,  and  to  consider  the  moment  of  its  being  ofiered  as  a  time  of 
jubilee.  Nor  were  the  better  classes  likely  to  take  a  warm  or  decisive  interest 
in  the  &te  of  their  unhappy  prince,  so  long  the  object  of  unpopularity. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  down  to  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
throne,  first  the  power  of  the  King,  and  aflerwards  his  person  and  the  measures 
to  which  he  resorted,  were  the  constant  subject  of  attack  by  the  parties  who 
successively  forced  themselves  into  his  administration.  Each  faction  accused 
the  other  during  the  time  of  their  brief  sway,  of  attempts  to  extend  the  power 
and  the  privileges  of  the  Crown ;  which  was  thus  under  a  perpetual  siege, 
tliougb  carried  on  by  distinct  and  opposite  factions,  one  of  whom  regularlv 
occupied  the  lines  of  attack,  to  dislodge  the  others,  as  fast  as  they  obtain^ 
successively  possession  of  the  ministry.  Thus  the  Third  Estate  overcame  thf 
two  privileged  classes,  in  behalf  of  the  people  and  agahist  the  Crown ;  La  Fay* 
ette  and  the  Constitutionalists  triumphed  over  the  Moderates,  who  desired  to 
afford  the  Ring  the  shelter  and  bulwark  of  an  intarmediate  Senate;  and  tbcoi 
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afler  creating  a  Constitution  as  democratical  as  it  could  be,  leaving  a  name  and 
semblance  of  Royalty,  they  sunk  under  the  Girondists,  who  were  dispoaed 
altogether  to  dispense  with  that  sypibol.  In  this  way  it  appeared  to  the  peof^ 
that  the  King  was  their  natural  enemy,  and  that  the  royal  interest  was  directiy 
opposed  to  a  revolution  which  had  brought  them  sundry  advantages,  besides 
giving  them  the  feelings  and  consequence  of  freemen.  In  this  manner,  one  of 
the  mildest  and  best-disposed  monarchs  that  ever  swayed  a  sceptre,  became 
exposed  to  general  suspicion  and  misconstruction  in  his  measures,  and  (as  ii 
sure  speedDy  to  follow)  to  personal  contempt,  and  even  hatred.  Whatever  the 
King  did  in  compliance  with  the  current  tide  of  Revolution,  was  accounted  as 
fraudful  complaisance,  designed  to  blind  the  nation.  Whatever  oppesicioin  be 
made  to  that  powerful  impulse,  was  accounted  an  act  of  open  treason  against 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

His  position,  with  regard  to  the  invading  powers,  was  enough  of  itself  (o 
load  him  with  obloquy  and  suspicion.  It  is  true,  that  he  was  called,  and  pro- 
fessed himself,  the  willing  King  of  a  popular,  or  democratic  monarchy;  but  m 
the  proclamations  of  his  allies,  he  was  described  as  a  monarch  imprisoned, 
degraded,  and  almost  dethroned.  To  achieve  his  liberty  (as  they  affirmed,)  and 
to  re-establish  his  rights,  the  Emperor  his  brother-in-law,  the  King  of  Prussia 
his  ally,  and  above  all,  his  brothers,  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  of  France,  were 
in  arms,  and  had  sent  numerous  armies  to  the  frontiers.  It  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible, in  the  utmost  extent  of  candour,  that  the  French  people  should  give  Louis 
credit  for  desiring  the  success  of  the  revolutionary  cause,  by  which  not  only 
his  power  had  been  circumscribed,  but  his  person  had  been  placed  under  virtual 
restraint,  against  forces  armed  avowedly  for  his  safety  and  liberty,  as  well  as  the 
restoration  of  Ills  power.  We  can  aUow  as  much  to  the  disinterestedness  of 
Louis,  as  to  any  whose  feelings  and  rights  were  immediately  concerned  with 
the  point  at  issue ;  and  we  admit  that  all  concessions  which  he  made  to  the 
popular  cause,  before  the  National  Assembly  had  asserted  a  paramount  autho- 
rity over  his,  were  willingly  and  freely  granted.  But  after  the  march  from  Ver- 
sailles, he  must  have  been  an  enthusiast  for  public  Hberty  of  a  very  uncommon 
character,  if  we  could  suppose  him  seriously  wishing  the  defeat  of  his  brotheis 
and  allies,  and  the  victory  of  those  who  had  deprived  him  first  of  authority,  and 
then  of  freedom. 

A  single  glance  at  his  situation  must  have  convinced  the  people  of  France^ 
that  Louis  could  scarcely  be  sincere  in  desiring  the  continuance  of  the  system 
to  which  he  had  given  his  adhesion  as  sovereign ;  and  the  consciousness  that 
they  could  not  expect  confidence  where  they  themselves  had  made  ungenerous 
use  of  tlieir  power,  added  force  to  their  suspicions,  and  acrimony  to  the  deep 
resentments  which  arose  out  of  them.  The  people  had  identified  themselves 
and  their  dearest  interests  bright  or  wrong,  it  signifies  little  to  the  result)  with 
the  Revolution,  and  with  tne  increasing  freedom  which  it  bestowed,  or  rather 
promised  to  bestow,  in  every  succeeding  change.  The  King,  who  had  boen 
the  regular  opponent  of  every  one  of  these  innovations,  was  in  consequence 
regarded  as  the  natural  enemy  of  the  country,  who,  if  he  continued  to  remain 
at  the  helm  of  the  executive  government,  did  so  with  the  sole  view  of  runmng 
the  "essel  upon  the  rocks. 

If  there  were  aiiy  men  in  France  generous  enough  to  give  the  Ritig  credit 
tor  complete  good  faith  with  the  Constitutionalists,  his  flight  from  Paris,  and 
the  manifestos  which  he  lefl  behind  him,  protesting  against  the  measures  in 
which  he  had  acquiesced,  as  ejttorted  from  him  by  constraint,  gave  open  proof 
of  Louis's  real  feelings.  It  is  true,  the  King  denied  any  purpose  of  leaving 
the  kingdom,  or  throwiijg  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  foreign  powers;  bot  it 
cotild  escape  no  one,  that  such  a  step,  however  little  it  was  calculated  upon  in 
the  (*.oiiimoDcement  of  his  flight,  might  very  easily  have  become  inevitable 
before  its  completion.     It  does  not  appear  from  tlie  behaviouf  of  the  escorts 
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dragoons  and  hossars,  that  there  was  auy  attachment  among  the  troops  to 
t.he  King's  person ;  and  had  the  mutiny  of  Bouille's  forces  against  that  generaPs 
authority  taken  place  after  the  King  reached  the  camp,  the  only  safety  of  Louis 
must  have  been  in  a  retreat  into  the  Austrian  territory.  This  chance  was  so 
evident,  that  Bouille  himself  had  provided  for  it,  by  requesting  that  the  Austrian 
forces  might  be  so  disposed  as  to  afford  the  King  protection  should  the  emer- 
gency occur.  Whatever,  therefore,  might  be  the  King^s  first  experiment,  the 
point  to  which  he  directed  his  flight  bore  out  those,  who  supposed  and  asserted 
that  it  must  have  ultimately  terminated  in  his  re-union  with  his  brotliers ;  and 
that  such  a  conclusion  must  have  repeatedly  occurred  to  tlie  King's  thoughts. 

But  if  the  King  was  doubted  and  suspected  before  he  gave  this  decisive 
proof  of  his  disinclination  to  the  Constitution,  there  had  surely  happened  nothing 
in  the  course  of  his  being  s^ed  at  Varennes,  or  the  circumstances  of  his  re- 
ception at  Paris,  tending  to  reconcile  him  to  the  Constitutional  Crown,  whicli 
was  a  second  time  proffered  him,  and  which  he  again,  with  all  its  duties  and 
acts  of  self-denial,  solemnly  accepted. 

We  have  before  hinted,  that  the  King's  assuming  of  new  the  frail  and  barren 
sceptre,  proffered  to  him  under  the  most  humiliating  circumstances,  was  a  piece 
of  indifferent  policy.  There  occurred  almost  no  course  of  conduct  by  which, 
subjected  as  he  was  to  general  suspicion,  he  could  show  himself  once  more  to 
his  people  in  a  clear  and  impartial  point  of  view— each  of  his  measures  was  sure 
to  be  the  theme  of  the  most  malignant  commentary.  If  his  conduct  assumed 
a  popular  aspect,  it  was  account^  an  act  of  princely  hypocrisy;  if  it  was  like 
his  opposition  to  the  departmental  army,  it  would  have  been  held  as  intended 
to  weaken  the  defence  of  the  country;  if  it  resembled  his  rejection  of  the  de- 
crees against  the  emigrants  and  refractory  priests,  then  it  might  be  urged  as 
inferring  a  direct  intention  of  bringing  back  the  old  despotic  system. 

In  sluHt,  all  confidence  was  lost  betwe<ii  the  sovereign  and  the  people,  from 
a  concurrence  of  unhappy  circumstances,  in  which  it  would  certainly  be  unjust 
to  cast  the  blame  exclusively  on  either  party,  since  there  existed  so  many 
grounds  for  distrust  and  misunderstanding  on  both  sides.  The  noble  and 
generous  confidence  which  Frenchmen  had  been  wont  to  repose  in  the  personal 
character  of  their  monarch,  (that  confidence,  which  the  probity  of  no  man  could 
deserve  more  than  that  of  Louis,)  was  withered,  root  and  branch ;  or  those  in 
whose  breasts  it  still  flourished  were  banished  men,  and  had  carried  the 
Oriflamme,aDd  the  ancient  spirit  of  French  chivalry,  into  a  camp  not  her  own. 
The  rest  of  the  nation,  a  scattered  and  intimidated  remnant  of  Royalists  ex- 
cepted, were  Constitutionalists,  who,  fiiends  rather  to  the  crown  than  to  the 
KiJDg  as  an  individual,  wished  to  preserve  the  form  of  government,  but  without 
either  zeal  or  attachment  to  Louis ;  or  Girondists,  who  detested  his  office  as 
Republicans;  or  Jacobins,  who  hated  his  person.  Every  one,  therefore, 
assailed  Louis ;  and  it  was  held  enrolling  himself  amongst  aristocrats,  the  most 
avowed  and  hated  enemies  of  the  new  order  of  things,  if  any  one  lifted  a  voice 
in  his  defence,  or  even  apology,  z 

To  this  the  hufiuence  of  the  revolutionary  clubs,  amounting  to  So  many 
thousands,  and  of  the  daily  press,  almost  the  only  kind  of  literature  which  France 
had  left,  added  the  full  tribute  of  calumny  and  inculpation.  The  Jacobins  at- 
tacked the  person  of  tlie  King  fi-om  the  very  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; for  they  desired  that  Louis  should  be  dethroned,  even  when  some  amongst 
them  were  leagued  for  placing  Orleans  in  his  room.  The  Girondists,  on  the 
contrary,  would  have  been  well  contented  to  spare  the  person  of  Louis;  but 
they  urged  argument  afler  argument  in  the  journal  which  they  directed,  against 
the  royd  office.  But  upon  3ie  whole,  the  King,  whether  in  his  royal  or  per- 
sonal character,  had  been  so  long  and  uniformly  calumniated  and  misinterpreted, 
that  through  most  parts  of  France  he  was  esteemed  the  enemy  whom  the  peo- 
ple had  most  to  dread,  and  whom  they  were  most  interested  to  get  rid  of.     la 
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evidence  of  which  it  may  be  added,  that  during  all  successive  changes  of  partiesy 
for  the  next  year  or  two^  the  charge  of  a  disposition  towards  royalty  was  always 
inade  an  aggravation  of  the  accusations  which  the  parties  brought  against  eaik 
other,  and  was  considered  as  so  necessary  an  ingredient  of  the  charge^  diaC  it 
was  not  omitted  even  when  circumstances  rendered  it  impossible. 

Both  parties  in  the  Convention  were  thus  prepared  to  acquire  popularity,  by 
gratifying  the  almost  universal  prejudices  against  monarchy,  and  against  the 
King.     The  Girondists,  constant  to  the  Republican  principles  they  entertained, 
had  resolved  to  abolish  the  throne;  but  their  audacious  rivals  were  prepared  to 
go  a  step  beyond  them,  by  gratifying  the  popular  spirit  of  vengeance  whick 
their  own  calumnies  had  increased  to  such  a  pitch,  by  taking  the  life  of  the  de- 
throned monarch.  This  was  the  great  national  crime  which  was  to  serve  Fkance 
for  a  republican  baptism,  and  which,  once  committed,  was  to  be  regarded  as  an 
act  of  definitive  and  deadly  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution.     But  not 
contented  with  taking  measures  for  the  death  of  the  monarch,  this  desperate  but 
active  faction  resolved  to  anticipate  their  rivals  in  the  proposal  for  the  abolitioD 
of  royalty. 

The  Girondists,  who  counted  much  on  the  popularity  which  they  were  to 
attain  by  this  favoivite  measure,  were  so  far  from  fearing  the  anticipation  of 
the  Jacobins,  that,  under  the  idea  of  Orleans  having  some  interest  remainizig 
with  Danton  and  others,  they  rather  expected  some  opposition  on  their  part. 
But  what  was  their  surprise  and  mortification  when*  Manuel  arose,  and  de- 
manded that  the  first  proposal  submitted  to  the  Convention  should  be  the  aboli- 
tion of  royalty !  Ere  the  Girondists  could  recover  from  their  surprise,  CoHot 
d'Herbois,  a  sorry  comedian,  who  had  been  hissed  from  the  stage,  desired  the 
motion  to  be  instantly  put  to  the  vote.  The  Girondists,  anticipated  in  their 
scheme,  had  no  resource  lef^  but  to  be  clamorous  in  appliauding  the  motion,  lest 
their  hesitation  had  brought  their  republican  zeal  into  question.  Thus  all  they 
could  do  was  but  to  save  their  credit  with  the  popular  party,  at  a  time  when 
they  expected  to  increase  it  to  such  a  height.  Their  antagonists  had  been  so 
alert  as  to  steal  the  game  out  of  their  hands. 

The  violence  with  which  the  various  orators  expressed  themselves  against 
monarchy  of  every  complexion,  and  kings  in  general,  was  such  as  to  show, 
either  that  they  were  in  no  state  of  mind  composed  enough  to  decide  on  a  great 
national  measure,  or  that  the  horrors  of  the  massacres,  scarce  ten  days  remote, 
impressed  on  them  the  danger  of  being  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  the  sovereign 
people,  who  were  not  only  judges  without  resort,  but  the  prompt  executioners 
of  their  own  decrees. 

The  Abb^  Gregoirc  declared,  that  the  dynasties  of  kings  were  a  race  of  de- 
vouring animals,  who  fed  on  the  blood  of  the  people;  and  that  kings  were  in 
the  moral  order  of  things  what  monsters  are  in  the  physical — that  courts  were 
the  arsenals  of  crimes,  and  the  centre  of  corruption — and  that  the  history  of 
princes  was  the  martyrology  of  the  people.  Finally,  that  all  the  members  of 
the  Convention,  being  fully  sensible  of  these'  self-evident  truths,  it  was  needless 
to  delay  even  for  a  moment  the  vote  of  abolition,  reserving  it  to  more  leisure  to 
put  their  declaration  into  better  form.  Ducos  exclaimed,  that  the  crimes  of 
Louis  alone  formed  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  abolition  of  monarchy.  The  mo- 
tion was  received  and  passed  unanimously;  and  each  side  of  the  Hall,  anxious 
to  manifest  their  share  in  this  great  measure,  echoed  back  to  the  other  the  new 
war-cry  of  Vive  la  Republique !  Thus  feU,  at  the  voice  of  a  wretched  player  and 
cut-throat,  backed  by  that  of  a  renegade  priest,  the  most  ancient  and  most  distin- 
guished monarchy  of  Europe.  A  few  remarks  may  be  pennitted  upon  the  new 
government,  the  adoption  of  which  had  been  welcomed  with  so  much  gratulation. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  government  which  is  best  administered  is  best. 

■"■""•  ■  ■  *  u ■  -  ~ 

>  2lBt  Septembef  1792. 
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'Phis  inaxfm  is  true  for  the  titte,  but  ftr  tftie  tline  onip  te  gt>od  lachttinisftra- 
tion  depends  often  on  the  life  of  mdmdtiiLlft,  6r  either  t^ii-ctiniMafldM  in  tbetth 
y^ehes  mutable.  One  would  rathdr  in<^ne  to  say,  thKt  thfe  ^ovemwia^t  b  hest 
<»icu1ated  to  produce  the  happhien  of  a  nation,  which  is  beM  adapted  lo  the  ex- 
'istmg  state  of  the  country  which  it  {[ovems,  and  posseMes  at  the  battle  ^liffte  such 
internal  means  of  regeneration  as  knay  enable  it  to  keep  pace  Wfih  the  changes 
of  circumstances,  and  accommodate  itself  to  the  unavoidable  akc^tiliions  which 
must  occur  in  a  progressive  state  of  society.  In  tins  point  elf  Yiew,  and  even 
in  the  patriarchal  circle,  the  most  natural  fortn  of  govehimenti  in  the  early 
periods  of  society,  are  Monarchy,  or  a  Republic.  The  father  is  head  «if  his 
own  fiunily,  the  assembled  council  of  the  fathers  governs  the  fepubhc ;  <^r  the 
patria  pdesias  of  the  "whole  state  is  bestowed  upon  some  successful  warrior 
or  eminent  legislator,  who  becomes  king  of  the  tribe.  But  a  republic,  in  the 
'literal  acceptation,  which  supposes  all  the  individuals  subject  to  its  government 
to  be  consulted  in  conndl  Upon  all  a^airs  of  the  public,  cannot  survive  the 
most  early  period  of  existence.  Tt  is  6nly  to  be  found  around  the  council-fire 
of  a  North  American  tribe  of  Indians;  and  even  there,  the  old  men  forming  a 
sort  of  senate,  have  already  established  a  sort  of  aristocracy.  Ab  society  ad- 
Tances,  and  the  little  state  extends  itself,  ordinary  matters  of  government  are 
confided  to  delegates,  or  exclusively  grasped  by  some  of  the  higher  orders  of 
the  state.  Rome,  when  she  dismissed  the  Tarquins,  the  period  to  which  the 
CKrondists  were  fond  of  assimilating  that  of  the  French  Revolution,  had  already 
its  privileged  body  of  patricians,  its  senate,  from  wliich  were  exclusively  chosen 
the  consuls ;  until  at  a  later  period,  and  at  the  expense  of  many  feuds  with  the 
patricians,  the  plebeians  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  their  order  many  advantages. 
But  the  state  of  Rome  was  not  more  repubKcan,  in  the  proper  sense,  than  be- 
fore these  concessions.  The  corporate  citizens  of  Rome  were  indeed  admitted 
into  some  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobles ;  but  the  quantity  of  territory  and  of 
population  over  which  these  citizens  extended  their  dominion,  was  so  greats 
that  the  rural  and  unrepresented  part  of  the  inhabitants  quite  outnumbered  that 
of  the  citizens  who  voted  in  the  Comitia,  and  constituted  the  source  of  au- 
thority. There  was  the  whole  body  of  slaves,  who  neither  were  nor  could  be 
represented,  being  considered  by  the  law  as  no  farther  capable  of  pc^itical  or 
legal  rights,  than  a  herd  of  so  many  cattle ;  and  there  were  the  numerous  and 
extensive  dominions,  over  which,  under  the  name  of  auxiliaries,  Rome  exercised 
a  right  of  absolute  sovereignty.  /In  fact,  the  so  called  democracy  was  rather 
an  oligarchy,  ^persed  more  widely  than  usual,  and  vesting  the  government  of 
an  immense  empire  in  a  certain  limited  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome 
called  citizens,  bearing  a  very  small  proportion  in  hulk  to  the  gross  number  of 
the  inhabitants.  These  privileged  persons  in  some  degree  lived  upon  their 
votes ; — ^the  ambitious  caressed  them,  fed  them,  caught  their  eyes  with  magnifi- 
cent exhibitions,  and  their  ears  with  extravagant  eloquence,  and  by  corrupting 
their  principles,  at  last  united  the  small  class  of  privileged  citizens  themselves, 
under  the  very  bondage  m  which  they  had  long  kept  tlieir  extensive  empire. 
There  is  no  one  period  of  the  Roman  republic,  in  which  it  can  be  said,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  the  persons  governed  relatively  to  those  Who  had  as  citi- 
zens a  share  of  that  government  by  vote,  or  capacity  of  bearing  office,  that  the 
people,  as  a  whole,  were  fairly  and  fully  represented. 

All  other  republics  of  which  we  have  any  distinct  account,  inchiding  the 
cdebrated  states  of  Greece,  were  of  so  small  a  size,  that  it  was  by  no  means 
Afficult  to  consult  the  citizens  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  affairs  of  the 
state.  Still  this  right  of  being  consulted  was  retained  among  the  fi«e  citizens 
of  Greece.  Slaves,  who  amounted  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, were  never  permitted  any  interference  there,  more  than  in  Rome.  Now, 
as  it  was  by  slaves  that  the  coarser,  more  debasing,  and  more  sordid  parts  of 
Ike  labour  of  the  community  were  performed,  there  were  thus  excluded  fiom 
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the  privilege  of  citizens  almost  dl  those,  who,  by  constant  toil,  and  hy  the 
sordid  character  of  the  employments  to  which  their  fate  condenmed  them, 
might  be  supposed  incapable  of  exercising,  political  rights  with  due  feelings  of 
reflection  and  of  independence.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
excepting  in  the  earliest  stage  of  human  society,  there  never  existed  a  commu- 
nity, in  which  was  to  be  found  that  liberty  and  equality,  which  the  Frendi 
claimed  for  each  individual  in  the  whole  extent  of  their  empire. 

Not  only  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  assigning  to  every  person  in  France 
an  equal  portion  of  political  power,  was  one  against  which  antiquity  had  never 
attempted  to  struggle,  but  the  wealth  and  size  of  the  late  French  empire  were 
circumstances  which  experience  induced  wise  statesmen  to  conclude  against 
the  favourable  issue  of  the  experiment.     These  memorable  republics,  which 
Montesquieu  compliments  with  being  formed  upon  virtue^  as  the  leading*  prin* 
ciple,  inhabited  the  modest  and  sequestered  habitations  where  virtue  is  most 
often  found.     In  mountainous  countries  like  those  of  the  Swiss,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  nearly  of  the  same  rank,  and  not  very  much  disproportioned 
in  substance,  and  where  they  inhabit  a  small  district  or  territory,  a  republic 
seems  the  most  natural  form  of  government.     Nature  has  to  a  certain  exteoi 
established  an  equahty  among  the  fiithers  of  such  a  society,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  policy  should  supplant  it.     In  their  public  meetings,  they  come  together 
upon  the  same  general  footing,  and  possess  nearly  the  same  opportunity  of 
forming  a  judgment ;  and  the  afiairs  of  such  a  state  are  too  simple,  and  too 
little  complicated,  to  require  frequent  or  prolonged  discussions.     The  same 
applies  to  small  states,  like  Geneva,  and  some  of  the  Dutch  provinces,  where 
the  inequality  of  wealth,  if  it  exists  in  some  instances,  is  qualified  by  the  con- 
sideration, that  it  is  gained  in  the  same  honourable  pursuit  of  mercantile  traffic, 
where  all  fortunes  are  founded  on  the  same  commercial  system,  and  where  the 
chance  that  has  made  one  man  rich  yesterday,  may  to-morrow  depress  him  and 
raise  another.     Under  such  favourable  circumstances,  republics  may  exist  long 
and  happily,  providing  they  can  prevent  luxury  fi-om  working  the  secret  disso 
lution  of  their  moral  principles,  or  the  exterior  force  of  more  powerful  neigh 
hours  from  swallowing  up  their  little  community  in  the  rage  of  conquest. 

America  must  certainly  be  accounted  a  successful  attempt  to  establish  a  re 
public  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  those  we  have  mentioned.     But  that  great 
and  flourishing  empire  consists,  it  must  be  remembered,  of  a  federative  union. 
of  many  states,  which,  though  extensive  in  territory,  are  comparatively  thin  in 
occupants.     There  do  not  exist  in  America,  in  the  same  degree,  tliose  circum- 
stances of  a  dense  and  degraded  population,  which  occasion  in  the  old  nations 
of  Europe  such  an  infinite  dtflerence  of  knowledge  and  ignorance,  of  wealth 
the  most  exuberant,  and  indigence  the  most  horrible.    No  man  in  America  need 
be  poor,  if  he  has  a  hatchet  and  arms  to  use  it.     The  wilderness  is  to  hiin  tlie 
same  retreat  which  the  world  afibrded  to  our  first  parents.     His  family,  if  he 
has  one,  is  wealtli;  if  he  is  unencumbered  with  wife  or  children,  he  is  tlie  more 
easily  provided  for.     A  man  who  wishes  to  make  a  large  fortune,  may  be  dis- 
appointed in  America;  but  he  who  seeks,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  industry, 
but  the  wants  which  nature  demands,  is  certain  to  find  them.     An  immense 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  consists  of  agriculturists,  who    * 
live  upon  their  own  property,  which  is  generally  of  moderate  extent,  .and  culti- 
vate it  by  their  own  labour.     Such  a  situation  is  peculiavly  favourable  to  repub- 
lican habits.    The  man  w^h'o  feels  himself  really  independent, — and  so  must  each 
American  who  can  use  a  spade  or  an  axe, — wiU  please  himself  with  the  mere 
exertion  of  his  fi-ee-wiU,  and  form  a  strong  constrast  to  the  hollowing,  bawling, 
blustering  rabble  of  a  city,  where  a  dram  of  Hquor,  or  the  money  to  buy  a  meal, 
is  sure  to  purchase  the  acclamation  of  thousands,  whose  situation  in  the  scale 
of  society  is  too  low  to  permit  their  tliinking  of  tlieir  political  right  as  a  thing 
more  valuable  than  to  be  bartered  against  the  degree  of  advantage  they  may 
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procure,  or  of  ticense  which  they  may  exercise,  by  placing  it  at  the  disposal  of 
one  candidate  or  another. 

Above  all,  before  considering  the  case  of  America  as  parallel  with  that  of 
France,  the  statesmen  of  the  latter  country  should  have  observed  one  great  and 
radical  difference.  In  America,  after  the  great  change  in  their  system  had  been 
effected  by  shaking  off  the  sovereignty  of  the  mother  country,  the  States 
arranged  their  new  government  so  as  to  make  the  least  possible  alteration  in 
the  habits  of  their  people.  They  left  to  future  and  more  convenient  oppor- 
tunity, what  farther  innovations  this  great  change  might  render  necessary;  being 
more  desirous  to  fix  the  general  outlines  of  a  firm  and  orderly  governmenty 
although  containing  some  anomalies,  than  to  cast  aU  existing  authorities  loose, 
in  order  that  they  might  produce  a  constitution  more  regular  in  theory,  but  far 
less  likely  to  be  put  into  effectual  execution,  than  those  old  forms  under  which 
the  people  had  grown  up,  and  to  which  they  were  accustomed  to  render  regular 
obedience.  They  abolished  no  nobility,  for  they  had  none  in  the  Colonies  to 
abolish ;  but  in  fixing  the  basis  of  their  constitution,  they  balanced  the  force  and 
impulse  of  the  representative  body  of  the  States  by  a  Senate,  designed  to  serve 
the  purposes  answered  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  British  Constitution.  The 
governors  of  the  different  States  also,  in  whose  power  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  each  was  reposed,  continued  to  exercise  the  same  duties  as  before, 
without  much  other  change,  than  that  they  were  named  by  their  fellow-citizens, 
instead  of  being  appointed  by  the  sovereign  of  the  mother  country.  The  Con- 
gress exercised  the  rights  which  success  had  given  tliem  over  the  loyalists,  with 
as  much  temperance  as  could  be  expected  after  the  rage  of  a  civil  war.  Above 
all,  the  mass  of  the  American  population  was  in  a  sound  healthy  state,  and  well 
fitted  to  bear  their  share  in  the  exercise  of  political  rights.  They  were  inde- 
pendent, as  we  Jiave  noticed,  and  had  comparatively  few  instances  amongst 
them  of  great  v^alth,  contrasted  with  the  most  degrading  indigence.  They 
were  deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of  religion,  and  the  morality  which  is  its  fruit* 
They  had  been  brought  up  under  a  jfree  government,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  freemen;  and  their  fancies  were  not  liable  to  be  excited,  or  their  un- 
derstandings made  giddy,  with  a  sudden  elevation  to  privileges,  the  nature  of 
which  was  unknown  to  them.  The  republic  of  America,  moreover,  did  not 
consist  of  one  Huge  and  populous  country,  with  an  overgrown  capital,  where 
the  Legislative  Body,  cooped  up  in  its  precincts  like  prisoners,  were  liable  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  applauses  or  threats  of  a  desperate  rabble.  Each  state  of 
America  carries  on  its  own  immediate  government,  and  enjoys  unmolested  the 
privilege  of  adopting  such  plans  as  are  best  suited  to  their  own  peculiar  situa* 
tion,  without  embarrassing  themselves  with  that  ideal  uniformity,  that  universal 
equality  of  rights,  which  it  was  the  vain  object  of  the  French  Constituent  As- 
sembly to  establish.  The  Americans  know  tliat  the  advantage  of  a  constitution, 
like  that  of  a  garment,  consists,  neither  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  fashion,  nor  in 
the  fineness  of  the  texture,  but  in  its  being  well  adapted  to  the  person  who 
receives  protection  from  it.  In  short,  the  sagacity  of  Washington  was  not 
more  apparent  in  his  military  exploits^  than  in  the  manly  and  wise  pause  which 
he  made  in  the  march  of  revolution,  so  soon  as  peace  gave  an  opportunity  to 
interrupt  its  impulse.  To  replace  law  and  social  order  upon  an  established 
basis,  was  as  much  the  object  of  this  great  general,  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  the  statesmen  of  Paris,  civilians  as  they  were,  to  protract  a  period  of 
insurrection,  murder,  and  revolutionary  tyranny. 

To  such  peculiarities  and  advantages  as  those  we  have  above  stated,  France 
opposed  a  direct  contrast.  Not  only  was  the  exorbitant  influence  of  such  a 
capital  as  Paris  a  bar  to  the  existence  of  that  republican  virtue  which  is  the 
essence  of  a  popular  form  of  government,  but  there  was  notliing  like  fixed  or 
Kttled  principles  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  France  at  large.  Everything 
had,  within  the  last  few  yearsi  been  studiouSy  and  industriously  alured,  from 
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the  miMt  aohmn  riles  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  the  moet  trifliRg  artacle  of 
dress ;  from  the  sacrament  of  the  mass  to  the  fiishion  of  a  shoe-tie.     ReiigMn 
was  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  the  ^ry  slightest  vestiges  of  an  estabUahed 
ehurch  were  about  to  be  demolished.     Republican  virtue  (with  the  exceptioa 
of  that  of  the  soldiers,  whose  valour-  did  honour  to  the  name)  consisted  m 
wearing  a  coarse  dress  and  foul  linen,  swearing  the  most  vulgar  oaths,  obejii^ 
without  scruple  the  most  viUaifious  mandates  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  aaBiiming 
the  title,  manner,  and  sentiments  of  a  real  ssns-culotte.     The  country  was 
besides  divided  into  an  infinite  variety  of  factions,  and  threatened  with  the 
plague  of  civil  war.     The  streets  of  the  metropolis  had  been  lately  the  scene 
of  a  desperate  conflict,  and  yet  more  recently  of  a  horrible  massacre.     On  the 
frontiers,  the  country  was  pressed  by  armies  of  invaders.     It  was  a  cnsb  in 
which  the  Romans,  with  all  their  love  of  freedom,  would  have  called  in  the 
assistance  of  a  Dictator ;  yet  it  was  then,  when,  without  regarding  either  the 
real  wants  of  the  country,  or  the  temper  of  its  inhabitants,  France  was  erected 
into  a  Republic,  a  species  of  government  the  most  inconsistent  with  energetici 
secret,  and  successful  councils. 

These  considerations  could  not  have  escaped  the  Girondists.  Neither  could 
they  be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  each  republic,  whatever  its  pretensions  to  free- 
dom, has  committed  to  some  high  officer  of  the  state,  under  the  name  of  Dogs, 
Stadtholder,  President,  or  other  title,  the  custody  of  the  executive  power ;  from 
the  obvious  and  undeniable  principle,  that,  with  safety  to  freedom,  it  cannot  be 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Legislative  Body.  But  knowing  this  to  be  the  case, 
they  dared  not  even  hint  that  such  a  separation  of  powers  was  indispensaMe, 
aware  that  their  fierce  enemies,  the  Jacobins,  while  they  would  have  seized  on 
the  office  without  scruple,  would,  with  the  other  hand,  sign  an  accusation  of 
leze<nation  against  them  for  propoang  it.  Thus  crude,  raw,.a{id  ill-considered, 
did  one  of  the  most  important  changes  that  could  be  wrough.  upon  a  country, 
pass  as  hastily  though  this  Legislative  Body  as  the  change  of  a  decoration  in 
the  theatre. 

The  alteration  was,  notwithstanding,  hailed  by  the  community  at  large,  w$ 
the  consummation  of  the  high  fortunes  to  which  France  was  called.  Truei 
half  Europe  was  in  arms  at  her  gates — ^but  the  nation  who  opposed  their  swoids 
to  them  were  become  republicans.  True,  the  most  frightful  disorder  had 
stalked  abroad,  in  the  shape  of  armed  slaughter — ^it  was  but  the  effervescence 
and  delirium  of  a  republican  consciousness  of  freedom.  Peculation  had  crept 
into  the  finance,  and  thefl  had  fingered  the  diamonds  of  the  state — but  the 
name  of  a  republic  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  restore  to  the  blackest  Jacobin  of 
the  gang,  the  moral  virtues  of  a  Cincinnatus.  The  mere  word  Republic  was 
now  the  imiversal  medicine  for  all  evils  which  France  could  complain  of,  and 
its  regenerating  operations  were  looked  for  with  as  much  faith  and  confidence^ 
IIS  if  the  salutary  eflTects  of  the  convocation  of  the  Estates  of  the  Kingdom, 
once  worshipped  as  a  panacea  with  similar  expectations,  bad  not  deceived  the 
hopes  of  the  country. 

Meantime,  the  actors  in  the  new  drama  began  to  play  the  part  of  Romani 
With  tlie  most  ludicrous  solemnity.  The  name  of  citizen  was  now  the  universal 
salutation  to  all  classes ;  even  when  a  deputy  spoke  to  a  shoe-black,  that  food 
symbol  of  equality  was  regidariy  exchanged  betwixt  them ;  and,  in  tlic  ordinary 
intercourse  of  society,  there  was  the  most  Iqdicrojus  afiectation  of  Republican 
brevity  and  simplicity.  ^*^  When  you  conquer  Brussels,'^  said  CoUot  d'lierbois, 
the  actor,  to  General  Dumouriez^  ^^  my  wife,  who  is  in  that  city,  has  my  per- 
mission to  reward  you  with  a  kiss."  The  general  was  ungallant  enough  nof 
to  profit  by  this  flattering  permission.  His  quick  wit  caught  the  ridicule  of 
such  an  ejaculation  as  that  which  Camus  addressed  to  him :  ^^  Citizen  General,^* 
said  the  deputy,  *'*'  thou  dost  meditate  the  part  of  Caesar ;  but  remember  I  wiU 
be  Brutus,  and  plunge  a  poniar#i»your  bOAOQi.'* — ^^  My  dear  Camus,'*  aaid 
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the  lively  toldier,  who  hftd  beeo  in  wone  dangers  thnii  were  invoked  in  dn 
olasacal  tfareati  ^  I  aib  no  more  like  Cssar  limn  you  are  like  Brutus;  and  an 
•asuranoe  tkat  I  ahoukl  live  till  you  kill  me,  would  be  equal  to  a  brevet  of  m- 
UBortafity." 

With  a  similar  assumption  of  reiMd>licaii  dignity,  men  graced  their  children, 
baptised  or  unbaptiaed,  with  the  fomudftble  names  of  Roman  heroes,  and  the 
folly  of  Anachands  Klootz  seemed  t^  become  genend  thieugfaout  the  naition. 

Republican  virtues  were  of  course  adc^^ted  or  aflbeted.  The  duty  of  mothers 
nursing  their  own  children,  so  eloquently  insisted  on  by  Roouneatt,  and  never- 
theless so  difficult  to  practise  under  the  fi>rms  of  modem  life,  was  generatty 
adopted  in  Paris;  and  as  the  ladies  had  no  idea  that  this  process  of  parental 
attention  was  to  interfere  with  the  usual  round  of  entertainment,  motbm,  with 
their  infents  dressed  in  the  most  api^roved  Roman  costume,  were  to  be  seen 
at  the  theatre,  with  the  little  disastrous  victims  of  republican  affectation,  whose 
wailings,  as  well  as  other  embarrassments  occasioned  by  their  presence,  formed 
aooaedmes  disagreeable  interruptions  to  the  amusements  of  the  evening,  and 
placed  the  inexperienced  matrons  in  an  awkward  situation. 

These  were  follies  to  be  laughed  at  But  when  men  read  Livy,  for  the  sake 
of  discovering  what  degree  cf  private  crime  might  be  c<Hnmitted  under  the 
mask  of  pul^c  virtue,  the  nBar  became  more  serious.  The  deed  of  the 
younger  Brutus  served  any  man  as  an  apology  to  betray  to  ruin  and  to  death  a 
Inend,  or  a  patron,  whose  patriotism  might  not  be  of  the  pitch  which  suited 
the  time.  Under  the  example  of  the  elder  Brutus,  the  nearest  ties  of  blood 
w^e  repeatedly  made  to  give  way  before  the  ferocity  of  party  zeal — a  zeal  too 
often  assumed  for  the  most  in&mous  and  selfish  purposes.  As  some  fimaticsof 
yore  studied  the  Old  Testament  for  the  purpose  of  finding  examples  of  bad 
actions  to  vindicate  those  which  themselves  were  tempted  to  coaomit,  so  the 
lepubiicans  of  France,  we  mean  the  desperate  and  outrageous  iMgols  of  the 
Revolution,  read  history,  to  justify,  l^  dassical  instaacea»  Uieir  public  and  pri- 
vate crimes.  Informers,  those  scourges  of  a  state,  were  encouraged  to  a  degree 
scarce  known  in  ancient  Rome  in  the  time  of  ^  Emperors,  though  Tac*.tu8  has 
burled  his  thunders  against  them,  as  the  poison  nnd  pest  of  his  time.  The  duty 
of  lodging  such  informations  was  unblushingly  urged  as  indispensable.  The 
safety  of  the  Republic  being  the  supreme  charge  of  every  citizen,  he  was  on  no 
account  U>  hesitate  in  denounemg^  as  it  was  termed,  any  one  whomsoever,  or 
howsoever  connected  with  bim,--the  friend  of  his  counsels,  or  the  wife  of  hia 
bosom, — providing  he  had  reason  to  suspect  the  devoted  individual  of  the  crime 
of  snctnm, — a  crime  the  more  mysteriously  dreadfiil,  that  no  one  knew  exactly 
its  nature* 

llie  virtue,  even  of  comparativdiy  good  men,  gave  way  under  the -temptations 
held  out  by  these  fearful  mnovations  on  the  state  of  morals,  llvs  Girondists 
themselves  did  not  scruple  to  avail  themselves  of  the  villainy  of  others,  when 
what  they  cafied  the  cause  of  the  country,  in  reality  that  of  their  own  fectiolH 
could  be  essentially  served  by  it;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  Jacobins  to  cany 
to  the  most  hideous  extremity  the  principle  which  made  an  exclusive  idd  of 

Kriotism,  and  deaaanded  that  every  other  virtue,  as  well  as  the  most  tender  and 
lourable  dictates  of  feeling  and  conscience,  should  be  oflered  up  at  the  shrine 
ef  the  R^nblic,  as  children  were  of  cdd  made  to  pass  through  the  ike  to 
Mcrfoeh. 

Anotbffl'  eruption  of  republican  zeal  was  directed  again^  the  antiquities,  and 
fine  arts  a€  France.  The  name  of  King  being  pro»Mmcsd  detestable,  all  thtt 
tesDenbrances  of  royalty  were  to  be  destroyed.  This  task  was  committed  to 
the  rabMe ;  and  ahhough  a  work  dishonourable  to  their  empbyM,  and  higl^ 
detrimental  both  to  history  and  the  fine  arts,  it  was  nevertheless  in&iitely  mere 
hsrmlees  than  tfaase  in  whioh  the  same  agents  had  been  lately  employed.  The 
esyal  semriohraa  at  ttaisi  ]>eoia,  near  Pans,  the  ancient  eemeiary  of  tiie  Beur* 
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bona,  the  VtkHs,  and  all  the  loag  fine  of  French  monardiB,  were  not  onif 
defaced  on  the  oulside,  but  utteily  broken  down,  the  bodies  expoaed,  the  botna 
Opened,  and  the  poor  remaina,  eren  of  Heniy  IV.  of  Navarre,  ao  long  the 
idd  of  the  French  nation,  expoeed  to  the  rude  gaze,  and  irreverent  graap,  ef 
the  banditti  who  committed  the  eacrilag^- 

Le  Noire,  an  artist,  had  the  canrage  (o  interpose  for  preventing  the  total  cfie- 
peraion  of  the  materials  of  those  monuments,  so  vahiable  to  history  and  to  liie- 
rature.  He  proc4]f«d,  with  difficulty,  pemuaaimi  to  preserve  and  collect  then 
in  a  house  and  garden  in  the  Rue  diet  PeHU  Amgugiku^  where  their  mutilated 
ren^ains  contiaued  in  safety  till  after  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  l%e 
enterprise  waa  accomplished  at  much  personal  risk ;  for  if  the  people  he  bad  to 
deal  with  had  suspected  that  the  zeaL  which  he  testified  for  the  preaervation  of 
the  monuments,  was  rather  that  of  a  royalist  than  of  an  antiquary,  his  idolatry 
would  have  been  punished  by  instant  death. 

But  the  demoUtion  of  those  ancient  and  sacred  monuments  was  compaiativeiy 
a  trivial  mode  of  showing  hatred  to  royalty.  The  vengeance  of  the  Repirih 
licans  was  directed  against  the  emigrants,  who,  armed  or  onanbed,''or  ftcm 
whatever  cause  they  were  absent  from  France,  were  now  to  be  at  once  con- 
founded in  a  general  set  of  decrees.  1.  All  emigrants  taken  in  arms  were  to 
suffer  death  within  twenty*four  hours.  2.  Foreigners  who  bad  quitted  the  ser- 
vice of  France  since  the  14th  July  1789,  were,  contrary  to  the  law  of  natiens, 
subjected  to  the  same  penalty.  3.  AU  emigrants  who  had  songfat  refuge  in 
foreign  parts,  were  banished  for  ever  from  tiieir  native  country,  without  any 
dirtinction,  or  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  their  absence.  The  effects  of  these 
unfortunate  exiles  were  already  under  sequestration,  and  by  the  r-ssignats  which 
were  issued  on  the  strength  of  this  spoliation,  Gambon,  who  managed  the 
finances,  carried  on  the  war,  and  sopplied  the  expenses  of  government. 

The  emigrants  who  had  fled  abroad,  were  not  more  severely  treated  than 
those  supp<Med  to  share  their  sentiments  who  had  remained  at  home.  Persons 
suspected,  from  whatever  cause,  or  denounced  by  private  malice  as  disinclined 
to  the  new  system,  were  piled  anew  into  the  prisons,  which  had  been  emptied 
on  the  2d  aiid  9d  of  September,  and  where  the  blood  of  their  predecessors  in 
misfortune  was  yet  visible  on  the  walls.  The  refractory  priests  were  particu- 
larly the  objects  of  this  species  of  oppression,  and  at  length  a  summary  decree 
was  made  for  transporting  them  in  the  mass  from  the  land  of  France  to  the 
unhealthy  colony  of  Guiana,  in  South'  America.  Many  of  these  unfortunate 
men  came  to  a  more  speedy  fate. 

But  the  most  august  victims  destined  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  republi- 
can virtue,  were  the  royal  &mily  in  the  Temple,  whose  continuing  in  existence 
seemed,  doubtless,  tq  the  leaders,  a  daily  repffoach  to  their  procrastination,  and 
an  object  to  which,  when  the  present  spirit  should  abate,  the  affections  of  the 
bewildered  people  might  return  with  a  sort  of  re-action.  The  Jacobins  resohred 
that  Louis  should  die,  were  it  only  that  the  world  might  see  they  were  not 
ashamed  to  attest,  with  a  bloody  seal,  the  truth  of  the  accusations  they  had 
brought  against  him. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  there  wasevery  reason  to  hope  that  the  Girondists  would 
exert,  in  protection  of  the  unhappy  prince,  whatever  vigour  ,they  derived  from 
their  predominating  influence  in  the  Convention.  They  were,  most  of  tbem, 
men,  whose  philosophy,  though  it  bad  driven  them  on  wild  political  specula- 
tions, had  not  destroyed  the  sense  of  moral  right  and  wrong,  especially  now' 
that  the  struggle  was  ended  betwixt  monarchy  and  democracy,  and  the  oalj 
question  remaining  concerned  the  use  to  be  made  of  their  victory.  AlUxHigii 
they  had  aided  the  attack  on  the  TuiUeries,  on  the  10th  of  August,  which  they 
eonsidered  as  a  combat,  their  hands  were  unstained  with  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
temb^,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  they  urged  as  an  ulrocious  crime  agtimt 
'  '  -^    '    tlie  JaeoUnt .  BendeSfthey  had  gunedthepriie,  and  werainpos* 
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of  Ike  ^▼enuBoit;  and,  like  the  CoostituticMialifts  beibce  them,  the 
DOW  desired  that  here,  at  length,  the  revolutioDary  career  should  t»- 
minaie,  and  that  the  ordinaiy  forms  of  law  and  justice  should  resume  their  usual 
channels  throi^  France;  yielding  to  the  people  protection  for  life,  personal 
liberty,  and  private  property,  and  affording  themselves,  who  held  the  reins  of 
jpovemnient,  the  means  of  guiding  them  honourably,  safely,  and  with  advantage 
to  the  community. 

The  philosophical  statesmen,  upon  whom  these  considerations  were  not  lost, 
felt  nevertheless  great  embarrassment  in  the  mode  of  interposing  their  protec- 
tion in  tho  King's  fitvour.  Their  republicanism  was  the  feature  on  which  they 
most  prided  th^selves.  They  delighted  to  claim  tho  share  in  the  downfall  of 
Xioais,  which  was  due  to  tljeir  colleague  Barbaroux,  and  the  Federates  of  Mar- 
seilles and  Brest.  It  was  upon  their  accession  to  this  deed  that  the  Girondists 
rested  their  claims  to  pc^ularity;  and  with  what  front  could  they  now  step  for- 
ward the  defenders,  at  the  least  the  apdogiats,  of  the  King  whom  they  had  aided 
to  dethrone;  or  what  advantages  would  not  the  Jacobins  obtain  over  them,  when 
they  represented  them  to  the  people  as  lukewarm  in  their  zeal,  and  as  falling 
off  from  the  popular  cause,  in  order  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  dethroned  tyrant  ? 
The  Girondist  ministers  felt  these  embarrassments,  and  suffered  themselves  to 
be  intimidated  by  them,  from  making  any  <^pen,  manly,  and  direct  interference 
in  the  King's  cause. 

A  woman,  and,  although  a  woman,  not  the  least  distinguished  among  the 
Girondist  party,  had  the  courage  to  urge  a  decisive  and  vigorous  defence  of  the 
unhappy  Prince,  without  having  recourse  to  the  veil  of  a  selfisli  and  insidious 
policy.  This  was  the  wife  of  R(^nd,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of 
her  time.  A  worthless,  at  least  a  careless  father,  ami  the  doating  folly  of  her 
mother,  had  left  her  when  young  to  pick  out  such  an  education  as  she  could, 
among  the  indecencies  and  impieties  of  French  phiiosophy  Yet,  though  her 
Memoirs  afford  revolting  specimens  of  indelicacy,  and  exaggerated  sentiments 
in  politics,  it  cannot  he  denied  that  the  tenor  of  her  life  was  innocent  and  vii- 
tiious  in  practice,  and  her  sentiments  unperverted,  when  left  to  their  natural 
oouFse.  She  saw  the  great  question  in  its  true  and  real  position;  she  saw,  that 
it  was  only  by  interposing  themselves  betwixt  the  Leg^sktive  Body  of  France 
and  the  commission  of  a  great  crime,  that  the  Girondists  could  either  remain 
linn  in  the  government,  attract  the  confidence  of  honest  men  of  any  descrip- 
tion, or  have  the  least  chance  of  putting  a  period  to  the  anarchy  which  was 
devouring  their  country.  ^^  Save  the  hfe  of  Louis,^*  she  said;  ^^  save  him  by  an 
open  and  avowed  defence.  It  is  the  only  measure  that  can  assure  your  safety — 
the  only  course  which  can  fix  the  stamp  of  public  virtue  on  your  governmertt.^'  * 
Those  whom  she  addressed  Uslened  with  admiration;  but,  like  one  who  hife 
rashly  climbed  to  a  height  where  his  brain  grows  giddy,  they  felt  their  own  sitU-^ 
aiaon  too  tottenng  to  permit  their  reaching  a  willing  hand  to  support  anothte, 
who  was  in  still  moi^e  imminent  peril. 

Their  ccmdition  was  indeed  precarious.  A  large  party  in  the  Convention 
avowedly  supported  them;  and  in  the  Ploan,  as  it  was  calleid,  a  position  bdid  by 
deputies  affecting  independenee,  both  of  the  Girondists  and  the  Jacobins,  and 
therefore  occupying  the  neutral  ground  betwixt  them,  sate  a  large  number,  who, 
horn  the  timidity  of  temper  wbKh  makes  she^  and  other  weak  animals  herd 
together  in  numbers,  liad  formed  themselves  into  a  fricticm,  which  could  at  any 
time  cast  decision  into  eiUier  scale  .which  they  favoured.  But  they  exercised 
this  power  of  inctining  the  balance,  less  vrith  a  view  to  carrying  any  political 
point,  than  with  that  of  securing  their  own  safety.  In  ordinary  debates,  they 
osoally  gave  their  votes  to  the  ministers,  both  because  they  were  ministers,  and 
also  because  the  mikler  santisnents  <^  the  Girondists  were  more,  congenial  to  tlie 
fcekiqgs  of  men,  who  wouki  1^7  have  seen  peMe  and  order  restored.    But 
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ibeoF  tfaeae  tunid  mamben  of  the  Plain  also  aaaidiioaaly  coorfed  Che 
avoided  joining  in  any  measure  which  should  give  tbeni  mortal  oBSsbcb^ 
pmchased  a  sort  of  immonity  from  their  revenge,  by  showing  plaiidy  that  thsy 
deserved  odycmitempt.  In  this  neutral  party  thegleaningB  of  the  defeated  £hb- 
tions  of  Moderates  asKi  of  Constitutionalists  were  chiefly  to  be  found;  reeigfrntg 
themselves  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  consulting  their  own  anletf  as 
they  gave  their  votes,  and -waiting,  perhaps,  tiU  less  disofdwly  days  migiiC  le- 
Jtore  to  diem  the  privilege  of  expressing  their  actual  sentiments.    The  chief  of 
these  trucklers  to  fortune  was  Barrere,  a  man  of  wit  and  doqu^K^  prompt  m- 
mention,  supple  opinions,  and  convenient  conscience.  His  terror  of  the  JacoiMiB 
was  great,  and  his  mode  of  disarming  their  resentment,  so  fer  as  he  and  th9 
neutral  party  were  concerned,  was  often  very  ingenious.  When  by  argomeot  or 
by  doquence  the  Girondists  had  obtained  some  triumph  in  the  AMmUy,  which 
seemed  to  reduce  their  adversaries  to  despair,  it  was  then  Barrere,  and  the 
members  of  the  Plain,  threw  themselves  between  the  victors  and  vanquidied, 
and,  by  some  proposal  of  an  insidious  and  neutralizing  nature,  prevented  the 
completion  of  ttie  conquest,  and  afforded  a  safe  retreat  to  the  defeated. 

The  majorities,  therefore,  which  the  Girondists  obtained  in  the  AseemblyT 
being  partly  eked  out  by  this  heartless  and  fluctuating  band  of  auxiliaries,  coukt 
never  be  supposed  to  arm  them  with  sohd  or  effective  authority.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  they  should  exhibit  such  a  power  of  protecting  themselves 
and  those  who  should  join  them,  as  might  plainly  show  that  the  force  was  on 
their  side.  This  point  once  established,  they  might  reckon  Barrere  and  his 
party  as  faithful  ac&erents.  But  while  the  Jacobins  retained  the  power  of  sur- 
rounding the  Convention  at  their  pleasure  with  an  insurrection  of  the  suburbs, 
without  the  deputies  possessing  other  means  of  defence  than  arose  out  of  their 
inviolability,  the  adherence  of  those  whose  chief  object  in  voting  was  to  secure 
their  personal  safety,  was  neither  to  be  hoped  nor  expected.  The  GirondiBts, 
therefore,  looked  anxiously  round,  to  secure,  if  it  were  possible,  the  possessioo 
of  such  a  force,  to  protect  themselves  and  their  timorous  aUies. 

It  has  been  thought,  that  a  more  active,  more  artiiil  body  of  ministecs,  and 
who  were  better  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  carrying  on  revolutionary  move- 
ments, might  at  this  period  have  secured  an  important  auxiliary,  by  detaching 
the  formidable  Danton  from  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  receiving  him  into 
their  own.   It  must  be  observed,  that  the  camp  of  the  Jacobins  contained  three 
separate  parties,  led  each  by  one  of  the  triumvirs  whom  we  have  already  de- 
scribed, and  acting  in  concert,  for  the  common  purpose  of  propelling  the  Revo- 
lution by  the  same  violent  means  which  had  begun  it — of  unsheaUiing  the  sword 
of  terror,  and  making  it  pass  for  that  of  justice — and,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  of 
letting  murder  and  spoil,  under  the  protection  of  armed  ruflians  of  the  basest 
condition,  continue  to  waste  and  ravage  the  departments  of  France.    But 
akhough  agreed  in  this  main  object,  the  triumvirs  were  extremely  suspicious  of 
each  other,  and  jealous  of  the  rights  each  might  claim  in  the  spoil  which  they 
contemplated.     Danton  despised  Robespierre  for  his  cowardice,  Robespierre 
feared  the  ferocious  audacity  of  Danton;  and  with  him  to  fear  was  to  hate— 
and  to  hate  was — ^when  the  hour  arrived — ^to  destroy.     They  differed  in  their 
ideas  also  of  the  mode  of  exercising  their  terrible  system  of  government.   Dan- 
ton had  often  in  his  mouth  the  sentence  of  Maclnavd,  that  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  shed  blood,  a  single  great  massacre  has  a  more  dreadful  effect  than 
a  series  of  successive  executions.     Robespierre,  on  the  contrary,  preferred  the 
latter  procesa  as  the  best  way  of  sustaining  the  reign  of  terror.     The  appetite 
of  Marat  could  not  be  satiated  but  by  combining  both  modes  of  murder.   Both 
Danton  and  Robespierre  kept  aloof  from  the  sanguinary  Marat.     This  positioo 
of  the  chieft  of  the  Jacobins  towards  each  other,  seemed  to  indicate,  that  one  of 
the  thMO  at  feast  might  be  detached  from  the  rest,  and  might  bring  his  ruffians 
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in  oppofkkn  to  thase  ef  kis  hie  eomauim^  m  cam  «f  aii|r  atUnipt  go  Uie  Aa* 
—■Hilly;  wd  policy  i«coiBaieiid9dDaiitoii,B<>t&T«v8ey lit  kn^ 
mm  tbe  nost  use&l  tindliary. 

Among  Uie  three  mtm^ton  m^^oBed^  Danton  had  that  eneigy  vhich  the 
Crirondista  wanted,  and  was  weU  acqaaiated  with  the  aecnet  movemeotB  of  tboee 
■Bsurreotioiis  lo  wideh  they  poaaeaaed  no  key.  Hia  vices  of  wrath,  hizury,  k>Te 
of  spoil,  dreadfid  aa  they  were,  are  attributea  of  mortal  men; — the  envy  of 
Hobeqnetre,  and  the  instinctive  blood-thiratineas  of  Marat,  were  the  propertiea 
of  fiends.  Dantoo^  like  the  huge  aeipent  called  the  Boa,  mi^t  be  approached 
with  a  degree  of  safety  when  goifed  with  prey — ^but  the  appetite  of  Marat  fiir 
bJood  was  like  the  hone-leech,  which  aaya.  Not  enough — ^and  the  alaugfateioua 
envy  of  Robespierre  was  like  the  gnawing  worm  that  dieth  not,  and  yields  no 
intervd  of  repoae*  In  glutting  Danton  wkh  spoil,  and  furnishing  the  means  of 
indulging  his  luxury,  the  Girondists  might  have  purchased  his  support^  but 
aolhing  under  ^e  supneme  rule  in  FfBuce  would  have  gratified  ftobespierre ; 
mnd  on  milimited  torrent  of  the  blood  of  that  unhappy  country  could  alone 
have  satiated  Marat.  If  a  cc^eague  was  to  be  chosen  out  oif  that  detest- 
able triumvvate,  unquestionably  Panton  was  to  be  conudered  as  the  moat 
eligible. 

On  the  other  hand,  men  like  Briseot,  Vergniaud,  and  others,  whoae  attach" 
-ment  to  repuMieanism  was  mixed  with  a  spirit  of  virtue  and  honour,  might  be 
well  adverse  to  the  idea  of  contamin'ating  their  party  with  such  an  auxiliary,  in- 
tensely stained  as  Danton  waa  by  Ins  ^are  in  the  massacres  of  September. 
They  might  well  doubt,  whether  any  physical  force  whicli  his  revolutionary  ddU, 
and  the  arms  it  could  put  in  motion,  might  bring  to  their  standard,  would  com^- 
pensate  lor  the  moral  horror  with  which  the  presence  of  such  a  grisly  proselyte 
must  strike  all  who  had  any  sense  of  honour  or  justice.  They,  thereifore,  dis- 
eouraged  the  advancea  of  Danton,  and  resolved  to  comprise  him  with  Marat  and 
Robespierre  in  the  impeachment  against  the  Jacobin  chiefi^  which  they  de- 
signed to  bring  forward  in  the  Assembly. 

The  most  obvious  fneans  by  which  the  Girondists  could  ascertain  their  safety, 
and  the  freedom  of  debate,  was  by  levying  a  force  fit>m  the  several  depart- 
ments, each  contributing  its  quota,  to  be  ctdled  a  Departmental  L^oo,  which 
was  to  be  armed  and  paid  to  act  as  a  guard  upon  the  National  Convention.  The 
^object  was  introduced  by  Roland  in  a  report*  to  the  Assembly,  and  renewed 
on  the  next  day  by  Kersaint,  a  apirited  Girondist,  who  candidly  declared  the 
purpose  of  his  motion:  ^^It  was  time,"  he  said,  ^^that  assassins  and  their 
prompters  should  see  that  the  law  had  scafiblds." 

The  Girondists  obtained,  that  a  committee  of  aix  members  should  be  named, 
to  report  on  the  state  of  the  capital,  on  the  encouragement  afibrded  to  mas- 
sacre, and  on  the  mode  of  fonning  a  departmental  force  for  the  defence  of 
the  metropolis.  Tlie  decree  was  carried  for  a  moment,  but  on  the  next  day 
the  Jacobins  demanded  that  it  should  be  revoked,  denying  that  there  was  any 
oeeasion  for  such  a  defence  to  the  Gmivention,  and  accusing  the  ministers  of 
an  intention  to  surround  themselves  with  a  force  of  armed  satellites,  in  order  to 
overawe  the  good  city  of  Paris,  and  carry  into  effect  their  sacrilegious  plan  of 
dismembering  France.  Rebecqui  and  Barbaroux  replied  to  this  diarge  by  im- 
peaching RcJbespierre,  on  their  own  testimony,  of  aspiring  to  the  post  of  Dic- 
tator. The  debate  became  more  tempestuous  the  more  that  the  tribunes  or 
galleries  of  the  hall  were  filled  with  the  violent  followera  of  the  Jacobin  party, 
who  shouted,  cursed,  and  yelled,  to  back  the  exclamations  and  threata  of  thdr 
leaders  in  the  AssemUy.  While  the  Girondists  were  exhausting  themselves  to 
ifaid  out  terms  of  reJNroach  finr  Marat,  that  prodigy  stepped  forth,  and  raised  the 
dieofder  to  the  highest,  by  avowing  himself  the  author  and  advocate  for  a  dic- 

•  fUth  September. 
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tatorship.  The  anger  of  the  ConYen^on  seemed  thoroughly  awakened, 
Vergniaud  read  to  the  deputies  an  extract  from  Marat's  journal,  in  wfaicli,  after 
demanding  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  heads,  which  was  his  usual  atinft,  be 
abused  the  Convention  in  the  grossest  terms,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  act^— 
words  of  which  the  import  was  by  this  time  perfectly  understood. 

This  passage  excited  general  horror,  and  the  victory  for  a  moment  seemed  ia 
the  hnnaa  of  the  Girondists;  but  they  did  not  pursue  it  with  sufficient  Tigoor. 
The  meeting  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  Marat,  in  ostentatioue  tri- 
umph, produced  a  pistol,  with  which  he  said  he  would  have  blown  out  his  brains, 
had  a  decree  of  accusation  been  passed  against  him.  The  Girondists  not  only 
lost  the  advantage  of  discomfiting  their  enemies  by  the  prosecution  of  one  of 
their  most  noted  leaders,  but  were  compelled  for  the  present  to  abandon  their 
plan  of  a  departmental  guard,  and  resign  themselves  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
faithful  citizens  of  Paris. 

This  city  of  Paris  was  at  the  time  under  the  power  of  the  intrusive  C<Maunii- 
nity,  (or  Common  Council,)  many  of  whom  Imd  forced  themselves  into  office 
on  the  10th  of  August.  It  was  the  first  act  of  their  administration  to  procure 
the  assassination  of  Mandat,  the  commandant  of  the  National  Guard ;  and  their 
accounts,  still  extant,  bear  testimony,  that  it  was  by  their  instrumentality  that 
the  murderers  of  September  were  levied  and  paid.  Trained  Jacobins  and  piti- 
less ruffians  themselves,  this  civic  body  had  raised  to  be  their  agents  and  assist- 
ants an  unusual  number  of  municipal  officers,  who  were  at  once  their  gfuards, 
their  informers,  their  spies,  their  jailors,  and  their  executioners.  They  had, 
besides,  obtained  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  in  most  of  the  sections,  whose 
votes  placed  them  and  their  agents  in  command  of  the  National  Guard ;  and 
the  pikemen  of  the  suburbs  were  always  ready  to  second  their  excellent  Com- 
munity, even  against  the  Convention  itself,  which,  in  point  of  freedom  of  actioo, 
or  efiective  power,  made  a  figure  scarcely  more  respectable  than  that  of  the 
King  after  his  return  from  Varennes. 

Roland  ahnost  every  day  carried  to  the  Convention  his  vatn  complaints,  that 
the  course  of  the  law,  for  which  he  was  responsible,  was  daily  orossed,  thwarted, 
and  impeded,  by  the  proceedings  of  this  usurping  body.     The  considerabie 
funds  of  the  city  itself,  with  those  of  ^ts  hospitals  and  other  public  establisb- 
mentB  of  every  kind,  were  dilapidated  by  these  revolutionary  intruders,  and  ap- 
plied to  their  own  purposes.     The  Minister  at  length,  in  a  formal  report  to 
the  Convention,  inculpated  the  Community  in  these  and  such-like  offences.    In 
another  part  of  the  report,  he  intimated  a  plot  of  the  Jacobins  to  assassinate 
the  Girondists,  possess  themselves  of  the  government  by  arms,  and  choose 
Robespierre  dictator.     Louvet  denounced  Robespierre  as  a  traitor,  and  Bar- 
baroux  proposed  a  series  of  decrees.    The  first  declaring  the  Convention  fi^e 
to  leave  any  city,  where  they  should  be  exposed  to  constraint  and  violence. 
The  second  resolving  to  form  a  Conventional  guard.     The  third  declaring,  that 
the  Convention  should  form  itself  into  a  court  of  justice,  for  trial  of  state  crimes. 
The  fourth  announcing,  that  in  respect  the  sections  of  Paris  had  declared  their 
sittings  permanent,  that  resolution  should  be  abrogated. 

Instead  of  adopting  the  energetic  measures  proposed  by  Barbaroux,  the 
Convention  allowed  Robespierre  several  days  for  his  defence  against  Louvefs 
accusation,  and  ordered  to  the  bar*  ten  members  of  the  Community,  from  whom 
they  were  contented  to  accept  such  slight  apologies,  and  evasive  excuses,  for 
their  unauthorized  interference  with  the  power  of  &e  Convention,  as  these  inso- 
lent demagogues  condescended  to  ofier. 

The  .accusation  of  Robespierre,  though  boldly  urged  by  Louvet  and  Bar- 
baroux, was  also  eluded,  by  passing  to  the  order  of  the  day;  and  thus  the 
Convention  showed  plamly,  that  however  courageous  they  had  beeh  against 


•  Sch  Noy»aib«iL 
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tiieir  moQifcli,  thef  dared  not  [tfoteet  the  liberty  which  they  boasted  oA  against 
tbe  encroachment  of  fiercer  demagogues  than  themselves. 

Barbaroux  endeavoured  to  embolden  the  Assembly,  by  bringing  once  more 
fiom  his  native  city  a  body  of  those  fiery  Marseillois,  who  had  formed  the  van- 
.  guard  <^the  mob  on  the  10th  of  August.  He  succeeded  so  far  in  his  scheme, 
that  a  few  scores  of  those  Federates  again  appeared  in  Paris,  where  their  altered 
demeanour  excited  surprise.  Their  songs  were  again  chanted,  their  wild 
Moresco  dances  and  gestures  again  surprised  the  Parisians ;  and  the  more,  as 
in  their  choruses  they  imprecated  vengeance  on  the  Jacobins,  called  out  for 
mercy  to  the  ^^  poor  tyrant,"  so  they  termed  the  King,  and  shouted  in  the  cause 
of  peace,  order,  and  the  Convention. 

The  citizens  of  Paris,  who  could  not  reconcile  the  songs  and  exclamations 
of  the  Mareeillois  with  their  appearance  and  character,  concluded  that  a  snare 
was  laid  for  them,  and  abstained  firom  uniting  themselves  with  men,  whose 
sincenty  was  so  suspicious.  The  Marseillois  themselves,  discouraged  with 
their  cold  reception,  or  not  liking  their  new  trade  of  maintaining  order  so  well 
as  their  old  one  of  oversetting  it,  melted  away  by  degrees,  and  were  soon  no 
more  seen  or  heard  of.  Some  of  the  Breton  Federates,  kept  in  the  interest  of 
the  Girondists,  by  their  countrymen  the  deputies  Kersaint  and  Kervclagan, 
remained  still  attached  to  the  Convention,  though  their  numbers  were  too  few 
to  afibrd  them  protection  in  any  general  danger. 

If  the  Memoirs  of  Dumouriez  are  to  be  retied  on,  that  active  and  intriguing 
general  presented  to  the  Girondists  another  resource,  not  free  certainly  firom 
hazard  or  difficulty  to  the  Republican  government,  which  was  the  idol  of  these 
theoretical  statesmen,  but  afifording,  if  his  means  had  proved  adequate  to  the 
execution  of  his  plans,  a  certain  bulwark  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
hideous  anarchy  threatened  by  tbe  Jacobin  ascendency. 

Gooeral  Dumouriez  was  sufficiently  hated  by  the  Jacobins,  notwithstanding 
the  successes  which  he  had  gained  on  the  part  of  France  over  foreign  enemies, 
to  induce  him  to  feel  the  utmost  desire  of  putting  down  their  usurped  power ; 
but  he  was  under  the'  necessity  of  acting  with  great  caution.  The  bad  success 
of  La  Fayette,  deserted  by  his  army  as  soon  as  he  attempted  to  lead  them 
against  Paris,  was  in  itself  discouraging ;  but  Dumouriez  was  besides  conscious 
that  the  Jacobin  clubs,  together  with  the  commissioners  of  the  Convention  vnth 
Danton  at  their  head,  had  been  actively  engaged  in  disorganizing  his  army,  and 
diminishing  his  infiuence  over  them.  Thus  circumstanced,  he  naturally  reserved 
to  avoid  hazarding  any  violent  measure  without  the  support  of  the  Convention, 
in  case  of  being  deserted  by  his  army.  But  he  affirms  that  he  repeatedly  in- 
formed the  Girondists,  then  predominant  in  the  Assembly,  that  if  they  could 
obtain  a  decree,  but  of  four  lines,  authorizing  such  a  measure,  he  was  ready  to 
Biarch  to  Paris  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  troops,  who  would  have  been 
'  willing  to  obey  such  a  summons ;  and  that  he  would  by  this  means  have  f^aced 
the  Convention  in  a  situation,  when  they  might  have  set  the  Jacobins  and  their 
insurrectionary  forces  at  absolute  defiance. 

Perhaps  the  Girondists  entertained  the  fear,  first,  that  Dumouriez^s  infiuence 
with  his  troops  might  prove  asinefficient  as  that  of  La  Fayette,  and  leave  them 
to  atone  with  their  heads  for  such  a  measure  attempted  and  unexecuted.  Or, 
secondly,  that  if  the  mancsuvre  proved  successful,  they  would  be  fireed  from  fear 
of  the  Jacobins,  only  to  be  placed  under  the  restraint  of  a  military  chief,  whose 
mind  was  well  understood  to  be  m  fevour  of  monarchy  of  one  kind  or  other. 
8o  that,  conceiving  they  saw  equal  risk  in  the  alternative,  they  preferred  the 
hazard  of  seeing  th&n  fiur  and  favourite  vinon  of  a  Republic  overthrown  by  tlie 
pikes  of  the  Jacobins,  rather  than  by  the  bayonets  of  Dumouriez*s  army. 
They  tamed,  therdbre,  a  cdd  ear  to  the  {Kopoeal,  which  afterwards  they  woidd 
0Mj  have  accepted,  when  the  general  had  no  kHiger  tbe  power  to  carry  it 
nlo  eondutnlL 
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TblM  the  tetioM,  so  intimately  united  fat  the  deslnietioQ  of  royally,  cooii 
not,  when  that  step  was  gained,  combine  for  any  other  purpose  save  the  sreat 
crime  of  murdering  their  dqKMed  sovereign.    Nay,  while  the  Jacolmia  and 
Girondists  seemed  moving  hand  m  hand  to  3ie  ultimate  completion  of  that  joml 
undertaking,  the  union  was  oidy  in  outward  appearance ;  for  the  Ciirofiifisdi, 
though  apparently  acting  in  concert  with  their  stem  rivals,  were  in  ftet  dragged 
after  them  by  compuhnon,  and  played  the  part  less  of  actors  than  subdued  cap* 
tives  in  this  final  triumph  of  democracy.    They  were  fiifiy  persuaded  of  the 
Kmg's  innocence  as  a  man,  of  his  inviolability  and  exemption  fitMn  crinuDsl 
process  as  a  constitutional  authority.  They  were  aware  that  the  deed  meditated 
would  render  France  odious  to  all  the  other  nations  c^  Europe ;  and  that  the 
Jacobins,  to  whom  war  and  con^ion  were  natural  dements,  were  deeirous  ior 
that  very  reason  to  bring  Louis  to  the  scaffold.  All  this  was  plain  to  them,  and 
yet  their  pride  as  philosophers  made  them  ashamed  to  be  thought  capable  of 
interesting  themselves  in  the  fote  of  a  tyrant;  and  their  desire  of  getting  the 
French  nation  under  their  own  exclusive  government,  induced  them  to  consent 
to  anything  rather  than  protect  the  obnoxious  though  innocent  sovereign,  at 
the  hazard  of  losing  their  popularity,  and  forfeiting  their  dearly-won  character 
of  being  true  Republicans, 

A  committee  of  twenty-four  persons  had  been  appointed  early  in  the  Sessooa 
of  the  Convention,  to  inquire  into,  and  report  upon,  the  grounds  for  accusii^ 
Louis.  Their  report  was  brought  up  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1793,  and  a 
more  loathsome  tissue  of  confusion  and  &lsehood  never  was  laid  upon  the  table 
of  such  an  Assembly.  All  acts  that  had  been  d<me  by  the  ministers  in  eveiy 
department,  which  could  be  twisted  into  such  a  shape  as  the  times  caDed  crimi- 
nal, were  c^ged  as  deeds,  for  which  the  sovereign  was  himself  responsible; 
and  the  burthen  of  the  whole  was  to  accuse  the  Ring,  when  he  had  scarcely  a 
single  regiment  of  guards  even  at  his  nominal  disposal,  of  nourishing  the  inten- 
tion of  massacring  the  Convention,  defended  by  thirty  thousand  Natiooa! 
Guards,  besides  the  Federates,  and  the  mihtia  of  the  suburbs. 

The  Convention  were  rather  ashamed  of  this  report,  and  would  scarce  permit 
it  to  be  printed.   So  soon  as  it  appeared,  two  or  three  persons,  who  were  therein 
mentioned  as  accomplice^  <^  particular  acts  charged  against  the  King,  contra* 
dieted  the  report  upon  their  oath.*     An  additional  charge  was  brought  under 
the  following  mysterious  circumstances : — Gamin,  a  locksmith  of  Versailles, 
cominunicated  to  Roland  about  the  latter  end  of  December,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  May  1792,  he  had  been  employed  by  the  Ring  to  secrete  an  iron-chest, 
or  cabinet,  in  the  wall  of  a  certain  apartment  in  the  Tuilleries,  which  he  dis- 
closed to  the  ministers  of  justice.     He  added  a  circumstance  which  throws 
discredit  on  his  whole  story,  namely,  that  the  Ring  gave  hkn  with  his  own  bind 
a  glass  of  wine,  after  taking  which  he  was  seiz^  with  a  colic,  fi^owed  by  a 
kind  of  paralysis,  which  deprived  him  for  fourteen  months  of  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  and  the  power  of  working  for  his  bread.     The  inference  of  the  wretch 
Was,  th9.t  the  Ring  had  attempted  to  poison  him ;  which  those  may  believe  who 
can  number  fourteen  months  betwixt  the  beginning  of  May  and  the  end  of  De- 
cember in  the  same  year.     This  gross  falsehood  utterly  destroys  Gamin's  evi- 
dence ;  and  as  the  Ring  always  denied  his  knowledge  oi  the  existence  of  such 
a  chest  with  such  papers,  we  are  reduced  to  suppose,  either  that  Gamin  had 
been  employed  by  one  of  the  royal  ministers,  and  had  brought  the  Rim^  per* 
sonally  into  the  tale  for  the  greater  grace  of  his  story,  or  that  the  papeis -found 
in  some  other  place  of  safety  had  been  selected,  and  put  into  the-  chest  by  the  ' 
Jacobin  commissioners,  then  employed  in  surveying  and  searching  the  palace, 
with  the  purpose  of  trumping  up  evidence  against  the  Ring. 


*  Moncievr  deSepuieil,  in  |»rticaIar,4iuoted  as  being  the  ag^nt  by  whom  Uwii  XVI.  wu  mi 
to  have  transmitted  money  to  his  hrothers  when  in  esile,  positively  denied  the  fact,  and  nudt 
alBdaTit  accordingly. 
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Roland  acted  very  imprudently  in  examining  the  contents  of  the  chest  alone 
mnd  without  witness,  instead  of  calling  in  the  commissioners  aforesaid   who 
^were  m  the  palace  at  the  time.     This  wite  perhaps  done  with  the  object  of  put- 
ting aside  such  papers  as  might,  in  that  hour  of  fear  and  uncertainty,  have 
l>rought  into  danger  some  of  his  own  party  or  friends.     One  of  importance 
however,  was  found,  which  the  Jacobins  turned  into  an  implement  against  tlie 
Girondists.     It  was  an  overture  from  that  party  addressed  to  the  Kmg,  shortly 
before  the  10th  of  August,  engaging  to  oppose  the  motion  for  the  forteiture  of 
tlie  King,  providing  Louis  would  recall  to  his  councils  the  three  discarded  min- 
isters of  their  faction. 

The  contents  of  the  chest  were  of  a  very  miscellaneous  nature.  The  docu- 
ments consisted  of  letters,  memorials,  and  plans,  from  diiierent  persons^  <^d  at 
diHerent  dates,  offering  advice,  or  tendering  support  to  the  King,  and  proposing 
plans  for  the  freedom  of  his  person.  The  Royalist  project  of  Mirabeau,  in  his 
latter  days,  was  found  amongst  the  rest ;  in  consequence  of  which  his  body  was 
dragged  out  of  the  Pantheon,  formerly  the  Church  of  Saint  Ge]ie?ieve,  now 
destined' to  receive  the  bodies  of  the  great  men  of  the  Revolution,  but  whose 
lodgings  shifted  as  often  as  if  they  had  been  taken  by  the  month. 

The  documents,  as  we  have  said,  consisted  chiefly  of  projects  for  the  King's 
service,  on  which  he  certainly  never  acted,  probably  never  approved  of,  and 
perhaps  never  saw.  The  utmost  to  which  he  could  be  liable,  was  such  penalty 
as  may  be  due  to  one  who  retains  possession  of  plans  submitted  to  hif  conside- 
ration, but  which  have  in  no  shape  obtained  his  asse^it.  It  was  sufficiently  hard 
to  account  Louis  responsible  for  such  advice  of  bin  ministers  as  he  really  adopted; 
but  it  was  a  dreadful  extension  of  his  respon^fiihty  to  make  him  answerable  for 
such  as  he  had  virtually  rejected.  Besidesr  which,  the  story  of  Gamin  was  so 
self-contradictory  in  one  circumstance,  and  so  doubtful  in  others,  as  to  carry  no 
available  proof  that  the  papers  had  been  m  the  King's  possession ;  so  that  this 
Bew  charge  was  as  groundless  as  thos«  brought  up  by  the  first  committee,  and, 
arguing  upon  the  known  law  of  any  civilized  country,  the  accusations  against 
bira  ought  to  have  been  dismissed,  as  founded  on  the  most  notorious  Injustice. 

There  was  one  circumstance  which  probably  urged  those  into  whose  hands 
Louis  had  fallen,  to  procixJd  against  his  person  to  3ie  uttermost.  They  knew 
tiiat,  in  English  historyi  ^  king  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  his  subjects, 
and  Were  resolved  t^at  France  should  not  remain  behind  England  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  spectacle  so  interesting  and  edifying  to  a  people  newly  regenerated. 
This  parallel  case  would  not  perhaps  have  been  thought  a  worthy  precedent  in 
other  countries ;  but  in  France  tliere  is  a  spirit  of  wild  enthusiasm,  a  desire  of 
following  out  an  example  even  to  the  most  exaggerated  point,  and  of  outdoing^ 
if  possible,  what  other  nations  have  done  before  them.  This  had  doubtless  its 
influence  in  causing  Louis  to  be  brought  to  the  bar  in  1793,  like  Charles  of 
England  in  1648. 

The  French  statesmen  did  not  pause  to  reflect,  that  the  violent  death  of 
Charles  only  paved  the  way  for  a  series  of  years  spent  in  servitude  under  mili- 
tary def^potism,  and  then  to  restoration  of  the  legitimate  sovereign.  Had  they 
regarded  the  precedent  on  this  side,  they  would  have  obtained  a  glimpse  into 
futurity,  and  might  have  presaged  what  were  to  be  the  consequences  of  the 
death  of  Louis.  Neither  did  the  French  consider,  that  by  a  great  part  of  the 
English  nation  the  execution  of  Charles  Stuart  is  regarded  as  a  national  crime, 
and  the  anniversary  still  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  penitence ;  that  others 
who  condemn  the  King's  conduct  in  and  preceding  the  Civil  War,  do,  like  the 
Whig  Churchill,  still  consider  his  death  as  an  unc<Histitutional  action  ;*  that  the 

*  Unhappy  Stuart !  harshly  thoagb  that  name 
Gratce  on  my  ear,  I  Hhotild  have  died  with  shame, 
To  tee  Diy  Kintr  before  hia  subjects  stand,  i 

And  at  their  bar  hold'tap  his  ruyti  band ; 
Vol,.  I.  Z 
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nomber  is  BnttU  mdeed  who  think  it  justifiable  even  cm  tiie  preeuiom 

of  state  necessity;  «od  thiii  it  is  barely  possible  a  stnaH  portion  of  entkorii 

may  stilt  exist,  wko  glory  in  the  deed  as  an  act  of  popular  vengeance. 

But  even  aiHong  this  last  description  of  pe.isoBB,  the  French  regicides  W( 
find  themselves  entirely  at  a  loss  to  vindicate  the  execution  of  Loins  by  the  an 
fate  of  Charles;  and  ft  would  be  by  courtesy  only,  if  at  all,  that  they  could  to 
admitted  to  the  honoura  of  the  sitting  at  a  Calves-Head  Club. 

The  comparison  between  these  unhappy  monarchs  fails  in  almost  every  point, 
excepting  in  the  closing  scene;  and  no  parallel  can,  with  justice  to  either,  be 
drawn  betwixt  them.     The  most  zealous  Cavalier  will,  m  these  enl^fatcaio^ 
days,  admit,  that  the  early  government  of  Charles  was  marked  by  many  efforts 
to  extend  the  prerogative  beyond  its  legal  bounds;  that  there  were  instances*  of 
oppressive  fines,  cruel  punishments  by  mutilation,  long  and  severe  imprtsoraneot 
in  distant  Ibrts  and  castles;  exertions  of  authority  which  no  one  seelte  to  justify, 
and  which  those  who  are  the  King's  Apologists  ccn  only  endeavour  to  mitigste, 
by  alleging  the  precedents  of  arbitrary  times,  or  the  interpretation  of  the  law 
by  courtly- ministers,  and  time-serving  lawyers.     The  conduct  of  Louis  XVI», 
from  the  hour  he  assumed  the  throne,  was,  on  the  contrary,  an  exanq^Ie  of  virtue 
and  moderation.     Instead  of  levying  ship-money  and  benevolencea,  Louis 
lightened  the  feudal  .<*emces  of  the  vassals,  and  the  eonSe  among  the  peasantryr 
Where  Charles  endeavoured  to  enforce  conformity  to  the  Church  of  England 
by  pillory  and  ear-slitting,  Louis  aHowed  tlie  Protestants  the  fi^ee  use  of  their 
rehgion,  and  discharged  the  use  of  torture  in  all  cases  whatever.     Whoe 
Charles  visited  his  Parliament  to  violate  their  fi-eedom  by  arresting  five  of  their 
members,  Louis  may  be  said  to  have  surrendered  himself  an  unresisting  prisoner 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  whom  he  had  voluntarily  summoned  around 
him.    But  above  aD,  Charles,  in  person,  or  by  his  generals,  waged  a  long  and 
bloody  war  with  his  subjects,  fought  battles  in  every  county  of  Enghmdy  and 
was  only  overcome  and  made  prisoner,  B^tor  a  lengthened  and  deadly  contest,  h» . 
which  many  thousands  fell  on  both  sides.    The  conduct  of  Louis  was  in  every 
respect  different.     He  never  ofiered  one  blow  iia  actual  resistance,  even  when 
he  had  the  means  in  his  power.     He  ordered  Up,  indeed,  the  forces  under 
Mareschal  Broglio ;  but  he  gave  them  command  to  retjre,  so  soon  as  it  was  evi- 
dent that  they  must  either  do  so,  or  act  offensively  agdtet  the  people*     In  the 
most  perilous  situations  of  his  life,  he  showed  the  utmost  jrehictance  to'  shed 
the  blood  of  his  subjects.   He  would  not  trust  his  attendants  with  pistols,  daring 
the  flight  to  Varennes ;  he  would  not  give  the  officer  of  hussars  orders  to  clear 
the  passage,  when  his  carriage  was  stopped  upon  the  bridge.     When  he  saw 
tliat  the  martial  array  of  the  Guards  did  not  check  the  audacity  of  the  assul- 
ants  on  the  10th  of  August,  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  Legislative  Assem* 
biy,  a  prisoner  at  discretion,  rather  than  mount  his  horse  and  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  faithful  troops  and  subjects.     The  blood  tliat  was  shed  that  day 
was  without  command  of  hsa.     He  could  have  no  reason  for  encouraging  such 
a  strife,  which,  far  from  defending  his  person,  then  in  the  custody  of  the  As- 
sembly, was  likely  to  place  it  in  the  most  imminent  danger.     And  in  the 
very  last  stage,  when  he  received  private  notice  that  there  were  individaals 
determined  to  save  his  life  at  pen)  of  their  own,  he  forbade  the  enterprise. 

At  their  comnMnd  to  hear  the  montrch  pletd, 
By  their  decreerto  see  that  monarch  bleed. 
vWhat  thou^  thy  fKults  were  many,  and  were  great — 
What  though  they  sAiook  the  fabric  of  »he  state? 
In  royalty  seoare  thy  person  stood. 
And  sacred  was  the  fountain  of  thy  blood. 
Vile  ministers,  who  fj^pred  abase  their  trnst. 
Who  dared  seduce  a  hint  to  be  unjust, 
V^engeaoce,  with  ittsticeleagticd,  with  power  made  strong, 
<'    Had  Bobly  crufh'd — The  King  can  do  no  wrong. 

C;iiiniciiiu.*9  Goiham. 


^  €j«t  wtU  m4msp  «f  blood  b^  <fibei  m  my  acoooil,"  he  sad ;  ^  I  would  not 

•cammBmt  to  k  ler  the  safety  of  my  crown:  I  never  win  purchase  mere  life  at  such 

^ct  YVlew"    These  were  eentaments  perhaps  fitter  for  the  pious  sectaries  of  the 

'^eaxBkwaky  of  Fnends,  than  for  the  King  of  a  great  nation;  but  such  as  they 

%i^fe»  Low  Ml  and  oonscientiously  acted  on  them.     And  yet  his  subjects 

CKwdd  oompare  his  character,  and  his  pretended  guih,  whh  the  bold  and  haughty 

Stuaft,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  Civil  Wco*,  bore  arms  in  person,  and  charged 

«lt  <lbe  head  of  his  own  regiment  of  Cruards! 

Viewed  in  his  kingly  duty,  the  conduct  of  Louis  is  equaQy  void  of  blame; 

vuless  it  be  diat  blame  which  attaches  to  a  prlqce,  too  yielding  and  mild  to'de- 

HBod  the  jost  rights  of  his  crown.     He  yidded,  with  feeble  struggling,  to  every 

^enaad  in  sueeesaion  which  was  made  upon  him,  and  gave  way  to  every  inroad 

«Hi  tlie  exkting  state  of  France.     Instead  of  placing  himself  as  a  barrier  be-: 

tween  his  peof^e  and  his  nobility,  and  bringing  both  to  some  fair  terms  of  com- 

poeition,  he  suflered  the  latter  to  be  driven  from  his  side,  and  by  the  ravaging 

thesr  estates,  and  the  burning  of  their  houses,  to  be  hurried  into  emigration.  He 

adopted  one  popular  impNroviement  after  another,  each  innovating  on  the  royal 

authority,  or  derogatory  to  the  royal  dignity.     Far  from  having  deserved  the 

charge  of  opposing  the  nation's  claim  of  freedom,  it  would  liave  been  well  for 

themselves  and  him,  had  he  known  how  to  limit  his  grant  to  that  quantity  of 

freedom  which  they  were  qualified  to  make  a  legitimate  use  of;  leaving  it  for 

fbture  princes  to  slacken  the  reins  of  government,  in  proportion  as  the  public 

mind  in  France  should  become  formed  to  the  habitual  exercise  of  political 

rights. 

The  King's  perfect  innocence  was  therefore  notorious  to  the  whole  world, 
Imt  especially  to  those  who  now  usurped  the  title  of  arraigning  him;  and  men 
could  hardly  persuade  themselves,  that  his  life  was  seriously  in  danger.  An  in- 
genious contrivance  of  the  Jacobins  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  drive  tfie 
wavering  Girondists  into  the  snare  of  voting  for  the  King^s  trial.  Saint  .lust, 
one  of  their  number,  made  a  furious  speech  against  any  formality  being  ob- 
'  served,  save  a  decree  of  death,  on  the  urgency  of  the  occasion.  *''  What  avail- 
ed,''' said  the  supporters  of  this  brief  and  sure  measure,  *■*'  the  ceremonies  of 
Grand  and  Petty  Jury  ?  The  cannon  which  made  a  breach  in  the  Tuilleries,  the 
unanimous  shout  of  the  people  on  the  10th  of  August,  had  come  in  place  of 
all  ofter  solemnities.  The  Convention  had  no  farther  power  to  inquire ;  its 
sole  duty  was  to  pronounce,  or  rather  confirm  and  execute,  the  doom  of  the 
sovereign  people." 

Tliis  summary  proposal  was  highly  applauded,  not  only  by  tlie  furious  crowds 
by  whom  tlie  galleries  were  always  occupied,  but  by  all  the  exaggerations  of 
the  more  violent  democrats.  They  exclaimed  that  every  citizen  had  the  same 
right  over  the  life  of  liouis  which  Brutus  possessed  over  that  of  Caesar.  Othera 
cried  out,  that  the  very  fact  of  having  reigned,  was  in  itself  a  crime  notorious 
enough  to  dispense  with  fiurthcr  investigation,  and  authorisse  instant  punishment. 
Stunned  by  these  clamours,  the  Girondists  and  neutral  party,  like  all  feeble- 
minded men,  chose  a  middle  course,  and  instead  of  maintaining  the  King's  in- 
nocence, adopted  measures,  calculated  to  save  him  indeed  from  immediate 
slaughter,  but  which  ended  by  consigning  him  to  a  tribunal  too  timid  to  hear 
i»8  cause  justly.  They  resolved  to  urge  the  right  of  the  National  Convention 
to  jodge  in  the  case  of  Louis. 

There  were  none  in  the  Convention  that  dared  to  avow  facts  to  which  their 
tonscience  bore  witness,  but  the  consequences  of  admitting  which,  were  in- 
geniously urged  by  the  sophist  Robespierre,  as  a  condemnation  of  their  own 
conduct  "One  party,"  said  the  wily  logician,  **  must  bo  clearly  guilty;  either 
tiio  King,  or  the  Convention,  who  have  ratified  the  actions  of  the  insurgent 
people.  If  you  have  dethroned  an  innocent  and  legal  monarch,  what  are  you 
W  traitors  ?  and  why  sit  you  here— why  not  hasten  to  the  Temple,  set  Louis 
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at  liberty,  install  luin  again  in  the  Tuillories,  and  beg  on  your  kneefl  Ibr  a  par- 
don you  have  not  merited  ?  But  if  you  have,  in  the  great  popular  act  which  yon 
have  ratified,  only  approved  of  the  deposition  of  a  Qrrant,  sunun<Hi  him  to  the 
bar,  and  demand  a  reckoning  for  his  crimes.''  Thu  dilemma  pressed  od  tho 
mind  of  many  members,  who  could  not  but  see  their  own  eondemnatioD  t^ 
necessary  consequence  of  the  King's  acquittal.  And  while  some  felt  the  ferce 
of  this  argument,  all  were  aware  of  the  obvious  danger  to  be  encountered  fion 
the  wrath  of  the  Jacobins  and  their  satellites,  should  they  dare  to  Hii^a«n^  fioa 
the  vote  which  these  demagogues  demanded  from  the  Assembly. 

When  Robespierre  had  ended,  Pethion  arose  and  moved,  that  the  TTw^ 
should  be  tried  before  the  Convention.  It  is  sdd,  the  Mayor  of  Paris  took  tim 
lead  in  this  cruel  persecution,  because  Louis  had  spoken  to  him  sharply  about 

J^e  tumultuary  inroad  of  the  Jacobin  rabble  into  the  TuiUeries  on  the  20th  of 
une ;  and  when  Pethion  attempted  to  reply,  had  pointed  to  the  broken  gyrating 
through  which  the  entrance  had  been  forced,  and  sternly  commanded  hina  to  be 
silent.  If  this  was  true,  it  was  a  bitter  revenge  for  so  slight  an  offence,  and  the 
subsequent  fate  of  Pethion  is  the  less  deserving  of  pity. 

The  motion  was  carried  without  opposition,  and  the  next  chapter  affords  os 
the  melancholy  results. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

IndecUion  of  the  Girondists,  and  its  Effects.— The  Royal  Family  in  the  Tern- 
ple-^InsuUed  hy  the  Agents  of  the  Community^  both  within  and  tnthout  the 
Prison^Their  exemplary  Patience.— The  King  deprvoed  of  his  Son's  So- 
ciety.— Buzot's  Admission  of  the  general  dislike  of  France  to  a  RepuhUcan 
Form  of  Government.— The  King  brought  to  Trial  before  the  Convention— 
His  first  Examination — Carried  back  to  Prison  amidst  Insult  and  Abuse. — 
TumuU  in  the  AssenMy.—The  King  deprived  of  Intercourse  with  his  Fami' 
ly.—Malesherbes  appointed  as  Counsel  to  defend  the  King — and  De  Seze.— 
Louis  again  brought  before  the  CowerUim— Opening  Speech  of  De  Seze— 
King  remanded  to  the  Temple.— Stormy  Debate  in  the  Convention.— EkquaU 
Attack  of  Vergniaud  on  the  Jacobins, — Sentence  of  Death  pronounced 
i       against  the  King— General  Sympathy  for  his  Fate. — Dumouriez  arrives  m 
Paris— Vainly  tries  to  avert  the  King's  Fate.—l.ovis  XVI.  bki^eadbd  03f 
21  ST  Januarv  1793—Marib  Antoinette  on  the  I6th  October  theretfier— 
The  Princess  Elizabeth  in  May  1 794—7^  Dauphin  Perishes^  by  Cruelty^ 
June  Sth,  1796. — The  Princess  Royal  exchanged  for  La  Fayette.  I9th  De- 
cember 1796.  ' 

We  have  already  said,  that  the  vigorous  and  masculine,  as  well  as  virtuous 
exhortations  of  Madame  Roland,  wefe  thrown  away  upon  her  colleagues, 
whose  fears  were  more  than  female.  The  Girondists  could  not  be  made  to  per- 
ceive, that,  though  their  ferocious  adversaries  were  feared  through  France,  vet 
they  were  also  hated.  The  moral  feeling  of  all  Frenchmen  who  had  any  left, 
detested  the  authors  of  a  long  train  of  the  most  cold-blooded  murders;  tlie  sus- 
picions of  all  men  of  property  were  attached  to  the  conduct  of  a  party,  whose 
leaders  rose  from  indigence  to  affluence  by  fines,  confiscations,  sequestrations, 
^  besides  every  other  kind  of  plunder,  direct  and  uidirect.  If  the  majority  of 
the  Convention  had  adopted  the  determination  of  boldly  resisting  tlieir  unprin- 
cipled tyrants,  and  preventing,  at  whatever  hazard,  the  murder  of  the  King, 
the  strength  of  the  country  would  probably  have  supported  a  constituted  au- 
thority against  the  usurpations  of  the  Community  of  Paris,  which  had  no  better 


k. 
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^itle  to  tyrannize  oyer  the  Convention,  and  by  so  doing  to  govern  France  at 
Measure,  than  had  the  council  of  the  meanest  town  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Girondists  ought  to  have  been  sensible,  that,  even  by  thwarting  thie 
Avourite  measure,  they  could  not  increase  the  hatred  which  the  Jacobins  already 
entertained  against  them,  and  should  have  known  that  further  delay  to  give 
fipen  battle,  would  not  be  received  as  an  overture  of  friendship,  but  be  regarded 
as  a  timid  indecision,  which  must  have  heated  their  enemies,  in  proportion  as  it 
cooled  their  friends.    The  truckling,  time-serving  policy  which  they  observed 
on  this  occasion,  deprived  the  Girondists  of  almost  all  chance  of  forming  a 
solid  and  substantial  interest  in  the  country.    By  a  bold,  open,  lind  manly  defence 
of  the  King,  they  would  have  done  honour  to  themselves  as  public  men,  will- 
ing to  discharge  their  duty  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.     They  would,  have  been 
sore  of  whatever  number  could  be  gathered,  either  of  royidists,  who  were  be- 
ginning to  raise  a  head  in  Bretagne  and  La  Vendue,  or  of  Constitutionalists, 
who  feared  the  persecution  of  the  Jacobins.    The  materials  were  alreiady 
kindled  for  those  insurrections,  which  afterwards  broke  out  at  Lyons,  Mar- 
seilles, Toulon,  and  generally  through  the  south  and  west  of  France.    They 
niight  have  brought  up  five  or  six  thousand  Federates  from  the  d^artments, 
and  the  Igrce  would  then  have  been  in  their  own  hands.     They  might,  by  show- 
ing a  bold  and  animated  front,  have  regained  possession  of  the  National  Guard, 
which  was  only  prevented  by  a  Jacobin  commander  and  his  staff  officers,  as 
well  as  by  tfieir  tunidity,  from  throwing  off  a  yoke  so  bloody  and  odious  as  that 
which  they  were  groaning  under.     But  to  dare  tlus,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
Bfaould  have  the  encouragement  of  the  Convention ;  and  that  body,  managed 
as  it  was  by  the  Girondists,  showed  a  timorous  unwillingness  to  support  the 
measures  of  the  Jacobins,  which  implied  their  dislike  indeed,  but  also  evinced 
their  fear. 

Meantime  the  King,  with  the  Queen,  his  sister,  and  their  children,  the  Dau- 
phin and  the  Princess  Royal,  remained  in  the  Tower  of  the  Temple,  more  un- 
comfortably lodged,  and  much  more  harshly  treated,  than  state  prisoners  before 
the  Revolution  bad  been  in  the  execrable  Bastille.*  The  royal  prisoners  were 
under  the  especial  charge  of  the  Community  of  Paris,  who,  partly  from  their 
gross  ignorance,  partly  from  their  desire  to  display  their  furious  Jacobinical 
zeal,  did  all  in  their  power  to  embitter  their  captivity. 

Pethion,  whose  presence  brought  with  it  so  many  cruel  recollections,  stu- 
diously insulted  him  by  his  visits  to  the  prison.  The  municipal  officers  sent 
thither  to  ensure  the  custody  of  the  King's  person,  and  to  be  spies  upon  his 
private  conversation,  were  selected  among  the  worst  and  most  malignant 
Jacobins.  His  efforts  at  equanimity,  and  even  civihty,  towards  these  brutal 
jailors,  were  answered  with  the  most  gross  insolence.  One  of  them,  a  mason, 
in  his  working  dress,  had  thrown  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  where,  decorated 
with  his  municipal  scarf,  he  reposed  at  his  ease.  The  King  condescended  to 
ask  him,  by  way  of  conversation,  where  he  wrought  He  answered  gruffly, 
^^  at  the  Church  of  Saint  Genevieve." — ^^  I  remember,"  said  the  King,  ^^  I  laid 
the  foundation  stone — a  fine  edifice ;  but  I  have  heard  the  foundation  is  in- 
secure."— ^^  It  is  more  sure,"  answered  the  fellow,  **  than  the  thrones  of 
tyrante."  The  King  smiled  and  was  silent.  He  endured  with  the  same  patience 
the  insolent  answer  of  another  of  these  officials.  The  man  not  having  been 
relieved  at  the  usual  and  regular  hour,  the  King  civilly  expressied  his  hopes  that 
he  would  find  no  inconvenience  from  the  delay.  ^^  I  am  come  here,"  aoiwered 
the  ruffian,  "  to  watch  your  conduct,  not  for  you  to  trouble  yourself  witli  mine. 
No  one,"  he  added,  fixing  his  hat  firm  on  his  brow,  ^^  least  of  all  you,  have  any 


*  The  reader  may  compare  the  account  which  Mannontcl  gives  of  his  residence  in  the  Bastille, 
with  the  faithful  Clery'a  narrative  of  Louis's  captivity  in  the  Temple. 
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Viymii  totuMieem  thenuiekes  with  k."  W«  have meo  priaons,  wad  are 
that  even  the  itoeled  jailor^  accustomed  aa  he  is  to  scenes  of  diabresa,  is 
^m  habit>  fmprovoked  and  wantonly,  of  answering  with  reproach  and  insult  aoch 
ordinary  expressions  of  civility,  when  offered  if  the  worst  criminah.  T%t 
hearts  of  these  men,  who,  by  elumce  as  it  were,  became  dungeon-keepers*  aai 
whoae  first  captive  had  been  many  years  their  King,  must  have  beenaa  baid  as 
the  nether  millstone. 

While  such  scenes  occurred  witfam  the  prison,  those  who  kept  watoh  vilh* 
«ut,  ekfaer  ae  seiitinels  or  as  patroles  of  the  Jacobins,  (who  maintaiiied  stem 
vigilance  in  the  ebvirons  of  the  prison,)  were  equally  ready  to  contribute  their 
share  tii  vexation  and  insult.  Pictures  and  f^acardsi)  representing  the  royal  fiuaty 
under  the  jbands  of  the  executioner,  were  pasted  up  where  the  King  md  Queen 
might  see  them.   The  most  violent  patriotic  songs,  turning  upon  ^e  approach- 
ing death  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  Veto,  were  sung  below  tiieir  windows,  and 
the  most  firightfiil  cries  for  thdr  blood  disturbed  sueh  rest  as  prisoners  can 
^tain.    The  head  of  the  Princess  of  LambaHe  was  brought  under  their  window 
Ml  the  3d  September,  and  one  of  the  rtiunicipal  officers  would  have  enticed  the 
royal  fiunily  to  the  window  that  they  might  see  this  ghastly  spectade,  had  not 
the  other,  "^  of  milder  mood,"  prevented  tii^m  from  complying.  When  questioned 
concerning  the  names  of  these  two  functionaries  by  some  less  savage  p^sons, 
who  wish^  to  punish  the  offending  ruffian,  Louis  wouki  only  mention  that  of 
the  more  humane  of  the  two ;  so  fittle  was  this  unhappy  prince  adcHcted  to 
seek  revenge,  even  for  the  most  studied  cruelties  practised  against  him. 

The  comluct  of  the  Community  increased  in  rigour,  as  the  process  against 
Louis  seemed  to  draw  nearer.  The  most  ordinary  points  of  personal  acoom- 
nodation  were  made  subjects  of  debate  ere  they  could  be  granteid,  and  that  upon 
the  King's  being  permitted  to  shave  himself,  lasted  a  long  while.  Every  article 
was  taken  from  him,  even  to  his  tooth-pick  and  penknife,  and  the  Queen  and 
princesses  were  deprived  of  their  scissors  and  housewives.  This  led  to  a  touching 
remark  of  Louis.  He  saw  his  sister,  while  at  work,  obliged  to  bite  asunder  a 
thread  which  she  had  no  means  of  cutting,  and  the  words  escaped  him,  **  Ah! 
you  wanted  nothing  in  your  pretty  house  at  Montreuil." — ^  Dearest  brother,'* 
answered  the  princess,  whose  character  was  that  of  sanctity,  purity  of  thought 
and  benevolence,  ^^  can  I  complain  of  anything,  since  Heaven  has  preserved  me 
to  share  and  to  comfort,  in  some  degree,  your  hours  of  captivity  ?"  It  was, 
indeed,  in  the  society  of  his  family  that  the  character  of  Louis  shcme  to  the 
greatest  advantage ;  and  if,  when  on  the  throne,  he  did  not  always  possess  the 
energies  demanded  of  his  high  situation,  in  the  dungeon  of  the  Temple  mis- 
fortune threw  around  him  the  glories  of  a  martjrr.  His  morning  hours  were 
spent  in  instructing  or  amusing  the  young  Dauphin,  a  task  for  whicii  the 
King's  extensive  information  well  qualified  him.  The  captives  enjoyed,  as  they 
best  might,  a  short  interval,  when  they  were  permitted  to  walk  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Temple,  sure  to  be  insulted  (like  Charles  I,  in  the  same  situation)  by  the 
sentinels,  who  puffed  volumes  of  tol>acco-smdce  in  their  faces  as  they  pasMd 
tliem,  while  others  annoyed  the  ears  of  the  ladies  with  licentious  songs,  or  the 
OKWt  cruel  denunciations. 

All  this  Louis  and  his  family  endured  with  such  sainted  patience,  that  several 
who  obtained  access  to  his  person  were  moved  by  the  spectacle  of  roydty 
reduced  to  a  situation  so  melancholy,  yet  sustained  with  such  gentleaess  and 
fortiliie.  Some  of  the  municipal  officers  themselves  became  melted,  and 
changed  their  ideas  of  the  King,  when  they  beheld  him  in  so  new  and  sii^ar 
a  light 

Stories  of  the  insults  which  he  daily  received,  and  of  the  rnpeVi^^^  with  whkh 
he  sustained  them,  began  to  circulate  among  the  citizens  of  the  higher  classes; 
and,  joined  to  their  fear  of  falhng  completely  under  the  authority  of  the  sans 
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^«ik>ttea»  led  miBy  of  thg  Kepoblieaag  toost  back  their  Ifaoughtekfc  theCooititii- 

^Mi  of  179J,  wkb  an  it&fiii^  mod  with  its  manftrchieal  executire  govenniieBi. 

The  moie  wise  and  aensiUe  of  the  Giroodista  hega^n  to  suspect  thai  they  had 

l^eea  too  hasty  in  afecting  their  lavoDrite  Republic,  oa  gromd  iacapahle  of 

«kfibrdi]ig  a  aoiud  and  secure  foundation  for  suchr  an  edifice.   Buzot  gif  es  testi* 

xnony  to  thisi  dated  hiter,  no  doubt,  than  the  period  we  are  treatiog  ci;  but  tha 

^prounds  of  the  reaaoning>  existed  as  nouch  at  the  King^s  trial  as  after  the  expul> 

flson  of  the  Girondists.    The  pasasge  is  remarkable.    ^  Mj  friends,"  says  thift 

distinguished  Girondist,  ^  preserved  a  long  time  the  hopes  of  establishing  & 

republic  in  France^  ei^en  when  all  seemed  to  demonstrate  that  the  enHgbtened 

classes,  whether  finom  prejudice  or  from  just  reasoning,  felt  indisposed  to  that 

form  of  government.    That  hope  did  not  forsake  my  fiiends  when  the  moat 

wicked  and  vilest  of  men  obtained  possefsion  of  the  minds  of  the  kiferior 

classes,  and  corFiq[>ted  them  by  the  opportunities  they  offered  o(  license  and 

pillage.     My  fiiends  redLoned  on  the  lightness  and  aptitude  to  change  proper 

to  the  French  character,  and  which  they  considered  to  be  peculiarly  suitable  to 

a  republican  nation.   I  have  always  considered  that  conclusion  as  entirely  false,, 

and  have  repeatedly  in  my  heart  despaired  of  my  darling  wish  to  establish  a. 

republic  in  my  country."  In  another  place  he  says,  ^^  It  must  not  be  dissembled 

that  the  majority  of  Frrachmen  earnestly  desired  royalty,  and  the  constitution 

oindl.  In  Paris,  the  wish  was  general,  and  was  expressed  most  fireely,  though 

only  in  confidential  society,  and  among  private  friends.    There  were  only  a  few 

noble  and  elevated  minds  who  felt  themselves  worthy  to  be  Republicans,  and 

whom  the  example  of  the  Americans  had  encouraged  to  essay  the  project  of 

a  similar  government  in  France,  the  country  of  frivolity  and  mutability.    The 

rest  of  the  nation,  with  the  exception  of  the  ignorant  wretches,  without  either 

sense  or  substance,  who  vomited  abuse  against  royalty,  as  at  another  time  they 

would  have  done  against  a  commonwealth,  and  all  without  knowing  why^ — ^tfae 

rest  of  the  nation  wore  all  attached  to  the  constitution  of  1791,  and  lodced  oa 

the  pure  Republicans  as  a  very  wdl-meanisg  kind  of  madmen«" 

In  these  lines,  written  by  one  of  the  most  sincere  of  their  number,  we  read 
the  condemnation  of  the  GirmidistB,  who,  to  adventure  the  precarious  experi- 
ment of  a  republic,  in  which  they  themselves  saw  so  many  difficulties,  were 
contented  to  lend  thehr  arms  and  countenance  to  the  destruction  of  that  very 
government,  which  they  knew  to  be  desired  by  all  the  enlightened  classes  of 
France  except  themsdves,  and  which  demolition  only  made  room  for  the  dread^ 
ful  triumvirate, — ^Danton,  Robespierre,  and  Marat. 

But  we  also  see,  firom  this  and  other  passages,  that  there  existed  feelings,' 
both  in  Paris  and  in  the  departn^nts,  which,  if  the  Convention  had  made  if 
manly  appeal  to  them,  might  have  saved  the  King's  life,  and  prevented  the^ 
Reign  of  Terror.  There  began  to  arise  more  obvious  signs  of  disaffection  to 
the  rulers,  and  of  interest  in  the  King's  fate.  These  were  increased  when  he  wa^ 
brought  before  the  C!onvention  for  examination,  an  occasion  upon  which  Louis 
was  treated  with  the  same  marked  appearance  of  premeditated  insult,  which 
bad  been  offered  to  him  when  in  his  dungeon.  He  had  as  yet  been  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  his  son,  though  his  intercourse  with  the  other  members  of 
the  femily  had -been  much  abridged.  He  was  passionately  attached  to  this  nn^ 
happy  son,  who  answered  his  a£fection,  and  showed  early  token  of  talents  which 
were  doomed  never  to  blossom.  It  was  the  cruel  resolution  of  his  jailors  to 
take  the  boy  from  his  fiither  on  the  very  morning*  when  Louis  was  to  undergo 
an  interrogatory  before  the  Convention.  In  other  words,  to  give  the  deepest 
blow  to  his  feelings,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  necessary  he  should  com-' 
bine  liis  wliole  mental  powers  for  defending  his  life  against  his  subtle  and  pow-' 
erful  enemies. 

*  11th  December. 
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TiuB  cnid  measure  produced  in  some  respect  the  effsct  desired.'   The  Kio^ 
testified  more  deep  af&iction  than  he  had  yet  manifested.  The  child  was  plufiag 
tttthe  game  called  Siam  with  his  fatherland  by  no  effort  could  the  Daupbin^ 
beyond  the  number  sixteen.    ^^  That  is  a  very  unlucky  number,"  said  the  dnld. 
^^  True,  indeed,  my  child.    I  have  long  haa  reason  to  think  so,  myson,"  an- 
swered the  King.    This  petty  omen  seemed  sopn  accomplished  by  the.  coat- 
missioneni  of  the  Assembly,  who,  without  deigning  fiirther  explanation  ibas 
that  Louis  must  prepare  to  receive  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  tore  the  child  fiom  hit 
father,  and  left  him  to  his  sorrow.    In  about  two  hours,  during  wfaiclt  the 
trampling  of  many  horses  was  heard,  and  a  formidable  body  of  troops  with 
artillery  were  drawn  up  around  the  prison,  the  mayor  appeared,  a  maa  called 
Chambon,  weak  and  illiterate,  the  willing  tool  of  the  ferocious  Comnouiuty  id 
wMch  he  presided.     He  read  to  the  King  the  decree  of  the  Conventioa,  diat 
Louis  Gapet  should  be  brought  to  their  bar.    ^^  Capet,"  answered  Louia«  *'*'  b 
tiot  my  nam^^it  was  that  of  one  of  my  ancestors.    I  could  have  wished  that  I 
had  not  been  deprived  of  the  society  of  my  son  during  the  two  hours  I  have  ex- 
pected you — ^but  it  is  only  of  a  piece  with  the  usage  I  have  experienced  for  four 
months.     I  will  attend  you  to  the  Convention,  not  as  acknowledging  their  ri^ 
to  summon  me,  but  because  I  yield  to  the  superior  power  of  my  enemies.*' 

The  crowd  pressed  much  on  the  King  during  the  passage  from  the  Tensile 
to  the  Tuilleries,  where  the  Convention  had  now.estabhshed  their  sittings,  as 
men  who  had  slain  and  taken  possession.  Loud  cries  were  heard,  demandiBg 
the  lifo  of  the  tyrant ;  yet  Louis  preserved  the  most  perfect  copaposure,  even 
when  he  found  himself  standing  as  a  criminal  before  an  assembly  of  his  native 
eubjects,  bom^most  of  them  in  a  rank  which  excluded  them  from  judicial  offices, 
till  he  himself  had  granted  the  privilege. 

^^  Loub,"  said  the  President,  (the  versatile,  timorous,  but  subtle  Barrere,) 
^^  you  may  be  seated."  The  King  sat  down  accordingly,  and  listened  without 
apparent  emotion  to  a  long  act  of  accusation,  in  which  every  accident  that  had 
arisen  out  of  the  Revolution  was  gravely  charged  as  a  point  of  indictment 
against  the  King.  He  repUed  by  short  laeonic  answers,  which  evinced  great 
presence  of  mind  and  composure,  and  alleged  the  decrees  of  the  National  As- 
eembly  as  authority  for  the  affair  of  Nancy,  and  the  firing  on  the  people  in  the 
Champ-de-Mars,  both  of  which  were  urged  against  him  as  aggressions  on  the 
people.     One  or  two  replies  we  cannot  omit  inserting.         ' 

^^  You  are  accused,"  said  the  President,  ^^  of  having  authorized  money  to  be 
distributed  to  poor  unknowns  in  the  suburb  of  Saint  Antoine.  What  have  you 
to  reply?" — ^^  That  I  know  no  greater  pleasure,"  answered  Louis,  ^^  than  in 
giving  assistance  to  the  needy." — *^  You  Held  a  review  of  tlie  Swiss  at  &ve 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  August." — ^^  I  did,"  replied  the  King, 
^^  review  the  troops  that  were  about  my  person,  it  was  in  presence  of  the 
constituted  authorities,  the  department,  and  the  Mayor  of  Paris — I  had  sent  in 
vain  to  request  from  the  Convention  a  deputation  of  its  members,  and  I  came 
with  my  family  to  place  myself  in  their  hands." — ^^  Why  did  you  double  the 
strength  of  the  Swiss  Guards  at  that  time  ?"  demanded  the  President. — ''*'  it  was 
done  with  the  knowledge  of  all  the  constituted  authorities,"  said  the  King,  in 
a  tone  of  perfect  composure ;  ^^  I  was  myself  u  constituted  authority,  I  have  a 
right  to  defend  my  oflice." — ^'^  You  have  caused,"  said  the  President,  "the 
blood  of  Frenchmen  to  be  shed.  What  have  you  to  reply?" — ^*'  It  was  not  I 
who  caused  it,"  answered  Louis,  speaking  with  more  emphasis  than  be  had 
before  used^ 

The  King  was  carried  back  to  his  prison,  amid  threats  and  abuse  from  the 
same  banditti  whose  ranks  he  had  before  traversed. 

In  replying  to  the  articles  alleged  airainst  him,  Louis  had  followed  a  different 
course  troin  Charles,  who  refused  to  plead  be  lore  the  tribunal  at  wlitch  he  wa3 
arraigned.     The  latter  acted  with  the  high  spiril  of  a  prince^  unwilling  to  dero- 
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fiom  tli^  boDour  of  the  erown  he  had  wom ;  the  fbmer,  as  a  mail  of 
Itoonour  and  probity,  was  desiroua  of  defending  his  character  whererer  it  ehooM 

attacked,  witfaoift  stopping  to  question  the  authority  of  the  court  which  was 
to  try  him. 

A  great  tumult  feUowed  in  the  AssemUy  the  moment  when  the  King  had 
"^vitlidrawn  from  the  HaH.  The  Jacobins  beoame  sensible  that  the  scene  which 
liad  just  passed  had  deeply  affected  many  of  the  neutral  party,  and  was  not 
iifllikeiy  to  influence  their  final  votes.  They  demanded  an  instant  decree  of 
condemnation,  and  that  in  the  name  of  the  oppressed  people.  ^^  You  who  have 
heard  the  tyrant,"  said  Billaud  de  Varennes,  ^^  ought  in  justice  to  hear  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  has  oppressed."  The  Convention  knew  weU  what  was  meant  by 
the  appearance  of' the  peofke  at  the  bar,  and  while  they  trembled  at  this  threat, 
Duhem  made  a  motion  that  the  King  should  be  executed  that  very  night.  The 
Biaiority,  however,  retained  too  much  sense  of  shame  to  permit  themselves  to 
be  hurried  fiirther  that  evenii^.  They  indulged  the  King  with  the  selection  of 
counsel  to  defend  him. 

The  monarch,  on  returning  to  his  prison,  had  found  he  was  doomed  to  soli* 
tary  confinement  All  intercourso  with  his  family  was  denied  him.  He  wept, 
but  neither  irife,  sister,  nor  child,  was  permitted  to  share  his  tears*  It  was  for 
the  fete  of  his  son  that  he  showed  the  deepest  interest.  Yet,  anxious  as  his 
apprehensions  were,  they  couM  not  reach  the  extremities  to  which  the  child  was 
reduced.     The  heart  of  man  could  not  have  imagined  the  cruelty  of  his  lot* 

Louis  chose  for  his  counsel  two  lawyers  of  celebrity,  carefully  selecting  such 
as  he  thought  would  incur  least  risk  of  danger  by  the  task  imposed.  One  of 
these,  Tronchei)  was  too  sensible  to  the  honour  of  his  profession  to  hesitate  a 
moment  in  accepting  the  perilous  office ;  but  the  other.  Target,  refused  to  under* 
take  it.  Hie  phrase  used  by  this  unworthy  jurisconsult  seemed  to  involve  the 
King's  eondemnation*  ^*  A  frae  repuMican,"  he  said,  ^^  ought  not  to  undertake 
flmctioBs  of  which  he  feek  himself  incapable."  Timid  as  the  Conv«Bition  waa^ 
this  excuse  was  heard  with  disapprobation.  It  was  decluing  that  the.  defenod 
of  the  King  was  untenable  by  any  friend  of  the  present  system. 

Several  penons  oflered  their  services  with  voluntary  devotion,  but  the  prefer^' 
ence  was  claimed  by  Lamoignon  Malesherhes,  who,  twice  called  by  Louis  to 
be  a  member  of  his  council,  when  the  ofiice  was  the  object  of  general  ambition, 
alleged  Us  right  to  a  similar  function,  when  others  might  reckon  it  dangerous. 
This  burst  of  honourable  8elf'<levotion  awakened  a  sentiment  of  honour  in  the 
Convention,  which,  could  it  have  hsted,  might  have  even  yet  prevented  a  great 
national  crime. 

Paris  began  to  show  symptoms  of  returning  interest  in  the  person  of  Louis. 
The  oft-repeated  calumnies  against  him  seemed  to  lose  their  influence  on  all 
but  the  ignorant  multitude,  and  hired  bandits.  The  honest  devotion  of  Male- 
sherbes,  whose  jharacter  was  known  through  the  nation  as  a  man  of  talent, 
hoBour,  and  proHy,  reflected  a  forcible  light  on  that  of  his  royal  client,  who 
hid,  in  the  hour  of  need,  found  such  a  delraider.  DeSeBe,an  excellent  lawyer, 
was  afterwards  added  to  the  King's  band  of  counsd;  but  the  King  gained  little 
mote  by  this  indulgenee,  excepting  the  consc^tion  of  communicating  with  such 
BMO  as  Maleaherbea  and  his  two  aasodates,  at  a  time  when  no  other  friend  was 
sofiered  to  approach  him,  excepting  the  feithffal  Clery,  his  valet-de-ehambre,* 

The  hwyeia  entertained  some  hopes,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  their  profesaion, 
eoDilted  when  they  saw  how  facts  contradicted  the  charges  of  the  prosecutors* 
^  Modecata  your  satisfection,  my  friends,''  said  Louis ;  «^  all  these  fevoorable 
Moumstanoaa  are  well  kiM>wn  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Ck>nTentaon,  and  if  they 
■—  '■"    '     '■■  ...  II  ■  ■  I      I.       ■■■■  - I         " 

*  Giary  WshcrA  sMnaod  known,  and  the  fonn  ud  mannen  of  that  nK>dol  of  priftiae  lUthand 
i^jnky  can  never  be  forgotten.  Gentlemanlike  and  complaiannt  in  hia  mannera,  hia  deep  gmyy 
and  melancholy  featurea  announced,  that  the  sad  scenea  m  which  he  had  aeted  a  pert  io  honoof* 
able,  were  never  for  a  mooMAt  oat  of  hia  mem'vry. 

Vol.  L  S  a 
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considered  them  as  entitled  to  weight  in  my  fkroiir,  I  sbodd  not  be  in  tins 
ficulty.  You  take,  I  fear,  a  fruitless  task  in  hand,  but  let  us  perform  it  as  a 
duty."  When  the  term  of  his  second  appearance  at  the  CkmTention  arrfl^edi, 
he  expressed  anxiety  at  the  thoughts  of  appearing  before  Aem  with  bis  beud 
and  hair  overgrown^  owing  to  his  being  deprived  of  razors  and  scissors.  ^^  Wero 
it  not  better  your  Mi^esty  went  as  you  are  at  present,'*  said  the  fiutUul  Clery, 
*^  that  all  men  may  see  the  usage  you  have  receired  ?" — ^^  It  does  not  beeonia 
me,"  answered  the  King,  ^^  to  seek  to  obtain  pity."  With  the  same  spirity  he 
commanded  his  advocates  to  avoid  all  appeals  to  the  passions  or  the  feelii^B  of 
the  judges  and  audience,  and  to  rest  his  dhefence  exclusively  upon  logical  deduc- 
tions from  the  evidence  produced. 

When  summoned  to  the  Convention,  Louis  was  compelled  to  wait  for  a  time 
in  the  outer  hall,  where  he  vmlked  about  convening  with  his  counsel.  A  deptitj 
who  passed,  heard  Malesherbes  during  this  intercourse  use  to  his  royal  cfieot 
the  courtesies  of  Sire — Your  MsQUly.  ^^  What  renders  you  so  bold,"  ho  said, 
^  that  you  utter  these  prohibited  expressions  ?"— ^^^  Contempt  of  hfe,"  answered 
the  generous  Malesherbes. 

De  Seze  opened  his  case  with  grost  abflky.    He  pleaded  with  ainaMtiofi  the 
right  which  the  King  had  to  the  character  of  inviolability,  a  right  confirmed  to 
him  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  after  the  flight  to  Varennes^^md  which  implied 
a  complete  indemnity  for  that  crime,  even  supposing  a  journey  from  his  capital 
in  a  post  carriage,  with  a  few  attendants,  could  be  deemed  criminal.     But  he 
urged  that,  if  the  Convention  did  not  respect  his  inviolability — i^  in  a  word,  they 
did  not  consider  him  as  a  King,  he  was  then  entitled  to  the  formal  securities 
provided  for  every  citizen  by  the  laws.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  that,  with  a  Iriffin^ 
force  of  Swiss,  Louis  could  meditate  any  serious  injury  against  the  Convoitioii. 
^^  He  prepared,"  said  De  Seze,  ^  for  his  defence,  as  you  citizens  would  doubtlesa 
do,  when  you  heard  that  an  armed  multitude  were  on  their  way  to  surprise  yon 
iayeurlEttnctuary*"    He  closed  an  excellent  pleading  with  an  enumeration  of 
the.  benefits  which  Louis  had  conferred  on  the  French  nation,  and  reminded 
them  that  their  King  had  given  them  liberty  so  soon  as  they  deedred  to  be  free. 
Louis  himself  said  a  few  words  with  much  firmness*    He  was  remanded  to  the 
Temple,  and  a  stormy  debate  conmienced. 

At  first,  the  Jacolnns  attempted  to  carry  all  by  a  clamorous  demand  of  the 
vote.  Lanjuinais  repbed  to  them  with  unexpected  spirit^  charged  them  with 
planning  and  instigating  the  assault  on  the  lOth  of  August,  and  Sien  with  turn- 
ing on  the  King  the  blame  which  justly  lay  with  themselves  alone.  Dreadftrf 
outcries  followed  this  true  and  intrepid  speech.  ^^  Let  the  fiiends  c^the  despot 
die  with  him!"  was  the  general  exclamation  of  the  Jacobins;  ^^  to  the  Abbay 
— ^to  the  scafibid  with  the  perjured  deputy,  who  slanders  the  glorictus  10th  of 
August  1" — ^^  Be  it  so,"  answered  Lanjuinais.  ^^  Better  death,  than  the  crime 
of  pronouncing  an  unjust  sentence." 

The  6iron&ts  were  too  much  themselves  acceesory  to  §k  attack  on  the 
TuiUeries  to  follow  this  bold  and  manly  line  of  defence^  and  Lanjuinais  stood 
unsupported  in  his  opinion. 

Saint  Just  and  Robespierre  eagerly  called  for  a  doom  of  death.  The  former 
accused  the  King  ofa  design  to  cheat  the  people  out  of  their  hbetties  by  a  pre^ 
tended  show  of  submission  to  their  vrill,  and  an  affected  moderation  in  exercising 
his  authority.  On  the  10th  of  August,  (he  had  the  efiSrontery  to  sUte  this,)  the 
King,  entering  the  hall  of  the  Convention  with  armed  foUowers,  (the  smaD 
escort  who  had  difficulty  in  protecting  him  through  the  armed  crowd,}  had 
violated  the  asylum  of  the  laws.  Besides,  as  he  triiunphantly  concluded,  was 
it  for  a  people  who  had  declared  war  against  all  the  tyrants  in  the  worid,  to  sor- 
row for  the  fete  of  their  own  ?  Robespierre  openly  disovmed  the  applicatioo 
rf  legal  forms,  and  written  rubricks  of  law,  to  such  a  case  as  was  before  the 
Convention.    The  people  who  bad  asserted  their  own  right  in  wresting  the 
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aceptre  Ihoin  the  Inodftof  Loois,  bad  a  ri^t  to  fMinish  liiin  for  iiaving  gwayed 
it.  He  talked  of  the  case  being  already  decided  by  the  unanimous  voice  and 
wot  of  the  people,  from  whom  all  legal  authority  emanated,  and  whose  au- 
tliority  waa  paramount  to  that  of  the  Goaventiim,  which  were  only  their  repre- 
aentativea. 

Vergniaodf  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Girondists,  found  nothing  better  to  pro- 
pose, than  that  the  case  of  Loins  ahouid  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  the  nation. 
He  alleged  that  the  peof^e,  who,  in  solemn  federation  had  sworn,  in  the  Champ- 
de-Mars,  to  recognise  the  Constitution,  had  thereby  sworn  the  inviolabihty  of 
the  King.  This  was  truly  said ;  but,  such  being  the  case,  what  right  had  the 
Coovention  to  protract  the  King's  trial  by  sending  the  case  from  before  tfa^n- 
aelves  to  the  people  ?  If  his  inviolability  had  been  formally  admitted  and  sworn 
to  by  the  nation,  what  had  the  Convention  more  to  do  than  recognise  the  in- 
violability with  which  the  nation  had  invested  the  monarch,  and  dismiss  him 
from  the  bar  accordingly  ? 

The  explanation  lay  here  ;**-that  the  eloquent  orator  was  hampered  and  con- 
sUrained  in  his  reasoning,  by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  his  own  conduct,  and 
that  of  his  associates,  to  the  principles  which  he  was  now  willing  to  adopt  as 
those  that  were  just  and  legal.  If  the  person  of  the  King  was  indeed  inviola- 
liie,  what  was  to  be  thought  of  their  o<Misistency,  who,  by  the  means  of  their 
du'iDg  and^voted  asHociate8>  Barbaroux  and  Rebecque,  had  actually  brought 
up  the  force  of  Marseillois  who  led  the  van,  and  were,  in  iact,  the  efficient 
and  ahnoat  the  only  means  by  which  the  palace  of  that  inviolable  sovereign  was 
fltormed,  his  guards  slaughtered,  his  person  committed  to  prison,  and,  finally, 
bis  life  brought  in  danger  1  It  was  the  obvious  and  personal  answer  arising  out 
of  their  own  previous  manoeuvres,  the  argtmenium  ad  Aomtnem,  as  it  is  ^hed 
fa|  logkianB,  which  hung  a  padlock  on  the  hps  of  the  eloquent  Vergniaud,  while 
uing  the  argument  wh^,  in  itself  most  just  and  true,  was  irreconcilable  with 
the  revolntiooary  measures  to  which  he  had  been  an  express  party.  ^^  Do  not 
evil,  that  good  may  come  of  it„'*  is  a  lesson  which  may  be  learned,  not  indeed 
in  the  transcend^ital  philosophy  which  authorizes  the  acting  of  instant  and  ad- 
mitted wroi^,  with  the  view  of^  obtaining  some  distant,  hypothetical,  and  con- 
tingent good ;  but  in  the  rules  of  Chris^an  faith  and  true  philosophy,  which 
eommands  thai  each  case  be  weighed  on  its  own  circumstances,  and  decided 
upon  the  immutable  rules  of  right  or  wrong,  without  admitting  any  subter 
frige  founded  on  the  hope  of  remote  contingencies  and  foture  consequences. 

But  Vergniaud's  oratory  was  freed  from  Uiese  unhappy  trammels,  when,  with 
the  fervour  of  a  poet,  and  the  inspiration  of  a  prophet,  he  declaimed  against 
the  Action  <^  Jacobins,  and  announced  the  consequences  of  that  sanguinary 
body's  ascending  to  supreme  power,  by  placing  their  first  step  on  the  body  of 
Loins.  The  picture  which  he  drew  of  the  coming  evil  seemed  too  horrible  for 
reality ;  and  yet  the  scenes  which  followed  even  more  than  realized  the  predic- 
tioiis  of  the  baffled  republican,  who  saw  too  lato  and  too  clearly  the  tragic  con- 
ehnioa  of  the  scenes,  in  which  he  had  borne  so  active  a  part 

The  appeal  to  the  people,  or  to  the  nation,  had  been  argued  against  by  the 
Jaeofain  speakers,  as  opening  the  nearest  road  to  civil  war.  Indeed  it  was  onn 
of  the  many  objections  to  thb  intermediate  and  evasive  plan,  that  the  people 
of  France,  convened  in  their  different  bodies,  were  likely  to  come  to  very  differ- 
eot  conchniona  on  the  King's  impeachment.  Where  the  Jacobin  clubs  were 
strong  and  num^ous,  they  would  have  been  sure,  according  to  the  maxim  of 
their  umon,  to  use  the  compulsoiy  but  ready  means  of  open  violence,  to  disturb 
the  fireedom  of  voting  on  this  important  question,  and  would  thus  have  carried 
by  forcible  measures  the  vote  of  death.  In  departments  in  which  Consinu 
tiooalists  and  Royalists  had  strong  interest,  it  was  probable  that  force  would 
have  been  repelled  by  force;  .aodoipon  the  whole,  in^Fraace,  where  the  law 
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hmi  Jbeon  kng  a  deM  ]«iter,  the  AiUtmnetit  of  the  nalioD  en  the  Kii^'a  AiB 
must  aad  wouid  have  pioved  a  bloody  onto. 

Bat  iirom  that  |»eturo  which  must  have  fi>llowed  the  aocceu  of  his  paity  as 
tiuB  fnamorable  oooasioii,  Vergniaud  eudeaTOured  to  avert  the  thoof^ite  of  Mi 
hearers,  while  he  strove  to  Sol  them  on  the  crimes  and  criminal  ambition  of 
the  Jaoobins.  i 

**^  h  is  ihejf  who  wish  civil  war,"  he  exclaimed,  ^^  who  thieaten  with  dnggws 
the  Naitional  Convention  of  France— 4h^  who  preach  in  the  tribune,  and  in 
'die  market-^ace,  doctrines  subversive  of  all  social  order.     Tiep  are  the  bhd 
who  de«re  civil  war,  who  accuse  Justice  of  pumllamnrity,  because  she  will  nol 
strike  before  conviction — ^who  call  common  humanity  a  proof  of  cooapmcy, 
and'  accuse  all  those  as  traitors  to  their  country  who  will  not  join  in  acts  of 
robbery  and  aasassiuation — those,  in  fine,  who  pervert  every  sentiment  and  piio- 
ciple  of  morality,  and  by  the  grossest  flatteries  endeavour  to  gain  the  popular 
assent  and  coimtenaoce  to  the  most  detestable  crimes."     He  dissected  the  arts 
of  the  demagogues  in  terms  equally  just  and  severe.     They  had  been  artfiilly 
referred  to  the  Temple  as  the  cause  of  every  distress  under- which  the  pofMibce 
laboured ;  aft^  the  death  of  Louis,  which  they  so  eagerly  pursued,  they  woidd 
have  the  same  reasons  and  the  same  pow^  for  directing  the  odium  of  every  dis- 
tress or  misfortuoe  against  the  €k>nvention,  and  making  the  representatives  of 
France  equally  obnoxious  to  the  people,  as  they  had  now  rendered  the  dethroned 
King.     He  concluded  with  a  horrible  picture  of  Paris  under  the  dominatkn 
of  Jacobinism,  which  was,  however,  exceeded  by  the  facts  that  ensued.     ^^To 
what  horrors,"  he  said,  ^-^will  not  Paris  be  delivered,  when  she  becomes  the 
prey  of  a  horde  of  desperate  assassins  ?    Who  will  inhabit  a  city,  where  Death 
and  Desolation  will  then  fix  their  court  ?    Who  will  console  the  mined  citizeo, 
stripped  of  the  wealth  he  has  honourably  acquired,  or  relieve  the  wants  c^  his 
family,  which  his  exertions  can  no  longer  sup|4y  ?    Go  in  that  hour  of  need," 
he  continued,  ^^  and  ask  bread  of  those  who  have  precipitated  you  fi-om  oomp^ 
teoce  into  ruin,  and  they  will  answer,  ^  Hence!  dispute  with  hungry  hounds  for 
the  carcases  of  those  we  have  last  murdered — or,  if  you  would  drink,  here  is 
the  biood  we  have  lately  shed— other  nourishment  we  have  none  to  afford  you !'  " 

The  eloquence  of  Vergniaud,  and  the  exertions  of  his  associates,  were  in 
vain.  Barrere,  the  auxiliary  of  the  Jacobins,  though  scarce^  the  partaker  of 
their  confidence,  drew  off  as  usual  many  of  the  timid  host  of  neutrals,  by  alkg^ 
ing  specious  reasons,  of  which  the  convincing  power  lay  in  tliia,  that  they  must 
consult  their  own  safety  rather  than  the  cause  of  justice.  The  appeal  to  the 
people,  on  which  the  Girondists  relied  as  the  means  of  r^rieving  rather  than 
saving  the  King — of  giving  their  consciences  the  quieting  opiate,  that  he  died 
not  by  their  direct  agency — ^was  rejected  by  four  hundred  and  twenty  voices 
against  two  hundred  and  eighty-one.  A  decidve  appeal  was  made  to  the  Con- 
ventioD  on  the  question,  to  what  punishment  the  dethroned  monarch  should  be 
subjected. 

The  bravos  of  the  Jacobins  surrounded  the  place  of  meeting  on  every  point 
of  access  while  this  final  vote  was  called,  aad,  to  men  already  affiighted  with 
their  situation,  added  every  modve  of  terror  that  words,  and  sometimes  acts  of 
violence,  couki  convey.  ^'  Think  not,"  they  said,. ''  to  rob  the  people  of  their 
pr^.  If  you  acquit  Louis,  we  go  instaady  to  the  Temple  to  destroy  him  wkh 
his  whole  family,  and  we  add  lo  his  massacre  that  of  all  who  befiriended  Ihul*' 
Undoubtedly,  among  the  terrified  deputies,  there  weio  sone  moved  by  these 
horrible  arguments,  who  conceived  that,  in  giving  a  vote  for  Louis's  life,  thejr 
would  endanger  their  owda,  witliout  saving  him.  8til],  however^  among  tUi 
overawed  and  tremUing  band  of  judges,  ttore  were  many  whose  hearts  fiuM 
them  as  they  reflected  on  the  erime  ihey  were  about  to  commit,  and  who  en* 
deavoored  io  find  somtf  evasion  stopping  shoii  of  regicide.    Cs^vity  till  die 
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4Dr  Coftdotaiit  thMrnr  in  fetter(l^  to  make  die  eendhiea  «Mte  aoo^k^teUe  to  tlie 

«J«M^l^f».    Olhera  ^rotod  for  deeih  condhioiirily.    The  iooet  iaieiiae  ainiety 

^pfefiiM  dering  the  vote;  end  «?ea  the  lieiiditti  in  the  thbmiei  wepepded  tbn^ 

^iMuid  faowb^HMloolfiiiannareddeith  to  the  voter,  iiiuB  the  ofOD^ 

Ibr  the  iiMfe  lenient  pumBhment.  WhentheDakeofOrieaii8,whok«dTetHraed 

AvmEni^laBd  on  IheMof  LaFajette^end  sat  aea  menofber  of  AeCoBveiitioD^ 

under  the  ahsord  name  of  Gkiaen  L'£galit6--rwhen  this  base  prinee  ires  aaked 

Ine  vote,  there  was  a  deep  pauee;  and  whra  die  anwer  phived  Death,  a  mo* 

mentary  horror  electrified  the  anditon.    When  the  voicei  were  mmbeifed^  the 

direct  doom  was  eaivied  b)r  a  oiajority  of  My^hree,  being  the  difleienoe  between 

Unree  faundred  and  eightyHMven  and  three  hundred  and  thirtf •ftmr.    The  Pien* 

dent  annoonced  that  the  doom  of  Dbaiv  waa  pronounced  againat  Louia  Capet* 

Let  none,  we  repeat,  cfiabonour  the  parallei  passage  in  England's  history,  by 
eomparing  it  widi  this  dic^graoeAii  act  of  murder,  comhnitted  fay  a  few  in  rabid 
fary  of  gun,  by  die  greater  part  in  mere  panic  and  cowardice.  That  deed^ 
%f1neh  Algernon  SiirMy  pronouneed  the  ivavest  and  jnstest  ever  done  in  £ng« 
land, — ^that  faewM9  torn  Uiuttre  of  Milton^ — ^was  acted  by  men,  from  wiiese 
principles  and  flbeUngs  we  differ  entirely;  b«t  not  more  than  the  amhitiefn  of 
Cromwell  difibred  ^mth  that  of  the  blood-4hirsty  and  envions  Robespiene,  or  th* 
p<^itscal  viewe  of  Hutchinson  and  his  associates,  who  acted  all  in  honour,  from 
diose  of  the  timid  and  pedantic  Girondists. 

The  same  palsy  of  the  mind  whidi  had  annihilated  the  eonrage  of  the  Con* 
vention,  pervaded  Paris.  There  was  a  general  feeling  fer  the  King's  coniliti(Mi| 
a  wish  that  he  might  1>e  saved,  but  which  never  beeuiie  stKong  enough  to  arise 
into  the  resolution  to  effect  his  safety.  Dumouriez  himself  came  to  Paris  with 
fA  die  splendour  of  a  conqueror,  whose  victory  at  Jfemappes  had  added  Belgium, 
«8  Flanders  began  to  be  caQed,  to  the  French  nation ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt^ 
dial  whatever  mif^  be  his  ulterior  den^,  which  lis  situation  slid  character 
Tender  somewhat  doubtfel,  his  purpose  was^  in  the  first  ptaoe,  to  secure  the 
person  of  Louis  fi^om  farther  danger  or  insult.  But  conqueror  as  he  was,  Du** 
rnomies,  though  more  fevourably  placed  than  La  Fayette  bad  been  upon  a  simi^ 
lar  attempt,  was  fer  firom  being,  with  respect  to  Paris,  in  the  same  independent 
situation  in  which  Cromwell  had  been  to  London,  or  Cesar  to  Rome. 

The  army  with  winch  he  had  accomphsbed  his  victories  was  yet  but  half  his 
own.  Six  Commissioners  from  the  Convention,  Danton  himself  bemg  the  prin- 
cipal, had  careftiHy  remained  at  his  head-quarters,  watching  his  motions,  cory- 
trofling  his  power,  encouraging  the  private  soldiers  of  each  regiment  to  hold 
Jacolmi  clubs  exclusive  of  the  authority  of  the  general,  studiously  placing  in 
their  recollection  at  every  instant,  that  the  doctrines  of  liberty  and  equality 
rendere<i  the  soldier  to  a  certain  point  independent  of  his  commander ;  and 
remindiiig  them  that  they  conquered  by  the  command  of  Dumouriez,  indeed, 
Imt  under  the  auspices  of  the  Republic,  to  whom  the  general,  as  they  themselveg, 
was  hut  a  servant  and  fector.  The  more  absolute  the  rule  of  a  community,  the 
more  do  its  members  enjoy  any  relaxation  of  such  severe  bonds;  so  that  he  who 
ean  with  safety  preach  a  decay  of  discipline  to  an  army,  of  which  disciphne  is 
the  very  essence,  is  sure  to  find  willing  listenen.  A  great  part  of  Dumouriea's 
army  was  unsettled  in  their  minds  by  doctrines,  which  taught  an  independence 
<]i  iMflksial  authority  inconsistent  with  dvnr  situation  as  sd^rs,but  proper,  diey 
were  aasnred,  to  their  quality  of  citizens. 

The  manner  in  which  Pkiehe,  the  minister  of  war,  \wlio,  brought  into  ofllce 
by  Roland,  desetted  his  benefector  to  join  the  Jacobin  fection,  had  conducted 
tns  branch  of  the  admbnsiralion,  was  so  negligent,  that  it  had  given  ground  fer 
esriotn  belief  that  it  was  his  intention  to  cripple  the  resources  of  the  armed 
fete«f  (at  whatever  risk  of  national  defeat,)  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  in  dm 
diserganixed  stale  Bumomies  had  attompted  to  move  them  towards  Paris  fer 
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umamg  thd  fialbiy  oi  LoiliiB,  he  almikl  find  them  unfit  for  sueh  a  much.  T%9 
anny  had  no  loDger  draught^horses  for  the  artillery,  and  was  in  want  of  all  wkfc 
which  a  regular  body  of  forces  should  be  supplied.  DumouiieK,  accor^bn^  lo 
his  own  account,  both  from  the  want  of  equipments  of  every  kind,  and  fraoi  tha 
manner  in  which  the  Jacobin  CommisBionerB  had  enfeebled  the  discipline  of  hii 
troops,  could  not  have  moved  towards  Paris  without  losing  the  command  of  the 
array,  and  his  head  to  boot,  before  he  had  got  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Beb^om. 

Dumouhez  had  detached,  however,  according  to  his  own  statement,  a  ooa- 
siderable  number  of  officers  and  confidential  persons,  to  second  any  enterpffise 
which  he  might  find  himself  capable  of  undertaking  in  the  Kmg's  behalf.  Whils 
at  Paris,  he  states  that  he  treated  with  every  foction  in  turn,  attempting*  even  to 
move  Robespierre;  and  through  means  of  lus  own  intimate  fiiend  Grenseiiii^  he 
renewed  his  more  natural  connexions  with  the  Girondists.  But  the  one  par^ 
were  too  determined  on  their  bloody  object  to  be  diverted  from  it;  the  other, 
disconcerted  in  viewing  the  result  of  their  timid  and  ambiguous  attempt  to  cany 
through  an  appeal  to  the  people,  saw  no  fiirther  chance  of  saving  the  King's 
life  otherwise  than  by  the  risk  of  their  own,  and  chose  rathor  to  be  execulioBeis 
than  victims. 

Among  the  citizens  of  Paris,  many  of  whom  Dumounez  states  himaeif  to 
have  urged  with  the  argument,  that  the  Convention,  in  assuming  the  power  of 
judging  the  King,  had  exceeded  the  powers  granted  to  them  by  the  nation,  he 
found  hearers,  not  indeed  uninterested  or  unmoved,  but  too  lukewarm  to  pnMa* 
ise  efficient  assistance.  The  citizens  were  in  that  state,  in  which  an  Engiiah 
poet  has  said  of  them, — 


"  Cold  burgfaerf  matt  be  vtraek,  and  ttmck  liko 
Ere  their  hid  fire  wiU  ipukle.** 

With  the  natural  sense  of  right  and  justice,  they  perceived  what  waa  expected 
of  them;  but  felt  not  the  less  the  trammels  of  their  situation,  and  hesitated  to 
incur  the  fury  of  a  popular  insurrection,,  which  passiveness  on  their  own  part 
might  postpone  or  avert.    They  listened  to  the  general  with  interest,  but  with- 
out enthusiasm;  implored  him  to  choose  a  less  dangerous  subject  of  conver- 
sation; and  spoke  of  the  power  of  the  Jacobins,  as  of  the  influence  of  a  tem- 
pest, which  mortal  efibrts  could  not  withstand.     With  one  man  of  worth  and 
confidence,  Dumounez  pressed  the  conversation  on  the  meanness  of  suffiedng 
the  city  to  be  governed  by  two  or  three  thousand  banditti,  till  the  citizen  lo^ed 
cm  the  ground  and  blushed,  as  be  made  the  degrading  confession^ — ^*'  I  see, 
citizen-general,  to  what  conclusion  your  argument  tends ;  but  we  are  cowaids, 
and  the  King  mtot  perish.   What  exertion  of  spirit  can  you  expect  from  a  city, 
which,  having  under  arms  eighty  thousand  well->trained  mihtia,  suffered  them 
selves,  notwithstanding,  to  be  domineered  over  and  disarmed  by  a  comparative 
handful  of  rascally  Federates  from  Brest  and  Marseilles  ?'*     The  hmt  was  suf- 
ficient.    Dumouriez,  who  was  involved  in  much  personal  danger,  desisted  from 
efforts,  i»  which  he  could  only  compromise  his  owiTtofety  wi^out  insuring  that 
of  the  King.     He  affirms,  that  during  twenty  days'  readence  near  Paris,  he 
witnessed  no  effort,  either  public  or  private,  to  avert  the  King's  ftto;  and  that 
the  only  feelings  which  prevailed  anuwg  the  higher  classes,  were  those  of  coa- 
atemation  and  apathy. 

It  was  then  espedally  to*  be  regretted,  that  an  emigration,  certainly  prema- 
ture, had  drained  the  country  of  those  fiery  and  gallant  nobles,  whose  blood 
would  have  been  so  readily  ventured  in  defence  of  the  King.  Five  hunched 
men  of  high  character  and  detomined  braveiy  would  probably  have  been 
seconded  by  the  whole  bnrgher-force  of  Paris,  uid  might  have  bid  open  defi> 
ance  to  the  Federates,  or,  by  some  sudden  and  bold  attempt,  snatched  from  tMr 
hands  their  intended  victim.  Five  hundred — but  five  hundred — of  those  who 
were  winning  barren  laurels  under  Cond^,  or,  yet  more  unhappily,  were  aub- 
sisttng  on  the  charity  of  foreign  nations,  might  at  this  moment,  couU  thef  have 
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csoUeeted  in  Paria^  have  accomplished  the  purpose  for  Mduch  they  them- 
vehres  most  desired  to  live,  by  saving  the  life  of  thdr  unhappy  Sovereign.  But 
mlthottgh  powerful  reasons,  and  yet  more  aggrieved  feelings,  had  recommended 
the  emigration  from  that  country,  it  opmmted  like  the  common  experiment  of 
the  Leyden  phial,  one  side  of  which  being  charged  with  an  uncommon  quantity 
of  the-  electncil  fluid,  has  the  effect  of  creating  a  deficiency  of  the  same  essence 
upon  the  oihec»  In  the  interior  of  France,  the  sprit  of  loyalty  was  at  the  lowest 
el>li;  because  those  upon  whom  it  especially  acted  as  a  principle,  were  divided 
from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  to  whom  they  would  otherwise  have  afforded  both 
encouFBgemeot  and  example. 

The  sacrifice,  therefore,  was  to  be  made— made  in  spite  of  those  who  cer« 
composed  the  great  majority  of  Parifa,  at  least  of  such  as  were  capable 
of  reflection, — in  spite  of  the  commander  of  the  army,  Dumouriez, — ^in  spite 
of  the  ooDBciences  of  theCHrondists,  who,  while  they  affected  an  air  of  repub* 
Ucan  stoicism,  saw  plainly,  and  were  (uUy  sensible  of  the  great  political  error, 
the  great  moral  sin,  they  were  about  to  commit. 

Undoubtedly  they  expected,  that  by  joining  in,  or  acquiescing  in  at  least,  if 
not  authorising,  this  unneceasary  and  wanton  cruelty,  they  should  establish  their 
cbaraeter  with  the  populace  as  firm  and  unshaken  repubUcans,  who  had  not 
hesitated  to  sacrifice  the  King,  since  his  hfe  was  demanded  at  the  shrine  of  free- 
dom. They  were  not  loi^  of  learning,  that  they  gained  nothing  by  their  mean- 
spirited  acquiescence  in  a  crime  which  their  souls  must  have  abhorred.  All 
were  sensiUe  that  the  Girondists  had  been  all  along,  notwithstanding  their  theo- 
retical pretensions  in  fevour  of  a  popular  government,  lingering  and  looking 
hack  with  some  fiivonr  to  the  dethroned  prince,  to  whose  daith  ^y  only  con- 
aented  in  sheer  coldness  and  cowardice  of  heart,  because  it  required  to  be  de- 
fisudedat  some  hazard  to  theirown  safety.  The  fiiults  at  once  of  duplicityand 
eowanfiee  were  thus  fixed  on  this  party;  who,  detested  by  the  Royalists,  and 
by  afl  who  in  any  degree  harboured  opinions  fiivourable  to  monarchy,  had  their 
Kves  and  offices  sought  after  by  the  whole  host  of  Jacobms  in  fiill  cry,  and  that 
OQ  account  of  fiunt-apiriled  wishes,  which  they  had  scarcely  dared  even  to  at- 
tempt to  render  efficient. 

dn  the  21st  of  January  1793,  Louis  XVL  was  publicly  beheaded  in  the  midst 
of  bis  own  metropolis,  in  the  PkteB  Lom$  Qmnate^  erected  to  the  memory  of 
his  grand&ther.  It  is  possible,  for  the  critical  eye  of  the  historian,  to  discover 
mndi  weakness  in  the  conduct  of  this  unhappy  monarch;  for  he  had  neither  the 
determination  necessary  to  fight  fiir  his  rights,  nor  the  power  of  submitting  with 
apparent  indifference  to  circumstances,  where  resistance  inferred  danger.  Hti 
submitted,  indeed,  but  with  so  bad  a  grace,  that  he  only  made  himself  suspect-* 
ed  of  cowardice,  without  getting  credit  for  voluntary  concession*  But  yet  his 
behaviour  on  many  trying  occasions  effectuaUy  vindicated  him  from  the  charge 
of  timidity,  and  showed  that  the  unwillingness  to  shed  blood,  by  which  he  was 
peculiarly  distinguished,  arose  from  benevolence,  not  from  pusillanimity. 

Upon  the  scaffold,  he  bdiaved  with  the  firmness  which  became  a  noble  spiritf 
and  the  patience  beseeming  one  who  was  reconciled  to  Heaven^  As  one  of  the 
few  marks  of  sympathy  with  which  his  sofierings  were  softened,  the  attendance 
of  a  confessor,  who  had  not  taken  the  constitutional  oath,  was  permitted  to  the 
dethroned  monarch.  He  who  undertook  the  honourable  but  (tongnous  office, 
was  a  gentleman  of  the  gifted  femily  of  Edgeworth  oi  EdgeworUistown;  and 
the  devoted  zeal  with  which  he  rendered  the  last  duties  to  liouis,  had  like  in  the 
issue  to  have  proved  fiital  to  himself.  As  the  instrument  of  death  descended^ 
the  confessor  pronounced  the  impressive  words,— ^^  Son  of  Saint  Louis,  ascend 
to  Heaven!" 

There  was  a  last  will  of  Louis  XVL  circulated  upon  good  authority,  bearing 
this  remarkable  passage: — ^  I  recommend  to  my  son,  should  he  have  the-mis- 
fertone  to  become  Kmg^  to  recollect  that  hia.  whole  fecuhies  are  due  to  the 
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service  of  the  pubtie;  that  he  ought  to  cons^  the  happhiess  of  hie  people,  bjr 
gorernittg  aoeorcBng  to  the  laws,  forgetting  att  injofiea  Mid  miaibrUuieB,  aflil  m 
particuhMr  those  whwh  I  may  have  sostaiiicSL  But  while  I  exhort  him  to  govern 
under  the  authoritf  of  the  lawa,  I  cannot  but  add,  that  this  wiH  be  onlsF  in  Iv 
power,  in  so  &r  as  he  shall  be  endowed  with  authority  to  cause  right  to  be  re- 
spected, and  wrong  punished;  and  that  without  such  authority,  hie  sknatkia  ■ 
the  government  must  be  more  hurtful  than  advantageous  to  the  state.** 

Not  to  mingle  the  fiite  of  the  illustrious  victims  of  the  royal  ftmily  wMi  the 
general  tale  of  the  sufferers  under  the  Reign  of  Terror,  we  must  here  mention 
tiie  deaths  of  the  rest  of  that  illustrious  house,  which  cloeed  for  a  time  a  naon- 
ardiy,  that,  existing  through  three  dynasties,  had  given  sixty-six  kings  to  France. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  die  Queen  was  to  be  long  permitted  to  bop- 
vive  her  husband.  She  had  been  even  more  than  he  the  object  of  revohitioBafy 
detestation;  nay^  many  were  disposed  to  throw  on  Marie  Antoinette,  alnosl 
exclusively,  the  blame  of  those  measures,  which  they  considered  as  connlef- 
revolutionary.  She  came  to  France  a  gay,  young,  and  beauttful  Princees — she 
found  in  her  husband  a  tiuthfo],  affectionate,  almost  an  uxorious  husband.  In 
the  early  years  of  her  reign  she  was  guilty  of  two  foults. 

In  the  first  place,  she  dispensed  loo  much  with  court-etiquette,  and  wished 
too  often  to  enjoy  a  retirement  and  freedom,  inconsistent  with  her  high  rank  and 
the  customs  of  the  court.  This  was  a  great  though  natural  mistake.  The 
etiquette  of  a  court  places  round  the  great  personages  whom  it  regards,  a  ckMt 
and  troublesome  watch,  but  that  very  guard  acts  as  a  barrier  against  ealnmny ; 
and  when  these  formal  witnesses  are  withdrawn,  evil  tongues  are  never  wanting^ 
to  supply  with  infiunous  repoilB  a  blank,  which  no  testimony  can  be  brought  to- 
fill  up  with  the  truth.  No  individual  sufiered  more  than  Marie  Antoinette  iran 
this  species  of  slander,  which  imputed  the  most  scandalous  occupations  to  hours 
that  were  only  meant  to  be  stolen  firom  form  and  £tom  state,  and  devoted  to  the 
ease  which  crowned  heads  ought  never  to  dream  of  enjoying. 

Another  natural,  yet  equally  false  step,  was  her  interfering  more  frequently 
with  politics  than  became  her  sex ;  exlubiting'thus  her  power  over  the  King, 
and  at  the  same  time  lowering  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  who,  whatever 
be  the  auspices  under  which  their  own  domestic  affairs  are  conducted,  are  always 
scandalized  if  they  see,  or  think  they  see,  anything  like  female  influence  direct- 
iog  the  councils  of  their  sovereigns.  We  are  uncertain  what  degree  of  credit 
is  to  be  given  to  the  Memoirs  of  Bezenval,  but  we  bdieve  they  approach  near 
the  truth  in  representing  the  Queen  as  desirous  of  having  a  piity  of  her  own, 
and  carrying  points  in  opposition  to  the  ministers ;.  and  we  know  that  a  general 
behef  of  tfa^  sort  was  the  first  foundation  of  the  fatal  report,  that  an  Austrian 
cabal  existed  in  the  Court  of  France,  under  the  direction  of  the  Queen,  which 
vras  supposed  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  France  to  fitvour  those  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany. 

The  terms  of  her  accusation  were  too  basely  depraved  to  be  even  hinted  at 
here.  She  scorned  to  reply  to  it,  but  appealed  to  all  who  had  been  mothers, 
against  the  very  possibility  of  the  horrors  which  were  stated  against  her.  The 
widow  of  a  King,  the  sister  of  an  Emperor,  was  condemned  to  death,  dragged 
in  an  open  tumbril  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  beheaded  on  the  16th  OekS>er 
1793.     She  suffered  death  in  her  39Ui  year. 

The  Princess  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis,  of  whom  it  might  be  said,  ia  the 
words  of  Lord  Clarendon,  that  she  resembled  a  chapel  in  a  King's  palace,  into 
which  nothing  but 'piety  and  morality  enter,  while  all  around  is  filled  with  na, 
idyenesa,  and  foUy,  did  not,  by  thje  most  harmless  demeanour  a||d  inofiemira 
character,  escape  the  miserable  fiite  in  which  the  Jacobins  hairdetemiiDed  to 
involve  the  whole  fomily  of  Louis  XVI.  Part  of  the  accusation  redounded  to 
the  honour  of  her  character.  She  waa  accused  of  having  admitted  to  the 
i^Murtments  of  the  Tuifleriea  aome  of  the  Nntionai  (heudB^  of  the  section  of 
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Filles  de  Sabt  Thomas,  and  causing  the  woundi  to  be  looked  to  which  they  had 
received  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Marseillois,  immediately  before  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust. The  princess  admitted  her  having  done  so,  and  it  was  exactly  in  consist- 
ence with  hier  whole  conduct.  Another  charge  stated  the  ridiculous  accusa- 
tion, that  she  had  distiibuted  bullets  chewed  hy  herself  and  her  attendants,  to 
render  them  more  fatal,  to  the  defenders  of  the  Castle  of  the  Tuilleries ;  a 
ridiculoas  fable,  of  which  there  was  no  proof  whatever.  She  was  beheaded 
in  May  1794,  and  met  her  death  as  became  the  manner  in  which  her  hfe  had 
l>een  spent* 

We  are  weary  of  recounting  these  atrocities,  fts  odiers  must  be  of  reading 
them.  Yet  it  is  not  useless  that  men  should  see  how  far  human  nature  can  be 
carried,  in  contradiction  to  every  feeling  the  most  sacred,  to  every  pleading 
whether  of  justice  or  of  humani^.  The  Dauphin  we  have  already  described 
as  a  promiang  child  of  seven  years  old,  an  age  at  which  no  ofifi^ee  could  have 
been  given,  and  trom  which  no  danger  could  have  been  apprehended.  Never- 
theless, it  was  resolved  to  destroy  Xhe  innocent  chUd,  and  by  means  to  which 
ordinary  murders  seem  deeds  of  mercy. 

The  nnhappy  boy  was  put  in  charge  of  the  most  hard-hearted  villain  whom 
the  Community  of  Pans,  well  acquainted  where  such  agents  were  to  be  found, 
were  able  .to  select  from  their  band  of  jAcobins.  'Hiis  wretch,  a  shoemaker 
called  J^mon,  asked  his  employers,  ^^  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  young  wolf« 
whelp ;  Was  he  to  be  slain  T'—"  No."—" Poisoned  ?"— "  No."—"  Starved  to 
death  ?"— "  No."—"  What  then  ?"— "  He  was  to  be  got  rid  of."  Accordingly, 
1^  a  continuance  of  the  most  severe  treatment — by  beating,  cold,  vigils,  fasts, 
and  ill  usage  of  every  kind,  so  frail  a  blossom  was  soon  blighted«  He  died  on 
the  8th  June  1795. 

After  this  last  horrible  crime,  there  was  a  relaxation  in  favour  of  the  daugh 
ter,  and  now  the  sole  child,  of  this  unhappy  house  The  Princess  Royal,  whose 
qualities  have  since  honoured  even  her  liirth  and  blood,  experienc€$d  from  this 
period  a  mitigated  captivity.  Finally,  on  the  19th  December  1795,  this  last 
remaining  relic  of  the  famUy  ot  Louis  was  permitted  to  leave  her  prison  and 
her  country,  in  exchange  for  La  Fayette  and  others,  whom,  on  that  condition, 
Austria  delivered  from  captivity..  She  became  afterwards  the  wife  of  her  cousin 
the  Duke  d*  Angouleme,  ekiest  son  of  the  reigning  monarch  of  France,  and  ob- 
tained, by  the  manner  in  which  she  conducted  herself  at  Bourdeaux  in  1815, 
the  highest  praise  hr  gallantry  and  spvit. 

Vol.  L  t  B 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Dumowrie» — IR9  displeasure  at  the  Treatment  of  the  FlemUh  Protinees  hf 
the  Convention — His  Projects  in  consequence — Gains  the  Ul-wiU  qfkis  Armg 
— and  is  forced  tofy  to  the  Austrian  Camp — lAves  many  years  in  retreat^ 
and  finally  dies  in  England, — Htmggles  betwixt  the  Girondists  and  JocMmm 
in  the  Convention, — Rohesplerre  impeaches  the  Leaders  of  the  Girondisls — 
and  is  denounced  by  them, — Decree  rf  Accusation  past  against  Marat  ^ 
conceals  himself. — Commission  of  Twelve  appointed, — Marat  acquiiied^ 
sent  back  to  the  Convention  with  a  Civic  Crown, — Terror  and  Indecision  of 
the  Girondists, — Jacobins  prepare  to  attack  tlie  Palais  Royal^  but  ewe  Rlh 
pulsed — Repair  to  the  Convention^  wlio  recall  the  Commission  of  Twelve. — 
Jjouvet  and  other  Girondist  Leaders  fiyfrom  Paris, — CoTtvention  go  forth 
in  Procession  to  Expostulate  with  the  People — Forced  back  to  thar  Mali, 
and  compelled  to  Decree  the  Accusation  of  Thirty  of  their  Body, — Girondists 
finally  Ruined — and  their  Principal  Leaders  perish  in  Prison^  bjf  tkg 
Guillotine^  and  by  FamiAe, — Close  of  their  History. 


While  the  Republic  was  thus  indulging  the  full  tyranny  of  irresistible 
cess  over  the  remains  of  the  royal  family,  it  seemed  about  to  sustain  a  severe 
shock  from  one  of  its  own  children,  who  had  arisen  to  eminence  by  its  paths. 
This  was  Dumouriez,  whom  we  left  victor  at  Jemappes,  and  conqueror,  in 
consequence,  of  the  Flemish  provinces.  These  fair  possessions,  the  Conven- 
tion, without  a  moment's  hesitation,  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  France ;  and 
proceeded  to  pour  down  upon  them  their  tax-gatherers,  commissaries,  and 
every  other  denomination  of  spoilers,  who  not  only  robbed  without  ceremony 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  but  insulted  their  religion  by  pillaging  and  de&cin^ 
their  churches,  set  their  laws  and  privileges  at  contempt,  and  tyrannized  over 
them  in  the  very  manner,  which  had  so  recently  induced  the  Flemings  to  ofier 
resistance  to  their  own  hereditary  princes  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

Dumouriez,  naturally  proud  of  his  conquest,  felt  for  those  who  had  surrendered 
to  his  arms  upon  assurance  of  being  well  treated,  and  was  sensible  that  hb  own 
honour  and  influence  were  aimed  at ;  and  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  Conven- 
tion to  make  use  of  his  abilities  only  as  their  implements,  and  to  keep  his  army 
in  a  state  of  comj^ete  dependence  upon  themselves. 

The  general,  on  the  contrary,  had  the  ambition  as  well  as  the  talents  of  a 
conqueror ;  ho  considered  his  army  as  the  means  of  attaining  the  victories, 
which,  without  him,  they  could  not  have  acliicved,  and  he  desired  to  retain  it 
under  his  own  immediate  command,  as  a  combatant  wishes  to  keep  hold  of  the 
sword  which  he  has  wielded  with  success.  He  accounted  himself  strongly 
possessed  of  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers,  and  therefore  thought  himself  qualified 
to  play  the  part  of  military  umpire  i^  the  divisions  of  the  state,  which  La 
Fayette  had  attempted  in  vain  ;  and  it  was  with  this  view,  doubtless,  that  he 
undertook. that  expedition  to  Paris,  in  which  he  vainly  attempted  a  mediation 
in  behalf  of  the  King. 

Aflor  leaving  Paris,  Dumouriez  seems  to  have  abandoned  Louis  personally 
to  his  fate,  yet  still  retaining  hopes  to  curb  the  headlong  course  of  the  Revoh^ 
tion. 

Two  plans  presented  themselves  to  his  fertile  invention,  nor  can  it  be  known 
w^ith  certainty  to  which  he  most  inclined.  He  may  have  entertained  the  idea 
of  prevailing  upon  the  army  to  decide  for  the  youthful  Dauphin  to  be  their 
Constitutional  King ;  or,  as  many  have  thought,  it  may  better  have  suited  his 
personal  views  to  have  recommended  to  the  tlu'one  a  gallant  young  prince  of 
the  blood,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  his  army,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
miserable  Duke  of  Orleans.     Such  a  change  of  dynasty  might  be  supposed  to 
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limit  the  wishes  of  the  proposed  sovereign  to  that  share  of  power  intniBted  to 
lum  by  the  Revolution,  since  he  would  have  had  no  title  to  the  crown  save 
'^vhat  arose  from  the  Constitution.     But,  to  qualify  himself  in  either  case  to  act 
as  the  supreme  head  of  the  army,  independent  of  the  National  Convention,  it 
^was  necessary  that  Dumouriez  should  pursue  his  conquests,  act  upon  the  plan 
laid  down  by  the  ministers  at  Paris,  and  in  addition  to  his  title  of  victor  in 
Belgiuni,  add  that  of  conqueror  of  Holland.     He  commenced^  accordingly ,•  an 
invasion  of  the  latter  country,  with  some  prospect  of  success.     But  though  he 
took  Gertruydenberg,  and  blockaded  Bergen-op-Zoom,  he  was  repulsed  from 
Williamstadt ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  received  information  that  an  army  of 
Austrians,  under  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  a  general  of  eminence,  though 
belonging  to  the  old  military  school  of  Germany,  was  advancing  into  Flandera. 
Dumouriez  retreated  from  Holland  to  make  a  stand  against  these  new  enemies, 
and  was  again  unfortunate.     The  French  were  defeated  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  their  new  levies  almost  entirely  dispersed.     Chagrined  with  this  disaster, 
Dumouriez  gave  an  imprudent  loose  i6  the  warmth  of  his  temper.     Following 
the  (Mse  step  of  La  Fayette,  in  menacing  before  he  was  prepared  to  strike,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Convention,  threatening  the  Jacobin  party  with  the  indig- 
nation of  his  army.     This  was  on  the  12th  March  1793,  and  six  days  after- 
wards he  was  again  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Neerwinden. 

It  must  have  been  extremely  doubtful,  whether,  in  the  very  pitch  of  victory, 
Dumouriez  possessed  enough  of  individual  influence  over  his  am^,  to  have  in« 
clined  them  to  declare  against  the  National  Convention.  The  forces  which  he 
conunanded  were  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  regular  army,  long  em- 
bodied, and  engaged  perhaps  for  years  in  difficult  enterprises,  and  in  foreign 
countries,  where  such  a  force  exists  as  a  community  only  by  their  military  rela- 
tions to  each  other;  where  the  common  soldiers  know  no  other  home  than  their 
tents,  and  no  other  direction  than  the  voice  of  their  officers;  and  the  officers  no 
other  laws  than  the  pleasure  of  the  gcneraL  Such  armies,  holdmg  themselves 
independent  of  the  civi>  authorities  of  their  country,  came  at  length,  through 
the  habit  of  long  wars  and  dbtant  conquests,  to  exist  in  the  French  empire,-  and 
upon  such  rested  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Imperial  throne;  but  as  yet,  the 
troops  of  the  Republic  consisted  either  of  the  regiments  revolutionized,  when 
the  great  change  had  offered  commissions  to  privates,  and  batons  to  subalterns, 
or  of  new  levies,  who  had  their  very  existence  through  the  Revolution,  and 
whose  common  nickname  of  Carmagnols,  expressed  their  Republican  origin 
and  opinions.  Such  troops  might  obey  the  voice  of  the  general  on  the  actual 
fidd  of  battle,  but  were  not  very  amenable  even  to  the  ordinary  course  of  dis- 
cipline elsewhere,  and  were  not  likely  to  exchange  their  rooted  political  princi- 
ples, with  all  the  ideas  of  license  connected  with  them,  at  Dumouriez's  word 
of  command,  as  they  would  have  changed  their  front,  or  have  adopted  any 
routme  military  movement.  Still  less  were  they  likely  implicitly  to  obey  this 
commander,  when  the  prestige  of  his  fortune  seemed  in  the  act  of  abandoning 
him,  and  least  of  al!<,  when  they  foimd  him  disposed  to  make  a  compromise  witJi 
the  very  foe  who  had  defeated  him,  and  perceived  that  he  negotiated,  by  aban- 
doning his  conquests  to  the  Austrians,  to  purchase  the  opportunity  or  permission 
of  executing  the  counter-revolution  which  he  proposed. 

Nevertheless,  Dumouriez,  cither  pushed  on  by  an  active  and  sanguine  tem- 
per, or  being  too  far  advanced  to  retreat,  endeavoured,  by  intrigues  in  his  own 
army,  and  an  understanding  with  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  to  render  himself 
strong  enough  to  overset  the  reipning  pnrty  in  the  Convention,  and  restore,  with 
some  modifications,  the  Constitution  of  1791.  He  expressed  this  purpose  with 
imprudent  openness.  Several  generals  of  division  declared  against  his  scheme* 
He  failed  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  fortresses  of  Lisle,  Valenciennes,  and 
Cond^.  Another  act  of  imprudence  aggravated  the  unpopularity  into  which 
ho  began  to  faU  with  his  army.     Four  Comraissionore  of  the  Convention  re- 
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mon^ated  publicly  on  the  course  he  was  pursuing.  Duinourlex,  not  oontenlieii 
with  arresting  them,  had  the  imprudence  to  send  them  to  the  camp  of  the  Ajdv- 
trians  prisoners,  thus  delivering  up  to  the  pubtic  enemy  the  rq>resentatiFe8  o€ 
the  government  under  which  he  was  appointed,  and  for  which  he  had  hithertx> 
acted,  and  proclaiming  his  alliance  with  the  invaders  whom  he  was  commiwwop- 
ed  to  opposeu 

All  this  rash  conduct  disunited  the  tie  between  Dumouriez  and  his  smny. 
The  resstance  to  his  authority  became  general,  and  finally,  it  was  with 
difficulty  and  danger  that  "he  made  his  escape  to  the  Austrian  camp,  with 
young  friend  the  Duke  de  Chartres. 

All  that  thb  able  and  ambitious  man  saved  in  his  retreat  was  merely  his 
of  which  he  spent  some  years  afterwards  in  Grerman'y,  c(Hicluding  it  in  Eogland 
about  1822,  witliout  a^in  making  any  figure  in  the  political  horizon.*  Thns, 
the  attempt  of  Dumouriez,  to  use  military  force  to  stem  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution,  failed,  like  that  of  La  Fayette  some  months  before.  To  use  a 
medical  similie,  the  imposthume  was  not  yet  far  enough  advanced,  and 
ciently  come*  to  a  head,  to  be  benefited  by  the  use  of  the  lancet. 

Meanwhile,  the  Convention,  though  triumphant  over  the  schemes  of  the 
volted  general,  was  divided  by  the  two  parties  to  whom  its  waUs  served  for  an 
arena,  in  which  to  aim  against  each  other  the  most  deadly  blows.  It  was  now 
manifest  that  the  strife  must  end  tragically  for  one  of  the  parties,  and  all  circum- 
stances pointed  out  the  Girondists  as  the  victims.  They  had  indeed  still  the 
command  of  majorities  in  the  Convention,  especially  when  the  votes  were  taken 
by  scRitiny  or  ballot;  on  which  occasions  the  feebler  deputies  of  the  Plain 

Sould  give  their  voice  according  to  their  consciences,  without  its  being  known 
liat  they  had  done  so.  Rut  in  open  debate,  and  when  the  members  voted  tnoa 
voce^  amongst  the  intimidating  cries  and  threats  of  tribpnes  filled  by  an^  infiiri- 
ated  audience,  the  spirit  of  truth  and  justice  seemed  too  nearly  allied  to  that  of 
qiartyrdom,  to  be  prevalent  generally  amongst  men  who  made  their  own  safety- 
the  rule  of  their  political  conduct.  The  party,  however,  continued  for  several 
months  to  exercise  the  duties  of  administration,  and  to  make  such  a  struggle  in 
the  Convention  as  could  be  achieved  by  oratory  and  reasoning,  against  under- 
hand intrigue,  supported  by  violent  declamation,  and  which  was,  upon  the  least 
signal,  sure  of  the  aid  of  actual  brutal  violence. 

The  Girondists,  we  have  seen,  had  aimed  decrees  of  the  Assembly  at  the 
triumvirate,  and  a  plot  was  now  laid  among  the  Jacobins,  to  xepay  that  intended 
distinction  by  the  actual  strokes  of  the  axe,  or,  failing  that,  of  the  dagger. 

When  the  news  of  Dumouriez^s  defection  arrived,  the  Jacobins,  always  alert 
in  prepossessing  the  public  mind,  held  out  the  Girondists  as  the  associates  of 
the  revolted  general.  It  was  on  them  whom  they  directed  the  public  animosity, 
great  and  furious  in  proportion  to  tlie  nature  of  the  crisis.  That  majority  of  the 
Convention,  whom  the  traitor  Dumouriez  affirmed  was  sound,  and  with  which 
he  acted  in  concert,  intimated,  according  to  the  Jacobins,  the  Girondists  the 
allies  of  his  treasons.  They  called  out  in  the  Convention,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
for  a  tribunal  of  judgment  fit  to  decide  on  such  crimes,  without  the  delays  arismg 
from  ordinary  forms  of  pleading  and  evidence,  and  without  even  the  intervention 
of  a  jury.  The  Girondists  ppposed  this?  measure,  and  the  debate  was  violent 
In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  days,  an  insurrection  of  the  people  was 
prepared  by  the  Jacobins,  as  upon  the  20th  June  and  10th  of  August.  It 
ought  to  have  broken  out  upon  the  10th  of  March,  which  was  the  day  destined 
to  put  an  end  to  the  ministerial  party  by  a  general  massacre.  But  the  Giron- 
dists received  early  intelligence  of  what  was  intended,  and  absented  themselves 
from  the  Conventioq  on  the  day  of  peril.     A  body  of  Federates  from  Brest, 


*  Diimounez  was  a  man  of  pleating  nuionera  and  lively  conTertation.    He  lived  ia  redrwneat* 
n«ar  Ealing,  in  Middlotex,  and  died  onljr  within  theae  laat  two  or  three  yean. 
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about  400  strongs  were  also  detached  in  their  favour  by  Kevelegaiif  one  of  ther 
deputies  fix>m  the  ancient  province  of  Bretagne,  and  who  was  a  zealous  Giron- 
dist. The  precaution,  however  slight,  was  sufficient  for  the  time.  The  men 
who  were  prepared  to  murder,  were  unwilling  to  fight,  however  strong  the  odds 
on  their  side ;  and  the  mustering  of  the  Jacobin  braves  proved,  on  this  occasion^ 
an  empty  menace. 

Duly  improved,  a  discovered  conspiracy  is  generally  of  advantage  to  the  party 
against  which  it  was  framed.  But  Vergniaud,  when,  in  a  subsequent  sitting, 
he  denounced  to  the  Convention  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  to  pot  to  death 
a  number  of  the'  deputies,  was  contented  to  impute  it  to  the  influence  of  the 
ainlocFacy,  of  the  nobles,  the  priests,  and  the  emissaries  of  Pitt  and  Coburg ; 
thus  suffering  the  Jacobins  to  escape  every  imputation  of  that  blame,  which  all 
the  world  knew  attached  to  them,  and  to  them  only.  He  was  loudly  applauded. 
Marat,  who  rose  after  him,  was  applauded  as  loudly,  and  the  Revolixtionary 
Tribunal  was  established. 

Loinet,  who  exclaims  against  Vergniaud  for  his  pusillanimity,  says,  that  the 
orator  alleged  in  his  excuse,  ^^  the  danger  of  incensing  violent  men,  already 
capable  of  all  excesses.*'  They  had  come  to  the  boar-chase,  they  had  roused 
bim  and  provoked  his  anger,  and  now  they  felt,  too  late,  that  they  lacked  weap- 
ons with  which  to  attack  the  irritated  monster.  The  plot  of  the  10th  March 
had  been  compared  to  that  of  the  Catholics  on  the  5th  November,  in  England. 
It  had  been  described  in  the  Moniteur  as  a  horrible  conspiracy,  by  which  a 
company  of  ruffians,  assuming  the  title  oi  de  la  Glaciere^  in  remembrance  of 
the  massacre  of  A.vignon,  surrounded  the  hall  for  two  days,  with  the  purpose 
of  dissolving  the  National  Convention  by  force,  and  putting  to  death  a  great 
proportion  of  the  deputies.  Yet  the  Convention  passed  over,  without  effective 
prosecution  of  any  kind,  a  crime  of  so  enormous  a  die ;  and  in  doing  so,  showed 
themselves  more  afraid  of  immediate  personal  consequences,  than  desirous  of 
seizing  an  opportunity  to  rid  France  of  the  horrible  faction  by  whom  tliey  were 
scourged  and  menaced. 

In  the  midst  of  next  month  the  Jacobins  became  the  assailants,  proud,  it 
may  be  supposed,  of  the  impunity  under  which  they  had  been  sheltered.  Robes- 
pierre impeached  by  name  the  leaders  of  the  Girondists,  as  accomplices  of  Du- 
mouriez.  But  it  was  not  in  the  Convention  where  Robespierre^s  force  lay. 
Goadet,  with  great  eloquence,  repelled  the  charge,  anii  in  his  turn  denounced 
Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins.  He  proclaimed  to  the  Convention  that  they  sat 
and  debated  under  raised  sabres  and  poniards,  which  a  mementos  signal  could 
let  loose  on  them ;  and  he  read  from  the  Journal  conducted  by  Marat,  an  appeal, 
calling  on  the  people  to  rise  in  insurrection.  Fear  and  shame  gave  the  Con- 
vention momentary  courage.  They  passed  a  decree  of  accusation  against 
Marat,  who  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  for  a  few  days. 

Buzot,  it  may  be  remarked,  censures  this  decree  against  Marat  as  impolitic, 
seeing  it  was  tlie  first  innovation  affecting  the  inviolability  of  the  persons  of  the 
deputies.  In  point  of  principle  he  is  certainly  right ;  but  as  to  any  practical 
efiects  resulting  from  this  breach  of  privilege,  by  reprisals  on  the  other  side,  we 
are  quite  sceptical.  Whatever  violence  was  done  to  the  Girondists,  at  the  end 
ofthe  conffict,  was  sure  to  have  befallen  them,  whether  Marat  had  been  arrested 
or  not.  Precedents  were  as  useless  to  such  men,  as  a  vizard  to  one  of  their 
ruffians.     Both  could  do  their  business  barefaced. 

The  Convention  went  farther  than  tlie  decree  of  accusation  against  Marat; 
and  for  the  first  time  showed  their  intention  to  make  a  stand  against  the  Jaco- 
bins. They  nominated  a  commission  of  Twelve  Members,  some  Girondists, 
some  neutrals,  to  watch  over  and  repress  the  movements  of  such  citizens  as 
should  seem  disposed  to  favour  anarchy. 

The  Convention  were  not  teng  of  learning  the  character  of  the  opposition 
which  they  had  now  defied.    Pnuche,  Mayor  of  Paris,  and.  one  of  the  worst  mea 
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pf  the  Reyolution,  appeared  at  tiie  bar  of  the  Convention  with  two  thousandl 
petitioners,  as  they  were  called.  They  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  sections, 
the  arrest  of  twenty-two  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Girondist  leaders. 
The  Convention  got  rid  of  the  petition  by  passing  to  the  order  of  the  day.  But 
the  courage  of  the  anarchbts  was  greatly  increased ;  and  they  saw  that  they 
had  only  to  bear  down  with  repeated  attacks  an  enemy  who  had  no  fortificaticNfi 
save  the  &ail  defences  of  the  law,  which  it  was  the  pride  of  the  Jacobins  to 
surmount  and  to  defy.  Their  demand  of  proscription  against  these  unfortunate 
deputies  was  a  measure  from  which  they  never  departed;  and  their  audacity  in 
urging  it  placed  that  party  on  the  defensive,  who  ought,  in  all  reason,  to  bave 
been  active  in  the  attack. 

The  Girondists,  however,  felt  the  extremity  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and 
sensible  of  the  great  advantage  to  be  attained  by  being  the  assailants  in  such  a 
struggle,  they  endeavoured  to  regain  the  offensive. 

The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  to  which  Marat  had  been  sent  by  the  decree  of 
accusation,  knew  their  business  too  well  to  convict  any  one,  much  less  such  a 
distinguished  patriot,  who  was  only  accused  of  stimulating  the  people  to  exer- 
cise the  sacred  right  of  insurrection.  He  was  honourably  acquitted,  after 
scarcely  the  semblance  of  a  trial,  and  brought  back  to  his  place  in  the  Conven- 
tion, crowned  with  a  civic  coronet,  and  accompanied  by  a  band  of  such  deter- 
mined ruffians  as  were  worthy  to  form  his  body-guard.  They  insisted  on  filing^ 
through  the  hall,  while  a  huge  pioneer,  their  spokesman,  assured  the  Convention 
that  the  people  loved  Marat,  and  that  the  cause  of  Marat  and 'the  people  would 
always  be  the  same. 

Meanwhile,  the  Committee  of  Twelve  proceeded  against  the  Terrorists  with 
some  vigour.  One  of  the  most  furious  provokers  of  insurrection  and  murder 
was  Hebert,  a  devoted  Jacobin,  substitute  of  the  Procureur  Syndic  of  the 
Community.  Speaking  to  this  body,  who  now  exercised  the  whole  powers  of 
magistracy  in  Paris,  this  man  had  not  blushed  to  demand  the  heads  of  three 
hundred  deputies.     He  was  arrested  and  committed  to  prison. 

This  decisive  action  ought  in  policy  to  have  been  followed  by  other  steps 
equally  firm.  The  Girondists,  by  displaying  confidence,  might  surely  have 
united  to  themselves  a  large  number  of  the  neutral  party;  and  might  have 
established  an  interest  in  the  sections  of  Paris,  consisting  of  men,  who,  thoug^h 
timid  without  leaders,  held  in  deep  horror  the  revolutionary  faction,  and  trem- 
bled for  their  families  and  their  property,  if  put  under  the  guardianship,  as  it  hod 
been  delicately  expressed,  of  tlie  rabble  of  the  fauxbourgs.  The  very  show  of 
four  hundred  Bretons  had  disconcerted  the  whole  conspiracy  of  the  10th  of 
March;  and  therefore,  with  a  moderate  support  of  determined  men,  statesmen 
of  a  more  resolute  and  practised  character  than  these  theoretical  pbilosophersi, 
might  have  bid  defiance  to  the  mere  mob  of  Paris,  aided  by  a  few  hundreds  of 
hired  rufiians.  At  the  worst  they  would  have  perished  in  attempting  to  save 
their  country  from  the  most  vile  and  horrible  tyranny. 

The  Girondists,  however,  sat  in  the  Convention,  like  wild-fowl  wlien  the  liawk 
is  abroad,  afraid  either  to  remam  where  they  were,  or  to  attempt  a  flight.  Yet, 
as  they  could  make  no  armed  interest  in  Paris,  there  was  much  to  induce  them 
to  quit  the  metropolis,  and  seek  a  place  of  free  deliberation  elsewhere.  France, 
indeed,  was  in  such  a  state,  that  had  these  unfortunate  experimentalists  pos- 
sessed any  influence  in  almost  any  department,  they  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
bring  friends  around  tl)em,  if  they  had  effected  a  retreat  to  it.  Versailles  seems 
to  have  been  thought  of  as  the  scene  of  their  adjournment,  by  those  who  nour- 
ished such  an  idea ;  and  it  was  believed  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  re- 
pentsmt  of  the  part  they  had  played  in  driving  from  them  the  royal  family  and 
the  Legislative  Body,  would  have  stood  in  their  defence.  But  neither  from  the 
public  journals  and  histories  of  the  time,  nor  from  the  private  memoirs  of  Buzot, 
Barbaroux,  or  Louvet,  does  it  appear  that  these  m&tuated  philosophers  thought 
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either  of  flight  or  defence.  Xhey  appear  to  have  resembled  the  wretched  ani- 
mal, whose  chance  of  escape  firom  its  enemies  rests  only  in  the  pitiful  cries 
^vhich  it  utters  when  seized.  Their  whole  system  was  a  castle  in  the  air,  anid 
'^vhen  it  vanished  they  could  only  sit  down  and  lament  over  it.  On  the  other 
band,  it  must  be  allowed  to  the  Girondists,  that  the  inefficiency  and  imbecility 
of  their  conduct  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  personal  cowardice.  Enthusiasts 
in  their  political  opinions,  they  saw  their  ruin  approaching,  waited  for  it,  and 
•dared  it ;  but  like  that  of  the  monarch  they  had  been  so  eager  to  dethrone,  and 
l>y  dethroning  whom  they  had  made  way  for  their  own  ruin,  their  resolution  was 
of  a  passive,  not  an  active  character;  patient  and  steady  to  endure  wrong,  but 
inefficient  where  the  object  was  to  do  right  towards  themselves  and  France. 

For  many  nights  these  unhappy  and  devoted  deputies,  still  possessed  of  the 
ministerial  power,  were  so  far  from  being  able  to  ensure  their  own  safety,  or  that 
of  the  country  under  their  nominal  government,  that  they  had  shifted  about  from 
one  place  of  rendezvous  to  another,  not  daring  to  occupy  their  own  lodgings, 
and  usually  remaining,  three  or  four  together,  armed  for  defence  of  their  lives, 
in  such  places  of  secrecy  and  safety  as  they  could  devise. 

It  was  on  the  night  preceding  the  30th  of  May,  that  Louvet,  with  five  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Girondist  party,  had  absconded  into  such  a  retreat, 
more  like  robbers  afraid  of  the  police  than  legislators,  when  the  tocsin  was  rung 
at  dead  of  night.  Rabaud  de  Saint  Etienne,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  party  for  humanity  and  resolution,  received  it  as 
a  death-knell,  and  continued  to  repeat.  Ilia  suprema  dies,  . 

Tb^  alarm  was  designed  to  raise  the  suburbs ;  but  in  this  task'  the  Jacobina 
do  not  seem  to  have  had  the  usual  facilities — at  least  they  began  by  putting  their 
bloodhounds  on  a  scent,  upon  which  they  thought  them  likely  to  run  inore  readily 
than  the  mere  murder  or  arrest  of  twenty  or  thirty  deputies  of  the  Convention. 
They  devised  one  which  suited  admirably,  both  to  alarm  the  wealthier  citizens, 
and  teach  them  to  be  contented  with  looking  to  their  own  safety,  and  to  ani- 
mate the  rabble  with  the  hope  of  plunder.  The  rumour  was  spread,  that  the 
section  of  La  Butte-des-Motdins,  comprehending  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  most 
wealthy  shops  in  Paris,  had  become  counter-revolutionary — had  displayed  the 
white  cockade,  and  were  declaring  for  the  Bourbons. 

Of  this  not  a  word  was  true.  The  citizens  of  the  Palais  Royal  were  disposed 
perhaps  to  royalty-— certainly  for  a  quiet  and  established  government — ^but  loved 
their  own  shops  much  better  than  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  had  no  intention 
of  placing  them  in  jeopardy  either  for  king  or  kaisar.  They  heard  with  alarm 
the  accusation  against  them,  mustered  in  defence  of  their  property,  shut  the 
gates  of  the  Palais  Royal,  which  admits  of  being  strongly  defended,  turned 
cannon  with  lighted  matches  upon  the  mob  as  they  approached  their  precincts, 
and  showed,  in  a  way  sufficient  to  intimidate  the  rabble  of  Saint  Antoine,  that 
though  the  wealthy  burgesses  of  Paris  might  abandon  to  the  mob  the  care  of 
loBng  kings  and  changing  ministries,  they  had  no  intention  whatsoever  to  yield 
np  to  them  the  charge  of  their  counters  and  tills.  Five  sections  were  under 
arms  and  ready  to  act.  Not  one  of  the  Girondist  party  seems  to  have  even 
V^empted  to  point  out  to  them,  that  by  an  exertion  to  preserve  the  independence 
orfilc  Convention,  they  might  rid  themselves  for  ever  of  the  domination,  under 
which  all  who  had  property,  feeling,  or  education,  were  rendered  slaves  by  these 
recurring  insurrections.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  Raffd,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  section  of  La  Butte-des-Moulins,  had  actua]j||r  marched  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Convention  on  the  10th  of  March,  tiien,  as  now,  besieged  by 
an  armed  force.  , 

Left  to  themselves,  the  sections  who  were  in  arms  to  protect  order,  thought 
it  enough  to  provide  against  the  main  danger  of  the  moment.  The  sight  of 
their  array,  and  of  their  deteimined  appearance,  fiur  more  than  their  three- 
coloured  cockades,  and  cries  of  ^*  Vive  la  Republique,*'  were  sufficient  to  make 
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the  insurgents  recogmze  those  as  good  citizens,  who  could  not  be  convicted 
tnctvi^m  without  a  bloody  combat. 

They  were^  however,  at  length  made  to  comprehend  by  their  leaders,  that 
the  busineiss  to  be  done  lay  in  the  Hall  of  the  Convention,  and  that  the  ezertioisB 
of  each  active  citizen  were  to  entitle  him  to  forty  ecus  for  the  day's  work.     In 
the  whole  affair  there  was  so  much  of  cold  trick,  and  so  httle  popular  entbii- 
«asm,  that  it  is  difficult  to  beUeve  that  the  plotters  might  not  have  been  counter- 
mined  and  blown  to  the  moon  with  their  own  petard,  had  there  been  active 
spirit  or  practical  courage  on  the  side  of  those  who  were  the  assailed  party. 
But  we  see  no  symptoms  of  either.     The  Convention  were  surrounded  by  tba 
rabble,  and  menaced  in  the  grossest  terms.     Under  the  general  terror  inspired 
by  their  situation,  they  finally  recalled  the  Commission  of  Twelve,  and  aet 
Hebert  at  liberty; — concessions  which,  though  short  of  those  which  the  Jacobins 
had  determined>  to  insist  upon,  were  such  as  showed  that  the  power  of  the 
Girondists  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  that  the  Convention  itself  might  be  over- 
awed at  the  pleasure  of  whomsoever  should  command  the  mob  of  Paris. 

The  Jacobins  were  now  determined  to  follow  up  their  blow,  by  destroying 
the  enemy  whom  they  had  disarmed.  The  2d  of  June  was  fixed  for  this  pur- 
pose. Louvet,  and  some  others  of  the  Girondist  party,  did  not  choose  to  aivait 
the  issue,  but  fled  from  Paris.  To  secure  the  rest  of  the  devoted  party,  the 
barriers  of  the  city  were  shut. 

On  this  decisive  occasion  the  Jacobins  had  not  trusted  entirely  to  the 
efficiency  of  their  suburb  forces.  They  had  also  under  their  orders  about  two 
thousand  Federates,  who  were  encamped  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and  had  been 
long  tutored  in  the  part  they  had  to  act.  They  harnessed  guns  and  howitzers, 
prepared  grape-shot  and  shells,  and  actually  beated  shot  red-hot,  as  if  their  pur- 
pose had  been  to  attack  some  strong  fortress,  instead  of  a,  hall  filled  with  the 
unarmed  representatives  of  the  people.  Henriot,  commander-general  of  the 
armed  force  of  Paris,  a  fierce,  ignorant  man,  entirely  devoted  to  the  Jacobin 
interest,  took  care,  in  posting  the  armed  force  which  arrived  from  all  hand* 
around  the  Convention,  to  station  those  nearest  to  the  Legislative  Body,  whose 
dispositions  with  regard  to  them  were  most  notoriously  violent.  They  were 
thus  entirely  surromded  as  if  in  a  net,  and  the  Jacobins  had  litUe  more  to  de 
than  to  select  their  victims. 

The  universal  cry  of  the  armed  men  who  surrounded  the  Convention,  was 
for  a  decree  of  death  <x  outlawry  against  twenty-two  members  of  the  Girondist 
party,  who  had  been  pointed  out,  by  the  petition  of  Pache,  and  by  subsequent 
petitions  of  the  most  inflammatory  nature,  as  accomplices  of  Dumouriez,  ene* 
mies  of  the  good  city  of  Pkris,  and  traitors,  who  meditated  a  federative  instead 
of  an  indivisible  Republic.    This  list  of  proscription  included  the  ministeis. 

The  Convention  were  in  a  dreadful  situation ;  it  was  manifest  that  the  arm 
of  strong  force  was  upon  them.  Those  who  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Girondist  party,  were  struck  and  abused  as  they  entered  the  hall,  hooted  a<id 
threatened  as  they  arose  to  deliver  their  opinion.  The  members  were  no  longed 
free  to  speak  or  vote.  There  could  be  no  detibcNtation  within  the  Assembly, 
while  such  a  scene  of  tumult  and  friry  continued  and  increased  without. 
-  Barreie,  leader,  as  we  have  sdd,  of  the  Plain,  or  neutral  party,  who  thought 
with  the  Girondists  in  conscience,  and  acted  with  the  Jacobins  in  fear,  proposed 
one  of  those  seemingly  moderate  measures,  which  involve  as  sore  d»»tructioi| 
to  those  who  adont  them,  as  if  their  character  were  more  decimvely  hostile. 
With  complimenff^o  their  good  intention^  with  lamentations  for  the  emergency, 
he  entreated  the  proscribed  Girondists  to  sacrifice  themselves,  as  the  unhappy 
sulyects  of  disunion  in  the  Republic,  and  to  resign  their  character  of  deputiei. 
The  Convention,  he  said,  would  then  declare  them  under. the  protection  of  tbs 
law, — as  if  they  were  not  invissted  with  that  protection  while  they  were  con- 
victed of  no  crime,  and  clothed  at  tbs  same  time  with  the  invioiabiiify^  €<*  which 
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i»e  advised  tbem  to  divest  tbemaelves.  It  was  as  if  a  man  were  lequested  40^ 
lay  aside  his  armour,  on  the  promise  that  the  ordinaiy  garments  which  h<^ 
'wore  under  it  should  be  rendered  impenetrable. 

But  a  Frenchman  is  easily  induced  to  do  that  to  which  he  is  provoked,  as  in- 
volving a  point  of  honour.    This  treacherous  advice  was, adopted  by  Isnard, 
I>u88auz,  and  others  of  the  proscribed  deputies,  who  were  thus  persuaded  to 
mbandon  what  defences  remained  to  them,  in  hopes  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  an 
enemy,  too  inveterate  to  entertain  feeUngs  of  generosity. 

Lanjuinais  maintained  a  more  honourable  struggle.  ^  Expect  not  from  me,*' 
lie  said  to  the  Convention,  ^^  to  hear  either  of  submission,  or  resignation  of  my 
official  character.  Am  I  free  to  offer  such  a  resignation,  or  are  you  free  to 
receive  it?'*  As  he  would  have  turned  his  eloquence  against  Robespierre  and 
the  Jacobins,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Legendre  and  Chabot  to  drag  him  frt>m 
the  tribune.  While  he  resisted  he  received  several  blows.  ^<  Cruel  men !"  he 
exclaimed — ^^The  Heathens  adorned  and  caressed  the  victims  whom  they  led 
to  the  slaughter — ^you  load  them  with  blows  and  insult.*' 

Shame  procured  him  a  moment's  hearing,  during  which  he  harangued  the 
Assembly  with  much  effect  on  the  baseness,  treachery,  cruelty,  and  impolicy, 
of  thus  surrendering  their  brethren  to  the  caU  of  a  blood-thirsty  multitude  inm 
without,  stimulated  by  a  vengefrJ  minority  of  their  own  members.  The  Con- 
▼ention  made  an  effort  to  free  themselves  from  the  toils  in  which  they  were 
entangled.  They  resolved  to  go  out  in  a  body,  and  ascertaip  what  respect 
would  be  paid  to  their  persons  by  the  arme^  force  assembled  around  them. 

They  sallied  forth  accordingly,  in  procession,  into  the  gardens  of  the  Tuil- 
leries,  the  Jacobins  alone  renrahiing  in  the  Hall ;  but  their  progress  was  pres- 
ently arrested  by  Henriot,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  military  st^,  and  a  largfi 
body  of  troops.  Every  passage  leading  from  iSe  gardens  was  secured  by 
soldiers.  Hie  President  read  the  decree  of  the  Assembly,  and  commanded 
Henriot's  obedience.  The  commandant  of  Paris  only  r^hed  by  reining  back 
his  horse,  and  commanding  the  troops  to  stand  to  their  arms.  ^  Return  to  your 
posts,"  he  said  to  the  terr&d  legislators ;  ^^  the  people  demand  the  traitors  who 
aie  in  the  bosom  of  your  Assembly,  and  will  not  depart  tiU  their  will  is  accom- 
plished.'* Marat  came  up  presently  afterwards  at  the  head  €€  a  select  band 
d  a  hundred  ruffians.  He  called  on  the  multitude  to  stand  firm  to  their  pur « 
iKise,  and  commanded  the  Convention,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  to  return  te 
their  place  of  meeting,  to  deliberate,  lind,  above  aD,  to  obev. 

The  Convention  re-entered  Uieir  Hall  in  the  last  degree  of  consternation,  pie- 
pared  to  sulmut  to  the  in&my  which  now  seemed  inevitable,  yet  k>athing  them* 
eelves  for  their  cowardice,  even  while  obeying  the  dictates  of  self-preservation. 
The  Jacobins  meanwhile  enhanced  their  denumd,  like  Her  who  send  the  hooka 
of  the  Sibyls.  Instead  of  twenty-two  deputies,  the  accusation  of  tldrty  was 
now  demanded.  Amid  terror  mingled  with  accfaunations,  the  decree  was 
dechred  to  be  carried.  Thb  doom  of  proscription  passed  on  the  motion  of 
Couthon ;  a  decrepid  being,  whose  lower  extremities  were  paralysed, — ^whose 
ben^olence  of  feeling  seemed  to  pour  itself  out  in  the  most  gmitle  expressioBs, 
ottered  in  the  most  irolodious  tones,— -whose  sensibility  led  lum  constantly  to 
foster  a  fovourite  spaniel  in  his  bosom,  tliat  he  might  have  something  on  which 
to  bestow  kindness  and  caresses, — ^but  who  was  at  heart  as  fierce  as  Dantoa, 
and  as  pitiless  as  Robespierre. 

Cheat  part  of  the  Convention  did  not  join  in  this  vote,  protestmg  loudly 
against  the  force  imposed  on  them.'  Several  of  the  prosciibicl  deputies  were 
arrested,  others  escaped  from  the  Hall  by  the  connivance  of  their  brethren,  and 
of  the  official  persons  attached  to  the  Convention,  some,  foreseijeing  their  fate, 
had  absented  themselves  from  the  meeting,  and  were  ahoidy  fled  from  Paris. 

Thus  foil,  without  a  blow  struck,  or  sword  drawn  in  their  defence,  the  party 
hi  the  Cenveotion  whieh  claimed  the  praise  of  acting  upon  pure  Repubhean 
Vol.  I.  2  0* 
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principles — wno  had  overthrown  the  throne,  and  led  the  way  to  anarchy,  merelj 
to  perfect  an  ideal  theory.     They  fell,  as  the  wisest  of  them  admitted,  dupes  to 
their  own  system,  and  to  the  vain  and  impracticable  idea  of  ruling  a  lar^e  and 
corrupt  empire,  by  the  motives  which  may  sway  a  small  and  virtuous  commiiiiitj. 
They  might,  as  they  too  late  discovered,  have  as  well  attempted  to  found  the 
Capitol  on  a  bottomless  and  quaking  marsh,  as  their  pretended  Republic  in  a 
country  like  France.  The  violent  revolutionary  expedients,  the  means  bj  wfaicfa 
they  acted,  were  turned  against  them  by  men,  whose  ends  were  worse  than 
their  own.     The  Girondists  had  gloried  in  their  share  of  the  triumphs  of  tbs 
10th  of  August;  yet  what  was  that  celebrated  day,  save  an  insurrection  of  the 
populace  against  the  constituted  authority  of  the  time,  as  those  of  the  31st  o^ 
May  and  2d  of  June  1 793,  under  which  the  Girondists  succumbed,  were  directed 
against  them  as  successors  in  the  government?    In  the  one  case,  a  Kin^  was 
dethroned ;  in  the  other,  a  government  or  band  of  ministers  dismissed.      And 
if  the  people  had  a  right,  as  the  Girondists  claimed  in  their  behalf,  to  act  as  the 
executioners  of  their  owu  will  in  the  one  instance,  it  is  difficult  to  see  upon 
what  principle  their  power  should  be  trammelled  in  the  other. 

In  the  important  process  against  the  King,  the  Girondists  had  shown  them- 
selves pusillanimous  ;-^desirous  to  save  the  life  of  a  guiltless  man,  they  dared 
not  boldly  vouch  his  innocence,  but  sheltered  themselves  under  evasions  which 
sacrificed  his  character,  while  they  could  not  protect  his  life.  Afler  committing 
this  great  error,  tliey  lost  every  chance  of  rallying  with  efficacy  under  their 
standard  what  might  remain  of  well-mtentioned  individuals  in  Paris  and  in 
France,  who,  if  they  had  seen  the  Girondists,  when  in  power,  conduct  them- 
selves with  firmness,  would  probably  rather  have  ranked  themselves  in  the  train 
of  men  who  were  friends  to  social  order,  however  republican  their  tenets,  than 
have  given  way  to  the  anarchy  which  was  doomed  to  ensue. 

Upon  all  their  own  faults,  whether  of  act  or  of  omission,  the  unfortunate 
Girondists  had  now  ample  time  to  meditate.  Twenty-two  of  their  leading 
members,  arrested  on  the  fatal  2d  of  June,  already  waited  their  doom  in  prison, 
while  the  others  wandered  on,  in  distress  and  misery,  through  the  difierent 
departments  of  France. 

The  fate  of  those  who  were  prisoners  was  not  very  long  suspended.  In 
abput  three  months  they  were  brought  to  trial,  and  convicted — of  RoyalUmf 
Such  was  the  temper  of  France  at  the  time,  and  so  gross  the  impositions  which 
might  be  put  upon  the  people,  that  the  men  in  the  empire,  who,  upon  abstract 
principle,  were  most  averse  to  monarchy,  and  who  had  sacrificed  even  their 
consciences  to  join  with  the  Jacobins  in  pulling  down  the  throne,  were  now 
accused  and  convicted  of  being  Royalists^  and  that  at  a  time  when  what  re- 
mained of  the  royal  family  was  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  the  imprisoned  Queen 
could  not  obtain  the  most  ordinary  book  for  the  use  of  her  son,  without  a  direct 
and  formal  application  to  the  Community  of  Paris.* 

When  the  Girondists  were  brought  before  the  tribunal,  the  people  seem  to 
have  shown  more  interest  in  men,  whose  distinguished  talents  had  so  often 
swayed  the  Legislative  Body,  than  was  altogether  acceptable  to  the  Jacobins^ 
who  were  induced  to  fear  some  difficulty  in  carrying  through  their  conviction. 
They  obtained  a  decree  from  the  Convention,  declaring  that  the  President  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  should  be  at  liberty  to  close  tlie  procedure  so  soon  as 
the  Jury  should  have  made  up  their  minds,  and  without  hearing  the  accused  in 
their  defence.  %This  frigj^tful  expedient  of  cutting  short  the  debate,  (jcotq^  la 
parole  vrns  the  phrase,)  was  often  resorted  to  on  those  revolutionary  trials. 
Unquestionably,  they  dreaded  the  reasoning  of  Brissot,  and  the  eloquence  of 
Vergniaud,  of  which  they  had  so  long  and  so  often  experienced  the  thunders. 

*  Witnen  the  followinff  entry  ia  the  mimitef  or  the  OommwtA,  on  t  day,  be  it  ranerked, 
betWiXt  the  $9th  May  and  the  9d  Jvnet  *^  ABtetntttc  AH  dtmaader  pew  Ma  ale  Is  iohwb  do  QU 
Bias  de  SantUUae— accords** 
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One  crime^ — and  it  was  a  fatal  ofience,  consideruig  before  what  judicature  they 
stood, — seems  to  have  been  made  out  by  Brissot^s  own  letters.     It  was  that  by 
-which  the  late  members  attempted  to  effect  a  combiuation  among  the  departs. 
nnents,  for  the  purpose  of  counterpoising,  if  possible,  the 'tremendous  influence 
'w^hich  the  capital  and  the  revolutionary  part  of  its  magistracy  exercised  over 
tlie  Convention,  whom  Paris  detained  prisoners  within  her  wiJls.    This  delin- 
quency alone  was  well  calculated  to  remove  all  scruples  from  the  minds  of  a 
jury,  selected  from  that  very  class  of  Parisians,  whose  dreadful  importance  would 
liave  been  altogether  annihilated  by  the  success  of  such  a  scheme.     The  ac- 
cused were  found  guilty  as  conspirators  against  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of 
the  Republic,  and  the  fiberty  and  safety  of  the  French  people.         *> 

When  the  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced,  one  of  their  number,  Valaz^, 
phmged  a  dagger  in  his  bosom.  The  rest  suffered  in  terms  of  the  sentence, 
and  were  conveyed  to  the  place  of  execution  in  tlie  same  tumbril  with  the 
bloody  corpse  of  their  suicide  colleague.  Brissot  seemed  downcast  and  unhappy. 
Fauchet,  a  renegade  priest,  showed  signs  of  remorse.  The  rest  affected  a  Ro- 
man resolution,  and  went  to  execution  singing  a  parody  on  the  Hymn  of  the 
Marseillois,  in  whiph  that  famous  composition  was  turned  against  the  Jacobins. 
7hey  had  long  rejected  the  aids  of  religion,  which,  early  received  and  cherished, 
would  have  guided  their  steps  in  prosperity,  and  sustained  them  in  adversity. 
Their  remaining  stay  was  only  that  of  the  same  vain  and  speculative  philosophy, 
which  had  so  deplorably  influenced  their  political  conduct. 

Those  members  of  the  Girondist  party,  who,  escaping  from  Paris  to  the  de- 
partments, avoided  their  fate  somewhat  longer,  saw  little  reason  to  pride  them- 
selves on  the  political  part  they  had  chosen  to  act.   They  found  the  eastern  and 
Bouthem  departments  in  a  ferment  against  Paris  and  the  Jacobins,  and  ready  to 
1106  in  arms;  but  they  became  aware,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  one  was  think- 
ing of  or  regretting  their  system  of  a  pure  republic,  the  motives  by  which  the 
inalcontentB  were  agitated  being  of  a  very  diflerent,  anti  far  more  practical 
character.     Great  part  of  the  nation,  all  at  least  of  better  feelings,  had  been 
deeply  affected  by  the  undeserved  &te  of  the  King,  and  the  cruelty  with  which 
his  frimily  had  been,  and  were  still  treated.     The  rich  feared  to  be  pillaged  and 
murdered  by  the  Jacobins;  the  poor  suffered  no  less  under  scarcity  of  grain, 
under  the  depreciation  of  assignats,  and  a  compulsory  levy  of  no  less  than  three 
hundred  thousand  men  over  France,  to  supply  the  enormous  losses  of  the  French 
army.    But  everywhere  the  insurrections  took  a  Royalist,  and  not  a  Republican 
character;  and  although  the  Girondists  were  received  at  Caen  and  elsewhere 
with  compassion  and  respect,  the  votes  they  had  given  in  the  King^s  trial,  and 
their  fanatic  zeal  for  a  kind  of  government  for  which  France  was  totaDy  unfitted, 
and  which  those  from  whom  they  obtained  refuge  were  far  from  desiring,  pre- 
vented their  playing  any  distinguished  part  in  the  disturbed  districts  of  the  West. 
Buzot  seems  to  see  this  in  the  true  sense.    ^^  It  is  certain,**  he  says,  *^  that  if 
we  could  have  rested  our  pretensions  upon  having  wished  to  establish  in  France 
a  moderate  government  <^  that  character,  which,  according  to  many  well- 
instructed  persons,  best  suited  the  people  of  France,"  (indicating  a  limited 
monarchy,)  ^^  we  might  have  entertaiiied  hopes  of  formii]^  a  formidable  coali- 
tion in  the  department  of  Calvados,  and  rallying  around  us  all  whom  ancient 
nrejudices  attached  to  royalty."     As  it  was,  they  were  only  regarded  as  a  few 
enthufflasts,  whom  the  example  of  America  had  induced  to  attempt  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  republic,  in  a  country  where  all  liopes  and  wishes,  save  those  of 
the  Jacobins,  and  the  vile  rabble  whAn  they  courted  and  governed,  were  turned 
towards  a  moderate  monarchy.     Buzot  also  observed,  that  the  many  violences 
and  atrocities,  forced  levies,  and  other  acts  of  opprc&sion  practised  in  the  name 
of  the  Republic,  had  di^usted  men  with  a  form  of  government,  where  cruelty 
teemed  to  rule  over  misery  by  the  sole  aid  of  terror.    With  more  candour  than 
lome  of  hia  eompanions,  he  avows  his  error,  and  admits  that  he  would,  at  this 
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doong  scene,  have  willingly  united  with  the  moderate  monarchista,  to  establkb 
royalty  under  tbe  ia^guard  of  constitutional  restraints. 

Seyeral  of  the  deputies,  Louvet,  Riouffe,  Barbaroux,  Pethion,  and  othefs, 
united  then^ves  with  a  body  of  Royalists  of  Bretegne,  to  whom  Genenl 
Wimjxfen  had  given  something  of  the  name  of  an  army,  but  which  never  attained 
th^  solidity  of  one.  It  was  defeated  at  Vernon,  and  never  afterwards  could  be 
again  assembled. 

The  proscribed  deputies^  at  first  with  a  few  anned  associates,  afterwards  en- 
tirely deserted,  wandered  through  the  country,  incurring  some  romantic  adFea- 
tures,  which  have  been  recorded  by  the  pen  of  their  historian,  Louvet.     At 
length,  six  of  the  party  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  means  of  transportation  to 
Bourdeauz,  the  capital  of  that  Crironde  from  which  their  party  derived  its  name, 
and  which  those  who  were  natives  of  it,  remembering  only  the  limited  society  in 
which  they  had  first  acquired  their  fiime,  had  described  as  possesnng  and  cber- 
hfaing  the  purest  principles  of  philosophical  freed<Hn.    Guadet  had  protested  to 
his  companions  in  misfortune  a  thousand  times,  that  if  liberal,  honourable,  and 
generous  sentiments  were  chased  from  every  other  comer  €f  France,  they  were 
nevertheless  sure  to  find  refuge  in  La  Qinmde.    The  proscribed  wanderers  had 
well  nigh  kissed  the  land  of  refuge,  when  they  disembarked,  as  in  a  country  of 
assured  protecti<Hi.    But  Bourdeaux  was  by  this  time  no  more  than  a  wealthy 
trading  town,  where  the  rich,  trembling  before  the  poor,  were  not  willing  to  in- 
crease their  own  imminent  danger,  by  intermeddling  with  the  misfortunes  of 
others.    All  doors,  or  nearly  so,  of  La  Gironde  itself,  were  shut  against  the 
Girondists,  and  they  wandered  outoasts  in  the  country,  suffering  every  eztremi^ 
of  toU  and  hunger,  and  twinging,  in  some  cases,  death  upon  the  friends  who 
ventured  to  afiford  them  refiige. 

Louvet  alone  escaped,  of  tiie  six  Girondists  who  took  refuge  in  their  own 
peci^ar  province.  Gaadet,  Salles,  and  the  enthusiastic  Barbaroux,  were  seized 
and  executed  at  Bourdeaux,  but  not  till  the  last  had  twice  attempted  suicide 
with  his  pislok.    Buzot  and  Pethion  killed  themselves  in  extremity,  and  were 
found  dead  in  a  field  of  com.    This  was  the  same  Pethion  who  had  been  so 
long  the  idol  of  the  Parisians,  and  who,  when  the  forfeiture  of  the  King  was 
resblved  on,  had  been  heard  to  say  with  simple  vanity,  '^  If  they  should  force 
«e  to  become  Regent  now,  I  cannot  see  any  means  by  which  I  can  avoid  it.*' 
Others  of  this  unhappy  party  shared  the  same  melai^holy  fate.     Condorcet, 
who  had  pronounced  has  vote  for  the  King's  life,  but  in  perpetual  fetters,  was 
urrested,  and  poisoned  himself.  Rabaud  de  St  Etienne  was  betrayed  by  a  friend 
in  whom  he  trusted,  and  was  executed.     Roland  was  found  dead  in  the  high 
road,  accomplishing  a  prophecy  of  his  wife,  whom  the  Jacobins  had  condemned   . 
to  death,  and  who  had  declared  her  conviction  that  her  husband  would  not  long 
survive  her.     That  remarkable  woman,  happy  if  her  high  talents  had,  in  youth, 
fUlen  under  the  direction  of  those  who  could  bettor  have  cultivated  them,  made 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  a  defence  more  manly  than  the  most  doquent 
of  the  Girondins.     Tbe  bystanders,  who  had  become  amateurs  in  craelty, 
were  as  much  delighted  with  her  deportment,  as  the  hunter  with  the  puUing 
down  a  noble  stag.    ^^  What  sense,**  they  said;  *^  what  wit,  what  courage! 
What  a  magnificent  spectacle  it  will  be  to  beiiold  such  a  woman  upcm  the 
scaffold  I'*   She  taaet  her  death  with  great  firmness,  and,  as  she  passed  the  statue 
of  Liberty,  on  her  road  to  execution,  she  exclaimed,  "Ah,  Liberty!  what 
crimes  are  comnnttod  in  thy  name!"         * 

About  forty-two  of  the  Girondist  deputies  perished  by  the  guillotine,  by 
suicide,  or  by  the  fatigue  of  their  wanderings.  About  twenty-four  escaped 
these  perils,  and  wore,  after  many  and  various  sufferings,  recalled  to  the  Con- 
vention, when  the  Jacobin  influence  was  destroyed.  They  owed  their  fall  to 
tbe  ftfntastie  philosophy  and  visionary  theories  which  they  had  adopted,  not 
less'^han  to  their  prssimiptuoos  confidence,  that  popular  assemblies,  when 
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^Lc^uated  bf  the  moet  vident  pereonal  feelings,  must  yield  to  the  weight  of  argu  ■ 

xsi^nt,  as  inaaimate  bodies  obey  the  impube  of  external  force ;  and  that  they 

~^nrbo  possess  the  highest  powers  of  oratory,  can,  by  mere  elocution,  take  the 

"W^ei^t  from  dubs,  the  edge  from  sabres,  and  the  angry  and  brutal  passions 

firom  those  who  wield  them.    They  made  no  further  figure  as  a  paity  in  any 

~  Tthe  state  changes  in  France ;  and,  in  relation  to  their  experimental  republic, 

Lay  remind  the  reader  of  the  presumpAious  champion  of  antiquity,  who  was 

Might  in  the  cleft  oak,  which  he  in  vain  attempted  to  rend  asunder.    History 

tias  no  more  to  say  on  the  subject  of  La  Gironde,  considered  as  a  party  name 
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Thc  Jacobins,  by  their  successive  victories  on  the  31st  May  and  l^d  June 
1793,  had  vanquished  and  driven  from  the  field  their  adversaries;  and  we  have 
already  seen  with  what  fury  they  had  pursued  their  scattered  enemies,  and 
dealt  among  them  vengeance  and  death.  But  the  situation  of  the  country,  both 
in  regard  to  external  and  internal  relations,  was  so  precarious,  that  it  required 
the  ex^tioQ  of  men  as  bold  and  unhesitating  as  now  assumed  the  guidance  of 
the  power  of  France,  to  exert  the  energies  necessary  to  repel  foreign  force,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  subdue  internal  dissension. 

We  have  seen  that  England  had  become  in  a  great  measure  divided  into  two 
large  parties,  one  of  which  continued  to  applaud  t£»  French  B^vohition,  althoujB^ 
the  wise  and  good  among  them  reprobated  its  excesses;  while  the  other,  with 
eyes  fixed  in  detestation  upon  the  cruelties,  confiscatioas,  and  horrors  of  every 
description  which  it  had  ^ven  rise  to,  lodced  on  the  very  name  of  this  great 
change, — ^though  no  doubt  comprdiending  much  good  as  well  as  ^vil<— with 
the  unnuxed  feelings  of  men  oontempla^ig  a  spectacle  equally  dreadilul  and 


The  afflur  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  the  approaefaing  fitte  of  the  King,  ex- 
cKed  general  interest  in  Britain ;  and  a  strong  inclination  became  visiUe  among 
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the  hi^er  and  middling  classes,  that  the  nation  should  take  up  arms,  and  inter- 
fere in  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  Louis. 

Mr  Pitt  had  been  making  up  his  mind  to  the  same  point ;  but  feeling  how 
much  bis  own  high  talents  were  turned  to  the  improvement  of  the  intemaf 
regulations  and  fuiances  of  the  country,  he  hesitated  for  some  time  to  adopt  a 
hostile  course,  though  approved  by  the  sovereign,  and  demanded  by  «.  large 
proportion  of  his  subjects.  But  new  circumstances  arose  every  daj  to  compd 
a  decision  on  this  important  point. 

The  French,  whether  in  their  individual  or  collective  capacities,  haFe  been 
always  desirous  to  take  tlie  lead  among  European  nations,  and  to  be  considered 
as  the  foremost  member  of  the  civilized  republic.     In  almost  all  ber  viciasi- 
tudes,  France  has  addressed  herself  ajs  much  to  the  citizens  of  other  countries 
as  to  those  of  her  own ;  and  it  was  tlius,  that  in  the  speeches  of  her  stateflmeii« 
invitations  were  thrown  out  to  the  subjects  of  other  states,  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Republic,  cast  away  the  rubbish '  of  t|ieir  old  institutions,  dethrone 
their  Kings,  demohsh  their  nobility,  divide  the  lands  of  the  church  and  the  aris- 
tocracy among  the  lower  classes,  and  arise  a  free  and  regenerated  people,     hi 
Britain  as  elsewhere,  these  doctrines  carried  a  fascinating  sound ;  for  Britain  as 
well  as  France  had  men  of  parts,  who  thought  themselves  neglected, — men  of 
merit,  who  conceived  themselves  oppressed, — experimentalists,  who  would  will- 
ingly put  the  laws  in  their  revolutionary  crucible, — and  men  desirous  of  novd- 
ties  in  the  church  and  in  the  state,  either  from  the  eagerness  of  restless  cuiiosiCy, 
or  the  hopes  of  bettering  by  the  change.     Above  all,  Britain  had  a  fiu*  too 
ample  mass  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  subject  always  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
hope  of  license.     Affiliated  societies  were  formed  in  almost  all  the  towns  of 
Great  Britain.     They  corresponded  with  each  other,  held  very  high  and  intimi- 
dating language,  and  seemed  to  frame  themselves  on  the  French  model.    They 
addressed  the  National  Convention  of  France  directiy  in  the  name  t>f  their  own 
bodies,  and  of  societies  united  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  congratulated  them 
on  their  freedom,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  they  had  gained  it,  with  many  a 
broad  hint  that  their  example  would  not  be  lost  on  Britain.     The  persons  who 
composed  these  societies  had,  generally  speaking,  litde  pretension  to  rank  or 
influence ;  and  though  they  contained  some  men  of  considerable  parts,  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  anything  like  weight  or  respectability  in  tlieir  meetings. 
Their  consequence  lay  chiefly  in  the  numbers  who  were  likely  to  be  influenced 
by  their  arguments ;  and  these  were  extraordinarily  great,  especially  in  large 
towns,  and  in  Uie  manufacturing  districts.     Tiiat  state  of  things  began  to  take 
place  in  Britain,  which  had  preceded  the  French  Revolution ;  but  the  British 
aristocracy,  well  cemented  together,  and  possessing  great  weight  in  the  state, 
took  the  alarm  sooner,  and  adopted  precautions  more  eflectuaJ,  than  had  been 
thought  of  in  France.     They  associated  together  in  political  unions  on  their 
side,  and,  by  the  weight  of- influence,  character,  and  fortune,  soon  obtained  a 
superiority,  which  made  it  dangerous,  or  at  least  inconvenient,  to  many,  whose 
situations  in  society  rendered  them  in  some  degree  dependent  upon  the  favour 
of  the  aristocracy,  to  dissent  violentiy.fi'om  their  opinions.     The  pohtical  Shib- 
boleth, used  by  these  associations,  was  a  renunciation  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
French  Revolu^on ;  and  they  have  been  reproached  that  this  abhorrence  was 
expressed  by  some  of  them  in  terms  so  strong,  as  if  designed  to  withhold  the 
subscribers  from  attempting  any  reformation  in  their  own  government,  even 
by  the  most  constitutional  means.     In  short,  while  the  democratical  party 
made  in  tlieir  clubs  the  most  violent  and  furious  speeches  against  the  aristocrats, 
the  others  became  doubly  prejudiced  against  reform  of  every  description,  and  - 
all  who  attempted  to  assert  its  propriety.     Afler  all,  had  this  political  ferment 
broke  out  in  Britain  at  any  other  period,  or  on  any  other  occasion,  it  would 
have  probably  passed  away  like  other  heart-burnings  of  the  sama  description, 
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'wbich  interest  for  a  time,  but  weary  out  the  public  attention,  and  are  laid  aside 

&nd  forgotten.     But  the  French  Revolution  blazed  in  the  oeighbourhood  like  a 

l>eacon  of  hope  to  the  one  party,  of  fear  and  caution  to  the  other.     The  shouts 

of  the  democratic  triumphs-— the  foul  means  by  which  their  successes  were  ob- 

^tAined,  and  the  cruel  use  which  was  made  of  them,  increased  the  animosity  of 

lL>cth  parties  in  England.     In  the  fiiry  of  party  zeal,  the  democrats  excused 

many  of  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  respect  of  its  tendency ; 

'While  the  other  party,  in  condemning  the  whole  Revolution,  both  root  and 

l>ranch,  forgot  that,  after  all,  the  struggle  of  the  French  nation  to  recover  their 

Jiberty,  was,  in  its  commencement,  not  only  justifiable,  but  laudable. 

The  wild  and  inflated  language  addressed  by  the  French  statesmen  to  man- 
kind in  generrJ,  and  the  spirit  of  conquest  which  the  nation  had  lately  evinced, 
mixed  with  their  marked  desire  to  extend  their  political  principles,  and  with  the 
odium  which  they  had  heaped  upon  themselves  by  the  King's  death,  made  tlte 
whole  aristocratic  party,  commanding  a  very  large  majority  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  become  urgent  that  war  should  be  declared  against  France;  a  holy 
'war,  it  was  said,  against  treason,  blasphemy,  and  murder,  and  a  necessary  war, 
in  order  to  break  off  all  connexion  betwixt  the  French  government  and  the  dis- 
€M>ntented  part  of  our  own  subjects,  who  could  not  otherwise  be  prevented  from 
the  most  close,  constant,  and  dangerous  intercourse  vrith  them. 

Another  reason  for  hostilities,  more  in  parallel  with  similar  cases  in  history, 
occurred,  from  the  French  having,  by  a  formal  decree,  proclaimed  the  Scheldt 
navigable.  In  so  doing,  a  point  had  been  assumed  as  granted,  upon  the  denial 
of  which  the  States  of  Holland  had  always  rested  as  the  very  basis  of  their 
Dational  prosperity.  It  is  probable  that  this  might,  in  other  circumstances,  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  negotiation.  But  the  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
general  politics  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  had  been  carried 
on,  set  the  governments  of  France  and  England  in  such  direct  and  mortal  op 
position  to  each  other,  that  war  became  inevitable. 

Lord  Gower,  the  British  ambassador,  was  recalled  from  Paris,  immediately 
on  the  Bang's  execution.  The  prince  to  whom  he  was  sent  was  no  more;  and, 
on  the  same  ground,  t)ie  French  envoy  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  though  not 
dismissed  by  his  Majesty's  government,  was  made  acquainted  that  the  ministers 
no  longer  considered  him  as  an  accredited  person.  Yet,  through  Maret,  a  sub- 
ordinate agent,  Pitt  continued  to  keep  up  some  correspondence  with  the  French 
government,  in  a  lingering  desire  to  preserve  peace,  if  possible.  What  thf 
British  minister  chiefly  wished  wa?,  to  have  satis&ctory  assurances  that  the  strong 
exprenions  of  a  decree,  which  the  French  Convention  had  passed  on  the  19th 
November,  were  not  to  be  considered  as  applicable  to  England.  The  decree 
was  in  these  words :  '*  The  National  Convention  declares,  in  the  name  of  the 
French  nation,  that  it  will  grant  fraternity  and  assistance  to  all  people  who  wish 
to  recover  their  liberty;  and  it  charges  the  executive  power  to  send  the  neces- 
suj  orders  to  the  generals,  to  give  succours  to  such  people,  and  to  defend  those 
citizens  who  have  suffered,  or  may  suffer,  in  the  cause  of  liberty." — ^^  That  this 
decree  might  not  remain  a  secret  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended,  a 
translation  of  it,  in  every  foreign  language,  was  ordered  to  be  printed."*  The 
Convention,  as  well  as  the  ministers  of  France,  refused  every  disavowal  of  the 
decree  as  applicable  to  Great  Britain;  were  equally  reluctant  to  grant  explana- 
tion of  any  kind  on  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt;  and  finally,  without  one  dissen- 
tieDt  voice,  the  whole  Convention,  in  a  frill  meeting,  declared  war  upon  Eng- 
land;— ^which  last  nation  is,  nevertheless,  sometimes  represented,  even  at  this 
day,  as  having  declared  war  upon  France. 

In  fibct,  Mr  Pitt  came  unwillingly  into  the  war.     With  even  more  than  his 
groat  father's  ministerial  talents,  he  did  not  habitually  nourish  the  schemes  of 
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milittry  triumph  which  were  fiuniliar  to  the  genius' of  Chatham,  and  was  nafa- 
rally  unwiUing,  hy  engaging  in  an  expensive  war,  to  derange  those  plans  cf 
finance  hy  which  he  had  retrieTed  the  revenues  of  Great  Britain  Irani  a  xtrj 
low  conditioh.  It  is  said  of  Chatham,  that  he  considered  it  as  the  best  economy, 
to  make  every  miUtary  expedition  which  he  fitted  out,  of  such  a  power  ani 
strength,  as  to  overbear,  as  &r  as  possible,  all  chance  of  oppodtioii.  A 
general  ofiic^r,  who  was  to  be  employed  in  such  a  piece  of  service^  having  de- 
manded a  certain  body  of  troops  as  sufficient  to  effect  his  purpose,  ^  Tals 
double  the  number,*'  said  Lord  Chatham,  ^^  and  answer  with  your  head  lor  jour 
success."  His  son  had  not  the  same  mode  of  computation,  and  would  perhaps 
have  been  more  wilhng  to  harve  reduced  the  officer's  terms,  chaffered  with  hira 
for  the  lowest  number,  and  finally  despatched  him  at  the  head  of  as  small  a  bodf 
as  the  general  could  have  been  prevailed  on  to  consider  as  afibrding  any  pros- 
pect of  success.  This  untimely  economy  of  resources  arose  fi-om  the  expense 
attending  the  British  army.  They  are  certainly  one  <^  the  bravest,  best  ap- 
pointed, and  most  hberally  paid  in  Europe;  but  ia  forming  demands  on  thor 
valour,  and  expectations  from  their  exertions,  their  fellow-subjects  are  apt  to 
indulge  extravagant  computations,  from  not  beuig  in  the  habit  of  considerii^ 
military  calculations,  or  being  altogether  aware  of  the  numerical  superiority 
possessed  by  other  countries.  That  one  Englishman  will  fight  two  Frencfameo 
is  certam;  but  that  he  will  beat  them,  though  a  good  article  of  the  popular  creed, 
must  be  allowed  to  be  more  dubious;  and  it  is  not  wise  to  wage  war  on  such 
odds,  or  to  suppose  that,  because  our  soldiers  are  infinitely  valuable  to  us,  and 
a  little  expensive  besides,  it  is  therefore  judicious  to  send  them  in  small  numbeis 
against  desperate  odds. 

Another  point,  well  touched  by  Sheridan,  on  the  debate  on  the  question  of 
peace  or  war,  was  not  sufficiently  attended  to  by  the  British  administration.  That 
statesman,  whose  perception  of  the  right  and  wrong  of  any  great  constitutiooa] 
question  was  as  acute  as  that  of  any  whomsoever  of  his  great  political  oontem- 
poraries,  said,  ^^  He  wished  every  possible  exertion  to  be  made  for  the  jMeser- 
vation  of  peace.  If^  however,  that  were  impracticable,  in  such  case,  but  in 
such  case  only,  he  proposed  to  vote  for  a  vigorous  war.-  Not  a  war  of  shiiis  » 
and  scraps,  of  timid  operation,  or  protracted  efibrt ;  but  a  war  conducted  with 
such  energy  as  might  convince  the  world  that  we  were  contending  for  our 
dearest  and  most  valuable  privileges."* 

Of  this  highnspirited  and  most  just  principle,  the  policy  of  Britain  nnfiMtu- 
nately  lost  sight  during  the  first  years  of  the  war,  when  there  occurred  more 
than  one  opportunity  in  which  a  home  and  prostrating  blow  might  have  been 
aimed  at  her  gigantic  adversary. 

A  gallant  auxiliary  army  was,  however,  immediately  fitted  out,  and  embarked 
for  HoDand,  with  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  at  their  ^bead,  as  if  the 
King  had  meant  to  give  to  his  allies  the  dearest  pledge  in  his  power,  how  sen* 
ous  was  the  interest  which  he  took  in  their  defence. 

But  though  well  equipped,  and  commanded,  under  the  young  Prince,  faj 
Abercromby,  Dundas,  Sir  William  Erskine,  and  many  other  officers  of  gallantly 
and  experience,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  British  ^army  had  not  then  recovered 
the  depressing  and  disorganizing  efiects  of  the  American  war.  The  soldkeia 
were,  indeed,  fine  men  on  the  parade ;  but  their  external  appearance  was  ac- 
quired by  dint  of  a  thousand  minute  and  vexatious  attentions,  exacted  fixMn 
them  at  the  expense  of  private  comfort,  and  which,  after  aD,  only  gave  them  the 
exterior  appearance  of  high  drilling,  in  exchange  for  ease  of  motion  and  sim- 
plicity of  dress.  No  general  system  of  manoeuvres,  we  believe,  had  been 
adopted  for  the  use  of  the  forces ;  each  commanding  officer  managed  his  regi- 
ment according  to  his  own  pleasure.     In  a  field-day,  two  or  three  battalions 
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could  not  act  in  concert,  without  much  prerious  consultation ;  in  action,  they 
^ot  on  as  chance  directed.     The  officers,  too,  were  acquainted  both  with  their 
soldiers  and  with  their  duty,  in  a  degree  far  inferior  to  what  is  now  exacted  from 
tliem.     Our  system  of  purchasing  commissions,  which  is  necessary  to  connect 
^lie  army  with  the  country,  and  the  property  of  the  country,  was  at  that  time  so 
vouch  abused,  that  a  mere  beardless  boy  might  be  forced  at  once  through  the 
subordinate  and  subaltern  steps  into  a  company  or  a  majority,  without  having 
l>een  a  month  in  the  army.     In  short,  all  those  gigantic  abuses  were  still  sub- 
sisting, which  the  illustrious  prince  whom  we  have  named  eradicated  from  the 
British  army,  by  regulations  for  which  his  country  can  never  be  sufficiently 
erratcful,  and  without  which  they  could  never  have  performed  the  distinguished 
part  finally  destined  to  them  in  the  terrible  drama,  which  was  about  to  open 
under  less  successful  auspices. 

There  hung  also,  like  a  cloud,  upon  the  military  fame  of  England,  tlie  unfbr- 
ttmate  issue  of  the  American  struggle,  in  which  the  advantages  obtained  by 
regulars,  agidnst  less  disciplined  forces,  had  been  trifled  with  in  the  commence- 
ment, until  the  genius  of  Washington,  and  the  increasing  spirit  and  numbers 
of  the  continental  armies,  completely  overbalanced,  and  almost  annihilated,  that 
origina]  preponderance. 

Yet  the  British  soldiery  did  not  disgrace  their  high  national  character,  nor 
show  themselves  unworthy  of  fighting  under  the  eye  of  the  son  of  their  mon- 
arch ;  and  when  they  joined  the  Austrian  army,  under  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Co- 
^xiurg,  gave  many  demonstrations  both  of  valour  and  discipline.  The  storming 
the  fortified  camp  of  the  French  at  Famars — the  battle  of  Lincclles — th^  part 
they  bore  in  the  sieges  of  Valenciennes  and  Cond(^,  both  of  which  surrendered 
successively  to  the  allied  forces,  upheld  the  reputation  of  their  country,  and 
amounted,  indeed,  to  what  in  former  wars  would  have  been  the  frpits  of  a  very 
successful  campaign.  But  Europe  was  now  arrived  at  a  time  when  war  was 
no  longer  to  be  carried  on  according  to  the  old  usage,  by  the  agency  of  stand- 
ing armies  of  moderate  numbers ;  when  a  battle  lost  and  won,  or  a  siege  raised 
or  successful,  was  thought  sufficient  for  the'^iictive  exertions  of  the  year,  and 
the  troops  on  either  side  were  drawn  off  into  winter-quarters,  while  diplomacy 
took  up  the  contest  which  tactics  had  suspended.  All  this  was  to  be  kid  aside ; 
and  instead  of  this  drowsy  state  of  hostility,  nations  were  to  contend  with  each 
other  bke  individuals  in  mortal  conflict,  bringing  not  merely  the  hands,  but 
every  fimb  of  the  body  into  violent  and  furious  struggle.  The  situation  of 
France,  both  in  internal  and  external  relations,  required  the  most  dreadful  efforts 
which  had  been  ever  made  by  any  country;  and  the  eitertions  which  she  de- 
manded, were  either  willingly  made  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  inhabitants,  or 
extorted  by  the  energy  and  severity  of  the  Revc^utionary  government.  We 
must  bestow  a  single  glance  on  the  state  of  the  country,  ere  we  proceed  to 
notice  the  measures  adopted  for  its  defence. 

On  the  eastern  frontier  of  Flanders,  considerable  advances  had  been  made 
by  the  English  and  Hanoverian  army,  in  communication  and  conjunction  with 
the  Austrian  force  under  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  an  exceUent  officer,  but 
who,  belonging  to  the  old  school  of  formal  and  prolonged  war,  never  sufficiently 
considered  that  a  new  description  of  enemies  were  opposed  to  him,  who  were 
necessarily  to  he  combated  in  a  different  manner  from  those  whom  his  youth 
had  encountered,  and  who,  unenterprising  himself,  does  not  appear  either  to 
have  calculated  upon,  or  prepared  to  counteract,  strokes  of  audacity  and 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 

The  war  on  the  Rhine  was  furiously  maintained  by  Prussians  and  Austrians 
anited.  Th^  French  lost  the  important  town  of  Mentz,  were  driven  out  of 
other  places,  and  experienced  many  reverses,  although  CuStine,  Moreau, 
Houchard,  Beauharnois^  and  other  general  officers  of  high  merit,  had  already 
given  Kistre  to  the  arras  of  the  lUpuUic.  The  loss  of  the  strong  lines  of 
Vol.  I.  «D 
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WeissenlMirgb,  which  wera  carried  by  General  Wurmser,  a  dMnguished  A 
trian  officer,  completed  the  shade  of  diaadvahtage  which  here  himg^  on  the 
Republican  banners. 

In  Piedmont,  the  French  were  alao  unsuccessful,  though  the  scale  "wma  lev 
grand  and  imposing.  The  Republican  General  Brunet  was  unfortunate,  ani 
he  was  forced  from  his  camp  at  Belvidere ;  while,  on  the  side  o£  Savoy,  tha 
King  of  Sardinia  also  obtained  several  temporary  advantages. 

On  the  Pyrenees,  the  Republican  armies  had  been  equally  unsuocessfuL  A 
Spanish  army,  conducted  with  more  spirit  than  had  been  lately  the  case  wkb 
the  troops  of  that  once  proud  monarchy,  had  defeated  the  Republican  General 
Servan,  and  crossed  the  Bidassoa.  On  the  eastern  extremity  of  these  celebrated 
mountains,  the  Spaniards  had  taken  the  towns  of  Port  Vendre  and  Ollioulles. 

Assailed  on  so  many  sides,  and  by  so  many  enemies,  aU  of  whom,  excepting 
the  Sardinians,  had  more  or  less  made  impression  upon  the  frontiers  of  the 
Republic,  it  migiit  seem,  that  the  only  salvation  which  remained  for  Franoei 
must  have  been  sought  for  in  the  unanimity  of  her  inhabitants.  But  iao  far  was 
the  nation  from  possessing  this  first  of  requisites  for  a  successful  opposition  to 
the  overpowering  coalition  which  assailed  her,  that  a  dreadful  civil  war  wai 
already  waged  in  the  western  provinces  of  France,  which  threatened,  fi-om  its 
importance  and  the  success  of  the  insurgents,  to  undo  in  a  great  measure  tha 
work  of  the  Revolution ;  while  similar  discords  breaking  out  on  different  points 
in  the  south,  menaced  conclusions  no  less  formidable. 

It  does  not  belong  to  us  to  trace,  the  interesting  features  of  the  war  in  Lt 
Vendue  with  a  minute  pencil,  but  they  mingle  too  much  with  the  history  of 
the  period  to  be  altogether  omitted. 

We  have  elsewhere  said,  that,  speaking  of  La  Vendue  as  a  district,  it  waa 
there  alone,  through  the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  that  the  peasants  and  the  - 
nobles,  in  other  words  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  of  the  soil,  remained  on 
terms  of  close  and  intimate  connexion  and  friendship,  which  made  them  feel  the 
same  undivided  interest  in  the  great  changes  created  by  the  Revolution.  The 
situation  of  La  Vend^,  its  soil^pid  character,  as  well  as  the  manners  of  the 
people,  had  contributed  to  an  arrangement  of  interests  and  habits  of  thinking, 
which  rendered  the  union  betwixt  these  two  classes  indissoluble. 

La  Vendue  is  a  wooded  and  pastoral  country,  iiot  indeed  mountainous,  but 
abounding  in  inequalities  of  ground,  crossed  by  brooks,  and  intersected  by  a 
variety  of  canals  and  ditches,  made  for  drainage,  but  which  become,  with  the 
numerous  and  intricate  thickets,  posts  of  great  strength  in  the  time  oi  war. 
The  inclosures  seemed  to  be  won,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  woodland ;  and  the 
paths  which  traversed  the  country  were  so  intricate  and  perplexed,  as  to  render 
it  inaccessible  to  strangers,  and  not  easily  travelled  through  by  the  natives  them- 
selves.  There  were  idmost  no  roads  practicable  for  ordinary  carriages  during 
the  rainy  season ;  and  the  rainy  season  in  La  Vendue  is  a  long  one.  The 
ladies  of  rank,  when  they  visited,  went  in  c^^rriages  drawn  by  bullocks;  the 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  the  peasants,  travelled  chiefly  on  foot;  and  by  assistance 
of  the  long  leaping-poles,  which  they  carried  for  that  purpose,  surmounted  the 
ditches  and  other  obstacles  which  other  travellers  found  impassable. 

The  whole  tract  of  country  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  square,  and 
lies  at  the  mouth  and  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Loire.  The  internal  part  ii 
called  Le  Socage  (the  Thicket,)  because  partaking  in  a  peculiar  degree  of  the 
wooded  and  intricate  character  which  belongs  to  the  whole  country.  That 
portion  of  La  Vendue  which  lies  clo^  to  the  Loire,  and  nearer  its  mouth,  ii 
called  Le  Louroux.  The  neighbouring  districts  partook  in  the  insorrectioD, 
but  the  strength  and  character  which  it  assumed  was  derived  chiefly  from  La 
VendfcO. 

The  union  betwixt  the  noblesse  of  I^  Vendue  and  their  peasants,  was  of  the 
most  intiiiiate  'character.     Their  chief  exportations  frpm  the  district  conustod 
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Ibe  immensa  erda  of  oattle  which  they  reared  in  their  ifertiYe  meftciows,  and 
^rbich  supptied  the  consumption  of  the  metropolis.  These  herds,  as  well  as 
U&e  land  on  which  they  were  raised,  were  in  general  the  property  of  the 
Seigneiir ;  but  the  fenner  possessed  a  joint  interest'in  the  latter.  He  managed 
the  stock  and  disposed  of  it  at  market,  and  there  was  an  equitable  acQustment 
oC  their  interests  in  disposing  of  the  produce. 

Their  amusements  were  also  in  common.  The  chase  of  wplves,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  sport,  but  to  clear  the  woods  of  those'  ravenous  animals,  was 
pursued  as  of  yore  by  the  Seigneur  at  the  head  of  his  followers  and  vassals. 
IJpon  the  evenings  of  Sundays  and  holidays,  the  young  people  of  each  village 
mnd  mitmrie  repabed  to  the  court-yard  of  the  chateau,  as  the  natural  and  proper 
m^ene  fot  their  evening  amusement,  and  the  family  of  the  Baron  often  took  part 
SD  the  pastime. 

In  a  word,  the  two  divisions  of  society  depended  mutually  on  each  other, 
and  were  strongly  knit  together  by  tics,  which,  in  other  districts  of  France, 
existed  only  in  particular  instances.  The  Vendean  peasant  was  the  faithful  and 
attached,  though  humble  friend  of  his  lord  f  he  was  his  partner  in  bad  and  good 
fortune ;  submitted  to  his  decision  the  disputes  which  might  occur  betwixt  him 
aod  his  neighbours ;  and  had  recourse  to  bis  protection,  if  he  sustained  wrong, 
or  was  threatened  with  injustice  from  any  one. 

«This  system  of  simple  and  patriarchal  manners  could  not  have  long  subsisted 
under  any  great  inequality  of  fortune.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  wealthiest 
of  the  Vendean  nolnlity  did  not  hold  estates  worth  inore  than  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  a-year,  while  the  lowest  might  be  three  or  four  hundred.  They  were 
not  accordingly  much  tempted  by  exuberance  of  wealth  to  seek  to  display  mag- 
nificence; and  such  as  went  to  court,  and  conformed  to  the  fashions  of  the 
capital)  were  accustomed  to  lay  them  aside  in  all  haste  when  they  returned  to 
the  Socage,  and  to  reassume  the  simple  manners  of  their  ancestors. 

All  the  incentives  to  discord  which  abounded  elsewhere  through  France, 
were  wanting  in  this  wild  and  wooded  region,  where  the  peasant  was  the  noble's 
affectionate  partner  and' friend,  the  noUe  the  natural  judge  and  protector  of  the 
peasant.  The  people  had  retained  the  feelings  of  the  ancient  French  in  fti- 
▼our  of  royalty;  they  hstened  with  dissatisfaction  and  disgust  to  the  accounts 
of  the  Revolution  as  it  proceeded ;  and  feeling  themselves  none  of  the  evils  in 
which  it  <mginated,  its  whole  tendency  became  the  object  of  their  alarm  and 
suSfHcioQ*  The  neighbouring  districts,  and  Bretagne  in  particular,  w^e  agi- 
tated by  similar  commotions ;  for  although  the  revolutionary  principles  predom- 
inated in  the  towns  of  the  west,  they. were  not  relished  by  the  country  people 
any  more  than  by  the  nobles.  Great  agitation  had  for  some  time  taken  place 
through  the  provinces  of  Bretagne,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Poitou,  to  which  the 
strength  of  the  insurrection  in  La  Vendue  gave  impulse.  It  was  not,  however, 
a  political  impdse  which  induced  the  Vendeans  to  take  the  field.  The  infiu- 
enee  of  religion,  seconded  by  that  of  natural  afiection,  was  the  immediate 
atimiilating  motive. 

In  a  country  so  simple  and  virtuous  in  its  maimers  as  we  have  described  La 
Vendue,  religious  devotion  must  necessarily  be  a  general  attribute  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, who,  conscious  of  loving  their  neighbours  as  themselves,  are  equally  de- 
sirous, to  the  extent  of  their  strength  and  capacity,  to  love  and  honour  the 
Great  Being  who  created  aU.  The  Vendeans^were  therefore  very  regular  in 
the  performance  of  thehr  prescribed  religious  duties ;  and  their  parish  priest,  or 
cur^,  held  an  honoured  and  influential  rank  in  their  little  society,  was  the  attend- 
ant of  the  sick-bed  of  the  peasant,  as  well  for  rendering  medical  as  religious 
aid ;  his  counsellor  in  his  fiunily  afikirs,  and  often  the  arbiter  of  disputes  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  carried  before  the  Seigneur.  The  priests  wero 
themselves  generally  natives  of  the  country,  more  distinguished  for  the  primitive 
dnlf  with  which  they  discharged  their  officei  than  for  talents  and  learning 
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The  curd  took  frequent  share  in  the  largo  hunthig  parties  wfaksh  Iw  annooiioad 
from  the  pdpit,  and  after  having  said  maas,  attended  in  peraon  with  the  fbwliag- 
piece  on  his  shoulder.  This  active  and  simple  manner  of  life  rendered  tfaa 
priests  predisposed  to  encounter  the  fiitigues  of  war.  Thej  accompanied  the 
bands  of  Vendeans  with  the  crucifix  displayed,  and  promised,  in  the  jmine  of 
the  Deity,  victory  to  the  survivors,  and  honour  to  thoee  who  fell  in  the  patriotb 
combat.  But  Madame  La  Roche-Jacquelein  nepeb,  as  a  ealumny,  their  bear- 
ing arms,  except  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence. 

Almost  all  these  pariah  priests  were  driven  from  their  cures  by  the  ahaord 
and  persecuting  fanaticism  of  that  decree  of  the  Assembly,  which,  while  its 
promoters  railed  against  iUiberality  and  intolerance,  de{Hfived  of  their  office  and 
of  their  livelihood,  soon  after  of  liberty  anJ  life,  those  churchmen  who  wodd 
not  renounce  the  doctrines  in  which  they  had  been. educated,  and  which  they 
had  sworn  to  maintain.*  In  La  Vendue,  as  elsewhere,  where  the  curates 
resisted  this  unjust  and  impohtic  injunction  of  the  legislature,  persecution  iol 
lowed  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  was  met  in  its  turn  by  violence  ob 
that  of  the  people. 

The  peasants  maintained  in  secret  their  ancient  pastors,  and  attended  their 
mmistry  in  woods  and  deserts ;  while  the  intruders,  who  were  settled  in  the 
livings  of  the  recusants,  dared  hardly  appear  in  the  churches  without  the  pio- 
tection  of  the  National  Guards. 

So  early  as  1791,  when  Dumouriez  commanded  the  ferces  at  Nantes,  and 
the  districts  adjacent,  the  flame  of  disseonon  had  begun  to  kindle.  That  gen- 
eral's sagacity  induced  him  to  do  his  best  to  appean  the  quarrd  by  modenSiDg 
betwixt  the  parties.  His  military  eye  detected  in  the  inhabitants  and  their 
country  an  alarming  scene  for  civil  war.  He  received  the  slightest  conceasioiis 
on  the  part  of  the  parish  priests  as  satisfactory,  and  appears  to  have  quieted 
the  disturbances  of  the  country,  at  least  for  a  time. 

But  in  1793,  the  same  causes  of  discontent,  added  to  others,  hutried  the 
inhabitants  of  La  Vendde  into  a  general  insurrection  of  the  most  formidahlQ 
description.  The  events  of  the  10th  of  August  1792,  had  driven  from  Paris  a 
great  proportion  of  the  Royalist  nobility,  who  had  many  of  them  carried  their 
discontents  and  their  counter-revolutionary  projects  into  a  country  prepared  to 
receive  and  adopt  them. 

Then  followed  the  Conventionid  decree,  which  supported  th«r  declaration 
of  war  by  a  compulsory  levy  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  throughout  France. 
This  measure  was  felt  as  severe  by  even  those  departments  in  which  the  revo- 
lutionary principles  were  most  predominant,  but  was  regarded  as  altogether 
intolerable  by  the  Vendeans,  averse  alike  to  the  republican  cause  and  princi- 
ples. They  resisted  its  exaction  by  main  force,  delivered  the  oonacripts  in 
many  instances,  defeated  the  Nati<mal  Guards  in  others,  and  finding  that  they 
had  incurred  the  vengeance  of  a  sanguinary  govonment,  resolved  by  force  to 
maintain  the  resistance  which  in  force  had  begun.  Thus  originated  that  cele- 
brated war,  which  raged  so  long  in  the  very  bosom  of  France,  and  threatened 
the  stability  of  her  government,  even  while  the  Repubhc  was  achieving  the 
most  brilliant  victories  over  her  foreign  enemies. 

It  is  remote  from  our  purpose  to  trace  the  history  of  these  hostitities;  but  a 
sketch  of  their  nature  and  character  is  essential  to  a  general  view  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  the  events  connected,  with  it. 

The  insurgents,  though  engaged  in  the  same  cause,  and  frequently  coH>pera- 
ting,  were  divided  into  difierent  bodies,  under  leaders  independent  of  each  other. 
TkMe  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire  were  chiefly  under  the  orders  of  the  cele* 
brated  La  Charette,  who,  descended  from  a  fiimily  distinguished  as  commanders 
of  privateers,  and  himself  a  naval  officer,  had  taken  on  him  thih  dangerous 
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oommand.   An  early  wandering  diqKMition,  not  unuaual  amoni^  youth  ofeager 

axad  ambitioQs  character.,  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  inmost  recenee  of 

tlft^  woods,  and  his  native  genius  had  induced  him  to  anticipate  the  military 

m^hrantages  which  they  afforded.    In  his  cas^  as  in  many  others^  either  the 

soi^raeity  of  these  uninstructed  peasants  led  them  to  choose  for  command  men 

^vwliow  talents  best  fitted  them  to  enjoy  it,  or  perhaps  the  perils  which  environed 

aaicb  authority  prevented  its  being  aspired  to^  save  by  those  whom  a  mixture  of 

x^eeolutton  and  prudence  led  to  feel  themselves  capable  of  maintaining  their 

diaracter  when  mvested  with  it.  It  was  remarkable  also,  that  in  choosing  their 

leaders,  the  insurgents  made  no  distinction  between  the  noblesse  and  the  mferioc 

rauiks.    Names  renowned  in  ancient  history — Tahnont,  D'Autichamp,  L'Es- 

oure,  and  La  Rodie-Jacquelein,  were  joined  in  equal  command  with  the  game* 

kieeper  Stoflet ;  Gathelineau,  an  itinerant  wool-merchant ;  La  Charette,  a  rotu- 

rief  of  slight  pretensions;  and  others  of  the  lowest  order,  whom  the  tune  and 

the  pubUc  voice  called  into  command,  but  who,  nevertheless,  do  not  seem,  in 

(peneral,  to  have  considered  their  official  command  as  altering  the  natural  dia- 

'tinction  of  their  rank  in  society.^  In  their  success,  they  formed  a  general  council 

of  officers,  priests,  and  others,  who  held  their  meetings  at  Chatillon,  and  directed 

tlie  military  movements  of  the  different  bodies;  assembled  them  at  pleasure  oa 

parCicalar  points,  and  for  particular  objects  of  service ;  and  dispersed  them  to 

their  homes  when  these  were  accompluhed. 

With  an  organization  so  simple,  the  Vendean  insurgents,  m  about  two 
months,  possessed  themselves  of  several  towns  and  an  extensive  tract  of  country; 
and  though  repeatedly  attacked  by  regv^  forces,  commanded  by  experienced 
generals,  they  were  ftr  more  ftequeiUly  victors  than  vanquished,  and  inflicted 
more  loss  on  the  republicans  by  gaining  a  single  battle,  than  they  themselves 
fliwisined  in  repeated  defeats. 

Yet  at  first  their  arms  were  of  the  most  ample  and  imperfect  kind.  Fowling- 
|H6ces,  and  fusees  of  every  calibre,  they  possessed  fi'om  their  habite  as  huntsmen 
and  fowlers;  for  dose  encounter  they  had  only  scythes,  axes,  clubs,  and  such 
weapons  as  anger  places  most  readily  in  the  hands  of  the  peasant.  Their  vic- 
tories, latterly,  supplied  them  with  arms  in  abundance,  and  they  manu&ctured 
gonpowder  for  their  own  use  in  great  quantity. 

Their  tactics  were  pecuUar  to  themselves,  but  of  a  kind  so  well  suited  to  their 
eountry  and  their  habits,  that  it  seems  impossiUe  to  devise  a  better  and  more 
formidable  system.  The  Vendean  took  the  field  with  the  greatest  8inq>Ucity  of 
militaiy  equipment.  His  scrip  served  as  a  cartridge-box,  his  uniform  was  tha 
country  short  jad&et  and  pantaloons,  which  he  wore  at  his  ordinary  labour ;  a 
doth  knapsack  contained  bread  and  some  necessaries,  and  thus  he  was  ready  for 
service.  They  were  accustomed  to  move  with  great  secrecy  and  silence  among 
the  thickets  and  enclosures  by  which  their  country  is  intersected,  and  were  thus 
enabled  to  choose  at  pleasure  the  most  fiivourable  pomts  of  attack  or  defence. 
Their  army,  unhke  any  other  in  the  world,  was  not  divided  into  companies,  or 
rsgiraente,  but  followed  in  bands,  and  at  their  pleasure,  the  chiefii  to  whom  they 
were  most  attached.  Instead  of  drums  or  military  music,  they  used,  like  the 
ancient  Swiss  and  Scottish  sddieis,  the  horns  of  cattle  for  giving  signals  to  their 
troops.  Their  officers  wore,  Ssx  distinction,  a  sc/t  of  chequered  red  handker- 
chief knotted  round  their  head,  with  others  of  the  same  colour  tied  round  their 
waist,  by  way  of  sash,  in  which  they  stuck  their  pistoIs.t  ' 


*  Madme  Ia  RoelM-Jaeipeleiii  mantions  aa  iateraitins  tneodotA  of  t  Toang  plalMiMi,  a  di*- 
tis^ttiabed  officer,  whose  habits  of  reapect  would  scarce  permit  him  to  sit  anwn  in  her  preseiMSe. 
This  cannot  be  termed  servilitv.  It  is  the  noble  o^de  of  a  generous  mind,  fhithfal  to  its  original 
impraasiona,  end  diaolaiming  tlie  merita  whioh  oioera  are  rmdj  to  heap  on  it 

t  The  adoption  of  this  wild  costume,  which  procured  them  the  name  of  brigtmdg^  fram  h$ 
ftataatie  atngularity,  originated  in  the  whim  of  Henri  La  Roche-Jacqaelein,  wto  first  uaed  thn 
•aire.    B«t  aathia  pecufiarttyi  joiiisd  to  the  venturona  exposure  of  hia  peraon,ocoanonsd  a gaa- 
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The  attack  of  the  Vendeans  was  that  of  aharp^ehooten.  Thej  dtspetsed 
themselves  so  as  4o  surround  their  adversaries  with  a  semicircular  ^e^  nMua- 
tained  by  a  body  of  formidable  marksmen,  accustomed  to  take  aim  with  fiitaf 
precision,  and  wliose  skill  was  the  more  dreadful,  because,  being  babitaated  to 
take  advantage  of  every  tree,  bushf  or  point  of  shelter,  those  who  were  dealmf 
destruQtion  amongst  others,  were  themsdves  comparatively  free  from  risk.  Tb» 
manoeuvre  was  termed  s^egaiUer;  and  the  execution  of  it  resembling  the  Indian 
bush-fighting,  was,  Uke  the  attack  of  the  Red  warriors,  accompanied  by  wboopi 
and  shouts,  which  seemed,  from  the  extended  space  through  which  they  re- 
sounded, to  multiply  the  number  of  the  assailants. 

When  the  Republicans,  galled  in  this  manner,  pressed  forward  to  a  dose  at- 
tack, they  found  no  enemy  on  which  to  wreak  their  vengeance;  for  the  loose 
array  of  the  Vendeans  gave  immediate  passage  to  the  head  of  the  charging 
column,  while  its  flanks,  as  it  advanced,  were  still  more  exposed  than  before  to 
the  murderous  fire  of  their  invisible  enemies.  In  this  manner  they  were  aome- 
times  led  on  from  point  to  point,  until  the  regulars  meeting  with  a  barricade,  or 
an  abbati*^  ox  a  strong  position  in  front,  or  becoming  perhaps  involved  in  a  de- 
file, the  Vendeans  exchanged  their  fatal  musketry  fen*  a  close  and  furious  onsets 
throwing  themselves  with  the  most  devoted  courage  among  the  enemy's  ranks^ 
and  slaughtering  them  in  great  numbers.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  insurgents 
were  compelled  to  give  way,  a  pursuit  was  almost  as  dangerous  to  the  Repub^ 
licans  as  an  engagement.  The  Vendean,  when  hard-pressed,  threw  av^ay  his 
clogs,  or  wooden-shoes,  of  which  he  could  make  himself  a  new  pair  at  the  next 
resting-place,  sprang  over  a  fence  or  canal,  loaded  his  fusee  as  he  ran,  and  dis- 
charged it  at  the  pursuer  .vrith  a  fatal  aim,  whenever  he  found  opportunity  of 
pausing  for  that  purpose. 

This  species  of  combat,  which  the  ground  rendered  so  advantageous  to  the 
Vendeans,  was  equally  so  in  case  of  victory  or  defeat.  If  the  Republicans  were 
Tanquished,  their  army  was  nearly  destroyed;  for  the  preservation  of  order  be- 
came impossible,  and  vrithout  order  their  extermination  was  inevitable,  while 
baggage,  ammunition,  carriages,  guns,  and  all  the  material  part,  as  it  is  called, 
of  the  defeated  army,  fell  into  possession  of  the  conquerors.  On  tiie  other 
hand,  if  the  Vendeans  sustained  a  loss,  the  victors  found  nothing  on  the  fidd 
but  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  the  sabots^  or  wooden-shoes,  of  the  fugitives. 
The  few  prisoners  whom  they  made  had  generally  thrown  away  or  concealed 
their  arms,  and  their  army  having  no  baggage  or  carriages  of  any  kind,  couki 
of  course  lose  none.  Pursuit  was  very  apt  to  convert  an  advantage  into  a  de- 
feat^ for  the  cavalry  could  not  act,  and  the  infantry,  dispersed  in  the  diase,  be- 
came frequent  victims  to  those  whom  they  pursued. 

In  the  field,  the  Vendeans  w^e  courageous  to  rashness.  They  hesitated  not 
to  attack  and  carry  artillery  with  no  other  weapons  than  their  staves;  and  most 
of  their  worst  losses  proceeded  from  their  attacking  fortified  towns  and  positions 
with  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  by  main  force.  After  conquest  they  were 
in  generaJ  humane  and  merciful.  But  this  depended  on  the  character  of  their 
chie&.  At  Machecoul,  the  insurgents  conducted  themselves  with  great  fero- 
city in  the  very  beginning  of  the  civil  war;  and  towards  the  end  of  it,'  mutual 
and  reciprocal  injuries  had  so  exasperated  the  parties  against  each  other,  that 
quarter  was  neither  given  nor  taken  on  either  side.  Yet  until  provoked  by  the 
extreme  cruelties  of  the  Revolutionary  party,  and  unless  when  conducted  by 
some  peculiarly  ferocious  chief,  the  character  of  the  Vendeans  united  clemency 
with  courage.  They  gave  quarter  readily  to  the  vanquished,  but  having  no 
means  of  retaining  prisoners,  they  usually  shaved  their  heads  before  they  set 
them  at  liberty,  that  they  might  be  distinguished,  if  found  again  in  arms,  con- 


■  ■  II  »         !■      I  I  .  ■ 

cry  among  the  Repablicani,  of  **  Aim  at  the  red  handkercluef,"  other  officers  asfumed  the 
on  to  dimmish  the  danger  of  the  chief  wbom  they  rained  ao  highly,  until  at  length  it  beouua 


eral  . 
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^rary  to  thofir  pafole.    A  no  lessstriking  feature,  was  theieverity  of  a  discipline 
ycaspecting  property,  which  was  taught  them  only  by  their  moral  sense.    No 
^^emptation  could  excite  them  to  pillage;  and  Madame  La  Roche^Facquelein 
baa  preserved  the  following  singular  instance  of  their  simple  honesty: — After  the 
peasants  had  taken  the  town  of  Bressuire  by  storm,  she  overheard  two  or  three 
*^f  them  complain  of  the  want  of  tobacco,  to  the  use  of  which  they  were  ad- 
dicted, like  the  natives  of  moist  countries  in  general.    ^^  What,"  said  the  lady, 
^*  as  there  no  tobacco  in  the  shops  ?" — ^^  Tobacco  enough,"  answered  the  simple- 
liearied  and  honest  peasants,  who  had  not  learned  to  make  steel  supply  the  want 
-of  goJd, — ^^  tobacco  enough;  but  we  have  no  money  to  pay  for  it." 

Amidst  these  primitive  warriors  were  mingled  many  gentlemen  of  the  first 
iainiiies  in  France,  who.  Royalists  from  principle,  had  fled  to  La  Vendue  rather 
than  submit  to  the  dominion  of  the  Convention,  or  the  Convention's  yet  more 
cruel  masters.  There  were  found  many  men,  the  anecdotes  told  of  whom  re- 
mind us  continually  of  the  age  of  Henri  Quatre,  and  the  heroes  of  chivahy.  In 
these  ranks,  and  almost  on  a  level  with  the  vatiant  peasants  of  which  they  were 
composed,  fought  the  calm,  steady,  and  magnanimous  L'Escure, — D'Elb^e,  a 
man  of  the  most  distinguished  military  reputation, — Bonchamp,  the  gallant  and 
the  able  officer,  who,  like  the  Constable  Montmorency,  with  all  his  talent,  was 
persecuted  by  fortune, — the  chivahous  Henry  La  Roche-Jacquelein,  whose  call 
upon  his  soldiers  was — ^^^'If  I  fly,  slay  me — if  I  advance,  follow  me — ^if  I  fall, 
avenge  me;"  with  other  names  distinguished*  in  the  roll  of  fame,  and  not  the 
lees  so  that  they  have  be«i  recorded  by  the  pen  of  affection. 

The  object  of  the  insurrection  was  announced  in  the  title  of  The  Royal  and 
Catholic  Army,  assumed  by  the  Yendeans.  In  their  moments  of  highest  hope 
their  wishes  were  singularly  modest.  Had  they  gained  Paris,  and  replaced  the 
royal  authority  in  France,  they  meditated  the  foUowing  simple  boons : — 1 .  They 
haid  resolved  to  petition,  that  the  name  of  La  Vendue  be  given  to  tbe  Bocage 
and  its  dependencies,  which  should  be  united  under  a  separate  administration, 
instead  of  forming,  as  at  present,  a  part  of  three  distinct  provinces. — ^2.  That 
the  restored  Monarch  would  honour  the  Bocage  with  a  visit.-r-3*  That  in  Ve- 
membrance  of  the  loyal  services  of  the  country,  a  white  flag  should  be  displayed 
Irom  each  steeple,  and  the  King  should  add  a  cohort  of  Yendeans  to  his  body 
^ard.-— 4.  That  former  useful  projects  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
Loire  and  its  canals,  should  be  perfected  by  the  government.  So  tittle  of  selfish 
hope  or  ambitioir  was  connected  with  the  pubUc  spirit  of  these  patriarchal 
warriors. 

The  war  of  La  Yend^e  was  waged  with  various  fate  for  nearly  two  years, 
during  which  the  insurgents,  or  brigands  as  they  were  termed,  gained  by  fkr  the 
greater  number  of  advantages,  though  with  means  infinitely  inferior  to  those  of 
the  government,  which  detached  against  them  one  general  after  another,  at  the 
head  of  numerous  armies,  with  equally  indifierent  success.  Most  of  the  Repub- 
hcans  intrusted  with  this  fiital  command  sufiTered  by  the  guillotine,  for  not  having 
done  that  which  circumstances  rendered  impossible. 

Upwards  of  two  hundred  battles  and  skirmishes  were  fought  in  this  devoted 
country.  The  revolutionary  fever  was  in  its  access;  the  shedding  of  blood 
seemed  to  have  become  positive  pleasure  to  the  perpetrators  of  slaughter,  and 
was  varied  by  each  invention  which  cruelty  coukl  invent  to  give  it  new  zest. 
The  habitations  of  the  Yendeans  were  destroyed,  their  famDies  subjected  to 
violation  and  massacre,  their  cattle  houghed  and  slaughtered,  and  their  crops 


*  The  Memoirs  of  Madame  Bonchamp,  and  ttill  more  thoae  of  La  Roche- Jacquelein,  are  re 
markable  for  the  Tirtaea  of  the  heart,  aa  well  aa  the  talents,  which  are  displayed  bj  their  authore 
Without  aflectatiQn,  without  yanity,  without  violence  or  impotent  repining,  those  ladies  have  de- 
scribed the  sanffuinary  and  irregular  warfare,  in  which  they  and  those  who  were  dearest  to  them 
were  engaged  for  so  lonff  and  stormy  a  period ;  and  we  anse  from  the  nemsal  sadder  and  wiser, 
by  having  Isanied  what  tne  brave  can  dare,  and  what  the  gentle  can  enauro  with  patience. 
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bonot  and  wasted.  One  RepubKcaxi  column  asBumedand  merited  the  name  oT 
the  Infernal,  by  the  horrid  atrocitiea  which  they  committed.  At  Pillan,  tbgy 
roasted  the  women  and  children  in  a  heated  oven.  Many  omilar  horrms  eooU 
be  added,  did  not  the  heart  and  hand  recoil  from  the  task.  Without  quo€iii(g' 
any  more  special  instances  of  honor,  we  use  the  words  of  a  Republican  eye- 
witness, to  express  the  general  spectacle  presented  by  the  theatre  of  civ3 
conflict. 

^^  I  did  not  see  a  single  male  being  at  the  towns  of  Saint  Hermaiid,  Chaa- 
tonnay,  or  Herbiers.     A  few  women  alone  had  escaped  the  sword.     Countrf* 
seats,  cottages,  habitations  of  whichever  kind,  were  burnt.     The  herds  aiMi 
flocks  were  wandering  in  terror  around  their  usual  places  of  shelter,  no^r 
smoking  in  ruins.    I  was  surprised  by  night,  but  the  wavering  and  dismal  Mase 
of  conflagration  afibrded  light  over  the  country.     To  the  bleating  of  the  dis- 
turbed flocks,  and  bellowing  of  the  terrified  cattle,  was  jomed  the  deep  hoarse 
notes  of  carrion  crows,  and  the  yells  of  wild  animals  coming  from  the  recessai 
of  the  woods  to  prey  on  the  carcases  of  the  slain.    At  length  a  distant  cc^nmn 
of  fire,  widening  and  increasing  as  I  approached,  served  me  as  a  beacon.    It 
was  the  town  of  M<Hrtagne  in  flames.    When  I  arrived  there,  no  living  crealm«s 
were  to  be  seen,  save  a  few  wretched  women  who  were  striving  to  save  some 
remnants  of  their  property  fit>m  the  general  conflagration."*^ 

Such  is  civil  war;  and  to  this  pass  had  its  extremities  reduced  the  sraifin^, 
peaceful,  and  virtuous  country,  which  we  have  described  a  few  pages  before. 

It  is  no  wonder,  afier  such  events,  that  the  hearts  of  the  peasants  became 
hardttied  in  turn,  and  that  they  executed  fearful  vengeance  on  those  who  could 
not  have  the  face  to  expect  mercy.  We  read,  therefore,  without  surprise,  thai 
the  Republican  General  Haxo,  a  man  of  great  military  talent,  and  who  had 
distingmshed  himself  in  the  Vendean  war,  shot  himself  throu^  the  head  when 
he  saw  his  army  defeated  by  the  insurgents,  rather  than  encounter  their  ven- 
geance. 

During  the  superiority  of  the  Vendeans,  it  may  be  asked  why  their  efibrts,  so 
gigantic  m  themselves,  never  extended  beyond  the  frontier  of  their  own  country; 
and  why  an  insurrection,  so  considerable  and  so  sustained,  neither  made  anf 
great  impression  on  the  French  Convention,  where  they  were  spoken  of  only  aa 
a  handful  of  brigands,  nor  on  foreign  nations,  by  whom  their  existence,  far  less 
their  success,  seems  hardly  to  have  been  known  ?  On  the  former  subject,  it  is 
perhaps  suflicient  to  observe,  that  the  war  of  the  Vendeans,  and  thor  mode  of 
conducting  it,  so  formidable  in  their  own  country,  became  almost  nugatocy 
when  extended  into  districts  of  an  open  character,  uid  afibrding  high  roads  and 
plains,  by  which  cavalry  and  artillery  could  act  against  peasants,  who  fonned  no 
dose  ranks,  and  carried  no  bayonets.  Besides,  the  Vendeans  remained  bound 
to  their  ordinary  occupation — ^th^  were  necessarily  children  of  the  soil — and 
their  army  usually  dispersed  afier  the  battie  was  over,  to  look  after  their  cattie, 
cultivate  the  plot  of  arable  land,  and  attend  to  their  fiunilies.  The  discipline 
of  their  array,  in  which  mere  good-will  supplied  the  place  of  the  usual  dis- 
tinctions of  rank,  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  them  united  in  long 
and  distant  marches,  and  they  must  have  found  the  want  of  a  commissariat,  a 
train  of  baggage,  field-pieces,  a  general  staff,  and  all  the  other  accompaniments 
of  a  regular  army,  which,  in  the  difficult  country  of  La  Vendue,  famifiar  to  the 
natives,  and  unknown  to  strangers,  could  be  so  easily  dispensed  with.  In  a 
word,  an  army  which,  under  circumstances  of  hope  and  excitation,  might  one 
day  amount  to  thirty  ot  forty  thousand,  and  (m  the  next  be  diminished  to  the 
tenth  part  of  the  number,  might  bo  excellent  for  fighting  batties,  but  could  not 
be  relied  on  for  making  ccmquests,  or  securing  the  advantages  of  victory. 

It  is  not  but  that  a  man  of  D'Elb^e's  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  who  acted 

*  I'M  MemmrM  d*ttn  Anciea  Adminiftratcur  dei  Aitd«m  lUpuUicaiiiM. 
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one  of  their  principal  leaders,  meditated  higher  objects  fbr  the  Vendeans 

merely  the  defence  ef  their  own  province. 
A  superb  proepeet  ofTered  itself  to  them  by  a  meditated  attack  on  the  town 
Nantes.     Upon  the  snceess  of  this  attempt  turned  perhaps  tlie  fate  of  the 
X^evolution.     This  beautiful  and  important  commercial  city  is  situated  on  the 
v-i^ht  bank  of  the  Loire,  which  is  there  a  fine  navigable  river,  about  twenty*seven 
unties  from  its  junction  with  the  sea.     It  is  without  fortifications  of  any  regular 
description,  but  had  a  garrison  of  perhaps  ten  thousand  men,  and  was  covered 
l>y  such  hasty  works  of  defence  as  tikne  had  permitted  them  to  etect.  The  force 
wii"  Uie  Vendeans  by  which  it  was  attacked,  has  been  estimated  so  high  as  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  men  under  D'£ib<^e,  while  the  place  was  blockaded  on  the 
left  bank  by  Charette,  and  an  army  of  royalists  equal  in  number  to  the  actual 
««sailant&     Had  this  important  place  been  gained,  it  would  probably  have 
«^anged  the  face  of  the  war.     One  or  more  of  the  French  princes  might  have 
resorted  there  with  such  adherents  as  they  had  then  in  arms.     The  Loire  was 
open  to  succours  from  England,  the  indecision  of  whose  cabinet  might  have 
been  determined  by  a  success  so  important.     Bretagne  and  Normandy,  already 
strongly  disposed  to  tlie  royal  cause,  would  have,  upon  such  encouragement, 
risen  in  mass  upon  the  Republicans ;  and  as  Poitou  and  Anjou  were  already  in 
possession  of  The  Royal  and  Catholic  Army,  they  might  probably  have  opened 
a  march  upon  Paris,  distracted  as  tlie  capital  then  was  by  civil  and  foreign  war. 
Accordingly,*  the  rockets  which  were  thrown  up,  and  the  sound  of  innume- 
rable bugle-horns,  intimated  to  General  Canclaux,  who  commanded  the  town, 
that  he  was  to  repel  a  general  attack  of  the  Vendeans.     Fortunately  for  the 
infant  republic,  he  was  a  man  of  military  skill  and  high  'courage,  and  by  his 
dexterous  use  of  such  means  of  defence  as  the  place  afibrded,  and  particularly 
by  a  great  superiority  of  artiUery,  he  was  enabled  to  baffle  the  attacks  of  the 
Vendeans,  although  they  penetrated,  with  the  utmost  courage,  into  the  8uburl)s, 
and  engaged  at  close  quarters  the  Republican  troops.     They  were  compelled 
to  retreat  after  a  fierce  combat,  which  lasted  from  three  in  the  morning  till  four 
in  the  afternoon. t 

At  different  times  after  the  failure  of  this  bold  and  well-imagined  attempt, 
opportunities  occurred  during  which  the  allies,  and  the  English  government  in 
particular,  might  have  thrown  important  succours  into  La  Vend<$e.  The  island 
of  Noirmoutier  was  for  some  time  in  possession  of  the  Royalists,  when  arms 
and  money  might  have  been  supplied  to  them  to  any  amount.  Auxiliary  forces 
would  probably  have  been  of  little  service,  considering  in  what  sort  of  country 
they  were  to  he  engaged,  and  with  what  species  of  troops  tliey  were  to  act. 
At  least  it  would  have  required  the  talents  of  a  Peterborough  or  a  Montrose, 
in  a  foreign  commander,  to  have  freed  himself  sufficiently  from  the  trammels 
of  military  pedantry,  and  availed  himself  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  such  troops 
as  the  Vendeans,  irresistible  after  their  own  fashion,  but  of  a  character  the  most 
opposite  possible  to  the  ideas  of  excellence  entertained  by  a  mere  martinet. 

But  it  is  now  well  known,  there  was  a  division  in  the  British  cabinet  con- 
cerning the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war.  Pitt  was  extremely  unwilling  to 
interfere  with  the  internal  government  of  France.  He  desired  to  see  the  Barrier 
of  Flanders,  (so  foolishly  thrown  open  by  the  Emperor  Joseph)  a^ain  re 
established,  and  he  hoped  from  the  success  of  the  allied  arms,  that  this  might 
be  attained, — that  the  French  lust  for  attacking  their  neighbours  might  be 
ended — tlieir  wildness  fbr  crusading  in  the  cause  of  innovation  checked,  and 


*  18th  June  17il:r 

f  A  picture  b^  Vernct,  rRpresentincr  the  atttack  on  Nantes,  estimable  as  a  work  of  art,  bat  ex- 
tremely curious  in  a  historic.il  point  ofview,  used  to  be  in  the  Luxembourg  palace,  and  is  probablr 
now  removed  to  iho  T-rf>Hvre.  The  Vendeans  are  presenie<!  there  in  all  their  simplicity  of  Attire, 
and  devoted  valour;  the  priests  who  attended  them  displaying  their  crones,  and  encouraging  the 
assault,  which  is,  on  the  other  hand,  repelled  bv  the  regular  ateadioMs  of  the  Republican  forces. 
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some  political  advances  to  a  regular  goTemment  effected.  On  the  otber 
the  enthusiastic,  ingenious,  but  somewhat  extravagant  opinions  of  Windfaam, 
led  him  to  espouse  those  of  Burke  in  their  utmost  extent ;  and  he  recomxneDded 
to  England,  as  to  Europe,  the  replacing  the  Bourbons,  with  the  ancient  royd 
government  and  constitution,  as  the  fbndamental  principle  on  which  the  w 
should  be  waged.  This  variance  of  opinion  so  far  divid^  the  Britkh  coansda, 
that,  as  it  proved,  no  sufficient  efforts  were  made,  either  on  the^  one  line  of 
conduct  or  the  other. 

Indeed,  Madame  La  Roche-Jacquelein  (who,  however,  we  are  apt  to  tliinic, 
has  been  in  some  degree  misled  in  her  account  of  that  matter)  says,  the  aafy 
despatches  received  by  the  Vendeans  from  the  British  cabinet,  indicated  a  sin- 
gular ignorance  of  the  state  of  La  Vendue,  which  was  certainly  near  enough  to 
Jersey  and  Guernsey,  to  have  afforded  the  means  of  obtaining  accurate  inforiDS- 
tion  upon  the  nature  and  principles  of  the  Vendean  insurrection.  ~ 

The  leaders  of  The  Royal  and  Cathohc  Army  received  their  first  comimiiii- 
cation  from  Britain  through  a  Royalist  emissary,  the  Chevaher  de  Tinteniac, 
who  carried  them  concealed  in  the  wadding  of  his  pistols,  addressed  to  a  sup- 
posed chief  named  Gaston,  whose  name  had  scarce  been  known  among  thoiL. 
In  this  document  they  were  required  to  sayfor  what  purpose  they  were  in  anus, 
whether  in  behalf  of  the  old  government,  or  of  the  constitution  of  1791,  or  the 
principles  of  the  Girondists?  These  were  strange  questions  to  be  asked  of  men 
who  had  been  in  the  field  as  pure  Royalists  for  more  than  five  months,  who 
might  have  reasonably  hoped  that  the  news  of  their  numerous  and  important 
victories  had  resounded  tlirough  all  Europe,  but  must  at  leas<  have  expected 
they  should  be  weU  known  to  tJhose  neighbours  of  France  who  were  at  war  with 
her  present  government.     Assistance  was  promised,  but  in  a  general  and  inde- 
cisive way;  nor  did  the  testimony  of  Monsieur  de  Tinteniac  give  his  friends 
much  assurance  that  it  was  seriously  proposed.  In  fact,  no  support  ever  arrived 
until  afler  the  first  pacification  of  La  Vendi^e.     The  ill-fated  expedition  to 
Quiberon,  delayed  until  the  cause  of  royalty  was  nigh  hopeless,  was  at  length 
undertaken,  when  its  only  consequence  was  that  of  involving  in  absolute  de- 
struction a  multitude  of  brave  and  high-spirited  men.    But  on  looking  back  on 
a  game  so  doubtful,  it  is  easy  to  criticise  the 'conduct  of  the  players;  and  per- 
haps no  blunder  in  war  or  politics  is  so  common,  as  tint  which  arises  fiom 
missing  the  proper  moment  of  exertion. 

The  French,  although  more  able  to  seize  the  advantageous  opportunity  than 
we,  (for  their  government  being  always  in  practice  something  despotic,  is  at 
liber^  to  act  more  boldly,  secretly,  and  decisively,  than  that  ,of  England,)  are 
nevertheless  chargeable  with  similar  errors.  If  the  English  cabinet  missed  the 
opportunities  given  by  the  insurrection  of  La  Vendue,  the  French  did  not  more 
actively  improve  those  afforded  by  the  Irish  rebellion;  and  if  we  had  to  regret 
the  too  tardy  and  unhappy  expedition  to  Quiberon,  they  in  their  turn  might  re-  . 
pent  having  thrown  away  the  troops  whom  they  landed  at  Castlehaven,  after  the 
pacification  of  Ireland,  for  the  sole  purpose,  it  would  seem,  of  surrendering  at 
Ballinamuck. 

It  is  yet  more  wonderful,  that  a  country  whose  dispositions  were  so  loyal,  and 
its  local  advantages  so  strong,  should  not  have  been  made  by  the  loyalists  in 
general  the  centre  of  those,  counter-revolutionary  exertions  which  were  vainly 
expended  on  the  iron  eastern  frontier,  where  the  fine  army  of  Cond^  wasted 
their  blood  about  paltry  frontier  redoubts  and  fortresses.  The  nobles  and  gen- 
tlemen of  France,  figliting  abreast  with  the  gallant  peasants  of  La  Yend^  in- 
spired with  the  same  sentiments  of  loyalty  with  themselves,  would  have  been 
more  suitably  placed  than  in  the  mercenary  ranks  of  foreign  nations.  It  is 
certain  that  the  late  King,  Louis  XVIII.,  and  also  his  present  Majesty,  were 
desirous  to  have  exposed  their  persons  in  tlie  war  of  La  Vendue.  The  fi>nner 
wrote  to  tlie  Duke  d'Harcourt— "  What  course  remains  for  me  but  La  Vendue  ? 
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-Who  caa  place  me  there? — ^England — Insbt  upoD  Uiat  poiut;  and  tell  the 


Elngliah  ministera  in  my  name,  that  I  demand  from  tliem  a  crown  or  a  tomb.' 

XC  there  were  a  serious  intention  of  supporting  these  unfortunate  Princes,  the 

nieans  of  this  experiment  ought  to  have  been  dTorded  tliem,  and  that  upon  no 

stinted  scale.    The  error  of  England  through  all  the  early  part  of  the  war,  was 

«ui  unwiUiogDeas  to  proportion  her  efforts  to  the  importance  of  tlio  ends  she  had 

mn  view. 

Looking  upon  the  various  chances  which  might  have  befriended  the  unparal- 
leled exertiora  of  the  Vendeans,  considering  the  generous,  virtuous,  and  disin- 
terested character  of  those  primitive  soldiers,  it  is  with  sincere  sorrow  that  we  ' 
proceed  to  trace  their  extermination  by  the  blood-thirsty  ruffians  ^f  the  leign  of 
tfltror.    Yet  the  course  of  Providence,  after  the  lapse  of  time,  is  justified  even 
in  our  weak  and  undisceming  eyes.    We  should  indeed  have  read  with  hearts 
throbbing  with  the  just  feelings  of  gratified  vengeance,  that  La  Charctte  oi  La 
Roche-Jacquelein  had  successfully  achieved,  at  the  head  of  their  gallant  adlie- 
rents,  the  road  to  Paris — ^had  broke  in  upon  the  Committees  of  Pubhc  Safety 
auid  Pubhc  Security,  like  Thalaba  the  Destroyer  into  the  Dom-Danicl;  and  with 
the  same  dreadful  result  to  the  agents  of  the  horrors  with  which  these  rcvolu- 
tionaij  bodies  had  deluged  France.     But  such  a  reaction,  accomplished  solely 
lor  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  old  despotic  monarchy,  could  not  have  brought 
peace  to  France  or  to  Europe;  nay,  could  only  have  laid  a  foundation  for  fartlicr 
and  more  lasting  quarrels.   The  flame  of  tiberty  had  been  too  widely  spread  in 
France  to  be  quenched  even  by  such  a  triumph  of  royalty  as  we  have  supposed, 
howevei^  pure  the  principles  and  high  the  spirit  of  the  Vendeans.   It  was  neces- 
sary that  the  nation  should  experience  both  the  extremes,  of  furious  Ucense  and 
of  stem  despotism,  to  fix  the  hopes  of  the  various  contending  parties  upon  a 
form  of  government,  in  which  a  limited  power  in  the  monarch  should  be  united 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  rational  freedom  in  the  subject.    We  return  to  our  sad 
task. 

Notwithstanding  the  desolating  mode  in  which  the  Repubhcans  conducted 
the  war,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  rendering  La  Vendue  uninhabitable,  the 
population  seemed  to  increase  in  courage,  and  even  in  numbers,  as  their  situation 
became  more  desperate.  Renewed  armies  were  sent  into  the  devoted  district, 
and  successively  destroyed  in  assaults,  skirmishes,  and  ambuscades,  where  tliey 
were  not  slaughtered  in  general  actions.  More  than  a  hundred  tlioupand  men 
were  employed  at  one  time  in  their  efforts  to  subjugate  this  devoted  province. 
But  this  could  not  last  for  ever;  and  a  chance  of  war  upon  the  frontiers,  wliicJi 
threatened  reverses  to  the  Convention,  compensated  them  by  furnisliing  new 
forces,  and  of  a  higher  description  in  point  of  character  and  discipline,  for  tlie 
subjection  of  La  Vendee. 

This  was  the  surrender  of  the  town  of  Mentz  to  the  Prussians.  By  the 
capitulation,  a  garrison  of  near  fifteen  thousand  experienced  soldiers,  and  some 
officers  of  considerable  name,  were  debarred  from  again  bearing  arms  against 
the  alhes.  These  troops  were  employed  m  La  Vendee,  where  tlie  scale  had 
already  begun  to  preponderate  against  the  dauntless  and  persevering  insurgents. 
At  the  fhst  encounters,  the  soldiers  of  Mcntz,  unacciuainted  with  tlie  Vcndcan 
mode  of  fighting,  sustained  loss,  and  were  Ihougiit  lightly  of  by  the  Royalists.* 
This  opinion  of  their  new  adversaries  wtis  changcsd,  in  conse<]ucncc  of  a  defeat 
near  Chollet,  more  dreadful  in  its  consequences  than  any  which  the  Vendeans 
had  yet  received,  and  wliich  determined  their  generals  to  pass  the  Loire  with 
their  whole  collected  force,  leave  their  beloved  Bocage  to  the  axes  and  brands 
of  the  victors,  and  carry  the  war  into  Bretagne,  where  they  expected  either  to 
be  supported  by  a  descent  of  the  English,  orby  a  general  insurrection  of  the 
inhabitants. 


■  Th^T jHtitn^  on  thn  wr>nl  Mnymce  (Mentr.,)  and  HaiH,  lite  nowly  arrived  Kc|»ublic«ius  wtefo 
•oldiera  oi  fajfenet  (putter*!  ware,)  whick  could  not  endure  the  fire. 
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In  this  military  emigration  the  Royalists  were  accompanlod  by  their  aged 
people,  their  wives,  and  their  cliildren;  so  that  their  melancholy  march 
bled  that  of  the  Cimbrians  or  Helvetians  of  old,  when,  abandoning  tbeir 


dwellings,  they  wandered  forth  to  iind  new  settlements  in  a  more  fertile  land. 
They  crossed  the  river  near  Saint  Florent,  and  the  banks  were  blackened  witk 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  age.  Tbe 
The  broad  river  was  before  them,  and  behind  them  their  burning  cottages  and 
the  exterminating  sword  of  the  Repubbcans.  The  means  of  embarkation  were 
few  and  precarious;  the  af&ight  of  the  females  almost  ungovernable;  and  such 
was  the  tumult  and  terror  of  the  scene,  that,  in' the  words  of  Madame  La 
Roche-Jacquelein,  the  awe-struck  spectators  could  only  compare  it  to  the  day 
of  judgment.  Without  food,  directions,  or  organization  of  any  kind-*-witfaoiit 
the  show  of  an  army,  saving  in  the  front  and  rear  of  the  column,  tbe  centre 
consisting  of  their  defenceless  families  marching  together  in  a  mas»"— these  io- 
doinitablo  peasants  defeated  a  Republican  army  under  the  walls  of  Laval. 

The  garrison  of  Mentz,  whose  arrival  in  La  Vendee  had  been  so  fatal  to  the 
insurgents,  and  who  had  pursued  them  in  a  state  of  rout,  as  they  thougkt,  out 
of  their  own  country,  across  the  Loire,  were  almost  exterminated  in  this  moat 
unexpected  defeat.  An  unsuccessful  attack  upon  GranviUe  more  than  counter- 
balanced this  advantage,  and  although  the  Vendeans  afterwards  obtained  a  bri^ 
liant  victory  at  Dol,  it  was  the  last  success  of  what  was  termed  the  Great  Army 
of  La  Vendee,  and  which  weU  deserved  that  title,  on  more  accounts  tlian  in  its 
more  ordinary  sense.  They  had  now  lost,  by  the  chances  of  war,  most  of  their 
best  chiefs ;  and  misfortunes,  and  the  exasperating  feelings  attending  them,  had 
introduced  disunion,  which  had  been  so  long  a  stranger  to  their  singular  asso- 
ciation. Charette  was  reflected  upon  as  being  litUe  willing  to  aid  La  Roche- 
Jacquelein  ;  and  Stoflet  seems  to  have  set  up  an  independent  standard.  The 
insurgents  were  defeated  at  Mons,  where  of  three  Republican  Generals  of 
name,  Westerman,  Mar9eau,  and  Kleber,  the  first  disgraced  himself  by  savage 
cruelty,  and  the  other  two  gained  honour  by  their  clemency.  Fifteen  thousand 
male  and  female  natives  of  La  Vendue  perished  in  the  battle  and  the  massacre 
which  ensued. 

But  though  La  Vendue,  afler  this  decisive  loss,  which  included  some  of  her 
best  troops  and  bravest  generals,  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  La  Charette 
continued,  with  indefatigable  dUigence,  and  undaunted  courage,  to  sustain  the 
insurrection  of  Lower  Poitou  and  Bretagne.     He  was  followed  by  a  division 
of  peasants  fi-om  the  Marais,  whose  activity  in  marshy  grounds  gave  them  simi- 
lar advantages  to  those  possessed  by  the  Vendeans  in  their  woodlands.    He  was 
followed  also  by  the  inhabitants  of  Morbiham,  called,  from  their  adherence  to 
royalism,  the  Little  La  Vendue.     He  was  the  leader,  besides,  of  many  of  the 
bands  called  Chouans,  a  name  of  doubtful  origin  given  to  the  insurgents  of 
Bretagne,  but  which  their  courage  has  rendered  celebrated.*    La  Charette 
himself,  who,  with  these  and  other  forces,  continued  to  sustain  the  standard  of 
royalty  in  Bretagne  and  Poitou,  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  characters, 
made  to  shine  amidst  difficulties  and  dangers.     As  prudent  and  cautious  as  he 
was  courageous  and  adventurous,  he  was  at  the  same  time  so  alert  and  expedi- 
tious in  his  motions,  that  he  usually  appeared  at  the  time  and  place  where  his 
presence  was  least  expected  and  most  formidable.     A  Republican  officer,  who 
had  just  taken  possession  of  a  village,  and  was  speaking  of  the  Royalist  leader 
as  of  a  person  at  twenty  leagues*  distance,  said  publicly, — *'^  I  should  like  to  see 
this  famous  Charette." — ^^  There  he  is,"  said  a  woman,  pointing  with  her  fin- 
ger.    In  fhct,  he  was  at  that  moment  in  the  act  of  charging  the  Republican 

troops,  who  were  all  either  slain  or  made  prisoners. 

■  I II I        ■»»  I.  I .    I  .  . .     ■  ■       i  II  ■  .  i . 

*  Some  derived  it  from  Ckat-huant^  an  if  the  insurgenls,  like  owls,  appeared  chiefly  at  nighl-^ 
others  traced  it  to  CAoutn,  the  name  of  two  brothers,  said  to  hare  been  tne  earliest  iMden  of  Un 
Breton  iasargents. 
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After  the  fKll  of  Robespierre,  the  Convention  made  ofibrs  of  pacification  to 

Charette,  which  were  adjuster]  betwixt  the  Vendean  chief  and.General  Can- 

<^iaux,  the  heroic  defender  of  Nantes.     The  articles  of  treaty  were  subscribed 

in  that  place,  which  La  Charette  entered  at  the  head  of  his  military  staff,  with 

Ilia  long  white  plume  streaming  in  the  wind.     He  heard  with  coldness  shouts 

of  welcome  from  a  city,  to  which  his  name  had  been  long  a  terror ;  and  there 

^was  a  gloom  on  his  brow  as  he  signed  his  name  to  the  articles  agreed  upon. 

He  certainly  suspected  the  faith  of  those  with  whom  he  transacted,  and  they  . 

did  not  by  any  means  confide  in  his.     An  armistice  was  agreed  on  until  the 

Convention  should  ratify  the  pacification.     But  this  never  took  place.    Mutual 

complaints  and  recriminations  followed,  and  the  soldiers  of  La  Charette  and 

of  the  Republic  began  once  more  to  make  a  petty  war  on  each  other. 

Meantime,  that  party  in  the  British  cabinet  which  declared  for  a  descent  on 
France,  in  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  successor  to  the  crown,  had  obtained  the 
acquiescence  of  their  colleagues  in  an  experiment  of  this  nature ;  but  unhap- 
pily it  had  been  postponed  until  its  success  had  become  impossible.  The  force, 
too,  which  composed  this  experimental  operation,  was  injudiciously  selected. 
A  certain  proportion  consisted  of  emigrants,  in  whom  the  highest  confidence 
might  be  with  justice  reposed ;  but  about  two  battalions  of  this  invading  expe- 
dition were  vagrant  foreigners  of  various  descriptions,  many  or  most  of  them 
enlisted  from  among  the  prisoners  of  war,  who  readily  took  any  engagement  to 
get  out  of  captivity,  with  the  mental  resolution  of  breaking  it  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. Besides  these  imprudences,  the  purpose  and  time  of  executing  a 
project,  which,  to  be  successful,  should  have  been  secret  and  sudden,  were 
g^ierally  known  in  France  and  England  before  the  expedition  weighed 
anchor. 

The  event,  as  is  universally  known,  was  most  disastrous:  The  mercenaries 
deserted  to  the  Republicans  as  soon  as  they  got  ashore ;  and  the  unfortunate 
emigrants,  who  became  prisoners  in  great  numbers,  were  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted without  mercy.  The  ammunition  and  muskets,  of  which  a  quantity  had 
been  landed,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  and  what  was  worse,  England 
did  not,  among  other  lighter  losses,  entirely  save  her  honour.  She  was  severely 
censured  as  giving  up  her  alhes  to  destruction,  because  she  had  yielded  to  the 
wishes  which  enthusiastic  and  courageous  men  had  elevated  into  hope. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  difficult,  than  to  state  the  just  extent  of  sup- 
port which  can  prudently  be  extended  by  one  nation  to  a  civil  faction  in  the 
bosom  of  another.  Indeed,  nothing  short  of  success — absolute  success — will 
prove  the  justification  of  such  enterprises  in  the  eyes  of  some,  who  will  allege, 
in  the  event  of  failure,  that  men  have  been  enticed  into  perils,  in  which  they 
have  not  been  adequately  supported ;  or  of  others,  who  will  condemn  such 
measures  as  squandering  the  public  resources,  in  enterprises  which  ought  not 
to  have  been  encouraged  at  all.  But  in  fair  judgment,  the  expedition  of  Quibe- 
ron  oqght  not  to  be  summarily  condemned.  It  was  neither  inadequate,  nor, 
excepting  as  to  the  description  of  some  of  the  forces  employed,  ill  calculated 
for  the  service  proposed.  Had  such  reinforcements  and  supplies  arrived  while 
the  Royalists  were  attacking  Nantes  or  Grenoble,  or  while  they  yet  held  the 
island  of  Noirmoutier,  the  good  consequences  to.  the  royal  cause  might  have 
been  incalculable.  But  the  expedition  was  ill-timed,  and  that  was  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  those  unfortunate  gentlemen  engaged,  who,  impatient  of 
inactivity,  and  sanguine  by  character,  urged  the  British  ministry,  or  rather  Mr 
Windham,  to  autliorise  the  experiment,  without  fully  considering  more  than 
their  own  zeal  and  courage.  We  cannot,  however,  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  their 
impatience  reheved  ministers  from  the  responsibility  attached  to  the  indifferent 
intelligence  on  which  they  acted.  There  could  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  full 
information  on  the  state  of  Bretagne  by  way  of  Jersey;  and  th^  ought  to  have 
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known  that  there  was  a  strong  French  force  collected  flrom  various 
for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  a  descent  at  QuibercMD.* 

After  thu  unfortunate  affau*,  and  some  subsequent  vain  attempts  to  throw 
supplies  on  the  part  of  the  English,  La  Gharette  still  continued  in  ojpen 
But  Hoche,  an  officer  of  high  reputation,  was  now  sent  into  the  disturbed 
districts,  with  a  larger  army  than  had  yet  been  employed  against  them.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  form  moveable  columns,  which  acted  in  concert^  sup- 
porting each  other  when  unsuccessful,  or  completing  each  other's  victory  wbea 
such  was  obtained.  La  Charette,  after  his  band  was  almost  entirely  destiof  ed, 
was  himself  made  prisoner.  Being  condemned  to  be  shot,  he  refused  to  have 
his  eyes  covered,  and  died  as  courageously  as  he  had  lived.  With  him  and 
Stoflet,  who  suffered  a  similar  fate,  the  war  of  La  Vendue  terminated. 

To  trace  this  remarkable  civil  war,  even  so  sh^tly  as  we  have  attempted  the 
task,  has  carried  us  beyond  the  course  of  our  narrative.  It  broke  out  in  the 
beginning  of  March  1793,  and  La  Charette's  execution,  by  which  it  was  dosed, 
took  place  at  Nantes,  9th  March  1796.  The 'astonishing  part  of  the  matt^  is, 
that  so  great  a  conflagration  should  not  have  extended  itself  beyond  a  c^rtaio 
limited  district,  while  within  that  region  it  raged  with  such  fury,  that  for  a  leogth 
of  time  no  means  of  extinguishing  it  could  be  discovered. 


We  now  return  to  the  state  of  France  in  spring  1793,  wh^i  the  Jacobins, 
who  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  Republic,  found 
that  they  had  to  contend,  not  only  with  the  Allied  Forces  on  two  frontiers  of 
France,  and  with  the  Royalists  in  the  west,  but  also  with  more  than  one  of  the 
great  commercial  towns,  which,  with  less  inclination  to  the  monarchical  caose, 
Uian  a  general  terror  of  revolutionary  measures,  prepared  for  resistance  after 
the  proscription  of  the  Girondists  upon  the  3 1st  of  May. 

Bourdeaux,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  and  Lyons,  had  declared  themselves  against 
the  Jacobin  supremacy.  Rich  fin>m  commerce  and  their  maritime  situation, 
and,  in  the  case  of  Lyons,  from  their  command  of  internal  navigation,  the 
wealthy  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  those  cities  foresaw  the  total  inse- 
curity of  property,  and  in  consequence  their  own  ruin,  in  the  system  of  arbitrary 
spoliation  and  murder  upon  which  the  government  of  the  Jacobins  was  founded 
But  property,  for  which  they  were  solicitous,  though,  if  its  natural  force  is  used 
in  time,  the  most  powerful  barrier  to  withstand  revolution,  becomes,  after  a 
certain  period  of  delay,  its  most  helpless  victim.  If  the  rich  are  in  due  season 
liberal  of  their  means,  they  have  the  power  of  enlisting  in  their  cause,  and  as 
adherents,  those  among  the  lower  orders,  who,  if  they  see  their  superiors  de* 
jected  and  despairing,  will  be  tempted  to  consider  them  as  objects  of  plunder. 
But  this  must  be  done  early,  or  those  who  might  be  made  the  moat  active  de- 
fenders of  property  will  join  with  such  as  are  prepared  to  make  a  prey  of  it 

We  have  already  seen  that  Bourdeaux,  in  which  the  Brissotines  or  Girond- 
ists had  ventured  to  hope  for  a  zeal  purely  republican,  at  once  advise  to  Roy- 
alty and  to  Jacobin  domination,  had  effectually  disappointed  their  expectations, 
and  succumbed  with  httle  struggle  under  the  ferocious  victors. 

Marseilles  showed  at  once  her  good  will  and  her  impotency  of  means.  The 
otmost  exertions  of  that  wealthy  city,  whose  revolutionary  band  had  con- 

*<  We  can  and  ought  to  make  great  allowancea  for  national  feeling ;  yet  it  is  a  little  hard  to 
find  a  weU-informed  hiatorian,  like  Monsieur  Lacretelle,  gravely  insinuate  that  England  threw  the 
unfortunate  Royalists  on  tlie  coast  of  Qniberon  to  escape  the  future  burthen  of  maintaininfr  them. 
Her  liberality  towards  the  emigrants,  honourable  ana  meritorious  to  the  country,  was  entirdj 
gratuitous.  She  might  have  withdrawn  when  she  pleased  a  bounty  conferred  by  her  benevolence ; 
and  it  is  rather  too  liard  to  be  supposed  capable  of  meditating  their  murder,  merely  to  save  tho 
expense  of  supporting  them.  The  expedition  was  a  blunder,  but  one  in  whichi  the  unibrtunatc 
sufferers  contributed  to  mislead  the  British  goverumeiU. 
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^ribuled  so  much  to  the  dovnM  of  the  monarchy  hi  the  attack  on  the  Tuil* 
l^sxies,  w^e  able  to  equip  only  a  small  and  doubtful  anny  of  about  3000  mea^ 
^who  were  de^atched  to  the  relief  of  Lyons.    This  inconsiderable  army  threw 
tiiemselves  into  Avignon,  and  were  defeated  with  the  utmost  ease,  by  the  repub* 
lican  general  Gartaux,  despicable  as  a  mihtary  officer,  and  whose  forces  would 
not  have  stood  a  single  egaaUement  of  the  Vendean  sharp-shooters.     Marseilles 
received  the  victcm,  and  bowed  her  head  to  the  subsequent  horrors  which  it 
pleased  Gartauz,  with  two  formidable  Jacobins,  Barras  and  Ferron,  to  inflict  on 
thai  flourishing  city.    The  place  underwent  the  usual  terrors  of  Jacobin  puri- 
fication, and  was  for  a  time  affectedly  called,  ^^the  nameless  commune." 

Lyons  made  a  more  honourable  stand.  That  noble  city  had  been  subjected 
&r  some  time  to  the  domination  of  Chalier,  one  of  the  most  ferocioos,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  extravagantly  absurd,  of  the  Jacobins.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  club,  which  was  worthy  of  being  afiihated  with 
the  mother  society,  and  ambitious  of  treading  in  its  footsteps;  and  he  was  sup- 
-  ported  by  a  garrison  of  two  revolutionary  regiments,  besides  a  numerous  artil- 
lery, and  a  large  addition  of  volunteers,  amounting  in  all  to  about  ten  thousand 
men,  forming  what  was  called  a  revolutionary  army.  This  Chalier  was  an 
apostate  priest,  an  atheist,  and  a  thorough-paced  pupil  in  the  school  of  terror. 
He  had  been  created  Procureur  of  the  Community,  and  had  imposed  on  the 
wealthy  citizens  a  tax,  which  was  raised  from  six  to  thirty  miUions  of  Hvres. 
But  blood  as  well  as  gold  was  his  object.  The  massacre  of  a  few  priests  and 
aristocrats  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Pierre-Seize,  was  a  pitiful  sacrifice ;  and 
Chalier,  ambitious  of  deeds  more  decisive,  caused  a  general  arrest  of  an  bun-  * 
dred  principal  citizens,  whom  he  destined  as  a  hecatomb  more  worthy  of  the 
demon  whom  he  served. 

This  sacrifice  was  prevented  by  the  courage  of  the  Lyonnois;  a  courage 
which,  if  assumed  by  the  Parisians,  might  have  prevented  most  of  the  horrors 
which  di^fraced  the  Revoluticm.  The  meditated  slaughter  was  already  an- 
nounced by  Chalier  to  the  Jacobin  Club.  ^^  Three  hundred  heads,"  he  said, 
^  are  marked  for  slaughter.  Let  us  lose  no  time  in  seizing  the  members  of  the 
departmental  office-bearers,  the  presidents  and  secretaries  of  the  sections,  all 
the  local  authorities  who  obstruct  our  revolutionary  measures.  Let  us  make 
one  faggot  of  the  whole,  and  deUver  them  at  once  to  the  guillotine." 

But  ere  he  could  execute  his  threat,  terror  was  awakened  into  the  courage 
of  despair.  The  citizens  rose  in  arms  and  besieged  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in  which 
ChaUer,  with  his  revolutionary  troops,  made  a  desperate,  and  for  some  time  a 
successful,  yet  ultimately  a  vain  defence.*  But  the  Lyonnois' unhappily  knew 
not  how  to  avail  themselves  of  their  triumph.  They  were  not  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  vengeance  which  they  had  provoked,  or  of  the  necessity 
of  supporting  the  bold  step  which  they  had  taken,  by  measures  which  precluded 
a  compromise.  Their  resistance  to  the  violence  and  atrocity  of  the  Jacobins 
had  no  pohtical  character,  any  more  than  that  offered  by  the  traveller  against 
robbers  who  threaten  him  with  plunder  and  murder.  They  were  not  sufficiently 
aware,  that,  having  done  so  much,  they  must  necessarily  do  more.  They  ought, 
by  declaring  themselves  Royalists,  to  havo  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  troops 
<^  Savoy,  if  not  onthe  Swiss,  (who  had  embraced  a  species  of  neutrality,  which, 
after  the  10th  of  August,  was  dishonourable  to  their  ancient  reputation,)  to 
send  in  all  haste  soldiery  to  the  assistance  of  a  city  which  had  no  fortifications 
or  regular  troops  to  defend  it;  but  which  possessed,  nevertheless,  treasures  to 
pay  their  auxiliaries,  and  strong  hands  and  able  officers  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  localities  of  their  situation,  which,  when  well  defended,  are  sometimes  as 
formidable  as  the  regular  protection  erected  by  scientific  engineers. 
The  people  of  Lyons  vainly  endeavoured  to  establish  a  revolutionary  charac* 
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ter  finr  themselTea,  upon  the  system  of  the  Giron^e;  two  of  whose  proscftbed 
deputies  tried  to  draw  them  over  to  their  unpopular  and  hopeless  cause :  and 
they  inconsistently  sought  protection  by  affecting  a  republican  seal,  even  whale 
resisting  the  decrees,  and  defeating  the  troops,  of  the  Jacobins.  There  were 
undoubtedly  many  of  Royalist  principles  among  the  insurgents,  and  some  of 
their  leaders  were  decidedly  such;  but  these  were  not  numerous  or  infloentiai 
enough  to  establish  the  true  principle  of  open  resistance,  and  the  ultimate  cfasnce 
of  rescue,  by  a  bold  proclamation  of  the  King's  interest.  They  stiU  appealed 
to  the  Convention  as  their  legitimate  sovereign,  in  whose  eyes  they  endeaTonr- 
ed  to  vindicate  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  tried  to  secure  the  interest  of 
two  Jacobin  deputies,  who  had  countenanced  every  violence  attempted  by  Cha- 
lier,  that  they  might  prevail  upon  them  to  represent  their  conduct  favourably. 
Of  course  they  had  enough  of  promises  to  this  effect,  while  Messrs.  Guatliier 
and  Nioche,  the  deputies  in  question,  remained  in  their  power;  promises,  doubt- 
less, the  more  readily  given,  that  the  Lyonnois,  though  desirous  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  the  Convention,  did  not  hesitate  in  proceeding  to  the  punssiunent  of 
the  Jacobin  Chalier.  He  was  condemned  and  executed,  along  with  one  of  hii 
prihcipal  associates,  termed  Reard. 

To  defend  these  vigorous  proceedings,  the  unhappy  insurgents  placed  them- 
selves nnder  the  interim  government  of  a  council,  who,  still  desirous  to  tem- 
porize and  maintain  the  Revolutionary  character,  termed  themselves  ^^The 
Popular  and  Republican  Commission  of  Public  Safety  of  the  Department  of 
the  Rhine  and  Loire;"  a  title  which,  while  it  excited  no  popular  enthusiasm, 
and  attracted  no  foreign  aid,  no  ways  soothed,  but  rather  exasperated,  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Convention,  now  under  the  absolute  domination  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, by  whom  everything  short  of  complete  fraternization  was  accounted  pre- 
sumptuous defiance.  Those  who  were  not  with  them,  it  was  their  policy  to 
hold  as  their  most  decided  enemies. 

The  Lyonnois  had  indeed  letters  of  encouragement,  and  promised  concur- 
rence, from  several  departments;  but  no  effectual  support  was  ever  directed 
towards  their  city,  excepting  the  petty  reinforcement  from  Marseilles,  which  we. 
have  seen  was  intercepted  and  dispersed  with  little  trouble  by  the  Jacobiii 
General  Cartaux. 

Lyons  had  expected  to  become  the  patroness  and  focus  of  an  Anti-jacobm 
league,  formed  by  the  great  commercial  towns,  against  Paris  and  the  predomi- 
nant part  of  the  Convention.   She  found  herselif  isolated  and  unsupported,  and 
left  to  oppose  her  own  proper  forces  and  means  of  defence,  to  an  army  of  axty 
thousand  men,  and  to  the  numerous  Jacobins  contained  within  her  own  Mralls. 
About  the  end  of  July,  after  a  lapse  of  an  interval  of  two  months,  a  regular 
blockade  was  formed  around  the  city,  and  in  the  first  week  of  August  hostilities 
took  place.     The  besieging  army  was  directed  in  its  military  character  by 
General  Kellerman,  who,  with  other  distinguished  soldiers,  had  now  begun  to 
hold  an  eminent  rank  in  the  Republican  armies.     But  for  the  purpose  of  exe- 
cuting the  vengeance  for  which  they  thirsted,  the  Jacobins  relied  chiefly  on  the 
exertions  of  the  deputies  they  had  sent  along  witli  the  commander,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  representative  Dubois  Cr.inc^,  a  man  whose  sole  merit  appears  to 
have  been  his  frantic  Jacobinism.     General  Precy,  formerly  an  officer  in  the 
royal  service,  undertook  the  almost  hopeless  task  of  defence,  and  by  forming 
redoubts  on  the  most  commanding  situations  around  the  town,  commenced  a 
resistance  against  the  immensely  superior  force  of  the  besiegers,  which  was 
honourable  if  it  could  have  been  usefiil.    The  Lyonnois,  at  the  same  time,  still 
endeavoured  to  make  fair  weather  with  the  besieging  army,  by  representing 
themselves  as  firm  Republicans.    They  celebrated  as  a  public  festival  the  anni- 
versary of  the  10th  of  August,  while  Dubois  Craned,  to  show  the  credit  he  gave 
them  for  tJieir  republican  zeal,  fixed  the  same  day  for  commencing  his  fire  on 
the  place,  and  caused  the  first  gun  to  be  discharged  by  his  own  concubine,  a 
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Cesnale  bom  in  Lyoss.  Bomba  and  red-^iol  buHots  were  oext  resorted  to,  against 
tlie  second  city  of  the  French  empire;  while  the  besieged  sustained  the  attack 
^Hfith  a  constancy,  and  on  many  parts  repelled  it  with  a  courage,  highly  honour- 
«Lble  to  their  character. 

But  their  fate  was  determined.  The  deputies  announced  to  the  Convention 
dieir  purpose  of  pouring  their  instruments  of  havoc  on  every  quarter  of  the  town 
wki  once,  and  when  it  was  oti  fire  in  several  places  to  attempt  a  general  storm. 
^^  The  city,"  they  said,  *^  must  surrender,  or  there  shall  not  remain  one  stone 
aipon  another,  and  this  we  hope  to  accomplish  in  ^ite  of  the  suggestions  of 
&l9e  compassion.  Do  not  th^i  be  surprised  when  you  shall  hear  that  Lyons 
«xists  no  longer."  The  fury  of  the  attack  threatened  to  make  good  these 
promises. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Piedmontese  troops  made  a  show  of  descending  fit>m 
their  mountains  to  the  succour  of  the  city,  and  it  is  probable  their  interference 
would  have  given  a  character  of  royalism  to  the  insurrection.  But  the  incursion 
of  the  Piedmontese  and  Sardinia^  was  speedily  repelled  by  the  skill  of  Keller- 
man,  and  produced  no  efiect  in  favour  of  the  city  of  Lyons>  except  that  of  sup- 
porting for  a  time  the  courage  of  its  defenders. 

The  sufierings  of  the  citizens  became  intolerable.  Several  quarters  of  the 
city  were  on  fire  at  the  same  time,  immense  magazines  were  burnt  to  the 
ground,  and  a  loss  incurred,  during  two  nights'  bombardment,  which  was  cal- 
culated at  two  hundred  millions  of  livres.  A  black  flag  was  hoisted  by  the 
besieged  on  the  Great  Hospital,  as  a  sign  that  the  fire  of  the  assailants  should 
not  be  directed  on  that  asylum  of  hopeless  misery.  The  signal  seemed  only  to 
draw  the  Republican  bombs  to  the  spot  where  they  could  create  tlie  most 
frightful  distress,  and  outrage  in  the  highest  degree  the  feelings  of  humanity. 
The  devastations  of  famine  were  soon  added  to  those  of  slaughter ;  and  afler 
two  mooths  of  such  horrors  had  been  sustained,  it  became  obvious  that  farther 
resistance  was  impossible. 

The  military  commandant  of  Lyons,  Precy,  resolved  upon  a  sally,  at  the 
bead  of  the  active  part  of  the  garrison,  hoping  that,  by  cutting  his  way  through 
the  besiegers,  he  might  save  the  lives  of  many  of  tliose  who  followed  him 
in  the  desperate  attempt,  and  gain  the  neutral  territory  of  SMritzerland,  while 
the  absence  of  those  who  had  been  actual  combatants  during  the  siege,  might, 
in  some  degree,  incline  the  Convention  to  lenient  measures  towards  the  more 
helpless  part  of  the  inhabitants.  A  column  of  about  two  thousand  men  made 
this  desperate  attempt.  But  pursued  by  the  Republicans,  and  attacked  on 
every  side  by  the  peasants,  to  whom  they  had  been  represented  in  the  most 
odious  colours  by  the  Jacobin  deputies,  and  who  were  stimulated  besides  by 
the  hope  of  plunder,  scarcely  fifty  of  the  devoted  body  reached,  with  their 
leader,  the  protecting  soil  of  Switzerland.  Lyons  reluctantly  opened  her  gates 
after  the  departure  of  her  best  and  bravest  The  rest  may  be  described  in  the 
words  of  Horace, — 

**  Bubarns  hen  cinerm  innatet  rictor,  et  aibem, 
'■  diuipabit  inaoleiu.** 

The  paralytic  Coutbon,  with  Collot  D'Herbois,  and  other  deputies,  were  sent 
to  Lyons  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  to  execute  the  vengeatice  which 
the  Jacobins  demanded ;  while  Dubois  Craned  was  recalled,  for  having  put,  it 
was  thought,  less  energy  in  his  proceedings  than  the  prosecution  of  the  siege 
required.  Collot  D'Herbcns  had  a  personal  motive  of  a  singular  nature  for 
dehghting  in  the  task  intrusted  to  him  and  his  colleagues.  In  his  capacity  of 
m  playactor,  he  had  been  hissed  fix>m  the  stage  at  Lyons,  and  the  door  to  revengo 
was  now  open.  The  instructions  of  this  committee  enjoined  them  to  take  the 
most  saiisfiictory  revenge  for  the  death  of  Chalier,  and  the  insurrection  Of 
Lyons,  not  merely  on  the  citizens,  but  on  the  town  itself  The  principal  streets 
and  buildings  were  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  a  monument  erected 
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where  they  stood,  was  to  record  the  cause  ;•— ^^  Lyons  rebelled  agahut  tie 
Republic-^Lyons  is  no  more.^*     Such  fragments  of  the  town  as  migbt  be  per- 
mitted to  remaio,  were  to  hear  the  name  of  Ville  Affranchie.    It  will  scarce  be 
believed,  that  a  doom  like  that  which  might  have  passed  the  lips  of  some 
Eastern  despot,  in  all  the  frantic  madness  of  arbitrary  power  and  utter  ignorance, 
could  have  been  seriously  pronounced,  and  as  seriously  enforced,  in  one  of  the 
most  civilized  nations  in  Europe ;  and  that  in  the  present  enlightened  a^e,  mea 
who  pretended  to  wisdom  and  philosophy,  should  have  considered  the  labouis 
of  the  architect  as  a  proper  subject  of  punishment.    So  it  was,  however  ;  wad  to 
give  the  demolition  more  effect,  the  impotent  Couthon  was  carried  from  bouse 
to  house,  devoting  each  to  ruin,  by  striking  the  door  with  a  silver  hammer, 
and  pronouncing  these  words — ^^  House  of  a  rebel,  I  condemn  thee  in  the 
name  ,of  the  Law.''   Workmen  followed  in  great  multitudes,  who  executed  the 
sentence  by  pulling  the  house  down  to  the  foundations.   This  wanton  demoIitioD 
continued  for  six  months,  and  b  said  to  have  been  carried  on  at  an  expeoge 
equal  to  that  which  the  superb  military  hospital,  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  cost  its 
founder,  Louis  XIV.     But  Republican  vengeance  did  not  waste  itself  exclu- 
sively upon  senseless  lime  and  stone-^it  sought  out  sentient  victims. 

The  deserved  death  of  Chalier  had  been  atoned  by  an  apotheosis,  executed 
after  Lyons  had  surrendered ;  but  CoUot  D'Herbois  declared  that  every  drop 
of  that  patriotic  blood  fell  as  if  scalding  his  own  heart,  and  that  the  murder 
demanded  atonement.     All  ordinary  process,  and  every  usual  mode  of  execu- 
tion, was  tliought  too  tardy  to  avenge  the  death  of  a  Jacobin  proconsul.     The 
judges  of  the  revolutionary  commission  were  worn  out  with  fatigue — the  arm 
of  the  executioner  was  weary — the  very  steel  of  the  guillotine  was  blunted. 
Collot  d'Herbois  devised  a  more  summary  mode  of  slaughter.     A  number  of 
from  two  to  three  hundred  victims  at  once  were  dragged  frofo  prison  to  tlie 
Place  de  Brotteaux,  one  of  the  largest  squares  in  Lyons,  and  there  subjected 
to  a  fire  of  grape-shot.     Efficacious  as  this  mode  of  execution  may  seem,  it 
was  neither  speedy  nor  merciful.     The  sufferers  fell  to  the  ground  like  singed 
flies,  mutilated  but  not  slain^  and  imploring  their  executioners  to  despatch  thera 
speedily.     This  was  done  with  sabres  and  bayonets,  and  with  such  haste  and 
zeal,  that  some  of  the  jailors  and  assistants  were  slain  along  with  those  whom 
they  had  assisted  in  dragging  to  death ;  and  the  mistake  was  not  discerned, 
until,  upon-  counting  the  dead  bodies,  the  military  murderers  found  them  amount 
to  more  than  the  destined  tale.     The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  thrown  into  the 
Rhone,  to  carry  news  of  the  Republican  vengeance,  as  Collot  d'Uerbois  ex« 
pressed  himself,  to  Toulon,  then  also  in  a  state  of  revolt.     But  the  sullen  stream 
rejected  the  oilice  imposed  on  it,  and  heaved  back  the  dead  in  heaps  upon  the 
banks ;  and  tlie  Committee  of  Representatives  was  compelled  at  length  to  allow 
the  relics  of  their  cruelty  to  be  interred,  to  prevent  the  risk  of  contagion. 

The  people  of  the  south  of  France  have  always  been  distinguished  by  the 
vivacity  of  their  temperament.  As  cruelties  beget  retaliation,  it  may  be  as  wel 
here  mentioned,  that  upon  the  fall  of  the  Jacobins,  the  people  of  Lyons  forgot 
not  what  indeed  was  calculated  for  eternal  remembrance,  and  took  by  vioknce 
a  severe  and  sanguinary  vengeance  on  those  who  had  been  accessary  to  the 
atrocities  of  Couthon  and  Collot  d^Herbois.  They  rose  on  the  Jacobins  afler 
tlic  fall  of  RobespieiTe,  and  put  to  death  several  of  them. 

Toulon,  important  by  its  port,  its  arsenals,  and  naval-yard,  as  well  as  by  its 
fortifications  both  on  the  sea  and  land  side,  had  partaken  deeply  in  the  feelings 
which  pervaded  Marseilles,  Bourdeaux,  and  Lyons.  But  the  insurgents  of 
Toulon  were  determinedly  royalist.  The  place  had  been  for  some  time  sub- 
jected to  the  administration  of  a  Jacobin  Club,  and  had  seen  the  usual  quantity 
of  murders  and  excesses  with  the  greater  pain,  tliat  the  town  contained  many 
naval  officers  and  others  who  had  served  under  the  King,  and  retained  thoir 
affection  for  the  royal  cause.     Their  disaatisfa,ction  did  not  escape  the  notice 
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<»F  men,  to  whom  erery  sullen  look  was  cause  of  suspicion,  and  the  lightest 
<^a.uBe  of  suspicion  a  ground  of  death.  The  town  being  threatened  with  a  com- 
plete purification  after  the  Jacobin  fashion,  the  inhabitants  resolved  to  anticipate 
^lie  blow. 

At  the  dead  of  night  theriocsin  was  sounded  by  the  citizens,  who  dispersed 
die  Jacobin  Club,  seized  on  the  two  representatives  who  had  governed  its  pro- 
ceedings, arrested  seven  or  eight  Jacobins,  who  bad  been  most  active  in  the' 
previous  assassinations,  and,  in  spite  of  some  opposition,  actually  executed  them. 
'With  more  decision  than  the  inhabitants  of  Lyons,  they  proceeded  to  proclaim 
l^ouis  X  VIL  under  the  constitution  of  1791 .     Cartaux  presently  marched  upon 
the  iosurgent  city,  driving  before  him  the  Marseillois,  whom,  as  before-men- 
tioned, he  had  defeated  upon  their  march  towards  Lyons.     Alarmed  at  this 
movemenJt,  and  destitute  of  a  garrison  which  they  could  trust,  the  Toulonnois 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  English  and  Spanish  Admirals,  Lord  Hood  and 
Oravina,  who  were  cruising  off  their  port.     It  was  instantly  granted,  and  ma- 
rines were  sent  on  shore  for  their  immediate  protection,  while  efforts  were 
made  to  collect  from  the  different  allied  powers  such  a  supply  of  troops,  as 
could  be  immediately  thrown  into  the  place.     But  the  event  of  the  siege  of 
Toulon  brings  our  general  historical  sketch  into  connexion  with  tlie  life  of  that 
wonderful  person,  whose  actions  we  have  undertaken  to  record.     It  was  during 
this  siege  that  the  light  was  first  distinguished,  which,  broadening  more  and 
rocM-e,  and  blazing  brighter  and  brighter,  was  at  length  to  fill  with  its  lustre  the 
whole  hemisphere  of  Europe,  and  was  then  to  set  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  that 
with  which  it  had  arisen. 

Ere,  however,  we  produce  this  first-rate  actor  upon  the  stage,  we  must  make 
the  reader  still  more  particularly  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  scene. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Vieitt  qf  the  British  Cabinet  regarding  ihe  French  RecchUian.-^Extracrdi* 
nary  Situation  cf  France. — Explanation  of  the  Anomaly  which  it  exhibited. 
— System  of  TVror. — Committee  of  PubUc  Sccfety-^Cf  Public  Security,-^ 
David  the  Painter, — Law  agtanst  suspected  Persons. — Revolutionary  Tri' 
banal. — Effects  of  the  Endgraiicn  of  the  Princes  and  Nobles. — Causes  cf 
the  Passiveness  of  the  French  People  under  the  Tyranny  of  the  Jacobins.-^ 
Singular  Ajddress  of  the  Committee  ofPuilic  Safety. — General  Rtfiections. 

It  has  been  a  maxim  with  great  statesmen,  that  evil  governments  must  end 
by  becoming  their  own  destruction,  according  to  the  maxim.  Res  ndunt  diu 
male  admimstrari.  Pitt  himself  was  of  0|)inion,  that  the  fury  of  the  French 
Revolution  would  wear  itself  out ;  and  that  it  already  presented  so  few  of  the 
advantages  and  privileges  of  social  compact,  tliat  it  seemed  as  if  its  political 
elements  must  either  altogether  dissolve,  or  assume  a  new  form  more  similar  to 
t^  on  which  all  other  states  and  governments  rest  their  stability.  It  was  on 
this  account  that  this  great  English  statesman  declined  assisting,  in  plain  and 
open  terms,  the  royal  cause,  and  desired  to  keep  England  free  fi'om  any  pledge 
concerning  the  future  state  of  government  in  France,  aware  of  the  danger  of 
involving  her  in  any  declared  and  avowed  interference  with  the  right  of  a  people 
to  choose  their  own  system.  However  anxious  to  prevent  the  revolutionary 
opinions,  as  well  as  arms,  from  extending  beyond  their  own  frontier,  it  was 
thought  in  the  British  cabinet,  by  one  large  party,  that  the  present  frantic  excess 
of  republican  principles  must,  of  itself,  produce  a  reaction  in  favour  of  more 
moderate  sentiments.  Some  steady  system  for  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, was,  it  was  said,  essential  to  the  very  ezitftenoe  of  society.     The  Frei^ 
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nation  must  assume  sudi,  and  remmnce  the  prosecution  of  thoee  revoiutknuy 
doctrines,  for  the  sake  of  tlieir  own  as  well  as  of  other  countries.  The  airaaige- 
ment  must,  it  was  thought^  take  place,  frcnn  tbe  ineritable  course  of  koiun 
aifairs,  which,  however  thej  maj  fluctuate,  are  uniformly  determined  at  lenftii 
by  the  interest  of  the  parties  concerned. 

Such  was  tbe  principle  assumed  by  many  great  statesmen,  whose  sngacilf 
was  unhappily  baffled  by  the  event.  In  fiict,  it  was  cakulating  upon  the  aeCioiw 
and  personal  exertions  of  a  raving  madman,  as  if  he  had  been  under  the  regfk- 
lation  of  his  senses,  and  acting  upon  principles  iji  self-regard  and  setf-prcaoortap 
tion.     France  continued  not  only  to  subsist,  but  to  be  victorious,  wkhouta 
government,  unless  the  Revolutionary  Committees  and  Jacobin  Cluiis  coidd  be 
accounted  such — for  the  Convention  was  sunk  into  a  mere  engine  of  that  paity, 
and  sanctioned  whatever  they  proposed ;  without  religion,  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  they  formaUy  abolished ;  without  municipal  laws  or  rights,  except  that  any 
one  of  the  ruling  party  mi^t  do  what  mischief  he  would,  while  citizens,  leas 
distinguished  for  patriotism,  were  subjected,  for  any  cause,  or  no  cause,  to  loss 
of  liberty,  property,  and  life  itself;  without  military  disciplkie,  for  officers  might 
be  dragged  from  their,  regiments,  and  generals  from  their  armies,  on  tlie  infor- 
mation of  their  own  soldiers ;   without  revenues  of  state,  for  the  depressicMi 
of  the  assignats  was  extreme ;  without  laws,  for  there  were  no  ordinary  tribu- 
nals left  to  appeal  to ;  without  colonies,  ships,  manufiictories,  or  commerce ; 
without  fine  arts,  any  more  than  those  which  were  usefol ; — In  short,  France 
continued  to  subsist,  and  to  achieve  victories,  although  apparently  forsaken  of 
God,  and  deprived  of  all  the  ordinary  resources  of  human  wisdom. 

The  whole  system  of  society,  indeed,  appeared  only  to  retain  some  appear- 
ances of  cohesion  from  mere  habit,  the  same  which  makes  trained  horses  draw 
up  in  sometliing  like  order,  even  without  their  riders,  if  the  trumpet  is  sounded. 
And  yet  in  foreign  wars,  notwithstanding  the  deplorable  state  of  the  interior, 
the  Republic  was  not  only  occasionally,  but  permanently  and  triumphantly  ric- 
torious.  She  was  like  the  champion  in  Bemi's  romance,  who  was  so  delicately 
sliced  asunder  by  one  of  the  Paladins,  that  he  went  on  fighting,  and  slew  other 
warriors,  without  discovering  for  a  length  of  time  that  he  was  himself  killed. 

All  this  extraordinary  energy,  was,  in  one  word,  the  effect  of  texbor.  Death 
— a  grave — ^are  sounds  which  awaken  the  strongest  efforts  in  those  whom  they 
menace.  There  was  never  anywhere,  save  in  France  during  this  melancholy 
period,  so  awful  a  comment  on  tlie  expression  of  Scripture,  ^^  All  that  a  man 
hath  he  will  give  for  his  life."  Force,  immediate  and  irresistible  force,  was  the 
only  logic  used  by  the  government — Death  was  the  only  appeal  from  their 
authority — the  guillotine  the  all-sufficing  argument,  which  settled  each  debate 
betwixt  them  and  the  governed. 

Was  the  exchequer  low,  the  guillotine  filled  it  with  the  effects  of  the  wealthy, 
who  were  judged  aristocratical  in  exact  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  prop- 
erty. Were  these  supplies  insufficient,  diminished  as  they  were  by  peculation 
ere  they  reached  the  public  coficrs,  the  assignats  remained,  which  might  be  mul- 
tiplied to  any  quantity.  Did  the  paper  medium  of  circulation  fail  in  the  market 
to  fifty  under  the  hundred,  the  guillotine  was  ready  to  punish  those  who  refused 
to  exchange  it  at  par.  A  few  examples  of  such  jobbers  in  the  pubhc  funds  made 
men  glad  to  give  one  hundred  francs  for  state  money,  which  they  knew  to  be 
worth  no  more  than  fifty.  Was  bread  wanting,  com  was  to  be  found  by  the 
same  compendious  means,  and  distributed  among  the  Parisians,  as  among  the 
ancient  citizens  of  Rome,  at  a  regulated  price.  The  guillotine  was  a  key  to 
storehouses,  bams,  and  granaries. 

Did  the  army  want  recraits,  the  guillotine  was  ready  to  exterminate  all  con- 
scripts who  should  hesitate  to  march.  On  the  generals  of  the  Republican  army, 
this  decisive  argument,  which,  n  priori^  might  have  been  deemed  lets  applicable, 
in  all  i(.s  rigour,  to  them  than  to  others,  was  possessed  of  tlie  most  exclusive  au- 
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icjacipt  fawn  the  ccmnaop  cawr»  of  <ifeiii;*  but  they  wneabu  giuBotiiiBcl  ivhea 

dmeir  Buccenes  were  not  unproved  to  the  full  expectations  of  their  ma8ters.t 

^lay,  Ihey  were  goiUotined,^  wiKn«  beinf  too  saecenfiil,  Ibej  irare  soapected  of 

boiTUig  mcffaand  over  the  aokfan  wiio  had  oonquered  under  tbem,  an  interest 

dangeromg  to  thnee  wko  had  dba  <»4Mmnand  of  tiiia  ali^suffidnf  reason  of  state.| 

Even  mere  mediocrity,  and  a  limited  but  regular  dischai^  of  duty,  ncidier  so 

brilliant  as  to  incur  jealoi.*«y,  nor  so  important  as  to  draw  down  censure,  was 

no  protection.§    There  was  no  rallying  point  agaiost  this  universal,  and  very 

sknple  system— of  main  force. 

The  Vendeans,  who  tiied  the  open  and  manly  mode  of  generous  and  <Krect 
resistance,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  finatty  destroyed,  leaving  a  name  which  will 
lire  for  ages,    l^ie  commercial  towns,  which,  upon  a  scale  more  modified,  aiso 
Uied  tfaeir  strength  with  the  revolutionary  torrent,  were  successively  overpow- 
ered.  One  cam,  therefore,  be  no  more  surprised  that  the  rest  of  the  nation  gave 
^rny  to  predominant  force,  than  we  are  daily  at  seeing  a  herd  of  strong  and 
able-bodied  oattle  driven  to  the  shambles  before  one  er  two  butchers,  wad  as 
many  bnlUogs.    As  the  victims  approach  the  slaughter-house,  and  smdl  the 
blood  of  .those  which  have  suffered  the  fote  to  winch  they  are  destined,  they 
may  be  often  observed  to  hesitale,  start,  roar,  and  beHow,  and  intimate  their 
dread  of  the  fiital  spot,  and  instinctive  desire  to  escape  from  it;  but  the  cud- 
gels of  their  drivers,  and  the  fimgs  of  the  mastifik,  s^dora  fail  to  compel  tliem 
forward,  sfarvoring,  and  snorting,  and  trembling,  to  the  destiny  which  awaits 
them. 

The  power  €^  exercising  this  Iremendons  authority  over  a  terrified  nation, 
was  vested  in  few  hands,  and  rested  on  a  very  simple  basis. 

The  Convention  had,  afler  the  faD  of  the  Girondists,  remained  an  empty  show 

of  what  it  had  once  some  title  le  call  itself, — ^the  Representative  Body  of  the 

French  Nation.    The  members  belonging  to  the  Plain,  who  had  observed  a 

timid  neutrality  betwixt  The  Mountain  and  the  Girondists,  if  not  without  talent, 

were  without  courage  to  make  any  opposition  to  the  former  when  triompliant. 

They  crouched  to  their  fote,  were  glad  to  escape  in  silence,  and  to  yield  full 

passage  to  the  revolutionary  torrent.    They  consoled  themselves  with  the  usual 

apology  of  weak  minds — ^that  they  submitted  to  what  they  could  not  prevent; 

and  their  adversaries,  while  despising  them,  were  yet  tolerant  of  their  presence, 

and  somewhat  indulgent  to  their  scruples,  because,  while  tiiese  timid  neutrals 

remained  in  their  ranks,  they  fomie^ed  to  the  eye  at  least  the  appearance  of  a 

foil  Senate,  filled  the  ranks  of  the  Representative  Body  as  a  garment  is  stufied 

out  to  the  required  size  by  buckram,  and  countenanced  by  .their  passive  acquies* 

eence  the  measures  which  Uiey  most  detested  in  their  hearts.    It  was  worth  the 

while  of  The  Mountain  to  endure  the  imbecility  of  such  associates,  and  even 

to  permit  occasionally  some  diffident  opposition  on  their  -part,  bad  it  only  been 

to  preserve  appearances,  and  afford  a  show  of  a  free  assembly  debating  on  the 

afiirs  of  the  nation.     Thus,  although  the  name  of  the  National  Convention 

was  generally  used,  its  deputies,  carefolly  selected  from  the  JacolMn  or  ruling 

party,  were  everywhere  acting  in  their  name,  with  all  the  authority  of  Roman 

proooDSids;  while  tw6-thirds  of  the  body  sate  with  submitted  nodes  and  pad- 


*  The  fkle  of  daitine  iBaftntea  thu,— «  general  wlio  had  done  mncb  fbr  the  Repablic,  and 
wba,  when  fata  fortune  began  to  ail  him,  ezeuaed  Idmseif  by  aaying,  Fortune  was  a  woman,  and 
hw  hairt  were  growing  grey.  -»v    v.. 

\  Witneaa  Ifouchaid,  who  performed  the  diatiogulahod  aenrice  of  laiaing  the  siege  of  Dnaktrlc, 
and  who,  during  his  trial,  coidd  be  hardly  made  to  understand  that  he  was  to  suffer  for  not  carry- 
iBf  his  victory  atill  fluther. 

]  Several  generals  of  reputation  sustained  capital  punishment,  from  no  other  reason  than  the 
jeuonsy  of  tha  committees  of  their  influence  with  the  army. 

i  Lockaer^  old  German  thiek-headed  eoldier,  who  was  of  no  party,  and  serupakwsly  obeyed 
ths  comman^f  whichever  was  iqifefinoat  at  Puis,  had  no  bettar  fatethan  others. 
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locked  lips^  unresistiiig  slaves  to  tlie  minor  proportion,  which  again^  under  ita 
various  fierce  leaders,  was  beginning  to  wage  a  civil  war  within  its  own  limitfMf 

circle. 

But  the  young  reader,  to  whom  this  eventful  history  is  a  noveky,  mmj  mA  m 
what  bands  was  the  real  power  of  the  government  lodged,  of  which  the 
vention,  considered  as  a  body,  was  thus  effectually  deprived,  thoogh 
to  retain,  like  the  apparition  in  Macbeth,— 


•»  — —  apon  it8  baby  brow  the  round 
And  type  of  sovereignty.** 


France  had,  indeed,  in  1793,  accepted,  with  the  usual  solemnitieai  a 
constitution,  which  was  stated  to  rest  on  the  right  republican  basis,  and  was 
alleged  to  afford,  of  course,  the  mOst  perfect  and  absolute  security  for  liberty 
and  equality,  that  the  nation  could  desire.     But  this  constitution  was  entirely 
superseded  in  practice  by  the  more  compendious  mode  of  governing  by  means 
of  a  junto,  selected  out  of  the  Convention  itself,  without  observing  any  ikrther 
ceremony.     In  fact,  two  small  Committees,  vested  with  the  full  powers  of  tbs 
state,  exercised  the  powers  of  a  dictatorship,  while  the  representatives  of  tba 
people,  like  the  senate  under  the  Roman  empire,  retained  the  form  and  sem* 
blance  of  supreme  power,  might  keep  their  curule  chairs,  and  enjoy  the  dignify 
of  fasces  and  lictors,  but  had  in  their  possession  and  exercise  scarcely  the  inde- 
pendent powers  of  an  English  vestry,  or  quarter-sessions. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  dictated  every  measure  of  the  Convention, 
or  more  frecjuently  acted  without  deigning  to  consult  the  Legislative  Body  at  alL 
The  number  of  members  who  exerted  this  executive  government  fluctuated  be- 
twixt ten  and  twelve;  and,  as  they  were  all  chosen  Jacobins,  and  selected  as 
men  capable  of  going  all  the  lengths  of  their  party,  care  was  taken,  by  re-elec- 
tions from  time  to  time,  to  render  the  situation  permanent.     This  body  delibe- 
rated in  secret,  and  bad  the  despotic  right  of  interfering  witli  and  controlling 
every  other  authority  in  the  state;  and  before  its  absolute  powers,  and  the  uses 
which  were  made  of  them,  the  Council  of  Ten  of  the  Venetian  government 
might  be  thought  a  harmless  and  liberal  institution.     Another  Committee,  with 
powers  of  the  same  revolutionary  nature,  and  in  which  the  members  were  also 
rene\yed  from  time  to  time,  was  that  of  Public  Security.     It  was  inferior  in  im- 
portance to  that  of  Public  Safety,  but  was  nevertheless  as  active  within  its 
sphere.     We  regret  to  record  of  a  man  of  genius,  that  David,  the  celebrated 
painter,*  held  a  scat  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Security.     The  fine  arts,  which 
he  studied,  had  not  produced  on  his  mind  the  soflening  and  humanising  effect 
ascribed  to  them.     Frightfully  ugly  in  his  exterior,  his  mind  seemed  to  cwres- 
pond  with  the  harshness  of  his  looks.   ^^  Let  us  grind  enough  of  the  Red,"  was 
tlie  professional  phrase  of  which  he  made  use,  when  silting  down  to  the  bloody 
work  of  the  day. 

That  these  revolutionary  Committees  might  have  in  their  hands  a  power  sub- 
ject to  no  legal  defence  or  evasion  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  MerUn  of  Douay, 
a  lawyer,  it  is  said,  of  eminence,  framed  what  was  termed  ^le  law  against  sus- 
pected persons,  wliich  was  worded  with  so  much  ingenuity,  that  not  only  it 
enveloped  every  one  who,  by  birth,  friendship,  habits  of  hfe,  dependencies,  or 
other  ties,  was  linked,  however  distantly,  with  aristocracy,  whether  of  birth  or 
property,  but  also  all  who  had,  in  the  various  changes  and  phases  of  the  Revo- 
lution, taken  one  step  too  few  in  tlie  career  of  the  most  violent  patriotism,  or 
had,  though  it  were  but  for  one  misguided  and  doubtful  moment,  held  opinions 
short  of  the  most  extravagant  Jacobinism.  This  crime  of  suspicion  was  of  the 
nature  of  the  cameleon;  it  derived  its  peculiar  shade  or  colour  from  the  person 

•  DayJd  u  irencrally  allowed  to  have  poMosted  great  merit  aa  a  dranghtamaa.  ^^oroigiMn  do 
■or  admire  hii  compoaition  and  eolouriag  ao  much  aa  bia  eoontrymeA. 
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tio^  whom  it  attacbed  ht  the  moment  To  Imve  been  a  priest,  or  even  an  as* 
rior  of  the  rights  and  doctrines  of  Christianity^  was  fatal;  but  in  some  instances^ 
overflow  of  atheistical  blasphemy  was  equally  so.  To  be  silent  on  public 
lirs,  betrayed  a  culpable  indifference;  but  it  incurred  darker  suspicion  to  speak 
of  them  otherwise  than  in  the  most  violent  tone  of  the  ruling  party.  By  a  sup- 
plementary law,  this  spider's  web  was  so  widely  extended,  that  it  appeared  no 
ily  could  be  found  insignificant  enough  to  escape  its  meshe^.  Its  general  pro- 
positions were  of  a  nature  so  vague,  that  it  was  impossible  they  could  ever  be 
made  subjects  of  evidence.  Therefore  they  were  assumed  without  proof;  p.nd 
Wkt  length,  definition  of  the  characteristics  of  suspicion  seems  to  have  been*alto- 
Ifelher  dispensed  with,  and  all  those  were  suspected  persons  whom  the  revolu- 
tionary committees  and  their  assistants  chose  <o  hold  as  such. 

The  operation  of  this  law  was  terrible.  A  suspected  person,  besides  being 
thrown  into  prison,  was  deprived  of  all  his  rights,  his  eflects  sealed  up,  his  prop- 
erty placed  under  care  of  tlie  state,  and  he  himself  considered  as  civilly  dead 
If  the  unfortunate  object  of  suspicion  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  set  at  liberty, 
it  was  no  security  whatever  against  his  being  again  arrested  on  the  day  follow- 
ing. There  was,  indeed,  no  end  to  the  various  shades  of  sophbtry  which  brought 
almost  every  kind  of  person  under  this  oppressive  law,  so  ample  was  its  scope, 
and  undefined  its  objects. 

That  the  administrators  of  this  law  of  suspicion  might  not  have  too  much 
trouble  in  seeking  for  victims,  all  householders  were  obliged  to  publish  on  the 
outside  of  their  doors  a  list  of  the  names  and  description  of  their  inmates. 
Domestic  security,  the  most  precious  of  all  rights  to  a  people  who  know  what 
freedom  really  is^  was  violated  on  every  occasion,  even  the  slightest,  by  domi- 
ciliary visits.  The  number  of  arrests  which  took  place  through  France,  choked 
the  prisons  anew  which  had  been  so  fearfully  emptied  on  the  2d  and  Sd  of  Sep- 
tember, and  is  said  to  have  been  only  moderately  computed  at  three  hundred  thou- 
sand souls,  one-third  of  whom  were  women.  The  Jacobins,  however,  found  a 
mode  of  jail-dehvery  less  summary  than  by  direct  massacre ;  although  differing 
so  httle  from  it  in  every  other  respect,  that  a  victim  might  have  had  pretty  nearly 
the  same  chance  of  a  fair  trial  before  MaiDard  and  his  men  of  September,  as 
fi^m  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  It  requires  an  effort  even  to  write  that  word, 
fiom  tlie  extremities  of  guilt  and  horror  which  it  recalls.  But  it  is  the  lot  of 
humanity  to  record  its  own  greatest  disgraces;  and  it  is  a  wholesome  and 
bumbling  lesson  to  exhibit  a  just  picture  of  those  excesses,  of  which,  in  its 
unasassted  movements,  and  when  agitated  by  evil  and  misguiding  passions, 
human  nature  can  be  rendered  capable. 

*  The  extraordinary  criminal  Court,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Revolu 
tionary  Tribunal,  was  first  instituted  upon  the  motion  of  Danton.  Its  object 
was  to  judge  of  state  crimes,  plots,  and  attempts  against  liberty,  or  in  favour 
of  royalty,  or  affecting  the  rights  and  liberty  of  man,  or  in  any  way,  more  or 
less,  tending  to  counteract  the  progress  of  the  Revolution.  In  short,  it  was 
the  business  of  this  Court  to  execute  the  laws,  or  inflict  the  sentence  rather, 
upon  such  as  had  been  arrested  as  suspected  persons ;  and  they  generally  saw 
room  to  punish  in  most  of  the  instances  where  the  arresting  functionaries  had 
seen  ground  for  imprisonment. 

This  fiightfid  Court  consisted  of  six  judges  or  public  accusers,  and  two 
issistants.  There  were  twelve  jurymen ;  but  the  appointment  of  these  was  a 
mere  mockery.  They  were  ofiicial  persons,  who  held  permanent  appointments ; 
bad  a  salary  from  tlie  state ;  and  were  in  no  manner  liable  to  the  choice  or  chal" 
lenge  of  the  party  tried.  It  may  be  sure  the  jurors  and  judges  were  selected 
fer  their  RepuUican  zeal  and  steady  qualities,  and  were  capable  of  seeing  no 
obstacle  either  of  law  or  humanity  in  the  path  of  their  duty.  This  tribunal  had 
tiie  power  of  deciding  without  proof, — or  cutting  short  evidence  when  in  tlie 
pvogreis  of  being  adduced, — or  stopping  tlie  defence  of  the  prisoners  at  pleasurei 
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privilege  wliiob  toMied  grmtlj  to  sborten  the  fiiinH^4ir  comt,  and  aid  tbe 
pafteli  of  business. 

The  Revoltfkioiisry  Tribunal  was  in  a  short  time  so  OYcrwhehned  with 
that  it  became  necessaiy  to  divide  it  into  four  sectio»^  all  armed  with 
powers.  The  quantity  of  blood  which  it  caosed  to  be  shed  was 
unheard  of  even  during  the  proscriptioni  of  the  Roman  Empire ; 
were  involved  in  its  sentences  crimes  the  moat  different,  personag^es  the 
opposed,  and  opinions  the  most  dissimilar.  When  Henry  YIIL  roused  tbe 
of  Smithfiekl  both  against  Protestant  and  Papist,  burning  at  the  same  stake 
wretih  for  denying  the  Ring^s  supremacy,  and  another  for  disbeheving  tbe  iiiviBe 
presence  in  the  Eucharist,  the  association  was  consistency  itself  compared  is 
the  scenes  presented  at  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  in  which  Royalist,  Consti- 
tutionalist, Girondist,  Churchman,  Theophilanthropist,  Noble  and  RoUnier, 
Prince  and  Peasant,  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  were  involved,  in  one  general  nas- 
eacre,  and  sent  to  execution  by  scores  together,  and  on  tbe  same  sledge. 

Supporting  by  their  numerous  associations  the  government  as  exerciBed  bf 
the  Ilevolutionary  Committees,  came  the  mass  of  Jacobins,  who,  divided  into 
a  thousand  clubs,  emanating  from  that  wtucli  had  its  meetings  at  Paris,  ibcmed 
the  strength  of  the  party  to  which  they  gave  the  name. 

•    The  sole  principle  of  the  Jacobinical  institutions  was  to  excite  against  aH 
persons  who  had  anything  to  lose,  the  passions  of  those  who  possessed  no  prop- 
erty, and  were,  by  birth  and  circumstances,  brutally  ignorant,  and  envious  of 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  higher  classes.  All  other  governments  have  made 
individual  property  the  object  of  countenance  and  protection;   but  in  this 
strangely  inverted  state  of  things,  it  seemed  the  object  of  constant  suqiicion 
and  persecution,  aifti  exposed  the  owner  to  perpetual  danger.     We  have  else- 
where said  that  Equality  (unless  in  tbe  no  less  intelligible  than  sacred  sense  cf 
equal  submission  to  the  law)  is  a  mere  chimera,  which  can  no  more  exist  with 
respect  to  property,  than  in  regard  to  mental  qualifications,  or  personal  strength, 
beauty,  or  stature.     I>ivide  the  whole  property  of  a  country  equally  among  its 
inhabitants,  and  a  week  will  bring  back  the  inequality  which  you  have  endea- 
voured to  remove ;  nay,  a  much  shorter  Gqf>ace  will  find  the  industrious  snd 
saring  richer  than  the  idle  and  prodigal.     But  in  France,  at  the  period  under 
discussion,  this  equality,  in  itself  sO  unattainable,  had  completely  superseded 
even  the  principle  of  liberty,  as  a  watch-word  for  exciting  the  peoj^.     It  was 
to  sin  against  this  leading  principle  to  be  possessed  of,  and  more  especially  to 
enjoy  ostentatiously,  anything  which  was  wanting  to  your  neighbouT.    To  be 
richer,  more  accomplished,  better  bred,  or  better  taught,  subjected  you  to  tbe 
)aw  of  suspicion,  and  you  were  conducted  instantly  before  a  Revolutionary 
Commit^,  where  you  were  probably  convicted  of  incivism ;  not  ibr  interfering 
With  tiid  liberty  and  property  of  others,  but  for  making  what  use  yon  pleased 
of  your  own. 

The  whole  of  the  terrible  mystery  is  inclcrded  in  two  regulations,  eommimi- 
t^ftted  by  the  Jacobin  Club  of  Paris  to  the  Committee  of  Pubbe  Safety.— f. 
I'hat  when,  by  the  machinations  of  opulent  persons,  seditions  should  arise  in 
iany  district,  it  should  be  declared  in  a  state  of  rebetiion. — II.  That  the  Gon« 
vention  shall  avail  themselves  of  such  opportunity  to  excUe  ike  poor  to  make  vmt 
on  the  ricky  and  to  restore  order  at  any  price  whatsoever.^ — ^This  was  so  much 
tinderstood,  that  one  of  the  persons  tried  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  when 
asked  what  he  had  to  say  in  his  defence,  answered, — ^^  I  am  weakhy^— what 
avails  it  to  me  to  offer  any  ex:^u]pation  when  such  is  my  ofienceT' 

The  Committees  of  Government  distributed  laige  sums  of  money  to  the 
Jacobin  Club  and  its  affiliated  societies,  as  being  necessary  to  the  propafOioa 
of  sound  political  principles.  The  clubs  themselves  took  upon  them  in  erery 
village  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  governuMnt;  and  while  they  sat  swexriog, 
drinking,  and  smoking,  examined  passporta,  imfvisoned  citizens,  and  enforc^ 
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their  fiiU  extent  the  benefits  of  liberty  and  equality.    ^^  Death  or  Fraternity" 
"viras  usually  inscribed  over  thdir  place  of  assembly,  which  some  one  translated, 

^^  Become  my  brother,  or  1  will  kill  thee." 

These  dubs  were  composed  of  members  drawn  from  the  lees  of  the  people, 

^liat  they  might  not,  in  their  own  persons,  give  an  example  contradicting  the 

equality  which  it  was  their  business  to  enforce.     They  were  filled  with  men 

^vrithout  resources  or  talents,  but  towards  whom  the  confidence  of  the  deceived 

people  was  directed,  from  the  conviction  that,  because  taken  from  among 

themselves,  they  would  have  the  interest  of  the  lower  orders  constantly  in  view. 

Their  secretaries,  however,  were  generaUy  selected  with  some  attention  to 

alertness  of  capacity;  for  on  them  depended  the  terrible  combination  which 

extended  from   the  mother  society  of  Jacobins  in   Paris,  down   into  the 

most  remote  villages  of  the  most  distant  provinces,  in  which  the  same  tyranny 

-was  maintamed  by  the  influence  of  similar  means.     Thus  ruinours  could  be 

either  circulated  or  collected  with  a  speed  and  uniformity,  which  enabled  a 

whisper  from  Robespierre  to  regulate  the  sentiments  of  the  Jacobins  at  the  most 

distant  part  of  his  empire ;  for  his  it  unquestionably  was,  for  the  space  of  two 

dreadful  years. 

France  had  been  subjected  to  many  evils  ere  circumstances  had  for  a  time 
reduced  her  to  this  state  of  passive  obedience  to  a  yoke,  which,  afier  all,  when 
its  strength  was  fairly  tried,  proved  as  brittle  as  it  was  intolerable.  Those  who 
witnessed  the  tragedies  which  then  occurred,  look  back  upon  that  period.as 
the  delirium  of  a  national  fever,  filled  with  visions  too  horrible  and  painful  for 
recoUection,  and  which,  being  once  wiped  from  the  mind,  we  recall  with  diffi- 
culty and  reluctance,  and  dweU  upon  with  disgust.  A  long  course  of  events, 
tending  each  successively  to  disorganize  society  more  and  more,  had  unhappily 
prevented  a  brave,  generous,  and  accomplished  people  from  combining  together 
in  mutual  defence.  The  emigration  and  forfeiture  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  had 
deprived  the  country  at  once  of  those  higher  classes,  that  right-hand  file,  who 
are  bred  up  to  hold  their  lives  fight  if  called  on  to  lay  them  down  for  religion, 
or  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  their  country,  or  the  principles  of  their  own  honour 
or  conscience.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  or  necessity  of  enii* 
gration,  its  evils  were  the  same.  A  high-spirited  and  generous  race  of  gentry, 
accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as  peculiar  depositaries  of  the  national 
honour — a  learned  and  numerous  priesthood,  the  guardians  of  religious  opinion 
— had  been  removed  from  their  place,  and  society  was  so  much  the  more  weak 
and  more  ignorant  for  the  want  of  them.  Whether  voluntarily  abandoning  or 
forcibly  driven  from  the  country,  the  expulsion  of  so  large  a  mass,  belonging 
entirely  to  the  higher  orders,  tended  instantly  to  destroy  the  balance  of  society, 
and  to  throw  all  power  into  the  hands  of  the  lower  class,  who,  deceived  by  bad 
and  artful  men,  abused  it  to  the  frightful  excess  we  have  described. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  emigrants  had  carried  with  them  bevond 
the  frontiers  all  the  worth  and  courage  of  the  better  classes  in  France,  or  that 
there  were  not,  among  men  attached  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  many  who  would 
have  shed  their  blood  to  have  prevented  its  abuse.  But  these  had  been  unhappily, 
during  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  divided  and  subdivided  among  them- 
selves, were  spht  up  into  a  Variety  of  broken  and  demolished  parties,  which  had 
repeatedly  sufiered  proscription ;  and,  what  was  worse,  sustained  it  from  the 
hand  of  each  other.  The  ConstitutionaUst  could  not  safely  join  in  league  with 
the  Royalist,  or  either  vrith  the  Girondist ;  and  thus  there  existed  no  confidence 
on  which  a  union  could  be  effected,  among  materials  repulsive  of  each  other. 
There  extended  besides  through  France,  far  and  near,  that  sorrow  and  sinking 
of  the  heart,  winch  prevails  amid  great  national  calamities  where  there  is  little 
hope.  The  state  of  oppresenon  was  so  universal,  that  no  one  strove  to  remedy 
its  evils  morv  than  they  would  have  struggled  to  Tsmedy  the  malaria  of  as  m- 
fected  country.    Those  who  escaped  the  di^rder  contented  themselves  with 
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their  individual  safety,  without  tbinking  of  the  general  erfl  as  one  wfaicfa  IniiBaa 
art  could  remedy,  or  human  courage  resist. 

Moreover,  the  Jacobinical  rulers  had  surrounded  themselves  with  socb  m 
svtem  of  espionage  and  delation,  that  the  attempt  to  organize  any  resutance 
to  their  power,  would  have  been  in  fact  to  fall  inevitably  and  fatally  nnder 
their  tyranny.  If  the  bold  conspirator  against  this  most  infernal  authority  did  not 
bestow  his  confidence  on  a  false  &iend  or  a  concealed  emissary  of  the  Jacobin 
party,  he  was  scarce  the  safer  on  that  account ;  for  if  he  breathed  forth  in 
the  most  friendly  ear  anything  tending  to  reflect  on  the  free,  happy,  and  fan  mane 
government  under  which  he  had  the  happiness  to  live,  his  hearer  was  boondf 
equally  as  a  hired  spy,  to  carry  the  purport  of  the  conversation  to  the  consti- 
tuted authorities — ^that  is,  to  the  Revolutionary  Committees  or  Republican 
Commissioners ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.     Silence 
on  public  affairs,  and  acquiescence  in  democratic  tyranny,  became,  therefore, 
matter  of  little  wonder;  for  men  will  be  long  mute,  when  to  indulge  the  tongue 
may  endanger  the  head.     And  thus,  in  the  kingdom  which  boasts  herself  most 
civilized  in  Europe,  and  with  all  that  ardour  for  liberty  which  seemed  but  of  late 
to  animate  every  bosom,  the  general  apathy  of  terror  and  astonishment,  joined 
to  a  want  of  all  power  of  combination,  palsied  every  effort  at  resistance.    Tbey 
who  make  national  reflections  on  the  French  for  remaining  passive  under  cir- 
cumstances so  hopeless,  should  first  reflect,  that  our  disposition  to  prevent  or 
punish  crime,  and  our  supposed  readiness  to  resist  oppression,  have  their  founda- 
tion in  a  strong  confidence  in  the  laws,  and  in  the  immediate  support  which  thej 
are  sure  to  receive  from  the  numerous  classes  who  have  been  trained  up  to 
respect  tliem,  as  protectors  of  the  rich  equally  and  of  the  poor.    But  in  France 
the  whole  system  of  the  administration  of  justice  was  in  the  hands  of  brutal 
force ;  and  it  is  one  thing  to  join  in  the  hue  and  cry  against  a  murderer,  sec- 
onded by  the  willing  assistance  of  a  whole  population — another  to  venture  upon 
withstanding  him  in  his  den,  he  at  the  head  of  his  banditti,  the  assailant  de- 
fenceless, excepting  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

It  has  further  been  a  natural  subject  of  wonder,  not  only  that  the  richer  and 
better  classes,  the  avowed  objects  of  Jacobin  persecution,  were  so  passively 
resigned  to  this  frightful  tyranny,  but  also  why  the  French  populace,  whose 
general  manners  are  so  civilized  and  so  kindly,  that  they  are,  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, the  gayest  and  best-humoured  people  in  Europe,  should  have  so  far 
changed  their  character  as  to  delight  in  cruelty,  or  at  least  to  look  on,  without 
expressing  disgust,  at  cruelties  perpetrated  in  their  name. 

But  the  state  of  a  people  in  ordinary  times  and  peaceful  occupations,  is  in 
everv  country  totally  different  from  the  character  which  they  manifest  under 
strong  circumstances  of  excitation.     Rousseau  says,  that  no  one  who  sees  the 
ordinary  greyhound,  the  most  sportive,  gentle,  and  timid  perhaps  of  the  canine 
race,  can  form  an  idea  of  the  same  animal  pursuing  and  strangling  its  screaming 
and  helpless  victim.     Something  of  this  sort  must  plead  the  apology  of  the 
French  people  in  the  early  excesses  of  the  Revolution ;  and  we  must  remember, 
that  men  collected  in  crowds,  and  influenced  with  a  sense  of  wrongs,  whether 
real  or  imaginary,  are  acted  upon  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment;  and  ard 
besides  in  a  state  of  such  general  and  undistinguishing  fury,  that  they  adopt, 
by  joining  in  the  clamours  and  general  shouts,  deeds  of  which  they  hardly  wit- 
ness the  import,  and  which  perhaps  not  one  of  the  assembled  muRitude  out  of 
a  thousand  would  countenance,  were  that  import  distinctly  felt  and  known.  In 
the  revolutionary  massacres  and  cruelties,  there  was  always  an  executive  power, 
consisting  of  a  few  well-breathed  and  thorough-paced  ruffians,  whose  hands 
perpetrated  the  actions,  to  which  the  ignorant  vulgar  only  lent  their  acclamations. 

This  species  of  assentation  became  less  wonderful  when  instant  slaughter, 
without  even  the  ceremony  df  inquiry,  had  been  exchanged  for  some  forats, 
however  flimsy  and  unsubstantial,  at  regular  trial,  condemnation,  and  execution. 
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^^XThese  aenred  for  a  time  to  satisfy  the  public  mind.    The  populace  saw  men 
<«lTagged  to  the  guillotine,  couvicted  of  crimina]  attempts,  as  Uiey  were  informed, 
^LgBMui  the  liberty  of  the  people;  and  they  shouted  as  at  the  punishment  of 
^tJieir  own  iminediate  enemies. 

But  as  the  work  of  death  proceeded  daily,  the  people  became  softened  as 
4lieir  passions  abated;  and  the  frequency  of  such  sacrifices  having  removed  the 
^>diou8  interest  which  for  a  while  attended  them,  the  lower  classes,  whom  Robes- 
pierre desired  most  to  conciliate,  looked  on,  first  with  indiiference,  but  after* 
wards  with  shame  and  disgust,  and  at  last  with  the  wish  to  put  an  end  to  cruel- 
ties, which  even  the  most  ignorant  and  prejudiced  began  to  regard  in  their  own 
true,  undisguised  Fight. 

Yet  the  operation  of  these  universal  feelings  was  long  delayed.  To  support 
the  reign  of  Terror,  the  Revolutionary  Committees  had  their  own  guards  and 
ezecutionera,  without  whom  they  could  not  have  long  withstood  4he  general 
abhorrence  of  mankind.  All  ofticial  situations  were  scrupulously  and  religiously 
filled  up  by  individuals  chosen  fit>m  the  Sans-Culottes,  who  had  rendered  them- 
selves, by  their  zeal,  worthy  of  that  honourable  appellation.  Were  they  of  little 
note,  they  were  employed  in  the  various  capacities  of  guards,  officers,  and  jailor^, 
for  which  the  times  created  an  unwearied  demand.  Did  they  hold  places  in 
the  Convention,  they  were  firequently  despatched  upon  commissions  to  different 
parts  of  France^  to  give  new  edge  to  the  guillotine,  and  superintend  in  person 
the  punishment  of  conspiracy  or  rebellion,  real  or  supposed.  Such  commis- 
sioners, or  proconsuls  as  they  were  firequently  termed,  being  vested  with  un- 
limited power,  and  fix»h  in  its  exercise,  signalized  themselves  by  their  cruelty, 
even  more  than  the  tyrants  whose  will  they  discharged. 

We  may  quote,  in  illustration,  a  remarkable  passage  in  an  address  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Safety,  to  the  representatives  absent  upon  commissions, 
in  which  there  occur  some  gentle  remarks  on  their  having  extended  capital  pun- 
ishment to  cases  where  it  was  not  provided  by  law,  although  the  lustre  of  their 
services  to  the  Republic  far  outshone  the  shade  of  such  occasional  peccadilloes. 
For  their  fiiture  direction,  they  are  thus  exhorted.  ^^  Let  your  energy  awaken 
anew  as  the  term  of  your  labour  approaches.  The  Convention  charges  you  to 
complete  the  purification  and  reorganization  of  the  constituted  authorities  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  and  to  report  the  conclusion  of  tliese  two  operations 
before  the  end  of  the  next  month.  A  simple  measure  may  eflSM^t  the  desired 
purification.  Cotwoke  the  people  in  the  popular  societies^^-Let  the  public  Jvnc- 
tianaries  appear  h^ore  them — Interrogate  the  people  on  the  subject  of  their 
conduct^  and  let  their  judgment  dictate  yours.''*  Thus,  the  wildest  prejudices 
arising  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  consisting  of  the  lowest,  most  ignorant,  most  pre- 
judiced, and  often  most  malicious  menijliers  in  society,  were  received  as  evidence, 
and  the  populace  declared  masters,  at  their  own  pleasure,  of  the  property,  hon- 
our, and  life,  of  those  who  had  held  any  brief  authority  over  them. 

Where  .there  had  occurred  any  positive  rising  or  resistance,  the  duty  of  the 
Commissioners  was  extended  by  all  the  powers  Uiat  martial  law,  in  other  words, 
the  rule  of  superior  force,  could  confer.  We  have  mentioned  the  murders 
committed  at  Lyons ;  but  even  these,  though  hundreds  were  swept  away  by 
voUies  of  musket-shot,  fell  short  of  the  horrors  perpetrated  by  Carrier  at  Nantes, 
who,  in  avenging  the  Republic  on  the  obstinate  resistance  of  La  Vendue,  might 
have  summoned  hell  to  match  his  cruelty,  without  a  demon  venturing  to  answer 
bis  challenge.  Hundreds,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  forced  on  board  of 
▼esseb  which  were  scuttled  and  sunk  in  the  Loire,  and  this  was  called  republican 
baptism.  Men  and  women  were  stripped,  bound  together,  and  thus  thrown 
into  the  river,  and  this  was  called  republican  marriage*  But  we  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  men's  blood  seems  to  have  been  converted  into  poison. 
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and  their  hearta  into  stone,  by  the  practices  in  which  they  were  daily  engaged. 
Many  affected  even  a  lust  of  cruelty,  and  the  instrument  of  punishment  was 
talked  of  with  the  fondness  and  gaiety  with  which  we  speak  of  a  belored  and 
fondled  object.  It  had  its  pet  name  of  the  Little  National  Window,  and  others 
equidly  expressive ;  and  although  saints  were  not  much  in  fashion,  was,  in  some 
degree,  canonized  by  the  name  of  the  Holy  Mother  Guillotine.  That  active 
citizen,  the  Executioner,  had  also  his  honours,  as  well  as  the  senseless  machine 
which  he  directed.  This  official  was  admitted  to  the  society  of  some  of  the 
more  emphatic  patriots,  and,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  shared  in  their  civic 
festivities.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  even  hU  company  was  not  too  good 
for  the  patrons  who  thus  regaled  him. 

There  was  also  an  armed  force  raised  among  the  most  thorough-paced  and 
hardened  satellites  of  the  lower  order,  termed  by  pre-eminence  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army.  They  were  under  the  command  of  Roussin,  a  general  every 
way  worthy  of  such  soldiers.  These  troops  were  produced  on  all  occasions, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  intimidate  the  metropolis  and  the  National  Guard. 
They  were  at  the  more  immediate  disposal  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  and  were 
a  ready,  though  not  a  great  force,  which  always  could  be  produced  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  and  were  generally  joined  by  the  more  active  democrats,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  Jacobin  militia.  In  their  own  ranks  they  mustered  six  thou 
sand  men. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  some  of  the  persons  whose  agency  was  dis 
tinguiahed  during  this  disgracefiil  period,  and  whose  hands  were  deeply  dyed  in 
the  blood  so  unrelentingly  shed,  under  whatever  phrenzy  of  brain,  or  state  of  a 
generally  maddening  impulse,  they  may  have  acted,  nevertheless  made  amends 
in  their  after  conduct  for  their  enormities  then  committed.  This  was  the  case 
with  Tallien,  with  Barras,  with  Fouch^,  Legendre,  and  others,  who,  neither 
good  nor  scrupulous  men,  were  yet,  upon  many  subsequent  occasions,  much 
more  humane  and  moderate  than  could  have  been  expected  from  their  early 
acquaintance  with  revolutionary  horrors.  They  resembled  disbanded  soldiers, 
who,  returned  to  their  native  homes,  often  resume  so  entirely  the  habits  of 
earlier  life,  that  they  ^eem  to  have  forgotten  the  wild,  and  perhaps  sanguinary 
character  of  their  military  career.  We  cannot,  indeed,  pay  any  of  these  re- 
formed Jacobins  the  compliment  ascribed  to  Octavius  by  the  Romans,  who 
found  a  blessing  in  the  Emperor's  benevolent  government,  which  compensated 
the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  Triumvir.  But  it  is  certain  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  courage  of  Tallien  and  Barras  in  particular,  it  might  have  been  much 
longer  ere  the  French  had  been  able  to  rid  themselves  of  Robespierre,  and  that 
tlie  revolution  of  9th  Thermidor,  as  they  called  the  memorable  day  of  his  fkD, 
was  in  a  great  measure  brought  about  by  the  remorse  or  jealousy  of  the  Dic- 
tator's old  comrades.  But  ere  we  arrive  at  that  more  auspicious  point  of  our 
story,  we  have  to  consider  the  train  of  causes  which  led  to  the  downfall  of 
Jacobinism. 

Periods  which  display  great  national  failings  or  vices,  are  those  also  which 
bring  to  hght  distinguished  and  redeeming  virtues.  France  unfortunately,  du- 
ring the  years  1793  and  1794,  exhibited  instances  of  extreme  cruelty,  in  prin- 
ciple and  practice,  which  make  the  human  blood  curdle.  She  may  also  be 
censured  for*  a  certain  abasement  of  spirit,  for  sinking  so  long  unresistingly 
under  a  yoke  so  unnaturally  horrible.  But  she  has  to  boast  that,  during  this 
fearful  period,  she  can  produce  as  many  instances  of  the  most  high  and  honoura- 
ble fidelity,  of  the  most  courageous  and  devoted  humanity,  as  honour  the  annals 
of  any  country  whatever. 

The  cruelty  of  the  laws  denounced  the  highest  penalties  against  those  who 
relieved  proscribed  fugitives.  These  were  executed  with  the  moet  merciless 
vigour.  Madahie  Boucquey  and  her  husband  were  put  to  death  at  Bourdeaux 
for  affording  shelter  to  the  members  of  the  Gironde  facticm;  and  the  interdic- 
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tien  of  fire  and  water  to  outlawed  persons,  of  whatever  description,  was  en- 
forced with  the  heaviest  penalty.  Yet,  not  only  among^  the  better  classes,  but 
among  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  were  there  men  of  noble  minds  found,  who, 
having  but  half  a  morsel  to  support  their  own  family,  divided  it  willingly  with 
some  wretched  fugitive,  though  death  stood  ready  to  reward  their  charity. 

In  some  cases,  fidehty  and  devotion  aided  the  suggestions  of  humanity. 
Among  domestic  servants,  a  race  whose  virtues  should  be  the  more  esteemed, 
that  they  are  practised  sometimes  in  defiance  of  strong  temptation,  were  found 
many  distinguished  instances  of  unshaken  fidelity.  Indeed,  it  must  be  said,  to 
the  honour  of  the  French  manners,  that  the  master  and  his  servant  live  on  a 
footing  of  much  more  kindliness  than  attends  the  same  relation  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  especially  in  Britain.  Even  in  the  most  trying  situations,  there  were 
not  many  instances  of  domestic  treason,  and  many  a  master  owed  his  life  to  the 
attachment  and  fidelity  of  a  menial.  The  feelings  of  religion  sheltered  others. 
The  recusant  and  exiled  priests  often  found  among  their  former  flock  the  means 
of  concealment  and  existence,  wh^n  it  was  desth  to  administer  them.  Oflen, 
this  must  have  flowed  from  grateful  recollection  of  their  former  religious  ser- 
vices— sometimes  from  unmingled  veneration  for  the  Being  whose  ministers 
they  professed  themselves.*  Nothing  short  of  such  heroic  exertions,  which 
were  numerous,  (and  especially  in  the  class  where  individuals,  hard  pressed  on 
account  of  their  own  wants,  are  often  rendered  caUous  to  the  distress  of  others,) 
could  have  prevented  France,  during  this  horrible  period,  firom  becoming  an 
universal  charnel-house,  and  her  history  an  unvaried  kalendar  of  murder. 

*  iiii  II     ■■  ■111...  -  I  I . 

*  Stranffen  are  forcibly  affected  by  the  trifling  incidents  which  fometimes  recall  the  memory  of 
thoae  feanbl  times.  A  venerable  French  eccletiastic  bein^  on  a  vitit  at  a  ffentleman^a  house  in 
North  Britain,  it  was  remarked  by  the  family,  that  a  favourite  cat,  rather  wOd  and  capricious  in 
his  habits,  paid  particular  attention  to  their  guest.  It  was  ezplainod,  by  the  priest  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  lurking  in  the  waste  garret,  or  lumber-room,  of  an  artisan's  house,  for  several  weeks. 
In  this  condition  he  had  no  better  amoaement  than  to  study  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  cats 
which  frequented  his  place  of  retreat,  and  acquire  the  mbae  of  conciliating  their  favour.  The 
difficulty  of  supplying  nim  with  food,  without  attracting  suspicion,  was  extreme,  and  it  could  only 
be  placed  near  his  place  of  concealment  in  small  quantities,  and  at  uncertain  times.  Men,  women, 
and  children,  knew  of  his  being  in  that  place ;  there  were  rewards  to  be  gained  by  discovery,  life 
to  be  lost  by  persevering  in  concealing  him ;  yet  he  was  faithfully  preserved,  to  try  upon  a  Scot- 
tish cat,  after  the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy,  the  arts  which  he  had  learned  in  his  miserable 
place  of  ahelter  during  the  reign  of  Terror.  The  history  of  the  time  abounds  with  aimilar  in- 
stances. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

Marat^  Danton^  Robespierre* — Marat  poniarded — Danton  and  Robeepierre  he- 
come  RfDols, — Commune  of  Paris — their  gross  Irreligion* — Gobet. — God- 
djBssof  Reason. — Marriage  reduced  to  a  Civil  Contract. — Views  <f  Danton 
— and  of  Robespierre. — Principal  Leaders  of  the  Commune  arrested — and 
Nineteen  of  them  executed. — Danton  arrested  by  the  inflMence  of  Robespierre 
— and^  along  with  CamiUe  DesmouUns^  Westermann^  and  La  Croix^  taken 
b^ore  the  Kevolutionary  Tribunal^  condemned^  and  executed. — Decree  issu- 
ed^ on  the  motion  of  Robespierre^  acknowledging  a  Supreme  Being. — Cecilie 
Regnaut. — Gradual  Change  in  the  Public  laind. — Robespierre  becomes  tm- 
popular — Makes  every  t^ort  to  retrieve  his  power. — Stormy  Debate  in  the 
Convention. — CoUot  D'Herboisy  TaXUen^  S^c,  expelled  from  the  Jacobin  Club 
at  the  instigation  of  Robespierre. — Robespierre  denounced  in  the  Convention 
on  the  9th  Tkemudor  {ZlthyJuly)^  and^  after  furious  struggles^  arrested^ 
along  with  his  brother^  Couthon^  and  Saint  Just. — Henriot^  Commandant  nf 
the  National  Guards  arrested. — Terrorists  take  R^uge  in  the  Hotel  de  ViUe 
— Attempt  their  own  lives. — Robespierre  wounds  himse^-'but  lioes^  along 
with  most  of  the  others,  long  enough  to  be  carried  to  the  Guillotine,  and  exe- 
cutigd. — His  character — Struggles  that  followed  his  Fate. — Final  Destruc 
tion  of  the  Jacobinical  System — and  return  cf  TranquHUty.-^Singular  colour 
given  to  Society  in  Paris. — Ball  of  the  Victims. 

The  reader  need  not  be  reminded,  that  the  three  distinguished  champions 
who  assumed  the  front  in  the  Jacobin  ranks,  were  Marat,  Danton,  and  Robes- 
pierre. The  first  was  poniarded  by  Charlotte  Corday,  an  enthusiastic  young 
person,  who  had  nourished,  in  a  feeling  betwixt  hinacy  and  heroism,  the  ambi- 
tion of  ridding  the  world  of  a  tyrant.  Danton  and  Robespierre,  reduced  to  a 
Duumvirate,  might  have  divided  the  power  betwixt  them.  But  Danton,  far  the 
more  able  and  powerful-minded  man,  could  not  resist  temptations  to  plunder 
and  to  revel;  and  Robespierre,  who  took  care  to  preserve  proof  of  his  rival's 
peculations,  a  crime  of  a  peculiarly  unpopular  character,  and  from  which  he 
seemed  to  keep  his  own  hands  pure,  possessed  thereby  the  power  of  ruining 
him  whenever  he  should  find  it  convenient.  Danton  married  a  beautifiil  wo- 
man, became  a  candidate  for  domestic  happiness,  withdrew  himself  for  some 
time  from  state  affairs,  and  quitted  the  stem  and  menacing  attitude  which  he 
had  presented  to  the  public  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Revolution.  Still 
his  ascendancy,  especially  in  the  Club  of  Cordeliers,  was  formidable  enough  to 
command  Robespierre's  constant  attention,  and  keep  awake  his  envy,  which 
was  like  the  worm  that  dieth  not,  though  it  did  not  draw  down  any  indication 
of  his  immediate  and  active  vengeance.  A  power,  kindred  also  in  crime,  but 
more  within  his  reach  for  the  moment,  was  first  to  be  demolished,  ere  Robes- 
pierre was  to  measure  strength  with  his  great  rival. 

This  third  party  consisted  of  those  who  had  possessed  themselves  of  official 
situations  in  the  Commune  of  Paris,  whose  civic  authority,  and  the  implement 
which  they  commanded  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  commanded  by  Roussin, 
gave  them  the  power  of  marching,  at  a  moment's  warning,  upon  the  Conven- 
tioa,  or  even  againfit  the  Jacobin  Club.  It  is  true,  these  men,  of  whom  Hebert, 
Chaumette,  and  others,  were  leaders,  had  never  shown  the  least  diffidence  of 
Robespierre,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  used  all  means  to  propitiate  his  favour. 
But  the  man  whoih  a  tyrant  fears,  becomes,  with  little  farther  provocation,  the 
object  of  his  mortal  enmity.  Robespierre  watched,  therefore,  with  vigilance, 
the  occasion  of  overreaching  and  destroying  this  party,  whose  power  be  dread- 
ed; and,  singular  to  tell,  he  sought  the  means  of  accomplishing  their  ruin  in 
the  very  extravagance  of  their  revolutionary  zeal,  which  shortly  before  he  might 
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have  envied,  as  pushed  ikrther  than  his  own.  But  Robespierre  did  hot  watit 
sense;  and  he  saw  with  pleasure  Hebert,  Chaumette,  and  their  followers,  tun 
into  such  inordinate  extravagancies,  as  he  thought  might  render  his  own  inter- 
ference desirable,  even  to  those  who  most  disliked  his  principles,  most  abhorred 
the  paths  by  which  he  had  climbed  to  power,  ^d  most  feared  the  use  which  he 
made  of  it. 

It  was  through  the  subject  of  religion  that  this  means  of  ruining  his  oppo- 
nents, as  he  hoped,  arose.  A  subject,  which  one  would  have  thought  so 
indifferent  to  either,  came  to  be  on  both  sides  the  occasion  of  quarrel  between 
the  Commune  of  Paris  and  the  Jacobin  leader.  But  there  is  a  fanaticism  of 
atheism,  as  well  as  of  superstitious  belief;  and  a  philosopher  cau  harbour  and 
express  as  much  malice  against  those  who  persevere  in  believing  what  he  is 
pleased  to  denounce  as  unworthy  of  credence,  as  an  ignorant  and  bigoted 
priest  can  bear  against  a  man  who  cannot  yield  faith  to  dogmata  which  he  thinks 
msuiiiciently  proved.  Accordingly,  the  throne  being  totally  annihilated,  it 
appeared  to  the  philosophers  of  the  school  of  Hebert,  (who  was  author  of  the 
roost  gross  and  beastly  periodical  paper  of  the  time,  called  the  Pere  du  Chene^) 
that  in  totally  destroying  such  vestiges  of  religion  and  public  worship  as  were 
still  retained  by  the  people  of  France,  there  was  room  for  a  splendid  triumph 
of  liberal  opinions.  A  was  not  enough,  they  said,  for  a  regenerate  nation  to 
have  dethroned  earthly  kings,  unless  she  stretched  out  the  arm  of  defiance  to- 
wards those  powers  which  superstition  had  represented  as  reigning  over  bound- 
less space. 

An  unhappy  man,  named  Gobet,  Constitutional  Bishop  of  Paris,  was  brought 
forward  to  play  the  principal  part  in  the  most  impudent  and  scandalous  farce 
ever  acted  in  the  face  of  a  national  representation. 

It  is  said  that  the  leaders  of  the  scene  had  some  difficulty  in  inducing  the 
bishop  to  comply  with  the  task  assigned  him,  which,  after  all,  he  executed,  not 
without  present  tears  and  subsequent  remorse.  But  he  did  play  the  part  pre- 
scribed. He  was  brought  forward  in  full  procession,  to  declare  to  the  Con- 
vention, that  the  religion  which  he  had  taught  so  many  years,  was,  in  every 
respect,  a  piece  of  priestcraft,  which  had  no  foundation  either  in  history  or 
sacred  truth.  He  disowned,  in  solemn  and  explicit  terms,  the  existence  of  the 
Deity  to  whose  worship  he  had  been  consecrated,  and  devoted  himself  in  future 
to  the  homage  of  Liberty,  Equality,  Virtue,  and  Morality.  He  then  laid  on 
the  table  his  Episcopal  decorations,  and  received  a  fraternal  embrace  from  the 
President  of  the  Convention.  Several  apostate  priests  followed  the  example  of 
this  prelate. 

The  gold  and  silver  plate  of  the  churches  was  seized  upon  and  desecrated; 
processions  entered  the  Convention,  travestied  in  priestly  garments,  and  singing 
the  most  profane  hymns ;  while  many  of  the  chalices  and  sacred  vessels  were 
applied  by  Chaumette  and  Hebert  to  the  celebration  of  their  own  impious 
orgies.  The  world,  for  the  first  time,  heard  an  assembly  of  men,  bom  and 
educated  in  civilization,  and  assuming  the  right  to  govern  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  European  nations,  uplift  their  united  voice  to  deny  the*  most  solemn  truth 
which  man's  soul  receives,  and  renounce  unanimously  the  belief  and  worship  of 
a  Deity.   For  a  short  time  the  same  mad  profanity  continued  to  be  acted  upon* 

One  of  the  ceremonies  of  this  insane  time  stands  unrivalled  for  absurdity^ 
combined  with  Impiety.  The  doors  of  the  Convention  were  thrown  open  to  a 
band  of  musicians ;  preceded  by  whom,  the  members  of  the  Municipal  Body* 
entered  in  solemn  procession,  singing  a  h3rmn  in  praise  of  liberty,  and  escorting^ 
as  the  object  of  tlieir  fbture  worship,  a  veiled  female,  whom  they  termed  the 
Goddess  of  Reason.  Being  brought  within  the  bar,  she  was  unveiled  with  great 
form,  and  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  President ;  when  she  was  generally 
rocognized  as  a  dancing-girl  of  the  Opera,  with  whose  charms  most  of  the 
persons  present  were  acquainted  from  her  appearance  on  the  stage,  while  the 
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experience  of  individuals  was  farther  extended.  To  this  person,  as  the  fittest 
representative  of  that  Reason  whom  they  worshipped,  the  National  Convention 
of  France  rendered  public  homage. 

This  impious  and  ridiculous  mummery  had  a  certain  fashion ;  and  the  installa- 
tion of  the  Goddess  of  Reason  was  renewed  and  imitated  throughout  the  nation, 
in  such  places  where  the  inhabitdnts  desired  to  show  themselves  equal  to  all  the 
heights  of  the  Revolution.  The  churches  were,  in  most  districts  of  France, 
closed  against  priests  and  worshippers — the  bells  were  broken  and  cast  into 
cannon — the  whole  ecclesiastical  establishment  destroyed — and  the  Republican 
inscription  over  the  cemeteries,  declaring  death  to  be  perpetual  sleep,  announced 
to  those  who  lived  under  tliat  dominion,  that  they  were  to  hope  no  redress  even 
in  the  next  world. 

Intimately  connected  with  these  laws  affecting  religion,  was  that  which  re- 
duced the  union  of  marriage,  the  most  sacred  engagement  which  human  beings 
can  form,  and  the  permanence  of  which  leads  most  strongly  to  the  consolidation 
of  society,  to  the  state  of  a  mere  civil  contract  of  a  transitory  character,  which 
any  two  persons  might  engage  in,  and  cast  loose  at  pleasure,  when  their  taste 
was  changed,  or  their  appetite  gratified.  If  fiends  had  set  themselves  to  work 
to  discover  a  mode  of  most  effectually  destroying  whatever  is  venerable,  grace- 
ful, or  permanent  in  domestic  life,  and  of  obtaining  at  the  same  time  an  assur- 
ance that  the  mischief  which  it  was  their  object  to  create  should  be  perpetuated 
from  one  generation  to  another,  they  could  not  have  invented  a  more  effectual 
plan  than  the  degradation  of  marriage  into  a  state  of  mere  occasional  cohabita- 
tion, or  licensed  concubinage.  Sophie  Arnoult,  an  actress  famous  for  the 
witty  things  she  said,  described  the  Republican  marriage  as  the  Sacrament  of 
adultery.  , 

These  anti-religious  and  anti-social  regulations  did  not  answer  the  purpose 
of  the  frantic  and  inconsiderate  zealots  by  whom  they  had  been  urged  forward. 
Hebert  and  Chaumette  had  outrun  the  spirit  of  the  time,  evil  as  that  was,  and 
had  contrived  to  get  beyond  the  sympathy  even  of  those,  who,  at  heart  as  vicious 
and  criminal  as  they,  had  still  the  sagacity  to  fear,  or  the  taste  to  be  disgusted 
with,  this  overstrained  tone  of  outrageous  impiety.  Perhaps  they  might  have 
other  motives  for  condemning  so  gross  a  display  of  irreligion.  The  most  guilty 
of  men  are  not  desirous,  generally  speaking,  totally  to  disbelieve  and  abandon 
aU  doctrines  of  religious  faith.  They  cannot,  if  they  would,  prevent  themselves 
from  apprehending  a  future  state  of  retribution ;  and  little  effect  as  such  feeble 
glimmering  of  belief  may  have  on  their  lives,  they  will  not  in  general  willingly 
throw  away  the  slight  chance,  that  it  may  be  possible  on  some  occasion  to 
reconcile  themselves  to  the  Church  or  to  the  Deity.  This  hope,  even  to  those 
on  whom  it  has  no  salutary  influence,  resembles  the  confidence  given  to  a  jailor 
during  a  gale  of  wind,  by  his  knowing  that  there  is  a  port  under  his' lee.  His 
purpose  may  be  never  to  run  for  the  haven,  or  he  may  judge  there  is  great  im 
probability  that  by  doing  so  he  should  reach  it  in  safety;  yet  still,  such  being  the 
case,  he  would  esteem  himself  but  httle  indebted  to  any  one  who  should  blot 
the  harbour  of  refuge  out  of  the  chart.  To  all  those,  who,  in  various  degrees, 
received  and  believed  the  great  truths  of  religion,  on  which  those  of  morality 
are  dependant,  the  professors  of  those  wild  absurdities  became  objects  of  con- 
tempt, dislike,  hatred,  and  punishment. 

Danton  regarded  the  proceedings  of  Hebert  and  his  philosophers  of  the 
Commune  with  scorn  and  disgust.  However  wicked  he  had  shown  himself,  he 
^  was  too  wise  and  too  proud  to  approve  of  such  impolitic  and  senseless  folly. 
Besides,  tliis  perpetual  undermining  whatever  remained  of  social  institutions, 
prevented  any  stop  being  put  to  the  revolutionary  movements,  which  Danton, 
having  placed  his  party  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  himself  nearly  as  high  as  he 
could  promise  to  climb,  was  now  desirous  should  be  done. 

Robespierre  looked  on  these  extravagant  proceedings  with  a  different  and 
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more  watchful  eye.  He  saw  what  Hebert  and  his  associates  had  lost  in  popu- 
larity, by  affecting  the  doctrines  of  atheism  and  litter  pro&neness ;  and  he  im- 
agined a  plan,  first  for  destrojring  these  blasphemers,  by  the  general  consent  of 
the  nation,  as  noxious  animals,  and  then  of  enlarging,  and,  as  it  were,  sancti- 
fying his  own  power,  by  once  more  connecting  a  spirit  of  devotion  of  some 
modified  kind  or  other  with  the  revolutionary  form  of  government,  of  which  he 
desired  to  continue  the  head. 

It  has  even  been  supposed,  that  Robespierre's  extravagant  success  in  rising  i 
so  much  above  all  human  expectation,  had  induced  him  to  entertain  some  ) 
thoughts  of  acting  the  part  of  a  new  Mahomet,  in  bringing  back  religious 
opinion  into  France,  under  his  own  direct  auspices.  He  is  said  to  have  counte- 
nanced in  secret  the  extravagancies  of  a  female  called  Catharine  Theot,  or 
Theos,  an  enthusiastic  dev9tee,  whose  doctrines  leaned  to  Quietism.  She  was 
a  kind  of  Joanna  Southcote,  and  the  Aaron  of  her  sect  was  Dom  Gerle,  for- 
merly a  Carthusian  monk,  and  remarkable  for  the  motion  he  made  in  the  first 
National  Assembly,  that  the  Catholic  religion  should  be  recognised  as  that  of 
France.*^  Since  that  time  he  had  become  entirely  deranged.  A  few  visionaries 
of  both  sexes  attended  secret  and  nightly  meetings,  in  which  Theot  and  Dom 
Gerle  presided.  Robespierre  was  recognised  by  them  as  one  of  the  elect,  and 
id  said  to  have  ^voured  their  superstitious  doctrines.  But  whether  the  Dictator 
saw  in  them  anything  more  than  tools,  which  might  be  applied  to  his  own  pur- 
pose, there  seems  no  positive  authority  to  decide.  At  any  rate,  whatever  reli- 
gious opinions  he  might  have  imbibed  himself,  or  have  become  desirous  of 
mfusing  into  the  state,  they  were  not  such  as  were  qualified  to  modify  either  his 
ambition,  his  jealousy,  or  his  love  of  blood. 

The  power  of  Hebert,  Chaumette,  and  of  the  Community  of  Paris,  w^  now 
ripe  for  destruction.  Roussin,  with  the  other  armed  satellites  of  the  revolu- 
tionary army,  bulHed  indeed,  and  spoke  about  taking  tlie  part  of  the  magistracy 
of  Paris  against  the  Convention ;  but  though  they  had  the  master  and  active 
ruffians  still  at  their  service,  they  could  no  longer  command  the  long  sable 
columns  of  pikes,  which  used  to  follow  and  back  them,  and  without  whos^i  aid 
they  feared  they  might  not  be  found  equal  in  number  to  face  the  National  Guard. 
So  early  as  27th  December  1793,  we  find  Chaumette  expressing  himself  to  the 
Commune  as  one  who  had  fallen  on  evil  times  and  evil  days.  He  brought  for- 
ward evidence  to  show,  that  it  was  not  he  who  had  conducted  the  installatibn 
of  the  Goddess  of  Reason  in  his  native  city  of  Nevers;  and  he  complains 
heavily  of  his  loU  that  the  halls  were  crowded  with  women  demanding  the  liberty 
of  tlieir  husbands,  and  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  Revolutionary  So* 
cietics.  It  was  plain  that  a  change  was  taking  place  in  the  political  atmos- 
phere, when  Chaumette  was  oblig^  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  impiety  which 
used  to  be  his  boast,  and  was  subjected  besides  to  female  reproach  for  his  Re- 
publican zeal,  in  imprisoning  and  destroying  a  few  thousand  suspected  persons. 

The  spirit  of  reaction  increased,  and.  was  strengthened  by  Robespierre's  in- 
fluence now  thrown  into  the  scale  against  the  Commune.  The  principal  leaders 
in  the  Commune,  many  of  whom  seem  to  have  been  foreigners,  and  among  the 
rest  the  celebrated  Anacharsis  Clootz,  were  arrested.t  - 

The  case  of  these  men  was  singular,  and  would  have  been  worthy  of  pity 
had  it  applied  to  any  but  such  worthless  wretches.  They  were  accused  of 
almost  every  species  of  crime,  which  seemed  such  in  the  eyes  of  a  Sans-Culotte. 
Much  there  was  which  could  be  only  understood  metaphysically,  much  there 
was  of  literal  fidsehood,  but  Uttle  or  nothing  like  a  distinct  or  well-grouoded 
accusation  of  a  specific  criminal  fact  The  charge  bore,  that  they  were  asso- 
ciates of  Pitt  and  Cobourg,  and  had  combined  against  the  sovereignty  of  the 
^people-— loaded  them  with  the  intention  of  starving  thereby  Paris— with  that  of 
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ri«Kculing  the  Oonyeiitioii,  bj  a  set  of  puppets  dressed  up  to  iimtate  that  searee 
less  passive  AssemUy — and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  conskdng  of 
allegations  iiiat  were  totally  unimportant,  or  totrfly  unproved.  But  nothing  was 
said  of  their  fivdry  to  Robespierre,  which  was  the  true  cause  of  their  trial,  and 
as  little  of  their  revolutionary  murders,  being  the  ground  on  which  they  really 
deserved  their  fkte.  Something  was  talked  ^  piOage,  at  which  Roussin,  the 
commandant  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  lost  all  patience.  ^^  Do  they  ta^k  to 
me  6f  pilfering?"  he  says — ^^ Dare  they  accuse  such  a  man  aa  I  am  of  a  theft 
of  bed  and  body  Knen  ?  Do  they  bring  against  me  a  diarge  of  petty  larceny — 
against  me,  who  have  had  all  their  throats  at  my  disposal  ?" 

The  accused  persons  were  convicted  and  executed,  to  the  number  of  nine- 
teen. From  that  time  the  city  of  Paris  lost  the  means  of  being  so  pre-eminent 
in  the  affairs  of  France,  as  her  Commune  had  formerfy  rendered  her.  The 
power  of  the  magistracy  was  much  broken  by  the  reduction  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Array,  whicsh  the  Convention  dissolved  as  levied  upon  false  principles, 
and  as  being  rather  a  metropolitan  than  a  national  force,  and  one  which  was 
easily  applied  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  party. 

The  Hebertists  being  removed,  Robespierre  had  yet  to  combat  and  defeat 
a  more  formidable  adversary.  The  late  conspirators  had  held  associations  with 
the  Club  of  Cordeliers,  with  which  Danton  was  supposed  to  have  particular 
relations,  but  they  had  not  experienced  his  support,  which  in  policy  he  ought  to 
have  extended  to  them.  He  had  begun  to  separate  his  party  and  his  views  too 
distinctly  from  his  old  friends  and  old  proceedings.  He  imagined,  falsely  as  it 
proved,  that  his  bark  could  sail  as  triumphantly  upon  waves  composed  only  of 
water,  as  on  those  of  blood.  He  an*]  others  seem  to  have  been  seized  with  a 
loathing  against  these  continued  acts  of  cruelty,  as  if  they  had  been  gorgt^  and 
nauseated  by  the  constant  repetition.  Danton  spoke*  of  mercy  and  pardon ; 
and  his  partisan,  Camille  Desmoulins,  in  a  very  ingenious  parody  upon  Tacitus, 
drew  a  comparison  between  the  tyrants  and  informers  of  the  French  Jacobin 
government,  and  those  of  the  Roman  Imperial  Court.  The  parallels  were 
most  ably  drawn,  and  Robespierre  and  his  agents  mi^t  read  their  own  char- 
acters in  those  of  the  most  odious  wretches  of  that  odious  time.  From  these 
aggressions  Danton  seemed  to  meditate  the  part  which  Tallien  afterwards 
adopted,  of  destroying  Robespierre  and  his  power,  and  substituting  a  mode  of 
government  which  should  show  some  regard  at  least  to  life  and  to  property. 
But  be  was  too  late  in  making  his  movement ;  Robespierre  was  beforehand 
with  him  ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  3lBt  of  March,  the  Parisians  and  tlie 
members  of  the  Convention  hardly  dcired  whisper  to  each  other,  that  Danton, 
whose  name  had  been  as  formidable  as  the  sound  of  the  tocsin,  had  been  ar- 
rested like  any  poor  ex-noble,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  fatal  lictofs. 

There  was  no  end  of  exclamation  and  wonder;  for  Danton  was  the  great 
apostle,  the  very  Mahomet  of  Jacobinism.  His  gigantic  stature,  bis  huge  and 
ferocious  physiognomy,  his  voice  which  struck  terror  in  its  notes  of  distant 
thunder,  and  the  energies  of  talent  and  vehemence  mingled,  which  supplied  that 
voice  with  language  worthy  of  its  deep  tones,  were  such  as  became  the  prophet 
of  that  horrible  and  fearful  sect.  Marat  was  a  madman,  raised  into  conse- 
cpience  only  by  circumstances, — Robespierre  a  cold,  creeping,  calculating  hypo- 
crite, whose  malignity  resembled  that  of  a  paltry  and  second-rate  fiend, — but 
Danton  was  a  character  for  Shakspeare  or  SchiHer  to  have  drawn  in  aH  its 
broad  lights  and  shades ;  or  Bruce  could  have  sketched  from  him  a  yet  grander 
Ras  Michael  than  he  of  Tigr^.  His  passions  were  a  hurricane,  which,  furious, 
regardless,  and  desolating  in  its  rx>ur8e,  had  yet  its  intervals  of  sunshine  and 
repose.  Neither  good  by  nature,  nor  just  by  principle  or  polittcal  calculation, 
men  were  often  surprised  at  finding  he  still  possessed  some  feehngs  of  generosity, 
and  some  tendency  even  towards  magnanimity.  Early  habits  of  prdligate  in- 
dulgence, the  most  complete  stifler  of  human*  virtue,  and  bis  implication  at  the 
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tiegimnng  of  Ins  cateer  wkh  the  wretched  factkm  of  Orleans,  made  Iubs  if  not 
a  worse,  certainly  a  neaner  Tittaib  than  nature  had  designed  him ;  ibr  his  pride 
must  have  saved  hbi  from  anich,  which  he  yielded  to  from  the  teB4)tation8  of 
gross  indugeBce,  and  from  the  sense  of  narrow  circumstanees.  SlUl  when 
Danton  M  under  Robes|nerre,  it  seemed  as  if  the  mousiag-owl  had  hawked  at 
and  siviick  an  eagtof  or  at  least  a  high-Boanng  ▼ulture.  His  avowed  associates' 
lamenled  Inm  of  eourae ;  nay,  Legendre  and  others,  bj  undertaking  his  defence 
IB  Ike  Oonrentimi,  and  arrogating  for  fakn  the  merit  of  those  violent  measures 
whichf  had  paved  the  way  to  the  trkunph  of  Jacobinism,  showed  more  consist^ 
ency  in  their  friendsh^  than  these  ferocious  demagogues  mamfested  on  any 
other  occaaon. 

Danton,  before  his  fiJI,  seemed  to  have  lost  much  of  his  sagacity  as  well  as 
energy.  He  had  full  warning  of  his  danger  from  La  Croix,  Westermann,  and 
ethers,  yet  took  no  steps  either  for  escape  or  defence,  though  either  seemed  in 
Ins  power.  Btill  his  courage  was  in  no  degree  abated,  or  his  haughty  spirit 
tam^;  although  he  seemed  to  submit  passively  to  his  fate  with  the  disheartemng 
conviction,  which  oflen  umnans  great  criminals,  that  his  hour  was  come. 

Danton's  [vocess  was,  of  ooOTse,  a  short  one.  He  and  his  comrades,  CamiSe 
Desmottlins,  Westermann,  and  La  Croix,  were  dragged  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  a  singular  aocompbahment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  Girondist,  Boyer 
Fonfrede.  This  man  had  exclaimed  to  Danton,  under  whose  auspices  that  en- 
gine of  arbitrary  power  was  establi^ied,  ^^  You  inabt,  then,  upon  erecting  this 
arbitrary  judgment-seat  ?  Be  it  so ;  and,  like  the  tormenting  engine  devised  by 
Phalaris,  may  it  not  frul  to  consume  its  inventors!"  As  judges,  witnesses,  ac- 
cusers, and  guards,  Danton  was  now  surrounded  by  those  who  had  been  too 
humble  to  as|»re  to  be  companions  of  his  atrocities,  and  held  themselves  suf^ 
ficiently  honoured  in  becoming  his  agents.  They  looked  on  his  unstooping 
pride  and  unshaken  courage,  as  timid  spectators  upon  a  lion  in  a  cage,  while 
they  still  doubt  the  security  of  the  bars,  and  have  little  confidence, in  tfaeir  own 
personal  safety.  He  answered,  to  the  formal  interrogatories  concerning  his 
name  and  dwelling,  ^  My  dw^ng  'will  be  soon  with  annihilation — my  name 
will  live  in  the  Pantheon  of  History."  Camille  Desmoulins,  Herault  les 
Secbelles,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  men  of  considerable  literary  talent,  and  amongst 
the  few  Jacobins  who  had  any  real  pretension  to  such  accon^lishmeirts,  shared 
bis  fate.  Westermann  was  also  numbered  with  them,  the  same  officer  who 
directed  the  attack  on  the  palace  of  the  Tuillcries  on  lOtb  August,  and  who 
afterwards  was  distinguished  by  so  many  victories  and  defeats  in  La  Vend^, 
that  he  was  called,  from  his  activity^  the  scourge  of  that  district. 

Thdr  accusation  was,  as  in  all  such  cases  at  the  period,  an  oUa  podrida,  if 
we  can  be  allowed  the  expression,  in  which  every  criminal  ingredient  was  mixed 
up;  but  so  incoherently  mingled  and  assembled  together,  so  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  and  so  obscurely  detailed  in  the  charge  and  in  the  proof,  that  it  was 
plain  that  malignant  frlsehood  had  made  the  gruel  thick  and  slab.  Had  Dan- 
ton been  condemned  for  his  real  crimes,  the  doom  ought,  in  justice,  to  have 
involved  judges,  jurors,  witnesses,  and  most  of  the  spectators  in  the  court. 

Robespierre  became  much  alarmed  for  the  issue  of  the  trial.  The  Conven- 
tion showed  reviving  signs  of  spirit;  and  when  a  revolutionary  deputation  de- 
manded, at  the  bar,  ^^  that  death  shouM  be  the  order  of  the  day,"  and  reminded 
them,  that,  ^^  had  they  granted  the  moderate  demand  of  three  hundred  thousand 
heads,  when  requested  by  the  philanthropic,  and  now  canonized  Marat,  they 
would  have  saved  the  repubhc  the  wars  of  La  Vendue,"  they  were  received 
with  discouraging  murmurs.  Tallien,  the  president,  informed  them,  ^^  that  not 
death,  but  justice,  was  the  order  of  the  day;"  and  the  petitionere,  notwith- 
standmg  the  patriotic  turn  of  their  modest  request,  were  driven  frun  the  bar 
with  execrations. 
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This  looked  ill ;  but  the  power  of  Robespiene  was  still  (wedomiDant  wftt 
the  Rerolutionary  IVibunal^  and  after  a  gallant,  and  unusuaJly  long  defenca, 
(of  which  no  notice  was  permitted  to  appear  in  the  Moniteur,)  Danton  and  his 
associates  were  condemned,  and  carried  to  instant  exeaution.  They  maintained 
their  firmness,  or  rather  hardenedness  of  character,  to  the  last;  and  when  Dan- 
ton  observed  Fabre  d*£glantine  beginning  to  look  gloomy,  he  cheered  him  with 
a  play  on  words:  ^^  Courage,  my  iHend,"  he  said,  in  his  deep,  sullen  tone  of 
voice,  '^  we  are  all  about  to  take  up  your  trade — Nous  aUoM  fakre  ds»  vem. 
The  sufferers  on  this  occasion,  were  men  whose  accomplishments  and  talents 
attracted  a  higher  degree  of  sympathy,  than  that  which  had  been  given  to  the 
equally  eloquent  but  less  successful  Girondists.  Even  honest  men  looked  oo 
the  fate  of  Danton  with  some  regret,  as  when  a  furious  bull  is  slain  with  a  slight 
blow  by  a  crafty  Tauridbr;  and  many  men  of  good  feelings  had  hoped,  that 
the  cause  of  order  and  security  might  at  least  have  been  benefited  in  some  de- 
gree, by  his  obtaining  the  victory  in  a  struggle  with  Robespierre.  Those,  oo 
the  other  hand,  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  latter,  conceived  his  power 
had  been  rendered  permanent,  by  the  overthrow  of  his  last  and  most  formida* 
ble  rival,  and  exalted  in  proportion.  Both  were  deceived  in  their  calculations. 
The  predominance  of  such  a  man  as  Danton,  might  possibly  have  protracted 
the  reign  of  Jacobinism,  even  by  rendering  it  somewhat  more  endurable;  but 
the  permanent,  at  least  the  ultimate,  success  of  Robespierre,  was  becoming 
more  impossible,  fi*om  the  repeated  decimations  to  which  his  jealousy  subjected 
his  party.  He  was  like  the  wild  chief.  Lope  d'Aguirre,  whose  story  is  so  wall 
told  by  Soutiiey,  who,  descending  the  great  river  Orellanawith  a  party  of  buc- 
caneers, cut  off  one  part  of  his  followers  after  another,  in  doubt  of  their  fidelity, 
until  the  remainder  saw  no  chance  for  escaping  a  similar  fate,  unless  by  being 
beforehand  with  their  leader  in  murder. 

Alluding  to  Robespierre's  having  been  the  instrument  of  his  destruction, 
Danton  had  himself  exclaimed,  ^^The  cowardly  poltroon!  I  am  the  only  per- 
son who  could  have  commanded  influence  enough  to  save  him."  And  the 
event  showed  that  he^poke  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  which  the  approach  of 
fate  has  been  sometimes  thought  to  confer. 

In  fact,  Robespierre  was  much  isolated  by  the  destruction  of  the  party  of 
Hebert,  and  still  more  by  that  (^  Danton  and  his  followers.  He  had,  so  to 
speak,  scarped  away  the  ground  which  he  occupied,  until  he  had  scarce  left 
himself  standing-room;  and,  detested  by  honest  men,  he  had  alienated,  by  his 
successive  cruelties,  even  the  knaves  who  would  otherwise  have  adhered  to  liim 
for  their  own  safety.  All  now  looked  on  him  with  fear,  and  none  dared  hc^e 
at  the  hands  of  the  Dictator  a  better  boon  than  that  which  is  pironflsed  to 
OuTXB,  that  he  should  be  the  last  devoured. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Robespierre  conceived  the  idea  of  reversing  the 
profanities  of  Chaumette,  Hebert,  and  the  atheists,  by  professing  a  public  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  This,  he  conceived,  would  at  once  be  a  sacri- 
fice to  public  opinion,  and,  as  he  hoped  to  manage  it,  a  new  and  potent  spring, 
to  be  moved  by  his  own  finger.  In  a  word,  he  seems  to  have  designed  to  unite, 
with  his  power  in  the  state,  tlie  character  of  High  Pontiff  of  the  new  faith. 

As  the  organ  of  the  Conimittee  of  Public  S^ety,  Robespierre,  by  a  speech 
of  great  length,  and  extremely  dull,  undertook  the  conversion  of  the  French 
nation  from  infidelity.  Upon  all  such  occasions  he  had  recourse  to  that  gross 
ftattery,  which  was  his  great,  rarely-failing,  and  almost  sole  receipt  for  popu- 
larity. He  b^fan  by  assuring  them,  that,  in  her  lights,  and  the  progress  of  her 
improvement,  France  had  preceded  the  rest  of  Europe  by  a  mark  of  at  least 
two  thousand  years;  and  that,  existing  among  the  (^dinary  nations  of  the  world, 
»ho  appeared  to  belong  to  another  race  of  beings.  Still  he  thought  some  be- 
lief in  a  Deity  would  do  her  no  harm.     Then  he  was  again  hurried  away  by 
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his  eloquence,  of  which  we  cannot  help  giving  a  literal  specimen,  to  diow  at 
how  little  expense  of  sense,  taste,  or  talent,  a  man  may  be  held  an  excellent 
orator,  and  become  dictator  of  a  great  nation: — 

^^  Yes,  the  delicious  land  which  we  inhabit,  and  which  Nature  caresses  with 
so  much  predilection,  is  made  to  be  the  domain  of  liberty  and  of  happiness;  and 
that  people,  at  once  so  open  to  feeling  and  to  generous  pride,  are  bom  for  glory 
and  for  virtue.  O  my  native  country!  if  fortune  had  paused  my  birth  in  some 
region  remote  from  thy  shores,  I  would  not  the  less  have  addressed  constant 
prayers  to  Heaven  in  tiiy  behalf,  and  would  have  wept  over  the  recital  of  thy 
combats  and  thy  virtues.  My  soul  would  have  followed  with  restless  ardour 
every  change  in  this  eventful  Revolution — I  would  have  envied  the  lot  of  thy 
natives — pf  thy  representatives.  But  I  am  myself  a  native  of  France— I  am 
myself  a  representative.  Intoxicating  rapture! — ^O  sublime  people,  receive  the 
sacrifice  of  my  entire  being!  Happy  is  he  who  is  bom  in  the  midst  of  thee  I 
More  happy  he  who  can  lay  down  his  life  for  thy  wel&re!'** 

8uch  was  the  language  which  this  great  demagogue  held  to  the  sublime  peo- 
ple whose  lives  he  disposed  of  at  the  rate  of  fURj  per  day,  regular  task-work; 
and  who  were  so  well  protected  in  person  and  property,  that  no  man  dared 
call  his  hat  his  own,  or  answer  for  ten  minutes*  space  for  the  security  of  the 
head  that  wore  it.  Much  there  was,  also,  about  the  rashness  of  the  worship- 
pers of  Reason,  whose  steps  he  accuses  of  being  too  premature  in  her  cause— 
much  about  England  and  Mr  Pitt,  who,  he  says,  fiuted  on  account  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Gathobc  region  in  France,  as  they  wore  mourning  for  Capet 
uid  his  wife.  But  the  sonmiary  of  this  extraordinary  oration  was  a  string  of 
decrees,  commencing  with  a  declaration  that  the  Republic  of  France  acknow- 
ledged the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  in  the  precise  form  in  which  the  grand 
nation  might  have  recognised  the  government  of  a  co-ordinate  state.  The 
other  decrees  established  the  nature  of  the  worship  to  be  rendered  to  the  Great 
Being  whom  these  firail  atoms  had  restored  to  his  place  in  their  thoughts;  and 
this  was  to  be  expressed  by  dedicating  a  day  in  each  decade  to  some  peculiar 
and  established  Virtue,  witii  hymns  imd  processions  in  due  honour  of  it,  ap- 
proaching as  near  to  Paganism  as  could  well  be  accomplished.  The  last  decree 
appointed  a  ^te  to  be  given  in  honour  of  the  Supreme  Being  himself^  as  the 
nation  might  have  celebrated  by  pubUc  rejoicings  a  pacification  with  some 
neighbouring  power. 

The  speech  was  received  with  servile  applause  by  the  Convention.  Couthon, 
with  affected  enthusiasm,  demanded  that  not  only  the  speech  shouM  be  pub- 
lished in  the  usual  form,  by  supplying  each  member  with  six  copies,  but  that 
%  the  plan  should  be  translated  into  all  languages,  and  dispersed  through  the 
universe. 

The  conducting  of  this  heathen  mummery,  which  was  substituted  for  every 
external  sign  of  rational  devotion,  was  intrasted  to  the  genius  of  the  painter^ 
David ;  and  had'  it  not  been  that  the  daring  blasphemy  of  the  purpose  threw  a 
chill  upon  the  sense  of  ridicule,  it  was  scarcely  matched  as  a  masquerade  even 
by  the  memorable  procession  conducted  by  the  notorious  Orator  of  the  Human 
Raoe.t  There  was  a  general  muster  of  all  Paris,  divided  into  bands  of  young 
women  and  matrons,  and  old  men  and  youths,  with  oaken  boughs  and  drawn 
flwords,  and  all  other  emblems  appertaining  to  their  difierent  ages.  They  were 
■I  —         ■■.■■■    ■■.,■.  I -.».     ■  ■■  ■   .  II  ■ '  ■     ■        ■     »  ■ 

*  WlMiiw»ratdiaehaiiflenbl6ttii£aBdc(Ninder  tkt  eriniM  which  rach  ontonr  oocaBioned, 
h  ramindi  at  of  the  opinion  of  n  Mahomedan  doctor,  who  asmrod  Brace  that  the  Degial,  or 
Antichriati  waa  to  appear  in  the  fonn  of  an  aaa,  and  that  mnltitttdec  were  to  fbUow  him  to  hell, 
atnraeted  hy  the  muajc  of  hia  braying. 

f  Foot  Anaehaieia  Cloots.  He  had  been  eipeUed  ftem  the  Jaoohin  dob  m  a  Proaaian,  an  ei- 
MUe,  and,  what  perhaps  was  not  pranonalT  auapected,  a  person  of  fortune  enoogh  to  be  iudsed 
an  ariatocrat.  Hia  real  ofienoe  waa  being  a  Hebertiat,  and  he  suffered  accordingly  with  the  leaders 
of  that  party.— Thia  note  waa  tmther  nnneoessary ;  but  Anacharsia  Clooti  waa,  in  point  of  abaurd- 
ity,  one  of  the  mo«!  ininiuble  penonagea  in  the  tUrolntion. 
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preeeded  by  tfie  repreaMtatives  of  the  people,  hfurisif  tfieir  hftndfl  fiiU  of  ears 
ef  (som,  and  sliiees,  and  frwlB;  while- Rel^espienre,  tJuif  preaident,  clad  in  a 
sort  of  purple  garment,  moved  apart  and  akiie,  and  played  the  part  of  Sovereign 
Fontiff. 

After  sMfchiaig  np  and  down  through  the  streets,  to  the  sound  of  doggrel 
hynms,  the  procession  drew  up  in  the  gardens  of  the  TuiUeries,  before  some  fire- 
works which  had  been  prepared,  and  Robespierre  made  a  speech,  entirely  ad- 
dressed to  the  bystanders,  without  a  word  either  of  prayer  or  invocation.  His 
aclcnowledgmeaC  of  a  Dj^vinity  was,  it  se^ms,  limited  to  a  mere  admission  in 
point  of  ftct,  and  involved  no  worship  of  the  great  Bdng,  whose  e%istence  he 
at  length  condescended  to  own.  He  had  no  sooner  made  his  offering,  than  fire 
was  set  ta  some  figures  dressed  up  to  resemble  Atheism,  Ambition^  Egotism^ 
and  other  evil  principles.  The  young  men  then  brandished  their  weapons,  the 
bid  patted  them  on  the  head,  the  girls  flung  about  their  flowers,  and  the  matrons 
flourished  aloft  their  children,  <dl  as  it  had  been  set  down  in  David's  programme. 
And  this  scene  of  masking  was  to  pass  for  the  repentance  of  a  great  people 
turning  dMmaelves  again  to  the  Deity,  wh<M9e  worship  they  kid  forsaken,  and 
ivbose  being  they  had  denied! 

I  will  appeal-*-not  to  a  sincere  Christian — ^but  to  any  philosopher  forming 
such  idea  of  tiie  nature  of  the  Deity,  as  even  mere  unaansted  reason  can  attain 
to,  whether  there  does  not  appear  more  impiety  in  Robespierre's  mode  of  ac- 
knowledging the  Divinity,  than  in  Hebert's  horrible  avowal  of  direct  Atheism  1 

The  procession  did  not,  in  common  phrase,  take  with  the  people ;  it  pro- 
dnced  no  striking  efiect — awakened  no  deep  feeling.  By  Catholics  it  was 
regarded  with  horror^  by  wise  men  of  every  or  no  principle  as  ridiculous;  and 
there  were  politicians,  who,  under  the  disguise  of  this  religious  ceremony,  pre- 
tended to  detect  fiirther  and  deeper  sdiemes  of  the  dictator  Robespierre.  Even 
In  the  cour^  of  the  procession,  threats  and  murmurs  had  reached  lus  ears,  which 
the  impatient  resentment  of  the  friends  of  Danton  was  unable  to  suppress ;  and 
he  saw  piahfify  that  he  must  again  betake  himself  to  the  taskjof  murder,  and 
dispose  of  TaUien,  Collot  d'Herbois,  and  others,  as  he  had  done  successively 
0f  Hebert  and  Danton  himself,  or  else  his  former  victories  would  but  lead  to 
Jns  final  ruin.  '  .1 

Meanwhile  the  de^>ot,  whose  looks  made  even  the  democrats  of  The  Moun- 
tain tremble,  when  directed  upon  them,  shrunk  himself  before  the  apprehended 
presence  of  a  young'  female.  Cecile  Regnaud,  a  girl,  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
unarmed,  came  to  his  house  and  demanded  to  see  Robespierre. .  Her  manner 
exciting  some  suspicion,  she  was  seized  upon  by  the  body-guard  of  Jacobins, 
who  day  and  night  watched  the  den  of  the  tyrant,  amidst  riot  and  blasphemy, 
while  he  endeavoured  to  sleep  under  the  security  of  their  neighbourhood.  When 
tiie  young  woman  was  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  she  would 
return  no  answer  to  the  questions  respecting  her  purpose,  excepting  that  she 
wished  to  see  ^*  what  a  tyrant  was  like."  She  was  condemned  to  the  guillotine 
of  course ;  and  about  sixty  persons  were  executed  as  associates  of  a  conspiracy, 
which  was  never  proved,  by  deed  or  word,  to  have  existed  at  all.  The  victims 
were  drown  at  hazard  out  of  the  prisons,  where  most  of  them  had  been  con- 
fined for  months  previous  to  the  arrest  of  Cecile  Regnaud,  on  whose  account 
they  were  represented  as  sufiering.*  Many  have  t^iught  the  crune  entirdy 
imaginary,  and  only  invented  by  Robespierre,  to  represent  his  person  as  endan- 
gered by  the  pk)ls  of  the  aristocracy,  and  attach  to  himself  a  part  at  leadt  of 
the  consequence,  which  Marat  had  acquired  by  the  act  of  Charlotte  Corday. 

*  This  imhesi^Kof  iniquity  b  atated  hi  the  report  of  tiie  committee  appointed  to  eiamine 
RAbecpierre*8  pepen,  of  which  Coortoie  was  the  reporter.  It  ie  rather  a  eahone  eirenuiaiice 
that,  about  the  time  of  Cecile  Regnaud's  adyentore,  there  appeared,  at  a  maaked  ball  at  London,  a 
eharacter  dreswd  like  the  spectre  of  Charlotte  Cordaj,  come,  at  the  ftid,  to  seek  Robespierre,  and 
inflict  on  him  the  doom  of  Marat. 
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A  few  ivtteka  broogfat  (m  a  Sterner  ^neooBter  than  that  of  the  89qip«^ 
assassin.  The  Terrorists  were  divided  among  themselves.  The  ehoBMi  and 
ancient  bands  of  the  10th  August,  2d  S^tember,31st  May,  and  other  f«aiark- 
able  periods  of  the  Revolution,  continued  attached  to  the  Jaoobins,  and  4ha 
majority  of  the  Jacobin  Chib  adhered  to  Robe^ienre ;  it  was  ther^  his  iptrengdi 
consisted.  On  the  odier  hand,  Tallien,  Barras,  Legendre,  Fouch^,  and  ot^er 
of  thc^  Mountain  party,  remembered  Danton,  and  feared  for  a  similar  fate.  The 
Convention  at  large  were  sure  to  embrace  any  course  which  promised  io  free 
them  from  their  present  thraldom. 

The  people  themselves  were  beginning  'to  be  less  passive.  Th^  no  longer 
saw  the  train  of  victims  pass  daily  to  the  guillotine,  in  the  Place  de  la  Rev^u- 
tion,  with  stupid  wonder,  or  overwhelming  fear,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  the 
sullenness'  of  manifest  resentment,  that  waited  but  an  opportunity  to  disf^y 
itself.  The  citizens  in  the  Rue  St  Honors  shut  up  their  shops  at  the  hours 
when  the  fatal  tumbrils  passed  to  the  scene  of  death,  and  that  whole  quarter  of 
the  city  was  covered  with  gloom. 

These  ominous  feelings  were  observed,  and  the  fatal  engine  w^s  removed  to 
a  more  obscure  situation  at  the  Barrier  de  la  Trone,  near  the  Fauxbourg  Samt 
Antoine,  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  it  was  thought  a  daily  spectacle  of  this 
nature  must  be  an  interesting  relief  from  labour.  But  even  the  people  of  that 
turbulent  suburb  had  lost  some  of  their  Republican  zeal — ^the  men's  feelings 
were  altered.  They  saw,  indeed,  blood  stream  in  such  quantities,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  an  artificial  conduit  to  carry  it  off;  but  they  did  not  feel  that 
they,  or  those  belonging  to  them,  received  any  advantages  fit>m  the  niunber  of 
victims,  daily  immolated,  as  they  were  assured,  in  their  behalf.  The  constant 
efiusion  of  blood,  without  plunder  or  Ucense  to  give  it  zest,  disgusted  them,  as 
it  would  have  di^usted  all  but  literal  cannibals,  to  whose  sustenance,  indeed, 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  would  have  contributed  plentifully. 

Robespierre  saw  all  this  increasing  unpopularity  with  much  anxiety.  He 
plainly  perceived  that,  strong  as  its  impulse  was,  the  stimulus  of  terror  began  to 
lose  its  effect  on  the  popular  mind ;  and  he  resolved  to  give  it  novelty,  not  by 
changing  the  character  of  his  system,  but  by  varying  tlie  mode  of  its  application. 
Hitherto,  men  had  only  been  executed  for  politicid  crimes,  although  the  circle 
had  been  so  vaguely  drawn,  and  capable  of  such  extension  when  dosked,  that 
the  law  regarding  suspected  pefsons  was  alone  capable  of  desolating  a  whole 
country.  But  if  the  penalty  of  death  were  to  be  Jnflicted  for  religious  and 
moral  delinquencies,  as  weU  as  for  crimes  directed  against  the  state,  it  would 
at  once  throw  the  lives  of  tliousands  at  his  disposal,  upon  whom  he  could  have 
no  ready  hold  on  political  motives,  and  might  support^  at  the  same  time,  his 
newly  assumed  character  as  a  reformer  of  manners.  He  ^ovld  also  thus  escape? 
the  d^agreeabie  and  embarrassing  necessity,  of  drawing  lines  of  distinction  be^ 
twixt  his  own  conduct  and  that  of  the  old  friends  whom  he  found  it  convenient 
to  sacrifice.  He  could  not  say  he  was  less  a  murderer  than  the  rest  of  his 
associates,  but  he  might  safely  plead  more  external  decency  of  morals.  His 
own  manners  had  always  been  reserved  and  austere;  and  what  a  triumph  would 
it  have  been,  had  the  laws  permitted  him  the  benefit  of  slaying  Danton,  not 
under  that  political  character  which  could  hardly  be  distinguished  fit>m  his  own, 
but  on  account  of  the  gross  peculation  and  debauchery,  which  none  could  im- 
pute to  the  austere  and  incorruptible  Robespierre. 

His  6ubor<finate  agents  began  ahreadj  to  point  to  a  reformation  of  manners* 
Payan,  who  succeeded  Hebert  in  the  important  station  of  Procureur  to  the 
Commune  of  the  metropolis,  had  already  adopted  a  very  difierent  lino  from  his 
predecessor,  whose  style  derived  energy  by  printing  at  foil  length  the  foulest 
oaths,  and  most  beastly  expressions,  used  by  the  refose  of  the  people.  Payan, 
on  the  contrary,  in  direct  opposition  to  Pere  Duchesne,  is  found  gravely  ad- 
vising with  the  Communs  of  Paris,  on  a  plan  of  preventing  the  exposing  iicen- 
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tioiu  prints  aad  works  to  sale,  to  the  evident  danger  of  corrupting  the  rising 
generation. 

There  exists  also  a  curious  address  from  the  Convention,  which  tends  to 
evince  a  similar  purpose  in  the  framer,  Robespierre.  The  guilt  of  pro&ne 
swearing,  and  of  introducing  the  sacred  name  into  ordinary  speech,  as  an  un- 
meaning and  blasphemous  expletive,  is  severely  censured.  The  using  indecent 
and  vicious  expressions  in  common  discourse  is  also  touched  upon ;  but  as  this 
unbounded  energy  of  speech  had  been  so  very  lately  one  of  the  most  accredited 
marks  of  a  true  Sans-Culotte,  the  legislators  were  compelled  to  qualify  their 
censure  by  admitting,  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  the  vulgar 
mode  of  speaking  had  been  generally  adopted  by  patriots,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  jargon  employed  by  the  privileged  classes,  and  to  popularize^  as  it  was  ex- 
pressed, the  general  language  of  society.  But  these  ends  being  effected,  the 
speech  of  Republicans  ought,  it  is  said,  to  be  simple,  manly,  and  concise^but  at 
the  same  time  free  from  coarseness  and  violence. 

From  these  indications,  and  the  tenor  of  a  decree  to  be  hereafter  quoted,  it 
«eems  plain  that  Robespierre  was  about  to  affect  a  new  character,  not,  perhaps, 
without  the  hope  of  finding  a  Puritanic  party  in  France,  as  favourable  to  his 
ambitious  views  as  that  of  the  Independents  was  to  Cromwell.  He  might  then 
have  added  the  word  mrtue  to  liberty  and  equality,  which  formed  the  national 
programme,  and,  doubtless,  would  have  made  it  the  pretext  of  committing  ad- 
ditional crimes.  The  decree  which  we  allude  to  was  brought  forward  by  the 
philanthropic  Couthon,  who,  with  his  kindness  of  manner,  rendered  more  im- 
pressive by  a  silver-toned  voice,  and  an  affectation  of  extreme  gentleness,  ten-  . 
dered  a  law,  extending  the  powers  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  the 
penalty  of  death,  not  only  to  all  sorts  of  persons  who  should  in  any  manner  of 
way  neglect  their  duty  to  the  Republic,  or  assist  her  enemies,  but  to  the  fol- 
lowing additional  classes :  All  who  should  have  deceived  the  people,  or  their 
representatives — all  who  should  have  sought  to  inspire  discouragemmit  into  good 
citizens,  or  to  favour  the.  undertakings  of  tyrants — all  who  should  spread  false 
news — all  who  should  seek  to  lead  astray  the  public  opinion,  and  to  prevent 
the  instruction  of  the  people,  or  to  debauch  manners,  and  corrupt  the  public 
conscience ;  or  who  should  jdiminish  the  purity  of  revolutionary  principles  by 
counter-revolutionary  works,  &c.  &.c.  ^c. 

It  is  evident,  that  compared  with  a  law  couched  in  terms  so  vague  and  gen- 
erad,  so  obscure  and  indefinite,  the  description  of  crimes  concerning  suspected 
persons  was  broad  sunshine;  that  there  was  no  Frenchman  living  who  might 
not  be  brought  within  the  danger  of  the  decree,  under  one  or  other  of  those 
sweeping  dauses;  that  a  loose  or  careless  expression,  or  the  repetition  of  an 
inaccurate  article  of  news,  might  be  founded  on  as  corrupting  the  public  con- 
science, or  misleading  the  public  opinion;  in  short,  that  the  slightest  indulgence 
in  the  most  ordinary  functions  of  speech  might  be  brought  under  this  compre- 
hensive edict,  and  so  cost  the  speaker  hb  life. 

The  decree  sounded  like  a  death-knell  in  the  ears  of  the  Convention.  All 
were  made  sensible  that  another  decimation  of  the  Legislative  Body  approached; 
and  beheld  with  terror,  that  no  provision  was  made  in  the  proposed  law  for 
respecting  the  'personal  inviolability  of  the  deputies,  but  that  the  obnoxious 
members  of  the  Convention,  without  costing  Robespierre  even  the  formality  of 
asking  a  decree  from  their  complaisant  brethren,  might  be  transferred,  like  any 
ordinary  individuals,  to  the  butchery  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  not  only 
by  tlie  medium  of  either  of  the  committees,  but  at  the  instance  of  the  public 
prosecutor,  or  even  of  any  of  their  own  brethren  of  the  Representative  Body, 
who  were  acting  under  a  commission.  Ruamps,  one  of  the  deputies,  exclaimed, 
in  accents  of  despair,  tliat  if  this  decree  were  resolved  upon»  the  friends  of 
liberty  had  no  other  course  left  than  to  blow  their  own  brains  out. 

The  law  passed  for  the  night,  in  spite  of  all  opposition;  but  the  terrifted 
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deputies  returned  to  the  attack  next  day.  The  metlsure  was  again  brought 
into  debate,  and  the  question  of  privileges  was  evasively  provided  for.  At  a 
third  sitting  the  theme  was  renewed;  and,  after  much  Tiolence,  the  fatal  decree 
was  carried,  without  any  of  the  clogs  which  had  offended  Robespierre,  and  he 
attained  possession  of  the  fatal  weapon,  sucli  as  he  had  originally  forged  it. 

From  this  moment  there  was  mortal  though  secret  war  betwixt  Robespierre 
and  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Assembly,  particularly  those  who 
had  sate  with  him  on  tlie  celebrated  Mountain,  and  shared  all  the  atrocities  of 
Jacobinism.  Collot  d'llerbois,  the  demolishcr  of  Lyons,  and  regenerator  of 
Ville  Affranchie,  threw  his  weight  into  the  scale  against  his  master;  and  several 
Other  members  of  both  committees,  which  were  Robespierre's  own  organs,  be- 
gan secretly  to  think  on  means  of  screening  themselves  from  a  power,  which, 
like  the  huge  Anaconda,  enveloped  in  its  coils,  and  then  crushed  and  swallowed, 
whatever  came  in  contact  with  it.  The  private  progress  of  the  schism  cannot 
be  traced;  but  it  is  said  that  the  Dictator  found  himself  in  a  minority  in  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  when  he  demanded  the  head  of  Fouchd,  whom 
he  had  accused  as  a  Dantonist  in  the  Convention  and  the  Jacobin  Club.  It  is 
certain  he  had  not  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  for  two  or  three 
weeks  before  his  fall,  leaving  his  interest  there  to  be  managed  by  Couthon  and 
Saint  Just. 

Feeling  himself  tlius  placed  in  the  lists  against  his  ancient  frfends  the  Ter- 
rorists, the  astucious  tyrant  endeavoured  to  acquire  allies  among  the  remains  of 
the  Girondists,  who  had  been  spared  in  contempt  more  than  clemency,  and 
permitted  to  hide  themselves  among  the  neutral  party  who  occupied  the  Plain, 
and  who  gave  generally  their  votes  on  the  prudential  system  of  adliering  to  the 
stronger  side. 

Finding  little  countenance  from  this  timid  and  long-neglected  part  of  *the 
Legislative  Body,  Robespierre  returned  to  his  more  steady  supporters  in  the 
Jacobin  Club.  Here  he  retitined  his  supremacy,  and  was  heard  with  enthusias- 
tic applause;  while  he  intimated  to  them  the  defection  of  certain  members  of 
the  legislature  from  the  true  revolutionary  course;  complained  of  the  inactivity 
and  lukewarmness  of  the  Committees  of  Public  Safety  and  Public  Security,  and 
described  himself  as  a  persecuted  patriut,  almost  tlie  solitary  supporter  of  the 
cause  of  his  country,  and  exposed  for  that  reason  to  the  blows  of  a  thousand 
Assassins. 

"  All  patriots,"  exclaimed  Couthon,  "  are  brothers  and  friends !  For  my  part, 
I  invoke  on  myself  the  poniards  destined  against  Robespierre." 

''  So  do  we  all!"  exclaimed  the  meeting,  unanimously. 

Thus  encouraged,  Robespierre  urged  a  purification  of  the  Society,  directing 
his  accusations  against  Fouchu  and  other  members  of  The  Mountain;  and  ho 
received  the  encouragement  he  desired. 

He  next  ascertained  his  strength  among  the  Judges  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  and  his  willing  agents  among  the  reformed  Commune  of  Paris,  which, 
after  the  fall  of  Hebert  an3  Chaumette,  he  had  taken  care  to  occupy  with  his 
most  devoted  friends.  But  still  he  knew  that,  in  the  storm  which  was  about  to 
arise,  these  out-of-door  demagogues  were  but  a  sort  of  tritons  of  the  mirniows, 
compared  to  Tallien,  Fouch(5,  Barras,  Collot  dllerbois,  Billaud  Varcnnes,  and 
other  deputies  of  distinguished  powers,  accustomed  to  make  their  voices  heard 
and  obeyed  amid  all  the  roar  of  revolutionary  tempest.  He  measured  and  re- 
measured  his  force  with  theirs ;  and  for  more  tlian  six  weeks  avoided  the  com- 
bat, yet  without  making  any  overtures  for  reconciliation,  in  which,  indeed, 
neitI)or  party  would  probably  have  trusted  the  other. 

Meantime  the  Dictator *s  enemies  had  also  their  own  ground  on  which  they 
could  engage  advantageously  in  these  ski: .Dishes,  which  were  to  sene  as  pre- 
ludes to  the  main  and  fatal  conflict.  Vadicr,  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  laid  before  the  Convention,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  satiricid  ridicule, 
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the  history  of  the  mystical  meetings  and  formation  of  a  religious  sect  under 
Catherine  Theot,  whose  pretensions  have  been  already  hinted  at.  No  mention 
was  indeed  made  of  Robespierre,  or  of  the  countenance  he  was  supposed  to 
have  gi?en  to  these  fonatical  intriguers.  But  the  fact  of  his  having  done  so 
was  well  known ;  and  the  shafts  of  Vadier  were  aimed  witli  such  malignant 
dexterity,  that  while  they  seemed  only  directed  against  the  mystics  of  whom 
he  spoke,  they  galled  to  the  quick  the  High  Pontiff,  who  had  so  lately  con- 
ducted the  new  and  siikgular  system  of  worship  which  his  influence  had  been 
employed  to  ingraft  upon  the  genuine  atheism  natural  to  Jacobinism. 

Robespierre  felt  he  could  not  remain  long  in  this  situation — that  there  were 
no  means  of  securing  himself  where  he  stood — that  he  must  climb  higher,  or 
fall — and  that  every  moment  in  which  he  supported  insults  and  endured  menaces 
without  making  his  vengeance  felt,  brought  with  it  a  diminution  of  his  power. 
He  seems  to  have  hesitated  between  combat  and  flight.  Among  his  papers, 
according  to  the  report  of  Courtois  who  examined  them,  was  found  an  ob- 
scure intimation,  that  he  had  acquired  a  competent  property,  and  entertained 
thoughts  of  retiring  at  the  close  of  his  horrible  career,  after  the  example  of 
the  celebrated  Sylla.  It  was  a  letter  from  some  unknown  confidant,  un- 
signed and  undated,  containing  the  following  singular  passage : — ^^  You  must 
employ  all  your  dexterity  to  escape  from  the  scene  on  which  you  are  now 
once  more  to  appear,  in  order  to  leave  it  for  ever.  Your  having  attained 
the  President's  chair  will  l>e  but  one  step  to  the  guillotine,  through  a  rabble 
who  will  spit  upon  you  as  you  pass,  as  they  did  upon  Egalit^.  Since  you 
have  collected  a  treasure  sufficient  to  maintain  you  for  a  long  time,  as  well 
as  those  for  whom  you  have  made  provision,  I  will  expect  you  with  anxiety, 
that  we  may  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh  together  at  the  expense  of  a  nation  as  credu- 
lous as  it  is  greedy  of  novelty."  If,  however,  he  had  really  formed  such  a 
plan,  which  would  not  have  been  inconsistent  with  his  base  spirit,  the  means  of 
accomplishing  it  were  probably  never  perfected. 

At  length  his  fate  urged  him  on  to  the  encounter.  Rol)espierre  descended  to 
the  Convention,  where  he  had  of  late  but  rarely  appeared,  like  the  far  nobler 
Dictator  of  Rome ;  and  in  his  case  also,  a  band  of  senators  was  ready  to  poniard 
the  tyrant  on  the  spot,  had  they  not  been  afiraid  of  the  popularity  he  was  sup- 
posed to  enjoy,  and  which  they  feared  might  render  them  instant  victims  to  the 
revenge  of  the  Jacobins.  The  speech  which  Robespierre  addressed  to  the 
Convention  was  as  menacing  as  the  first  distant  rustle  of  the  hurricane,  and 
dark  and  lurid  as  the  eclipse  which  announces  its  approach.  Anxious  murmurs 
had  been  heard  among  the  populace  who  filled  the  tribunes,  or  crowded  the 
entrances  of  the  hall  of  the  Convention,  indicating  that  a  second  31st  of  May 
(l>eing  the  day  on  which  the  Jacobins  proscribed  the  Girondists)  was  about  to 
witness  a  similar  operation. 

The  first  theme  of  the  gloomy  orator  was  the  display  of  his  own  virtues  and 
his  services  as  a  patriot,  distinguishing  as  enemies  to  their  country  all  whose 
opinions  were  contrary  to  his  own.  He  then  reviewed  successively  the  various 
departments  of  the  government,  and  loaded  them  in  turn  with  censure  and  con- 
tempt. He  declaimed  against  the  supineness  <^  the  Committees  of  Public 
Safely  and  Public  Security,  as  if  the  guillotine  had  never  been  in  exercise ; 
and  he  accused  the  Committee  of  Finance  of  having  comUer-revoluHomzed  the 
revenues  of  the  Republic.  He  enlarged  with  no  less  bitterness  on  withdrawing 
the  &rtillery-men  (always  violent  Jacobins)  from  Paris,  and  01.  the  mode  of 
management  adopted  in  the  conquered  countries  of  Belgium.  It  seemed  as  if 
he  wished  to  collect  within  the  same  lists  all  the  functionaries  of  the  state,  and 
in  the  same  breath  to  utter  defiance  to  them  all. 

The  usual  honorary  motion  was  made  to  print  the  discourse ;  but  then  the 
storm  of  opposition  broke  forth,  and  many  speakers  vociferously  demanded,  that 
before  so  fur  adopting  the  grave  inculpations  which  it  contained,  the  discourse 
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^ould  be  referred  to  the  two  Committees.  Robespierre,  in  bis  turn,  exclaimed, 
that  this  was  subjecting  his  speech  to  the  partial  criticism  and  revision  of  the 
very  parties  whom  he  had  accused.  Exculpations  and  defences  were  heard  on 
all  sides  against  the  charges  which  had  been  thus  sweepingly  brought  forward ; 
and  there  were  many  deputies  who  complained  in  no  obscure  terms  of  indi- 
vidual tyranny,  and  of  a  conspiracy  on  foot  to  outlaw  and  murder  such  part  of 
the  Convention  as  might  be  disposed  to  offer  resistance.  Robespiei're  was  but 
feebly  supported,  save  by  Saint  Just,  Couthon,  and  by  his  own  brother.  AfVer 
a  stormy  debate,  in  which  the  Convention  were  alternately  swayed  by  their  fear 
and  their  hatred  of  Robespierre,  the  discourse  was  finally  referred  to  the  Com* 
mittees,  instead  of  being  printed;  'and  the  haughty  and^ sullen  Dictator  saw,  in 
the  open  slight  thus  put  on  his  measures  and  opinions,  the  sure  mark  of  his 
approaching  fall. 

He  carried  his  complaints  to  the  Jacobin  Club,  to  repose,  as  he  expressed  it, 
his  patriotic  sorrows  in  their  virtuous  bosoms,  where  alone  he  hoped  to  find 
succour  and  sympathy.  To  this  partial  audience  he  renewed,  in  a  tone  of  yet 
greater  audacity,  the  complaints  with  which  he  had  loaded  every  branch  of  the 
government,  and  the  Representative  Body  itself.  He  reminded  those  around 
him  of  various  heroic  eras,  when  their  presence  and  their  pikes  had  decided  the 
votes  of  the  trembling  deputies.  He  reminded  them  of  their  pristine  actions 
of  revolutionary  vigour — asked  them  if  they  had  forgot  the  road  to  the  Con- 
vention, and  concluded  by  pathetically  assuring  them,  that  if  they  forsook  him, 
*^  he  stood  resigned  to  his  fete;  and  tliey  should  behold  with  what  courage  he 
would  drink  the  fatal  hemlock."  The  artist,  David,  caught  him  by  the  hand 
as  he  closed,  exclaiming,  in  rapture  at  his  elocution,  ^^  I  will  drink  it  with  thee." 

The  distinguished  painter  has  been  reproached,  as  having,  on  the  subsequent 
day,  declined  the  pledge  which  he  seemed  so  eagerly  to  embrace.  But  there 
were  many  of  his  original  opinion,  at  tlie  time  he  expressed  it  so  boldly;  and 
had  Robespierre  posBMBSsed  either  miliiary  talents,  or  even  decided  courage, 
tliere  was  nothing  to  have  prevented  him  fi'om  placing  himself  that  very  night 
at  the  head  of  a  desperate  insurrection  of  the  Jacoluns  and  their  followers. 

Payan,  the  successor  of  Hebert,  actually  proposed  that  the  Jacobins  should 
instantly  march  against  the  two  Committees,  which  Robespierre  charged  with 
being  the  focus  of  tlie  anti-revolutionary  machinations,  surprise  their  bandfiil  of 
guards,  and  stifle  the  evil  with  which  the  state  was  menaced,  even  ik  the  very 
cradle.  This  plan  was  deemed  too  hazardoos  to  be  adopted,  although  it  was 
one  of  those  sudden  and  master-strokes  of  policy  which  Machiavel  would  have 
recommended.  The  fire  of  the  Jacobins  spent  itself  in  tumult  and  threaten- 
ing, and  in  expelling  firom  the  bosom  of  their  society  CoUot  d'Herbois,  Tallien, 
and  about  thirty  other  deputies  of  the  Mountain  party,  whom  they  considered 
as  specially' leagued  to  effect  the  downfall  of  Robespierre,  and  whom  they  drove 
firom  their  society  with  execrations  and  even  blows. 

Coflot  d^Herbois,  thus  outraged,  went  straight  from  the  meeting  of  the  Jaco- 
bins to  the  place  where  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  still  sitting,  in  con- 
sultation on  the  report  which  they  had  to  make  to  the  Convention  the  next  day 
upon  the  speech  of  Robespierre.  Saint  Just,  one  of  their  number,  though 
warmly  attached  to  tlie  Dictator,  had  been  intrusted  by  the  Committee  with  the 
delicate  task  of  drawing  up  tliat  report.  It  was  a  step  towards  reGObcihati<»i; 
but  the  entrance  of  Collot  d^Herbois,  fi^ntic  with  tlie  insults  he  had  received, 
broke  off  all  hope  of  accommodation  betwixt  the  fi'iends  of  Danton  and  those 
of  Robespierre.  D*Herbois  exhausted  himself  in  threats  against  Saint  Just, 
Couthon,  and  their  master,  Robes|^ierre,  and  they  parted  on  terms  of  mortal 
and  avowed  enmity.  Every  exertion  now  wss  used  by  the  associated  conspira- 
tors against  the  power  of  Robespierre,  to  collect  and  combine  against  him  the 
whole  forces  of  the  Convention,  to  alarm  the  deputies  of  The  Plain  with  fears 
fef  themselves,  and  to  awaken  the  rage  of  the  Mountaineers,  against  whose 
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throat  the  Dictator  now  waved  the  sword,  which  their  short-sighted  policy  had 
placed  in  his  hands.  Lists  of  proscribed  deputies  were  handed  around,  said  tc^ 
have  been  copied  from  the  tablets  of  the  Dictator:  genuine  or  false,  they  ob- 
tained universal  credit  and  currency;  and  those  whose  names  stood  on  the  fatal 
scrolls,  engaged  themselves  for  protection  in  the  league  against  their  enemy. 
The  opinion  that  his  fall  could  not  be  delayed  now  became  general. 

This  sentiment  was  so  commonly  entertained  in  Paris  on  the  9th  Thermidor, 
or  27th  July,  that  a  herd  of  about  eighty  victims,  who  were  in  the  act  of  being 
dragged  to  the  guillotine,  were  nearly  saved  by  means  of  it.  The  people,  in  a 
generous  burst  of  compassion,  began  to  gather  in  crowds,  and  interrupted  the 
melancholy  procession,  as  if  the  power  which  presided  over  these  hideous  ex* 
liibitions  had  already  been  deprived  of  energy.  But  the  hour  was  not  come. 
The  vile  Henriot,  commandant  of  the  National  Guards,  came  up  with  fresh 
forces,  and  on  the  day  destined  to  be  the  last  of  his  own  life,  proved  the  means 
of  carrying  to  execution  this  crowd  of  unhappy  and  doubtless  innocent  persons. 

On  this  eventful  day  Robespierre  arrived  in  the  Convention,  and  beheld  The 
Mountain  in  close  array  and  completely  manned,  while,  as  in  the  case  of  Cati<^ 
line,  the  bench  on  which  he  liimself  was  accustomed  to  sit,  seemed  purposely 
deserted.  Saint  Just,  Couthon,  Le  Bas  (his  brother-in-law),  and  the  younger 
Hobespierre,  were  the  only  deputies  of  name  who  stood  prepared  to  support 
him.  But  could  he  make  an  effectual  struggle,  he  might  depend  upon  the  aid 
of  the  servile  Barrere,  a  sort  of  Belial  in  the  Convention,  the  meanest,  yet  not 
the  least  able,  amongst  those  fallen  spirits,  who,  with  great  adroitness  and  inge- 
nuity, as  well  as  wit  and  eloquence,  caught  opportunities  as  they  arose,  and  was 
eminently  dexterous  in  being  always  strong  upon  the  strongest,  and  safe  upoif 
the  safest  aide.  There  was  a  tolerably  numerous  party  ready,  in  times  so  dan- 
gerous, to  attach  themselves  to  Barrere,  as  a  leader  who  professed  to  guide  them 
to  safety  if  not  to  honour;  and  it  was  the  existence  of  this  vacillating  and  un- 
certain body,  whose  ultimate  motions  could  never  be  calculated  upon,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  to  presage  with  assurance  the  event  of  any  debate  in  the 
Convention  during  this  dangerous  period. 

.  Saint  Just  arose,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  to  make, 
after  his  o^n  manner,  not  tlieirs,  a  report  on  the  discourse  of  Robespierre  on 
the  previous  evening.  He  had  begun  a  harangue  in  the  tone  of  his  patron, 
declaring  that,  were  the  tribune  which  he  occupied  the  Tarpeian  rock  itself,  he 
would  not  the  less,  placed  as  he  stood  there,  discharge  the  duties  of  a  patriot. — 
*'  I  am  about,"  he  said,  "  to  lift  the  veil." — ^^  1  tear  it  asunder,"  said  TaUien, 
interrupting  him.  ^^  The  pubhc  interest  is  sacrificed  by  individuals,  who  come 
hither  to  speak  exclusively  in  their  own  name,  and  conduct  themselves  as  supe- 
rior to  the  whole  Convention."  He  forced  Saint  Just  from  the  tribune,  and  a 
violent  debate  ensued. 

Billaud  Varennes  called  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  the  sitting  of  the 
Jacobin  Club  on  the  preceding  evening.  He  declared  the  military  force  of 
Paris  was  placed  under  t!ie  command  of  Henriot,  a  traitor  and  a  parricide,  who 
was  ready  to  march  the  soldiers  whom  he  commanded  against  the  Convention. 
He  denounced  Robespierre  himself  as  a  second  Catiline,  artful  as  well  aa 
ambitious,  whose  system  it  had  been  to  nurse  jealousies  and  inflame  dissensions 
in  the  Convention,  so  as  to  disunite  parties,  and  even  individuals,  from  each 
other,  attack  them  in  detail,  and  thus  destroy  those  antagonists  separately,  upon 
whose  combined  and  united  strength  he  dared  not  have  looked. 

The  Convention  echoed  with  a[>plause  every  violent  expression  of  the  orator, 
and  when  Robespierre  sprung  to  the  tribune,  his  voice  was  drowned  by  a  general 
shout  of  ^^  Down  with  the  tyrant!"  Tallien  moved  the  denunciation  of  Robes- 
pierre, with  the  arrest  of  Henriot,  his  staff-officers,  and  of  others  connected 
with  the  meditated  violence  on  the  Convention.  He  had  undertaken  to  lead 
the  attack  u|>on  the  tyrant,  he  said,  and  to  p<H3iard  him  in  the  Convention  itself. 
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if  the  members  did  not  show  courage  enov^  to  enforce  the  law  agiuast  him. 
Witfa  these  words  be  brandished  an  unsheathed  poniard,  as  if  about  to  make  hit 
porpeee  food.  Robespierre  still  struggled  hard  to  obtain  audienoe,  but  the 
tribune  was  adjudged  to  Barrere;  and  t}w  psrt  taken  against  the  &l)en  Dietalor 
hf  that  Tematile  and  self-mterested  statesman,  was  the  most  abeolote  sign  that 
his  overthrow  was  irrecoverable.  Torrents  of  invective  were  now  uttered  from 
every  quarter  of  the  hall,  against  him  whose  sin|^  word  was  wont  to  hush  it 
into  silence. 

The  scene  was  dreadftil;  yet  not  without  its  use  to  those  who  may  be  di»- 
posed  to  look  at  it  as  an  extraordinary  crisis,  in  which  human  passions  were 
brought  so  singularly  into  cdlision.  While  the  vaults  of  the  hall  echoed  with 
exclamations  from  those  who  had  hitherto  been  the  accomplices,  the  flitfterers^ 
the  followers,  al  least  the  timid  and  overawed  assentators  to  the  dethroned 
demagogue — he  himself^  breathless,  foaming,  exhausted,  like  the  hunter  of  clas*- 
sical  antiquity  when  on  the  point  of  being  overpowered  and  torn  to  pieces  by 
his  own  bounds,  tried  in  vain  to  raise  those  screech-pwl  notes,  by  which  the 
Convention  had  formerly  been  terrified  and  put  to  silence.  He  appealed  for  a* 
hearing  from  the  President  of  the  Assembly,  to  the  various  parties  of  which  it 
was  composed.  Rejected  by  the  Mountaineera,  bis  former  associates,  who  now- 
headed  the  clamour  against  him,  he  applied  to  the  Girondists,  few  and  feeble  aa 
they  were,  and  to  the  more  numerous  but  equally  helpless  deputies  of  The  Plains 
with  whom  they  sheltered.  The  former  shook  him  from  them  with  disgust,  the 
lest  with  horror.  It  was  in  vain  he  reminded  individuals  that  he  had  spared 
their  lives,  while  at  hiB  mercy.  This  might  have  been  applied  to  every  member 
in  the  house ;  to  every  man  in  France;  for  who  was  it  during  two  years  that 
had  lived  on  other  terms  than  under  Robespiwre's  permission  ?  and  deeply  must 
he  internally  have  regretted  the  clemency,  as  he  might  term  it,  which  had  left  so 
many  with  ungashed  throats  to  bay  at  him.  But  his  agitated  and  repeated  ap- 
peals were  repulsed  by  some  with  indignation,  by  others  with  sullen,  or  embar- 
rassed and  timid  silence. 

A  British  historian  must  say,  that  even  Robespierre  ought  to  have  been  beard 
in  his  defence  *,  and  that  such  calmness  would  have  done  honour  to  the  Con- 
vention,  and  dignified  their  final  sentence  of  condemnation.  As  it  was,  they 
no  doubt  treated  the  guilty  individual  according  to  his  deserts ;  but  they  feU 
short  of  that  regularity  and  manly  staidness  of  conduct  which  was  due  to  them* 
selves  and  to  the  law,  and  which  would  have  given  to  the  punishment  of  the 
demagogue  the  efiect  and  weight  of  a  solemn  and  deliberate  sentence,  in  phice 
of  its  seeming  the  result  of  the  hasty  and  precipitate  seizure  of  a  temporary 
advantage. 

Haste  was,  however,  necessary,  and  must  have  appeared  more  so  at  such  a 
crisis  than  perhaps  it  really  was.  Much  must  be  pardoned  to  the  terrora  of  the 
moment,  the  horrid  character  of  the  culprit,  and  the  necessity  of  hurrymg  to  a 
decisive  conchision.  We  have  been  told  that  his  last  audible  words,  contending 
against  the  exclamations  of  hundreds,  and  the  bell  which  the  President  was 
ringing  incessantly,  and  uttered  in  the  highest  tones  which  despair  could  give  to 
a  voice  naturally  shrill  and  discordant,  dwelt  long  on  the  memory,  and  haunted 
the  dreams,  of  many  who  heard  him : — ^^  President  of  assassins,*'  he  screamedi 
^'  for  the  last  time  I  demand  privilege  of  speech  !'* — After  this  exertion  his  breath 
became  short  and  faint;  and  while  he  stiU  uttered  broken  murmurs  and  hoarse 
ejaculations,  the  membera  of  The  Mountain  called  out,  that  the  blood  of  Dan- 
ton  clioked  his  voice. 

The  tumult  was  closed  by  a  decree  of  arrest  agaiast  Robespierre,  his  brother, 
Couthon,  and  Saint  Just;  Le  Bas  was  included  on  his  own  motion,  and  indeed 
could  scarce  have  escaped  the  fate  of  his  brother-in*law,  though  liis  conduct 
then,  and  subsequently,  showed  more  energy  than  that  of  the  others.  Couthon, 
iMigging  in  his  bosom  the  ^aniel  upon  wl£hhe  was  wont  to  exhaust  the  over- 
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flowing  of  his  affected  sensibility,  appealed  to  his  decrepitude,  and  asked  whether, 
maimed  of  proportion  and  activity  as  he  was,  AecoulS  be  suspected  of  nourish- 
ing plans  of  violence  or  ambition. — ^  Wretch,*'  said  Legendre,  ^^  thou  hast  the 
strength  of  Hercules  for  the  perpetration  of  crime."  Djomas,  President  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  with  Henriot,  Commandant  of  the  National  Guards, 
and  other  sateUites  of  Robespierre,  were  included  in  the  doom  of  arrest. 

The  officers  of  the  Legislative  Body  were  ordered  to  lay  hands  on  Robes- 
pierre ;  but  such  was  the  terror  of  hb  name,  that  they  hesitated  for  some  time 
to  ob^;  and  the  reluctance  of  their  own  immediate  satellites  afforded  the 
Convention  an  indifferent  omen  of  the  respect  >  which  was  likely  to  be  paid 
without  doors  to  their  decree  against  this  powerful  demagogue.  Subsequent 
events  seemed  for  a  while  to  confirm  the  apprehensions  thus  excited. 

The  Convention  had  declared  their  sitting  permanent,  and  had  taken  all  pre- 
cautions for  appeahog  for  protection  to  the  large  mass  of  citizens,  who,  weaned 
out  by  the  reign  of  Terror,  were  desirous  to  close  it  at  all  hazards.  They 
quickly  had  deputations  from  several  of  the  neighbouring  sections,  declaring 
their  adherence  to  the  National  Representatives,  in  whose  defence  they  were 
arming,  and  (many  undoubtedly  prepared  beforehand)  were  marching  in  all 
haste  to  the  protection  of  the  Convention.  But  they  heard  also  the  less  pleas- 
ing tidings,  tiiat  Henriot,  having  efiected  the  dispersion  of  those  citizens  who 
had  obstructed,  as  elsewhere  mentioned,  the  execution  of  the  eighty  condemned 
persons,  and  consummated  that  final  act  of  murder,  was  approaching  the  Tuil- 
leries,  where  they  had  held  their  sitting,  with  a  numerous  staff,  and  such  of  the 
Jacobinical  forces  as  could  hastily  be  collected. 

Happily  for  the  Convention,  this  commandant  of  the  National  Guards,  on 
whose  presence  of  mind  and  courage  the  fate  of  France  perhaps  for  the  mo- 
ment depended,  was  as  stupid  and  cowardly  as  he  was  brutally  ferocious.  He 
suffered  himself,  without  resistance,  to  be  arrested  by  a  few  gens  d'armes,  the 
immediate  guards  of  the  Convention,  headed  by  two  of  its  members,  who  be- 
haved in  the  emergency  with  equal  prudence  and  spirit. 

But  fortune,  or  the  demon  whom  he  had  served,  afforded  Robespierre  another 
chance  for  safety,  perhaps  even  for  empire ;  for  moments  whicli  a  man  of  self- 
possession  might  have  employed  for  escape,  one  of  desperate  courage  might 
have  used  for  victory,  which,  considering  the  divided  and  extremely  unsettled 
state  of^  the  capital,  was  likely  to  be  gained  by  the  boldest  competitor. 

The  arrested  deputies  had  been  carried  from  one  prison  to  another,  all  the 
jailors  refiising  to  receive  under  their  ofiicial  charge  Robespierre,  and  those 
who  had  aided  him  in  supplying  their  dark  habitations  with  such  a  tide  of  suc- 
cessive inhabitants.  At  length  the  prisoners  were  secured  in  the  office  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  But  by  this  time  all  was  in  alarm  amongst  the 
Commune  of  Paris,  where  Fleuriot  the  Mayor,  and  Payan  the  successor  of 
Hebert,  convoked  the  civic  body,  despatched  municipal  officers  to  raise  the  city 
and  the  Fauxbourgs  in  their  name,  and  caused  the  tocsin  to  be  rung.  Payan 
speedily  assembled  a  force  sufficient  to  liberate  Henriot,  Robespierre,  and  the 
other  arrested  deputies,  and  to  carry  them  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  about 
two  thousand  men  were  congregated,  consisting  chiefly  of  artillerymen,  and  of 
insurgents  from  the  suburb  of  Saint  Antoine,  who  already  expressed  tlieir  reso- 
lution of  marching  against  the  Convention.  But  the  selfish  and  cowardly 
character  of  Robespierre  was  unfit  for  such  a  crisis.  He  appeared  altogether 
confounded  and  ovenvhelmed  with  what  had  passed  and  was  passing  around 
him ;  and  not  one  of  all  the  victims  of  the  reign  of  Terror  felt  its  disabling  in- 
fluence so  completely  as  he,  the  Despot  who  had  so  long  directed  its  syvay. 
He  had  not,  even  though  the  means  must  have  been  in  his  power,  the  presence 
of  mind  to  disperse  money  in  considerable  sums,  which  of  itself  would  not  have 
failed  to  insure  the  support  of  the  revolutionary  rabble^ 

Meantime  the  Convention  continued  to  maintain  the  bold  and  commanding 
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front  which  they  Jiiid  so  suddenly  dnd  cntically  aaramed.  Upon  learning  the 
escape  of  the  arrested  deputies,  aod  hearing  of  the  insurrection  at  the  Hotel  de 
Yille,  they  instantly  passed  a  decree  outlawing  Robespierre  and  hitf  associates, 
inflicting  a  similar  doom  upon  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  the  Procureur  and  other 
members  of  the  Copmiune,  and  charging  twelve  of  their  members,  the  boldesl^ 
who  could  be  selected,  to  proceed  with  the  armed  force  to  the  execution  of  the 
sentence.  The  drums  of  the  National  Guards  now  beat  to  arms  in  all  the 
sections  under  authority  of  tlie  Convention,  while  the  tocsin  continued  to  sum- 
mon assistance  with  its  iron  voice  to  Robespierre  and  the  civic  magistrates. 
Everything  appeared  to  threaten  a  violent  catastrophe,  until  it  was  seen  clearly 
that  the  public  voice,  and  especially  amongst  the  National  Guards,  was  de* 
daring  itself  generally  againsf  tlie  Terrorists. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  was  surrounded  by  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  cannon 
turned  upon  the  doors*  The  force  of  the  assailants  was  weakest  in  pdnt  ci 
number,  but  their  leaders  were  men  of  spirit,  and  night  concealed  their  inferiority 
of  force. 

The  deputies  commissioned  for  the  purpose  read  the  decree  of  the  Assembly 
to  those  whom  they  found  assembled  in  fi-pnt  of  the  city-hall,  and  they  shrunk 
from  the  attempt  of  defending  it,  some  joining  the  assailants,  others  laying  down 
their  arms  and  dispersing.  Meantime  the  deserted  group  of  Terrorists  within 
conducted  themselves  like  scorpions,  which,  when  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  fire, 
are  said  to  turn  their  stings  on  each  other,  and  on  themselves.  Mutual  and 
ferocious  upbraiding  took  place  among  these  miserable  men.  ^^  Wretch,  were 
these  the  means  you  promised  to  furnish  ?"  said  Payan  to  Henriot,  whom  he 
found  intoxicated  and  incapable  of  resolution  or  exertion ;  and  seizing  on  him 
as  he  spoke,  he  precipitated  the  revolutionary  general  from  a  window.  Henriot 
survived  the  fall  only  to  drag  himself  into  a  drain,  in  which  he  was  afterwards 
discovered  and  brought  out  to  execution.  The  younger  Robespierre  threw  him- 
self from  the  window,  but  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  perish  on  the  spot.  It 
seemed  as  if  even  the  melancholy  fate  of  suicide^  the  last  refuge  of  guilt  and 
despair,  was  denied  to  men  who  had  so  long  refused  every  species  of  mercy  to 
their  fellow-creatures.  Le  Bas  alone  had  calmness  enough  to  despatch  himself 
with  a.  pistol-shot.  Saint  Just,  after  imploring  his  comrades  to  kill  him,  attempted 
bis  own  life  with  an  irresolute  hand,  and  failed.  Cotithon  lay  beneath  the  table 
brandishing  a  knife,  with  which  he  repeatedly  wounded  his  bosom,  without 
daring  to  add  force  enough  to  reach  his  heart.  Their  chief,  Robespierre,  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  shoot  himself,  bad  only  inflicted  ^  horrible  fi'acture  on 
his  under-jaw. 

In  this  situation  they  were  found  like  wolves  in  their  ki^  foul  with  blood, 
mutilated,  despairing,  and  yet  not  able  to  die.  Robespierre  toy  on  a  table  in  an 
anti-room,  his  head  supported  by  a  deal-box,  and  his  hideous  countenance  half* 
hidden  by  a  bloody  and  dirty  cloth  bot^d  round  the  shattered  chin.* 

The  captives  were  carried  in  triumph  to  the  Convention,  who,  without  ad- 
mitting them  to  the  bar,  ordered  them,  as  outlaws,  for  instant  execution.  As 
the  fatal  cars  passed  to  the  guillotine,  those  who  filled  them,  but  especially 
Robespierre,  were  overwhelmed  with  execrations  from  the  fiiends  and  relatives 
of  victims  whom  he  had  sent  on  the  same  melancholy  road.  The  nature  of  bis 
previous  wound,  from  which  the  cloth  had  never  been  removed  till  the  execu- 
tioner tore  it  ofi*,  added  to  the  torture  of  the  suficrer.  The  shattered  jaw  dropped, 
and  the  wretch  yelled  aloud,  to  the  horror  of  the  spectators.!  A  masque  taken 

*  It  did  not  esctpe  the  minute  ob«erver«-of  tkii  scene,  that  he  ftill  held  in  h»  hand  the  bif 
which  had  contained  the  fatal  pistol,  and  which  was  inscribed  with  the  words  Au  grand Monarq%t€^ 
alluding  to  the  sign,  doubtless,  of  the  gunsmith  who  sold  the  weapon,  but  singularly  applicable  to 
the  high  pretensions  of  the  purchaser. 

.  t  The  fate  of  no  iyrant  in  story  was  so  hideous  at  the  conclnsion,  excepting  perhaps  that  of 
ilugurtha. 
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fi-om  thot  dreadfiil  head  was  loDg  exhibited  in  different  nationB  of  Europe,  and 
appalled  -the  8|>eotator  by  its  ugliness^  and  the  mixture  of  fiendish  expression 
with  that  of  bodily  a^ony. 

Thus  fell  Maximilian  Robespierre,  after  having  been  the  firet  person  in  the 
French  Republic  for  nearly  two  years,  during  which  time  he  governed  it  upon 
the  principles  of  Nero  or  CaJQgula.  His  elevation  to  the  situation  which  he 
held  involved  more  contradictions  than  perhaps  attach  to  any  similar  event  in 
iusiory.  A  low-born  and  low-minded  tyrant  was  permitted  to  rule  with  the  rod 
.of  the  most  frightful  despotism  a  people,  whose  anxiety  for  liberty  had  shortly 
before  rendered  them  unable  to  endure  the  rule  of  a  humane  and  lawful  sove- 
Teiga.  A  dastardly  coward  arose  to  the  conmiand  of  one  of  the  bravest  nations 
in  the  world ;  and  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  a  man  who  dared  scarce  fire  a 
|>istol,ihat  the  greatest  generals  in  France  began  their  careers  of  conquest.  He 
bad  neither  eloquence  nor  imagination ;  but  substituted  in  tbeir  stead  a  misera- 
ble, affected,  bombastic  style,  which,  until  other  circumstances  gave  Ynm  conse- 
quence, drew  on  him  general  ridicule.  Yet  against  so  poor  an  orator,  all  the 
eloquence  of  the  philosophical  Girondists,  all  the  terrible  powers  of  his  asso- 
ciate Danton,  employed  in  a  popular  assembly,  could  not  enable  them  to  make 
,an  effectual  resistance.  It  may  seem  trifling  to  mention,  that  in  a  nation  where 
a  good  deal  of  prepossession  is  excited  by  amiable  manners  and  beauty  of 
external  appearance,  the  person  who  ascended  to  the  highest  power  was  not 
only  ill-looking,  but  singularly  mean  in  person,  awkward  and  constrained  in  his 
address,  ignorant  how  to  set  about  pleasing  even  when  he  most  desired  to  give 
pleasure,  and  as  tiresome  nearly  as  he  was  odious  and  heartless.  t 

To  compensate  all  these  deficiencies,  Robespierre  had  but  an  insatiable  am- 
bition, founded  on  a  vanity  which  made  him  think  himself  capable  of  filling  the 
highest  situation ;  and  therefore  gave  him  daring,  when  to  dare  is  frequently  to 
achieve.  He  mixed  a  false  and  overstrained,  but  rather  fluent  ^>ecies  of  bom* 
bastic  composition,  with  the  grossest  flattery  to  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people; 
in  consideration  of  which,  they  could  not  but  receive  as  genuine  the  praises 
which  he  always  bestowed  on  himself.  His  prudent  resolution  to  be  satisfied 
with  possessing  the  essence  of  power,  without  seeming  to  desire  its  rank  and 
trappings,  formed  another  art  of  cajoling  the  multitude.  His  watchful  envy, 
his  long-protracted  but  sure  revenge,  his  craft,  which  to  vulgar  minds  supplies , 
the  place  of  wisdom,  were  his  only  means  of  competing  with  his  distinguished  ' 
antagonists.  And  it  seems  to  have  been  a  merited  punishment  of  the  extrava- 
gances and  abuses  of  the  French  Revolution,  that  it  engaged  the  country  in  a 
state  of  anarchy  which  permitted  a  wretch  such  as  we  have  described,  to  be  for 
a  long  period  master  of  her  destiny.  Blood  was  his  element,  like  that  of  the 
other  I'errorists,  and  he  never  fastened  with  so  much  pleasure  on  a  new  victim, 
as  when  he  was  at  the  same  time  an  ancient  associate.  In  an  epitaph,  of  which 
the  following  coufilet  may  serve  as  a  translation,  his  life  was  represented  as 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  tlie  human  race : — 

**  Here  lies  Robespierre — ^let  no  tear  be  shed : 
Reader,  if  he  had  lived,  thou  hodst  been  dead." 

When  the  report  of  Robespierre's  crimes  was  brought  to  the  Convention^  in 
which  he  is  most  justly  charged  with  the  intention  of  possessing  himself  of  the 
government,  the  inconsistent  accusation  is  added,  that  he  plotted  to  restore  the 
Boprbons ;  in  support  of  which  it  is  alleged  that  a  seal,  bearing  a  ficur-de-lis, 
was  found  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Not  even  the  crimes  of  Robespierre  Were 
tliought  sufficiently  atrocioust  without  their  being  mingled  with  a  tendency  lo 
Royalism ! 

With  this  celebrated  demagogue  the  reign  of  Terror  may  be  said  to  have 
terminated,  although  those  by  whose  agency  the  tyrant  fell  were  as  much 
Terrorists  as  himself,  being,  indeed,  the  principal  members  of  the  very  Com- 
mittees of  Public  Safety  .and  Public  Security,  who  had  been  his  colleagues  io 
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all  the  excesses  of  his  revtilutionary  aathority.  Amon^  the  ThemttdmieM^  ita 
the  aetoni  in  Robe^ierre's  downfall  termed  themselves,  there  were  names 
idmost  as  dreadful  as  that  of  the  Dictator,  for  whom  the  ninth  Thermidor  proved 
the  Ides  of  Marph.  What  could  be  hoped  for  from  CoUot  d'Herbois,  the 
butcher  of  the  Lyonnoise— what  from  BiUaud  Varennes — ^what  from  Barras, 
who  hAd  directed  the  executions  at  Marseilles  after  its  ephemeral  revolt — what 
from  Tallien,  whose  arms  were  dyed  double  red,  from  fuiger-naiis  to  elbow,  in 
the  blood  of  the  unfortunate  emigrant  gentlemen  who  were  made  priitonerB  at 
Quiberon  ?  It  seemed  th^  only  a  new  set  of  Septembris6rs  had  succeeded,  and 
that  the  same  horrible  principle  would  continue  to  be  the  moving  spring  of  ^ 
government,  under  the  direction  of  other  chiefs  indeed,  but  men  who  were 
scarce  less  familiar  with  its  horrors,  than  was  the  departed  tyrant. 

Men  looked  hopelessly  towards  the  Convention,  long  rather  like  the  corpse 
of  a  legislative  assembly,  actuated,  during  its  apparent  activity,  like  the  sup- 
posed Vampire,  by  an  infernal  spirit  not  its  own,  which  urged  it  to  go  forth 
and  drink  blood,  but  which,  deserted  by  the  animating  demon,  must,  it  was  to 
be  expected,  sink  to  the  ground  in  helpless  incapacity.  What  could  be  expected 
from  Barrere,  the  ready  panegyrist  of  Robespierre,  the  tool  who  was  ever 
ready  to  show  to  the  weak  and  the  timid  the  exact  point  where  their  safety  re- 
commended to  them  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  wicked  and  the  strong?  But  in 
spite  of  these  discouraging  circumstances,  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  a  spirit 
of  self-protection,  dictating  a  determined  resistance  to  the  renovation  of  the 
horrid  system  under  which  the  country  had  so  long  suffered,  began  to  lihow 
itself  both  in  the  Convention  and  without  doors.  Encouraged  by  die  fall  of 
Robespierre,  complaints  poured  in  against  his  agents  on  all  sides.  Lebon  wta 
accused  before  the  Convention  by  a  deputation  from  Cambrai;  and  ais  he 
ascended  the  Tribune  to  put  himself  on  his  defence,  he  was  generally  hailed  as 
the  hangman  of  Robespierre.  The  monpter's  impudence  suppok-ted  him  in  a 
sort  of  defence;  and  when  it  was  objected  to  him  diat  he  had  had  the  common 
executioner  to  dine  in  company  with  him,  he  answered,  ^^  That  delicate  peo{49 
might  think  that  wrong ;  but  Lequinio  (another  Jacobin  proconsul  of  horrible 
celebrity)  had  made  the  same  useful  citizen  the  companion  of  his  lebure,  and 
hours  of  relaxation."  He  acknowledged  with  the  same  equanimity,-  that  an 
aristocrat  being  condemned  to  the  guillotine,  he  kept  him  lying  in  the  ubujbJ 
posture  upon  his  back,  with  his  eyes  turned  up  to  the  axe,  virhich  was  suspended 
above  his  throat, — ^in  short,  in  aUthe  agonies  which  can  agitate  the  human  mind| 
when  within  an  hair's-breadth  of  the  <hstance  of  the  great  separation  between 
Time  and  Eternity, — until  he  had  read  to  him,  at  length,  the  Gazette  which  hod 
just  arrived,  giving  an  account  of  a  victory  gained  by  the  Republicui  armied. 
This  monster,  with  Heron,  Rossignol,  and  other  agents  of  terror  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  Robespierre,  were  ordered  for  arrest,  and  shortly' after 
for  execution.  Tallien  and  Barras  would  have  here  paused  in  the  retrospect ; 
but  similar  accusations  now  began  to  pour  in  from  every  quarter,  and  when 
onoe  ataled,  were  such  as  commanded  public  attention  in  the  most  forciUft 
manner,  lliose  who  invoked  vengeance,  backed  the  solicitations  of  each 
other — the  general  voice  of  mankind  was  with  them ;  and  leaders  who  had 
shared  the  excesses  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  Thermidoriens  as  they  were,  began 
to  see  some  danger  of  being  t^smselves  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  power  which 
they  had  overthrown. 

Tallien,  wfv)  is  supposed  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  extremely  difHcult 
navigation  which  lay  before  the  vessel  of  the  state,  ^eem^  to  have  exp^enced 
a  change  in  his  own  sentiments,  at  least  his  principles  of  action,  inclining  him 
to  the  cause  of  humamty.  He  was  also,  it  is  said,  urged  to  so  favourable  a 
modification  of  feelings'  by  lus  newly  married  wife,  formerly  Bftfdatne  Fontend, 
who,  bred  a  royalist,  had  herself  been  a  victim  to  the  1«W  of  suspicion,  and 
was  released  from  a  prison  to  ^ecdve  the  hand,  and  influen<!iB  die  activity,  of 
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the  repubticui  rtatesman.  Banas,  who,  ag  commandiiig  the  armed  force, 
might  be  termed  the  hero  of  the  9th  Thennidor,  waa  auppoeed  to  be  also  in- 
dined  towards  humanity  and  moderation. 

Thus  disposed  to  destroy  the  monstrous  system  which  had  taken  root  mFrance, 
and  which,  indeed,  in  the  increasing  impatience  of  the  coontry,  they  wouLd  have 
found  it  impossible  to  maintain,  Tallien  and  Barras  had  to  struggle,  at  the  same 
time,  to  diminish  and  restrict  the  general  demand  for  revenge,  at  a  time  when, 
if  past  tyranny  was  to  be  strictly  inquired  into  and  punished,  the  do6m,  as  Car- 
rier himself  told  them,  would  have  involved  eveiyt||juig  in  the  Convention,  ex- 
ceptmg  perhaps  the  President's  bell  and  his  arm-chair.  So  powerfol  were  these 
feelings  of  resisting  a  retrospect,  that  the  Thermidc^ens  declined  to  suppc^t  Le 
Cointre  in  bringing  forward  a  general  charge  of  incubation  against  the  two 
Cbmmittees  of  Public  Safety  and  Pubtic  Security,  in  which  accusation,  not- 
withstanding their  ultimate  quarrel  with  Robespierre,  he  showed  their  mtimate 
comiexion  with  him,  and  their  joint  agency  in  all  which  had  been  imputed  to  him 
as  guilt.  But  the  time  was  not  mature  for  hazarding  such  a  general  accnsatxm, 
and  it  was  rejected  by  the  Convention  with  marks  of  extreme  di^leasure. 

Still,  however,  the  general  voice  of  humanity  demanded  some  farther  atone 
ment  for  two  years  of  outrage,  and  to  satisfy  this  demand,  the  Thermidoriena 
set  themselves  to  seek  victims  ccmnected  mcwre  immediately  with  Robe^ierre; 
while  they  endeavoured  gradually  to  fprm  a  party,  which,  setting  out  upon  a 
principle  of  amnesty,  an4  oblivion  of  the  past,  should  in  future  pay  some  regard 
to  that  preservation  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  governed,  which,  in  every 
other  system  saving  that  which  had  been  just  overthrown  in  France,  is  regarded 
as  the  principal  end  of  civil  government.  With  a  view  to  the  consolidation  of 
such  a  party,  the  restrictions  of  the  press  were  removed,  and  men  of  talent  and 
literature,  silenced  during  the  reign  of  Robesinerre,  were  once  more  admitted 
to  exercise  their  natural  influence  in  favour  of  civU  order  and  religion.  Mar- 
roontel.  La  Harpe,  and  others,  who,  in  their  youth,  had  been  enrolled  in  ^  list 
of  Voltaire's  disciples,  and  amongst  the  infidek  of  the  Encyclopedie,  now  mad<» 
'  amends  for  their  youthful  errors,  by  exerting'^themsohes  in  the  cause  of  good 
morals,  and  of  a  regulated  government. 

At  length  followed  that  general  and  long-desired  measure,  which  gave  libertf 
to  so  many  thousands,  by  suspending  the  law  denouncing  suspected  persona, 
and  emptying  at  once  of  their  inhabitants  the  prisons,  which  had  hitherto  only 
Uansmitted  them  to  the  guillotine.  The  tales  which  these  victims  of  Jacobinism 
had  to  repeat,  when  revealing  the  secrets  of  their  prison-house,  togeUier  with 
the  moral  influence  produced  by  such  an  universal  gaol  delivery,  and  the  reunion 
which  it  effected  amongst  friends  and  relations  that  had  been  so  long  separated, 
tended  greatly  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Thermidoriens,  who  still  boasted 
of  that  name,  and  to  consolidate  a  rational  and  moderate  party,  both  in  the 
capital  and  provinces.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
liberated  sufferers  showed  a  disposition  to  exercise  retribution  in  a  degree  which 
their  hberators  trembled  to  indulge,  lest  it  might  have  recoiled  upon  themeelvea. 
Still  both  parties  united  against  the  remains  ef  the  Jacobins. 

A  singular  and  melancholy  species  of  force  supported  these  movements  to- 
wards civilization  and  order.  It  was  levied  among  the  orphans  and  youthful 
friends  of  those  who  had  fallen  under  the  fat^  guillotine,  and  amounted  in  num- 
ber to  two  or  three  thousand  young  men,  who  acted  in  concert,  were  distin- 
guished by  black  collars,  and  by  their  hair  being  plaited  and  turned  up  a  2a  me- 
Ume^  as  prepared  for  the  guillotine.  This  costume  was  adopted  in  memory  of 
the  principle  of  mourning  on  which  they  were  associated.  These  volunteers 
were  not  regularly  armed  or  disciplined,  but  formed  a  sort  of  free  corps,  who 
opposed  themselves  readily  and  effectually  to  the  Jacobins,  when  they  attempted 
their  ordinary  revoluti<mary  tactics  of  exciting  partial  insurrections,  and  intimi- 
dating the  orderly  citizens  by  shouts  and  violence.    Many  scuffles  took  place 
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betwixt  the  jMtfties,  with  various  success;  but  ultimately  the  spirit  and  courage 
of  the  jouag  Avengers  seemed  to  give  them  daily  a  more  decided  superiority. 
The  Jacobins  dared  not  show  themselves,  that  is,  to  avouch  their  principles,  either 
at  the  places  of  public  amusement,  or  in  the  Palais  Royal,  or  the  Tuilleries,  all  of 
which  had  formerly  witnessed  theb  victories.  Their  aasembhes  now  took  ]4ace 
tmder  some  appearance  ol^  secrecy,  and  were  held  in  remote  streets,  and  with 
such  marks  of  diminished  audacity  as  augured  that  the  spirit  of  the  party  was 
crestikllen. 

8tiH,  however,  the  Jacobin  party  possessed  dreadful  leaden  in  Billaud  Var- 
rennes  and  Collot  d*Herb<ris,  who  repeatedly  attempted  to  awaken  its  terriiio 
energy.  These  demagogues  had  joined,  indeed,  in  the  struggle  against  Robes- 
pierre, but  it  was  wiSk  the  expectation  that  an  Amurath  was  to  succeed  an 
Amurath — a  Jacobin  a  Jacobin — ^not  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  the  reins  of 
the  revolutionary  government,  far  less  changing  its  character.  These  veteran 
revc^utionists  must  be  considered  as  separate  from  those  who  called  themselves 
Thermidoriens,  though  they  lent  their  assistance  to  the  revolution  on  the  9th 
Thermidor.  They  viewed  as  deserters  and  apostates  Legendre,  Le  Cointre, 
and  others,  above  all  Talhen  and  Bairas,  who,  in  the  fuD  height  of  their  career, 
had  paused  to  take  breath,  and  were  now  endeavouring  to  shape  a  course  so 
different  from  that  which  they  had  hitherto  pursued. 

These  genuine  Sans-Culottes  endeavomred  to  rest  their  own  power  and 
popularity  upon  the  same  basis  as  formerly.  They  re-opened  the  sittings  of 
the  Jacobin  Chib,  shut  up  on  the  9th  Thermidor.  This  ancient  revolutionary 
cavern  again  heard  its  roof  resound  with  denunciations,  by  which  Vadier, 
Billaud  Varrennes,  and  others,  devoted  to  the  infomal  deities  Le  Cointre,  and 
those,  who,  they  complained,  wished  to  involve  all  honest  Republicans  in  the 
charges  brought  against  Robespierre  and  his  friends.  Those  threats,  however, 
were  no  longer  rapidly  foUowed  by  the  thunder-bolts  which  used  to  attend  such 
flashes  of  Jacobin  eloquence.  Men's  homes  were  now  in  comparison  safe.  A 
man  might  be  named  in  a  Jacobin  Club  as  an  Aristocrat,  or  a  Moderate,  and 
yet  Hve.  In  fiict,  the  demagogues  were  more  anxious  to  secure  immuni^  for 
their  past  crimes,  than  at  present  to  incur  new  censure.  The  tide  of  general 
opinion  was  flowing  strongly  against  them,  and  a  singular  incident  increased 
its  power,  and  rendered  it  irresistible. 

The  Parisiami  had  naturally  enough  imagined,  that  the  provinces  could  have 
no  instances  of  Jacobinical  cruelty  and  misrule  to  describe,  more  tragic  and 
appalling  than  the  numerous  executions  which  the  capital  had  exhibited  every 
day.  But  the  arrival  of  eighty  prisoners,  citizens  of  Nantes,  charged  with  the 
usual  imputations  cast  upon  suspected  persons,  undeceived  them.  These  cap- 
tives had  been  sent,  for  the  purpose  of  being  tried  at  Paris  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal.  Fortunately,  they  did  not  arrive  till  after  Robespierre's  fall, 
and  consequently  when  they  were  looked  upon  rather  as  oppressed  persons  than 
as  criminals,  and  were  listened  to  more  as  accusers  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
persecuted,  than  as  culprits  on  their  defence. 

It  was  then  that  the  metropolis  first  heard  of  horrors  which  we  have  formeriy 
barely  hinted  at.  It  was  then  they  were  told  of  crowds  of  citizens,  most  of 
whom  had  been  fiivburable  to  the  republican  order  of  things,  and  had  borne 
arms  against  the  Vendeans  in  their  attack  upon  Nantes ;  men  accused  upon 
grounds  equally  dight,  and  incapable  of  proof,  having  been  piled  together  in 
dungeons,  where  the  air  was  pertilential  fifom  ordure,  from  the  carcases  of  the 
dead,  and  the  infectious  diseases  of  the  dpng.  It  was  then  they  heard  of  Re- 
publican baptinn  and  Republican  marriages — of  men,  women,  and  chiklren 
sprawling  together,  like  toads  and  fr«^  in  the  season  of  spring,  in  the  waters 
of  the  Loire,  too  shallow  to  afibrd  them  instant  death.  It  was  then  they  heard 
of  an  hundred  other  abominations — how  those  uppermost  upon  the  expiring 
mass  prayed  lo  be  thrust  into  the  deeper  water,  that  they  might  have  the  means 
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of  deatb'-and  of  much  more  that  htuBaiiity  ferbeaw  to  detaS  \  but  id  regud  to 
wlnoh^the  sirarpi  sudden,  and  sure  bkrwof  theParkian  guittotine  waa  cl^M»cy* 

This  tale  of  horrors  could  not  be  endured)  and  &e  pcunt  of  immediate 
eollision  between  the  Thernudofienftf  eompelled  and  driven  onward  by  the 
pufaiic  Toice  and  fbeling,  and  the  remnant  of  thd  old  Jacobin  fiiction,  became 
the  aoeusation  of  Carrier^  the  commiaBioned  deputy  finder  whom  these  unheard- 
of  horrors  had  been  perpetrated.  Vengeance  cm  the  head  of  this  wretch  was 
so  loudly  demanded,  that  it  coiild  not  be  denied  even  by  those  influential  per- 
sons, who,  themselres  deeply  interested  in  preventing  recrimination,  would 
willingly  hare  drawn  a  veil  orer  the  paat^  Through  Uie  whole  impeachment 
and  defence,  the  Thermidoriens  stood  on  the  most  delicate  and  embarrassing 
ground ;  for  horrid  as  his  actions  were,  he  had  in  general  their  own  authority 
to  plead  for  them.  For  example,  a  letter  was  produced  with  these  directions 
to  General  Hazo — ^^  It  is  my  plan  to  carry  off  from  that  accursed  country  aU 
manner  of  subsistence  or  provisions  for  man  or  beast,  all  forage— in  a  word, 
meryMng  give  all  the  bmldings  to  the  flames,  and  exterminate  the  whole  in- 
halHtants*  Oppose  their  being  relieved  by  a  Angle  grain  of  corn  for  their  sub* 
sistence.  I  give  thee  the  most  positive,  most  imperious  order.  Thou  art 
answerable  for  the  execution  from  this  moment.  In  a  word,  leave  nothing  in 
that  proscribed  country — ^let  the  means  of  subsistence,  provisions,  forage,  every- 
thing— abedutely  everything,  be  removed  to  Nantes.'*  The  representatives  of 
the  French  nation  heard  vrith  horror  such  a  fiendish  commission ;  but  with  what 
sense  of  shame  and  abasement  must  they  have  listened  to  Carrier^s  defence,  in 
which  he  proved  he  was  only  literally  accenting  the  decrees  of  the  very  Conven- 
tion which  was  now  inquiring  into  his  conduct !  A  lunatic,  who,  in  a  lucid  mo- 
ment, hears  some  one  recount  the  crimes  and  cruelties  be  committed  in  his 
frenzy,  m^ht  perhaps  enter  into  their  feelings.  They  were  not  the  less  obliged 
to  eontinoe  the  mquiry,  fraught  as  it  was  with  circumstances  so  disgraceful  to 
themsrives ;  and  Carrier's  impeachment  and  conviction  proved  the  point  oo 
which  the  Themidmens,  and  those  who  continued  to  entertain  the  violent  pop- 
ular opinions,  were  now  at  issue. 

The  atrocious  Carrier  was  taken  under  the  avowed  protection  of  the  Jacobin 
Club,  before  which  audience  he  made  out  a  case  which  was  heard  with  ap- 
plause. He  acknowledged  liis  enormities,  and  pleaded  his  patriotic  zeal;  ridi- 
culed the  delicacy  of  those  who  cared  whether  an  aristocrat  died  by  a  single 
blow,  or  a  protracted  death ;  was  encouraged  throughout  by  acclamations,  sind 
teceived  assurances  of  protection  from  the  remnant  of  that  once  formidable 
association.  But  their  magic  influence  was  dissolved — their  best  orators  had 
fallen  successively  by  each  other's  impeachment — and  of  their  most  active 
ruflians,  some  had  been  killed  or  executed,  some  had  fled,  or  lay  concealed, 
knany  were  in  custody,  and  the  rest  had  become  intimidated.  Scarce  a  man 
who  had  signalized  himself  in  the  French  Revolution,  but  had  enjoyed  the  ap- 
plause of  these  demagogues,  as  versatile  in  personal  attachments,  as  steady  in 
Iheir  execrable  principles-^ecarce  one  whom  they  had  not  been  active  in 
aacrificing. 

Nevertheless,  those  members  of  the  Revolutionary  Committees,  who  had  so 
lately  lent  their  aid  to  detlirone  Robespierre,  the  last  idol  of  the  Society,  ven- 
tured to  invoke  them  in  their  own  defence,  and  that  of  their  late  agents.  Bil- 
laud  Varennes,  addressing  the  Jacobins,  spoke  of  the  Convention  as  men  spared 
by  their  clemency  during  the  reign  of  Robespierre,  who  now  rewarded  the 
Mountain  deputies  by  terming  them  Men  of  Blood,  and  by  seeking  the  death 
of  those  worthy  patriots,  Joseph  Lebon  and  Carrier,  who  were  about  to  fell 
under  their  counter-revolutionary  violence.  These  exceUent  citizens,  he  said, 
were  persecuted,  merely  because  their  zeal  for  tlie  Republic  had  been  some* 
what  ardent — their  forms  of  proceeding  &  little  rash  and  severe.  He  invoked 
the  awaking  of  the  Loon — a  new  revolutionaty  rising  of  the  people,  to  tear  the 
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fimbs  and  drink  the  bloody  these  were  the  very  words)-— of  those  who  had 
dared  to  beard  them.  The  meeting  dispersed  with  shouts,  and  vows  to  answer 
to  the  halloo  a(  their  leaders. 

But  the  opposite  party  had  learned  that  such  menaces  were  to  be  met  other- 
wise than  by  merely  awaiting  the  issue,  and  then  trying  the  force  of  remon- 
strances, or  the  protection  of  the  law,  with  those  to  wbran  the  stronger  force 
is  the  only  satisfying  reason. 

Well  oiganized,  and  directed  by  military  officers  in  many  instances,  large 
bands  of  Anti-jacobins,  as  we  may  venture  to  call  the  volunteer  force  already 
mentioned,  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  suburbs,  and  kept  in  check 
those  from  whom  the  Mother  Club  expected  its  strongest  aid ;  whUe  the  main 
body  of  the  young  Avengers  marched  down  upon  the  citadel  of  the  enemy, 
and  invested  the  Jacobin  Club  itself  in  the  midst  of  its  sitting.  These  dema- 
gogues made  but  a  wretched  defence  when  attacked  by  that  species  of  popular 
violence,  which  they  had  always  considered  as  their  own  especial  weapon ;  and 
the  fiicility  with  which  they  were  dispersed  amid  ridicule  and  ignominy,  served 
to  show  how  easily,  on  former  occasions,  the  mutual  understanding  and  spirited 
exertion  of  well-disposed  men  could  have  at  any  time  prevented  criminal  vio- 
lence from  obtaining  the  mastery.  Had  La  Fayette  marched  against  and  shut 
up  the  Jacobin  Club,  the  world  would  have  been  spared  many  horrors,  and  in 
all  probabihty  he  would  have  found  the  task  as  easy  as  it  proved  to  those  bands 
of  incensed  young  men. — It  must  be  mentioned,  though  the  recital  is  almost 
unworthy  of  history,  that  the  female  Jacobins  came  to  rally  and  assist  their 
male  associates,  and  that  several  of  them  were  seixed  upon  and  punished  in  a 
manner,  which  might  excellently  suit  their  merits,  but  which  shows  that  the 
young  associates  for  maintaining  order  were  not  sufficiently  aristocratic  to  be 
under  the  absolute  restraints  imposed  by  the  rules  of  chivalry.  It  is  impessible, 
however,  to  grudge  the  flagellation  administered  upon  this  memorable  occasion. 

When  the  Jacobins  had  thus  Men  in  the  popular  contest,  they  could  expect 
little  success  in  t||e  Convention ;  and  the  less,  that  the  impulse  of  general  feel- 
ing seemed  about  to  recall  into  that  Assembly,  by  the  reveraal  of  their  outlawry, 
the  remnant  of  the  unhappy  Girondists,  and  other  members,  who  had  be^ 
arbitrarily  proscribed  on  the  31st  of  May.  The  measdre  was  delayed  for  some 
time,  as  tending  to  effect  a  change  in  the  composition  (^  the  House,  which  the 
ruling  party  might  find  inconvenient.  At  length  upwards  of  sixty  deputies 
were  first  declared  free  of  the  outlawry,  and  finally  readmitted  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Convention,  with  heads  which  had  been  so  long  worn  in  insecurity,  that 
it  had  greatly  cooled  their  love  of  political  theory. 

In  the  meantime  the  government,  through  means  of  a  revolutionary  tribunal, 
acting  however  with  much  more  of  legal  formality  and  caution  than  that  of 
Rob^ierro,  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  public  desire  of  vengeance.  Lebon, 
Carrier,  already  mentioned,  Fouquier,  the  pubhc  accuser  under  Robespiem, 
and  one  or  two  others  of  the  same  class,  selected  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
infiuny  and  cruelty  of  their  conduct,  were  condemned  and  executed  as  an 
atonement  for  injured  humanity. 

Here  probably  the  Thermidoriens  would  have  wished  the  reaction  to  stop; 
but  this  was  impossible.  Barras  and  TaDien  perceived  plainly,  that  with  what- 
ever caution  and  clemency  they  might  proceed  towards  their  old  allies  of  The 
Mountain,  there  was  still  no  hope  of  anything  like  reconciliation ;  and  that 
their  best  policy  was  to  get  rid  of  them  as  speedily  and  as  quietly  as  they  could. 
The  Mountain,  like  a  hydra  whose  heads  bourgeoned,  according  to  the  poetic 
expression,  as  fast  as  they  were  cut  off,  continued  to  hiss  at  and  menace  the 
government  with  unwearied  malignity,  and  to  agitate  the  metropolis  by  their 
intrigues,  which  were  the  more  easily  conductml  that  the  winter  was  severe, 
bread  had  become  scarce  and  high-priced,  and  the  common  people  of  course 
angry  and  discontented.    Scarcity  is  always  the  grievance  of  which  the  lower 
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classes  must  be  most  sensible ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  Robespierre, 
dioQgh  at  the  expense  of  the  grossest  injustice  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom, 
always  kept  bread  beneath  a  certain  maxvmum  or  fixed  price  in  the  metropolis, 
it  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  the  population  of  Paris  should  be  willing  to 
^▼our  those  who  followed  his  ibaxims.  The  impulse  of  these  feelings,  joined 
to  the  machinations  of  the  Jacobins,  showed  itself  in  many  disorders. 

At  length  the  Convention,  pressed  by  shame  on  the  one  side  and  fear  on  the 
other,  saw  the  necessity  of  some  active  measure,  and  appointed  a  commission 
to  consider  and  report  upon  the  conduct  of  the  four  most  obnoxious  Jacobin 
ehiefe,  Gollot  d'Herbois,  Billaud  Varennes,  Vadier,  and  Barrere.  The  re- 
port was  of  course  unfavourable ;  yet  upon  the  case  being  considered,  the 
Convention  were  satisfied  to  condemn  them  to  transportation  to  Cayenne. 
Some  resistance  was  ofiered  to  this  sentence,  so  mild  in  proportion  to  what 
those  who  underwent  it  had  been  in  the  habit  of  inflicting ;  but  it  was  borne 
down,  and  the  sentence  was  carried  into  execution.  Collot  d^Herbois,  the  de- 
molisher  and  depopulator  of  Lyons,  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  common  hos- 
pital, in  consequence  of  drinking  off  at  once  a  whole  bottle  of  ardent  spirits. 
Billaud  Varennes  spent  his  time  in  teaching  the  innocent  parrots  of  Guiana 
the  frightfiil  jai^on  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee ;  and  finally  perished  in 
misery. 

These  men  both  belonged  to  that  class  of  atheists,  who,  looking  up  towards 
heaven,  loudly  and  literally  defied  the  Deity  to  make  his  existence  known  by 
lanching  his  thunderbolts.  Miracles  are  not  wrought  on  the  challenge  of  a 
blasphemer  more  than  on  the  demand  of  a  sceptic  ;  but  both  these  unhappy 
men  had  probably  before  their  death  reason  to  confess,  that  in  abandoning  the 
wicked  to  their  own  free  will,  a  greater  penalty  results  even  in  this  life,  than  if 
Providence  had  been  pleased  to  inflict  the  immediate  doom  which  they  had 
impiously  defied. 

The  notice  of  one  more  desperate  attempt  at  popular  insurrection,  finishes, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  history  of  Jacobinism  and  of  The  Mountain;  of  those, 
in  short,  who  professed  the  most  outrageous  popular  doctrines,  considered  as 
a  political  body.  They  continued  to  receive  great  facilities  from  the  increas- 
ing dearth,  and  to  find  ready  opportunities  of  agitating  the  discontented  part 
of  a  population,  disgusted  by  the  diminution  not  only  of  comforts,  but  of 
the  very  means  of  subsistence.  The  Jacobins,  therefore,  were  easily  able  to 
excite  an  insurrection  of  the  same  description  as  those  which  had  repeatedly 
influenced  the  fiite  of  the  Revolution,  and  which,  in  fact,  proceeded  to  greater 
extremities  than  any  which  had  preceded  it  in  the  same  desperate  game.  The 
rallying  word  of  the  rabble  was  "  Bread,  and  the  Democratic  Constitution  of 
1793;"  a  constitution  which  the  Jacobins  had  projected,  but  never  attempted 
seriously  to  put  into  force.  No  insurrection  had  yet  appeared  more  formida- 
ble in  numbiers,  or  better  provided  in  pikes,  muskets,  and  cannon.  They  in- 
vested the  Convention,*  without  experiencing  any  effectual  opposition  ;  burst 
into  the  hall,  assassinated  one  deputy,  Ferrand,  by  a  pistol-shot,  and  paraded 
his  head  amongst  his  trembling  bretliren,  and  through  the  neighbouring  streets 
and  environs  on  a  pike.  They  presented  Boissy  d^  Anglas,  the  President,  with 
the  motions  which  they  demanded  should  be  passed ;  but  were  defeated  by  the 
firmness  with  which  he  preferred  his  duty  to  his  life. 

The  steadiness  of  the  Convention  gave  at  length  confidence  to  the  friends 
of  good  order  without.  The  National  Guards  began  to  muster  strong,  and 
the  insurgents  to  lose  spirits.  They  were  at  length,  notwithstanding  their  for- 
midable appearance,  dispersed  with  very  little  effort.  The  tumult,  however, 
was  renewed  on  the  two  following  days ;  until  at  length  the  necessity  of  taking 
Buflicient  measures  to  end  it  at  once  and  for  ever,  became  evident  to  all. 
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FkbegfU)  the  conqueror  of  Holland,  wfao  chanced  to  be  in  Paris  at  the 
time,  was  (^aced  at  the  head  of  the  National  Guards  and  the  volunteers,  whose 
character  we  have  noticed  elsewhere.  At  the  head  of  this  force,  he  marched 
in  military  order  towards  the  Fauxbourg  Saint  Antoine,  winch  had  poured 
forth  repeatedly  the  bands  of  aimed  insurgents  that  were  the  principd  force 
of  the  Jacobins. 

After  a  show  of  defending  themselyes,  the  inhabitants  of  this  disorderly  sub- 
urb were  at  length  obliged  to  surrender  up  their  arms  of  every  kind.  Those 
pikes,  which  had  so  often  decided  the  destinies  of  France,  were  now  delivered 
up  by  cart-loads ;  and  the  holy  right  of  insurrection  was  rendered  in  future  a 
more  dangerous  and  difficult  task. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  decisive  measure,  the  government  pro- 
ceeded against  some  of  the  Terrorists  whom  they  had  hitherto  spared,  but 
whose  ftite  was  now  determined,  in  order  to  strike  dismay  into  their  party. 
Six  Jacobins,  accounted  among  the  most  ferocious  of  the  class,  were  arrested 
as  encouragers  of  the  late  insurrection,  and  delivered  up  to  be  tried  by  a  mili- 
tary commission.  They  were  all  deputies  of  The  Mountain  gang.*  Certain 
of  their  doom,  they  adopted  a  desperate  resolution.  Among  ^e  whole  party, 
they  possessed  but  one  knife,  but  they  resolved  it  should  serve  them  all  for  the 
purpose  of  suicide.  The  instant  their  sentence  was  pronounced,  one  stabbed 
himself  with  this  weapon ;  another  snatched  the  knife  from  his  companion's 
dying  hand,  plunged  it  in  his  own  bosom,  and  handed  it  to  the  third,  who  imi- 
tated the  drcMidful  example.  Such  was  the  consternation  of  the  attendants, 
that  no  one  arrested  the  fatal  progress  of  t^e  weapon-r^ll  fell  either  dead  or 
desperately  wounded — the  last  were  despatched  by  the  guillotine. 

After  this  decisive  victory,  and  last  dreadful  catastrophe.  Jacobinism,  con- 
sidered as  a  pure  and  unmixed  party,  can  scarce  be  said  to  have  again  raised 
its  head  in  France,  although  its  leaven  has  gone  to  qualify  and  characterize,  in 
some  degree,  more  than  one  of  the  different  parties  which  have  succeeded 
them.  As  a  political  sect,  the  Jacobins  can  be  compared  to  none  that  ever 
existed,  for  none  but  themselves  ever  thought  of  an  organized,. regular,  and 
continued  system  of  murdering  and  pliuidering  the  rich,  that  they  might  de- 
bauch the  poor  by  the  distribution  of  their  spoils.  They  bear,  however,  some 
resemblance  to  the  frantic  followers  of  John  of  Leyden  and  Knipperdoling, 
who  occupied  Munster  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  committed,  in  the  name 
of  Religion,  the  same  frantic  horrors  which  the  French  Jacobins  did  in  that 
of  Freedom.  In  both  cases,  the  courses  adopted  by  these  parties  were  most 
foreign  to,  and  inconsistent  with,  the  alleged  motives  of  their  conduct  The 
Anabaptists  practised  every  species  of  vice  and  cruelty,  by  the  dictates,  they 
said,  of  inspiration — the  Jacobins  imprisoned  three  hundred  thousand  of  their 
countrymen  in  name  of  liberty,  and  put  to  death  more  than  half  the  number, 
under  the  sanction  of  firatemity. 

Now  at  length,  however,  society  began  to  resume  its  ordinary,  course,  and 
the  business  and  pleasures  of  life  succeeded  each  other  as  usual.  But  even 
social  pleasures  brought  with  them  strange  and  gloomy  associations  with  that 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  through  which  Uie  late  pilgrimage  of  France 
appeared  to  have  lain.  An  assembly  for  dancing,  very  much  firequented  by 
the  young  of  both  sexes,  and  highly  fiishionable,  was  called  the  ^^  Ball  of  the 
Victims.'*  The  qualification  for  attendance  was  die  having  lost  some  near  and 
valued  relation  or  friend  in  the  late  reign  of  Terror.  The  hair  and  head-dress 
were  so  arranged  as  to  resemble  the  preparations  made  for  the  guillotine,  and 
the  motto  adopted  was,  ^^  We  dance  amidst  tombs."  In  no  country  but  France 
could  the  incidents  have  taken  place  which  gave  rise  to  this  association ;  and 
certainly  in  no  country  but  France  would  tliey  have  been  used  for  such  a 
purpose. 

^ut  it  is  time  to  turn  from  the  consideration  of  the  internal  government  of 
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France,  to  its  external  relations ;  in  regard  to  which  the  destinies  of  the  coun- 
try rose  to  such  a  distinguished  height,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  reconcile  the 
two  pictures  of  a  nation,  triumphant  at  every  point  against  all  Europe  coa- 
lesced against  her,  making  effi>rts  and  obtaining  victories,  to  which  history  had 
been  yet  a  stranger ;  while  at  the  same  time  her  afiairs  at  home  were  directed 
by  ferocious  blood-thirsty  savages,  such  as  Robespierre.  The  Republic,  re- 
garded in  her  foreign  and  domestic  relations,  might  be  fancifiiUy  compared  to 
ihe  tomb  erected  over  some  hero,  presenting,  without,  trophies  of  arms  and 
the  emblems  of  victory,  while,  within,  there  lies  only  a  mangled  and  corrupted 
corpse. 


%  CHAPTER  XVm. 

Retrotpectwe  View  qf  the  External  ReJaticnu  of  Ftasice — Her  great  WSiSJtarg 
SuccessM — Whence  the^  arow. — J^ect  nf  the  Compulsory  hemes. — JHt^- 
tary  Genius  and  Character  of  the  French. — French  Generals. — New  Mode 
of  training  the  Troops. — I^kt  Troops. — Successive  Attacks  in  Column. — 
Attachment  of  the  Soldiers  to  the  ReooluHon. — Also  of  the  Generals. — 
Camat. — Efectofthe  French  Principles  preached  to  the  Countries  invaded 
by  their  Arms. — Vlose  of  the  ReookUion  toith  the  fall  of  Bobespierre. — 
ReflecHons  upon  what  was  to  succeed. 

It  may  be  said  of  victory,  as  the  English  satirist  has  said  of  wealth,  that  it 
cannot  be  of  much  importance  in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  considering  in  what 
'  unworthy  association  it  is  sometimes  foun^.  While  the  rulers  of  France  were 
disowning  the  very  existence  of  a  Deity,  her  armies  appeared  to  move  almost 
as  if  protected  by  the  especial  fiivour  of  Providence.  Our  former  recapitulation^ 
presented  a  slight  sketch  of  the  perilous  state  of  France  in  1792,  surrounded 
by  foes  on  abnost  every  frontier,  and  with  difficulty  maintaining  her  ground  on 
any  pomt ;  yet  the  lapse  of  two  years  found  her  victorious,  nay,  triumphantly 
victorious,  on  all. 

On  the  north-eastern  frontier,  the  English,  after  a  series  of  hard  fighting, 
had  lost  not  only  Flanders,  on  which  we  left  them  advancing,  but  Holland 
itself,  and  had  been  finally  driven  with  great  loss  to  abandon  the  Continent. 
The  King  of  Prussia  had  set  out  on  his  first  campaign  as  the  chief  hero  of  the 
coalition,  and  had  undertaken  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  his  general,  should 
put  down  the  revolution  in  France  as  easily  as  he  had  done  that  of  Holland. 
But  finding  the  enterprise  which  he  had  undertak^i  was  above  his  strength ;  that 
his  accumulated  treasures  were  exhausted  in  an  unsuccessful  war ;  and  that 
Austria,  not  Prussia,  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  coalition,  he  drew  ojQT  his 
forces,  after  they  had  been  weakened  by  more  than  one  defeat,  and  made  a 
separate  peace  with  France,  in  which  he  renounced  to  the  new  Repubhc  the 
sovereignty  of  all  those  portions  of  the  Prussian  territory  which  lay  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rhine.  The  king,  to  make  up  for  these  losses,  sought  a  more 
profitable,  though  less  honourable  field  of  warfiire,  and  concurred  with  Russia 
and  Austria  in  efiecting  by  conquest  a  final  partition  and  appropriation  of 
Poland,  on  the  same  unprincipled  plan  on  which  the  first  had  been  conducted. 

Spain,  victorious  at  the  beginning  of  the  conquest,  had  been  of  late  so  un- 
successfbl  in  opposing  the  French  armies,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  that 
her  character  for  valour  and  patriotism  was  lost  for  ever.  Catalonia  was  over- 
run by  the  Republicans,  Rosas  taken,  and  no  army  intervening  betwixt  the 
victors  and  Madrid,  the  King  of  Spain  was  obliged  to  clasp  hands  with  the 
murderers  of  his  kinsman,  Louis  XVI.,  acknowledge  the  French  Republic, 
and  withdraw  finom  the  ooahtion. 
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Austria  bad  well  sustained  her  ancient  renown,  both  by  the  valour  of  her 
troops,  the  resolution  of  her  cabinet,  and  the  talents  of  one  or  two  of  her 
generals, — ^the  Archduke  Charles  in  particular,  and  the  veteran  Wurmser. 
Yet  she  too  had  succumbed  under  the  Republican  superiority.  Belgium,  as 
the  French  called  Flanders,  was,  as  abready  stated,  totally  lost ;  and  war  along 
the  Rhine  was  continued  by  Austria,  more  for  defence  than  with  a  hope  of 
conquest. 

So  much  and  so  generally  had  the  fortune  of  war  dedared  in  fiivour  of 
France  upon  all  points,  even  while  she  was  herself  sustaining  the  worst  of  evils 
from  tibe  worst  of  tyrannies.  There  must  have  been  unquestionably  several 
reasons  for  such  success  as  seemed  to  attend  universally  on  the  arms  of  the 
Republic,  instead  of  being  limited  to  one  peculiarly  efficient  army,  or  to  one 
distinguished  general. 

The  first  and  most  powerful  cause  must  be  looked  for  in  the  extraordinary 
enei^  of  the  Republican  government,  which,  from  its  very  commencement, 
threw  all  subordinate  considerations  aside,  and  devoted  the  whole  resources 
of  the  country  to  its  military  defence.  It  was  then  that  France  fully  learned 
the  import  of  the  word  ^^  Requisition,"  as  meaning  that  which  government 
needs,  and  which  must  at  all  hazards  be  supplied.  Compulsory  levies  were 
universally  resorted  to ;  and  the  undoubted  right  which  a  state  has  to  call  upon 
each  of  its  subjects  to  arise  in  defence  of  the  community,  was  extended  into 
the  power  of  sending  them  upon  expeditions  of  foreign  conquest. 

In  the  month  of  March  1793,  a  levy  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  was 
appointed,  and  took  place;  but  by  a  subsequent  decree  of  the  21st  August  in 
the  same  year,  a  more  gigantic  mode  of  recruiting  was  resorted  to. 

Every  man  in  France  able  to  bear  arms  was  placed  at  tlie  orders  of  the  state, 
and  being  divided  into  classes,  the  youngest,  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred 
thousand,  afterwards  augmented  to  a  million,  were  commanded  to  march  for 
immediate  action.  The  rest  of  society  were  to  be  so  disposed  of  as  might 
best  second  the  efforts  of  the  actual  combatants.  The  married' men  were  to 
prepare  arms  and  forward  convoys, — the  women  to  make  uniforms,— the  chil- 
dren to  scrape  lint, — and  the  old  mbn  to  preach  Republicanism.  All  property 
was  in  like  manner  devoted  to  maintaining  the  war — all  buildings  were  put  to 
military  purposes— all  arms  appropriated  to  the  public  service — and  all  horses, 
excepting  those  which  might  be  necessary  for  agriculture,  seised  on  for  the  cav- 
alry, and  other  military  services.  Representatives  oi  the  people  were  named 
.  to  march  with  the  various  levies, — those  terrible  commissioners,  who  punished 
no  fault  with  a  slighter  penalty  than  death.  No  excuse  was  sustained  for  want 
of  personal  compliance  with  the  requisition  for  personal  service — ^no  delay 
permitted — ^no  substitution  allowed— actual  and  literal  comphance  was  de- 
manded firom  everjr  one,  and  of  what  rank  soever.  Conscripts  who  failed  to 
appear,  resisted,  or  fled,  were  subjected  to  the  penalties  which  attached  to 
emigration. 

By  successive  decrees  of  this  peremptory  nature,  enforced  with  the  full 
energy  of  revolutionary  violence,  the  government  succeeded  in  bringing  into 
the  field,  and  maintaining,  forces  to  an  amount  more  than  double  those  of 
their  powerful  enemies;  and  the  same  means  of  supply — arbitrary  requisition, 
namely — which  brought  them  out,  supported  and  maintained  them  during  the 
campaign ;  so  that,  while  there  remained  food  and  clothing  of  any  kind  in  the 
country,  the  soldier  was  sure  to  be  fed,  paid,  and  equipped. 

There  are  countries,  however,  in  which  the  great  numerical  superiority  thua 
attained  is  of  Uttle  consequence,  when  a  confused  levy  en  mast  of  raw,  mex-* 
perienced,  and  disorderiy  boys,  are  opposed  against  the  ranks  of  a  much 
smaller,  but  a  regular  and  WQil-disciplined  army,  such  as  in  every  respect  is 
that  of  Austria.  On  such  occasions  the  taunting  speech  of  Alaric  recurs  to 
recollection, — ^^^  The  thicker  the  hay  the  more  easily  it  is  mowed."    But  this 
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wan  not  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  youth  df  France,  who  adopted  the  habits 
'  meet  necessary  for  a  soldier  with  singular  facility  and  readiness.  Military 
service  has  been  popular  amongst  them  in  all  ages;  and  the  stories  of  the 
grandsire  in  a  French  cottage  have  always  tended  to  excite  in  his  descendants 
ideas  fiuniliar  with  a  military  condition.  They  do  not  come  to  it  as  a  violent 
change  of  life,  which  they  had  never  previously  contemplated,  and  where  all 
is  new  and  terrible ;  but  as  to  a  duty  which  every  Frenchman  is  Uable  to 
discbai^e,  and  which  is  as  natural  to  him  as  to  his  fiither  or  grand&ther  be- 
fore him. 

Sesides  this  propensity,  and  undoubtedly  connected  with  it,  a  young  F^nch- 
man  is  possessed  of  the  natural  character  most  desirable  in  tlie  soldier.  He 
is  accustomed  to  &re  hard,  to  take  much  exercise,  to  make  many  shifb,  aud- 
io support  with  patience  occasional  deprivations.  His  happy  gayety  renders 
him  indiffisrent  to  danger,  his  good-humour  patient  under  hardship.  His  in- 
genuity seems  to  amuse  as  well  as  to  assist  him  in  the  contingencies  of 
a  roving  li&.  He  can  be  with  ease  a  cook  or  an  artificer,  or  what  else  the 
occasion  may  require.  His  talents  for  actual  war  are  not  less  decided. 
Either  in  ndvancing  with  spirit,  or  in  retreating  with  order,  the  Frenchman  is 
one  of  the  finest  soldiers  in  the  world ;  and  when  requisite,  the  piivates  in  their 
army  often  exhibit  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  the  profession, 
which  might  become  individuals  of  a  higher  rank  in  other  services.  If  not 
absolute  water-drinkers,  they  are  less  addicted  to  intoxication  than  the  English 
soldier,  who,  perhaps,  only  brings,  to  counterbalance  the  numerous  advan- 
tages on  the  part  of  his  opponent,  that  mastiif-like  perseverance  and  determina- 
tion in  combat,  which  induces  him  to  repeat,  maintain,  and  prolong  his  effi>rts, 
under  every  disadvantage  of  numbers  and  circumstances. 

The  spirits  of  the  Frenchman,  such  as  we  have  described,  did  not  sufier 
much  firom  the  violent  summons  which  tore  him  from  Mb  home.  We  have, 
unhappily,  in  our  own  navy,  an  example,  how  little  men's  courage  is  broken  by 
their  being  fiNPced  into  a'  dangerous  service.  But  comfortless  as  the  state  of 
France  then  was,  and  painfiil.as  the  sights  must  have  been  by  which  the  eyes 
were  daily  oppressed— <^losed  up  too  as  were  the  avenues  to  every  civil  walk 
of  life,  and  cheap  as  they  were  held  in  a  nation  which  had  become  all  one  vast 
camp,  a  youth  of  spirit  was  glad  to  escape  from  witnessing  the  desolation  at 
home,  and  to  take  with  gayety  the  chance  of  death  or  promotion,  in  the  only 
line  which  might  now  be  accounted  comparatively  safe,  and  indubitably  hon- 
ourable. The  armies  with  whom  these  new  levies  were  incorporated  were  by 
degrees  admirably  supphed  with  officers.  The  breaking  down  the  old  disr 
tinctions  of  ranks  had  opened  a  fi^e  career  to  those  desirous  of  prcmiotion ; 
and  in  times  of  hard  fighting,  men  of  merit  are  distinguished  and  get  prefer- 
ment. The  voice  of  the  soldier  had  often  its  influence  upon  the  officer's  pre- 
ferment ;  and  that  is  a  vote  seldom  bestowed,  but  from  ocular  proof  that  it  is 
deserved.  The  revolutionary  rulers,  though  bloody  in  their  resentment;  were 
liberal,  almost  extravagant,  in  their  rewards,  and  spared  neither  gold  nor 
steel,  iKHiours  nor  denunciations,  to  incite  their  generals  to  victory,  or  warn 
them  against  the  consequences  of  defeat. 

Under  that  stem  rule  which  knew  no  excuse  for  ill  success,  and  stimulated 

by  opportunities  which  seemed  to  offer  every  prize  to  faMHiouffable  ambition, 

I  aiose  a  race  of  generals  whom  the  world  scarce  ever  saw  equalled,  and  of 

1  whom  there  certainly  never  at  any  other  period  flourished  so  many,  in  the  same 

I  service.    Such  was  Buonaparte  himself;  such  were  Pichegru  and  Moreau, 

doomed  to  suffer  a  gloomy  fiite  under  his  ascendancy.     Such  were  those 

Marshals  and  Generals  who  were  to  share  his  better  fortunes,  and  cluster 

•  around  his  future  throne,  as  the  Paladins  around  that  of  Charlemagne,  or  as  the 

British  and  Armorican  chara]»ons  begirt  the  Round  Table  of  Uther's  fiibled 

k  son.    In  those  early  wars,  and  summoned  out  by  the  stem  conscriptioa,  were 
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trained  Murat,' whose  eminence  and  fall  seemed  a  coroHary  to  that  of  his 
brother-in-law — Ney,  the  bravest  of  the  brave — the  calm,  sagacious  Macdon- 
ald — Joubert,  who  had  almost  anticipated  the  part  reserved  for  Buonaparte—- 
Massena,  the  spoiled  Child  of  Fortune — Augereau,  Berthier,  Lannes,  and 
many  others,  whose  names  began  already  to  stir  the  French  soldier  as  with  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet. 

These  adventurers  in  the  race  of  fame  belonged  some  of  them,  as  Mac- 
donald,  to  the  old  military  school ;  some,  like  Moreau,  came  from  the  civil 
class  of  society ;  many  arose  from  origins  that  were  positively  mean,  and  were 
therefore  still  more  decidedly  children  of  the  Revolution.  But  that  great* 
earthquake,  by  throwing  down  distinctions  of  birth  and  rank,  had  removed 
obstacles  which  woukl  otiierwise  have  impeded  the  progress  of  almost  all 
these  distinguished  men  4 « and  they  were  therefore,  for  the  greater  part, 
attached  to  that  new  order  of  affairs  which  afforded  full  scope  to  their  talents'. 

The  French  armies,  thus  recruited,  and  thus  commanded,  were  disciplined 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  materials  of  which  they  were  composed.  There 
was  neither  leisure  nor  opportunity  to  subject  the  new  levies  to  aft  that  mi- 
nuteness of  training,  which  was  required  by  the  somewhat  pedantic  formality 
of  the  old  school  of  war.  Dumouhez,  setting  the  example,  began  to  show 
that  the  principle  of  Vevolution  might  be  introduceil  with  advantage  into  the 
art  of  war  itself;  and  that  the  difference  betwixt  these  new  conscripts  and  the 
veteran  troops  to  whom  they  were  opposed,  might  be  much  diminished  by  re- 
sorting to  the  original  and  more  simple  rules  of  stratagie,  and  neglecting  many 
formalities  which  had  been  once  considered  as  essential  to  playing  the  great 
game  of  war  with  success.  It  is  the  constant  error  of  ordinary  minds  to  consider 
matters  of  mere  routine  as  equally  important  with  those  which  are  essential, 
and  to  entertain  as  much  horrof*  at  a  disordered  uniform  as  at  a  confused 
manoeuvre.  It  was  to  the  honour  of  the  French  Generals,  as  men  of  genius, 
that  in  the  hour  of  danger  they  were  able  to  surmount  all  the  prejudices 
of  a  profession  which  has  its  pedantry  as  well  as  others,  and  to  suit  the  dis- 
cipline which  they  retained  to  the  character  of  their  recruits  and  the  urgency 
of  the  time. 

The  foppery  of  the  manual  exercise  was  laid  aside,  and  it  was  restricted  to 
the  few  motions  necessary  for  effectual  use  of  the  musket  and  bayonet.  Easier 
and  more  simple  manoeuvres  were  substituted  for  such  as  were  involved  aiid 
difficult  to  execute ;  and  providing  the  line  or  column  could  be  formed  with 
activity,  and  that  order  was  preserved  on  the  march,  the  mere  etiquette  of 
military  movements  was  much  relaxed.  The  quantity  of  light  troops  was  in- 
creased greatly  beyond  the  number  which  had  of  late  been  used  by  European 
nations.  The  Austrians,  who' used  to  draw  from  the  Tyrol,  and  from  their  wild 
Croatian  frontier,  the  best  light  troops  in  the  world,  had  at  this  time  formed 
many  of  them  into  regiments  of  the  line,  and  thus  limited  and  diminished  their 
own  superiority  in  a  species  of  force  which  was  becoming  of  greater  importance 
daily.  The  French,  on  the  contrary,  disciplined  immense  bodies  of  their 
conscripts  as  irregulars  and  sharp-shooters.  Their  numbers  and  galling  fire 
freqtiently  prevented  their  more  systematic  and  formal  adversaries  from  being 
able  to  push  forward  reconnoitring  parties,  by  which  to  obtain  any  exact  in- 
formation as  to  the  numbers  and  disposition  of  the  Flinch ;  while  the  Republi- 
iuin  troops  of  the  line,  protected  by  this  swarm  of  wasps,  chose  their  time, 
place,  and  manner,  of  advancing  to  the  attack,  or  retreating,  as  the  case  de- 
manded. It  is  true,  that  this  service  cost  an  immense  number  of  lives ;  but  the 
French  Generals  were  sensible  that  human  life  was  the  commodity  which  the 
Republic  set  the  least  value  upon ;  and  that  when  Death  was  served  with  so 
wide  a  feast  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other,  he  was  not  to  be  stinted  in 
his  own  proper  banquetting-hall,  the  field  of  battle. 
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The  same  circumstances  dictated  another  variety  or  innovation  in  French 
tactics,  which  greatly  increased  the  extent  of  slaughter.  The  armies  witii 
whom  they  engaged,  disconcerted  by  the  great  superiority  of  numbers  which 
were  opposed  to  them,  and  baffled  in  obtaining  intelligence  by  the  teazing 
activity  of  the  French  light  troops,  most  frequently  assumed  the  defensive,  and 
taking  a  strong  position,  improved  perhaps  by  field-works,  waited  until  the 
fiery  youth  of  France  should  come  to  throw  themselves  by  thousands  upon  their 
batteries.  It  was  then  that  the  French  generals  began  first  to  employ  those 
successive  attacks  in  column,  in  which  one  brigade  of  troops  is  brought  up 
after  another,  without  interruption,  and  without  regard  to  the  loss  of  lives,  until 
the  arms  of  the  defenders  are  weary  with  slaying,  and  their  line  being  in  some 
point  or  other  carried,  through  the  impossibility  of  everywhere  resisting  an 
assault  so  continued  and  desperate,  the  battle  is  lost,  and  the  army  is  com- 
pelled to  give  way ;  while  the  conquerors  can,  by  the  multitudes  they  have 
brought  into  action,  afford  to  pay  the  dreadful  price  which  they  have  given  for. 
the  victory. 

In  this  manner  the  French  generals  employed  whole  columns  of  the  young 
conscripts,  termed  from  that  circumstance,  ^^foodforthe  cannon^*  {chair  d 
canon)^  before  disease  had  deprived  them  of  bodily  activity,  or  experience  had 
taught  them  the  dangers  of  the  profession  on  which  they  entered  with  the 
thoughtless  vivacity  of  schoolboys.  It  also  frequently  happened,  even  when 
the  French  possessed  no  numerical  superiority  upon  the  whole,  that  by  the  ce- 
lerity of  their  movements,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  at  once  combined  and 
executed  them,  they  were  able  suddenly  to  concentrate  such  a  superiority  upon 
the  point  which  they  meant  to  attack,  as  insured  them  the  same  advantage. 

In  enumerating  the  causes  of  the  general  success  of  the  Republican  arms, 
we  must  not  forget  the  moral  motive — ^the  interest  which  the  troops  took  in  the 
cause  of  the  war.  The  army,  in  feet,  derived  an  instant  and  most  flattering 
advantage  from  the  Revolution,  which  could  scarce  be  said  of  any  other  class 
of  men  in  France,  excepting  the  peasant.  Their  pay  was  improved,  their  im- 
portance increased.  There  was  not  a  private  soldier  against  whom  the  highest 
ranks  of  the  profession  was  shut,  and  many  attained  to  them.  Massena  was 
originally  a  drummer,  Ney  a  common  hussar,  and  there  were  many  others  who 
arose  to  the  command  of  armies  from  the  lowest  condition.  Now  this  was  a 
gQvemment  for  a  soldier  to  live  and  flourish  under,  and  seemed  still  more 
advantageous  when  contrasted  with  the  old  monarchical  system,  in  which 
the  prejudices  of  birth  interfered  at  every  turn  with  the  pretensions  of  merit, 
where  a  roiurier  could  not  rise  above  a  subaltern  rank,  and  where  all  ofRcea 
of  distinction  were,  as  matters  of  inheritance,  reserved  for  the  graode  noblesse 
alone. 

But  besides  the  rewards  which  it  held  out  to  its  soldiers,  the  service  of  the 
RepubUc  bad  this  irresistible  charm  for  the  soldiery — it  was  victorious.  The 
conquests  which  they  obtained,  and  the  plunder  which  attended  those  con- 
quests, attached  the  victors  to  their  standards,  and  drew  around  them  fresh 
hosts  of  their  countrymen.  ^^  Vioe  la  RepMique!"  became  a  war-cry,  as  dear 
to  their  army  as  in  former  times  the  shout  of  Dennis  Mountjoie,  and  the  Tri- 
coloured  flag  supplied  the  place  of  the  Oriflamme.  By  the  confiision,  the  op- 
pression, the  bloodshed  of  the  Revolution,  the  soldiers  were  but  little  afifected. 
They  heard  of  friends  imprisoned  or  guillotined,  indeed  ;*  but  a  military  manf 
like  a  monk,  leaves  the  concerns  of  the  civil  world  behind  him,  and  while  he 
plays  the  bloody  game  for  his  own  life  or  death  with  the  enemy  who  faces  him, 
has  little  time  to  think  of  what  is  happening  in  the  native  country  which  be 


*  Such  was  the  fate  of  Morcaa,  who,  on  the  eve  of  one  of  hii  most  distingnished  victoriet,  hid 
to  receive  the  news  that  hie  father  had  been  beheaded. 
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lia»  abandoned,  l^or  any  other  acquaintance  with  the  politics  of  the  Repub- 
lic, they  were  indebted  to  flowery  speeches  in  the  Convention,  resoundivig 
with  tlie  praises  of  the  troops,  and  to  harangues  of  the  representatives  accom- 
panying the  armies,  who  never  failed  by  flattery  and  largesses  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  afiection  of  the  soldiers,  whose  attachment  was  bo  essential  to 
their  safety.  So  well  did  they  accomplish  this,  that  while  tlie  Republic  flour- 
ished, the  armies  were  so  much  attached  to  that  order  of  things,  as  to  desert 
successively  some  of  their  most  fiivourite  leaders,  when  tliey  became  objects 
of  suspicion  to  the  fierce  democracy. 

The  generals,  indeed,  had  frequent  and  practical  experience,  that  the  Re- 
public could  be  as  severe  with  her  military  as  with  her  civil  subjects,  and  evon 
more  so,  judging  by  the  ruthlessncss  with  which  they  were  arrested  and  exe- 
cuted, with  scarce  the  shadow  of  a  pretext.  Yet  this  did  not  diminish  the 
zeal  of  the  survivors.  If  the  revolutionary  government  beheaded,  they  also 
paid,  promised,  and  promoted ;  and  amid  the  various  risks  of  a  soldier's  life, 
the  hazard  of  the  guillotine  was  only  a  slight  addition  to  those  of  the  sword 
and  the  musket,*  which,  in  the  sanguine  eye  of  courage  and  ambition,  joined 
to  each  individuaKs  confidence  in  his  own  good  luck,  did  not  seem  to  render 
his  chance  much  worse.  When  such  punishment  arrived,  the  generals  submit- 
ted to  it  as  one  of  the  casualties  of  war ;  nor  was  the  Republic  worse  or 
more  reluctantly  served  by  those  who  were  left. 

Such  being  the  admirable  quahty  and  talents,  the  mode  of  thinking  and  act- 
ing, which  the  Republican,  or  rather  Revolutionary,  armies  possessed,  it  re- 
quired only  the  ruHng  genius  of  the  celebrated  Gamot,  who,  bred  in  the 
ciepartment  of  engineers,  was  probably  one  of  tlie  very  best  tacticians  in  the 
world,  to  bring  them  into  eflfectual  use.  He  was  a  member  of  the  fricrhtfid 
Committee  of  Public  Safety ;  but  it  has  been  said  in  his  defence,  that  be  did 
not  meddle  with  its  atrocities,  limiting  himself  entirely  to  the  war  department, 
for  which  he  showed  so  much  talent,  that  his  colleagues  left  it  to  his  exclusive 
management.  In  his  own  individual  person  he  constituted  the  whole 
bureau  miUtaire^  or  war-office,  of  the  Committee  of  PubHc  Safety,  corres- 
ponded with  and  directed  the  movements  of  the  armies,  as  if  inspired  by  the 
Goddess  of  Victory  herself.  He  first  darinjrly  claimed  for  France  her  natural 
boundaries  (that  is,  the  boundaries  most  convenient  for  her).  The  Rhine,  the 
Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  he  assigned  as  the  limits  of  her  dominions ;  and  as- 
serted that  all  within  these,  belonging  to  other  powers,  must  have  been  usur- 
pations on  France,  and  were  unhesitatingly  to  be  resumed  as  such.  And  be 
'conquered  by  his  genius  the  countries  which  his. ambition  claimed.  Belgium 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  French  Republic — Holland  was  erected  into  a 
little  dependent  democracy,  as  an  outwork  for  defending  tlie  Great  Nation — 
the  Austrians  were  foiled  on  the  Rhine — ^the  King  of  Sardinia  driven  from 
Savoy — and  schemes  realized  which  Louis  XIV.  never  dared  to  dream  of.  In 
return  for  the  complaisance  exhibited  by  the  Committee  towards  himself,  he 
did  not  express  any  scruples,  if  he  entertained  such,  concerning  the  mode  in 
which  they  governed  the  interior  of  their  unhappy  countiy.  Tet  notwith- 
standing his  skill  and  his  caution,  the  blighting  eye  of  Robespierre  was  fixed 
on  him,  as  that  of  the  snake  which  watches  its  victim.  He  cx>uld  not  dispense 
with  the  talents  of  Camot  in  the  career  of  victory ;  but  it  is  wel!  known,  that 


*  The  risk  wm  considered  u  a  mauer  of  course.  Madame  Ia  Roche-Jacqueleiu  iftformn  tis 
t)iat  Genenl  Qucntinenu,  a  Rrpublican  officer  who  bad  behaved  with  gri;at  hnnianity  in  T^  Vi  n- 
d^e,  kaving  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  insurffenta,  was  pressed  by  I^^Ksruro,  who  ccnrmmndcd 
them,  not  to  return  to  Pwis.  **  I  know  th«  difference  of  oar  political  opioir^nii,**  said  iho  Rovn). 
ist;  "bnt  why  diould  you  deli^r  up  your  life  to  those  men  .vith  wliom  want  of  socctws  ^vi]]  hi- 
a  safRcieM  reamn  fm  rfwidgin;?  k ?**—»•  Yum  say  tmlv,"  replied  Qwminrau;  "bin  a^  a  man  of 
honour,  I  mast  piMeat  my#Rif  fn  defence  of  my  conclude  wherever  it  may  be  impeached.^  He 
went,  and  perisoed  fay  the  guiUdtinto  aocordiogly. 
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if  his  plana  on  any  occasion  had  miscarried,  the  security  of  his  head  would 
have  ibecome  very  precarious. 

It  must  also  be  allowed,  that  althoughTthe  French  armies  were  attached  to 
the  Republic,  and  moved  usually  under  direction  of  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Security,  they  did  not  adopt,  in  their  brutal  extent,  the  or- 
ders for  exterminating  warfare  which  were  transmitted  to  them  by  their  mas- 
ters. At  one  time  a  decree  was  passed,  refusing  quarter  to  such  of  the  allied 
troops  as  might  be  made  prisoners ;  but  the  French  soldiers  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  take  a  step  which  must  have  aggravated  so  dreadfully  the  neces- 
sary horrors  of  war.  When  we  consider  how  the  civil  government  of  France 
were  employed,  when  the  soldiers  refused  their  sanction  to  this  decree,  it  seems 
as  if  Humanity  had  fled  from  cities  and  the  peaceful  dwellings  of  men,  to  seek 
a  home  in  cfamps  and  combats. 

One  important  part  of  the  subject  can  be  here  treated  but  slightly.  We 
allude  to  the  great  advantages  derived  by  the  French  arms  from  the  reception 
of  their  political  doctrines  at  this  period  among  the  people  whom  they  invaded. 
They  proclaimed  aloud  that  they  made  war  on  castles  and  palaces,  but  were 
at  peace  with  cottages ;  and  as  on  some  occasions  besieging  generals  are  said 
to  have  bribed  the  governor  of  a  place  to  surrender  it,  by  promising  they 
would  leave  in  his  unchallenged  possession  the  military  chest  of  the  garrison, 
BO  the  French  in  all  cases  held  out  to  tlie  populace  the  plunder  of  their  own 
nobles,  as  an  inducement  for  them  to  favour,  at  least  not  to  oppose,  the  inva- 
sion of  their  country.  Thus  their  armies  were  always  preceded  by  their  prin- 
ciples. A  party  favourable  to  France,  and  listening  with  delight  to  the  doc- 
trines of  liberty  and  eqiiaUty,  was  formed  in  the  bosom  of  each  neighbouring 
state,  so  that  the  power  of  the  invaded  nation  was  crushed,  and  its  spirit 
quenched,  under  a  sense  of  internal  discontent  and  discord.  The  French  were 
often  received  at  once  as  conquerors  and  deliverers  by  the  countries  they  in- 
vaded ;  and  in  almost  all  cases,  the  governments  on  which  they  made  war  were 
pbligod  to  trust  exclusively  to  such  regular  forces  as  they  could  bring  into  the 
field,  being  deprived  of  the  inappreciable  advantage  of  general  zeal  among 
their  subjects  in  their  behalf.  It  was  not  long  ere  the  inhabitants  of  those  de- 
ceived countries  found  that  the  fruits  of  the  misnamed  tree  of  Liberty  resem- 
bled those  said  to  grow  by  the*  Dead  Sea — ^&ir  and  goodly  to  the  eye,  but  to 
the  taste  all  filth  and  bitterness. 

We  are  now  to  close  our  review  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  fell  of 
Robespierre  being  the  era  at  which  its  terrors  began  to  ebb  and  recede,  nor 
did  they  ever  again  arise  to  the  same  height.  If  we  look  back  at  the  whole 
progress  of  the  change,  from  the  convocation  of  the  States-General  to  the  9th 
Thermidor,  as  the  era  of  that  man's  overthrow  was  called,  the  eye  in  vain 
seeks  for  any  point  at  which  even  a  probabihty  existed  of  establishing  a  sotid 
or  permanent  government.  The  three  successive  constitutions  of  1791, 1793, 
and  1794,  the  successive  work  of  Constitutionalists,  Girondists,  and  Jacobins, 
possessed  no  more  power  to  limit  or  arrest  the  force  of  the  revolutionary  im- 
pulse, than  a  bramble  or  briar  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  rock  rushing  down 
from  a  precipice.  Though  ratified  and  sworn  to,  with  every  circumstance 
which  could  add  solemnity  to  the  obligation,  each  remained,  in  succession,  a 
dead  letter.  France,  in  1794  and  1795,  was  therefore  a  nation  without  either 
a  reirular  constitution,  or  a  regular  administration ;  governed  by  the  remnant 
of  an  Assembly  called  a  Convention,  who  continued  sitting,  merely  because 
the  crisis  found  them  in  possession  of  their  seats,  and  who  administered  the 
government  through  the  medium  of  Provisional  Committees,  with  whose  dic- 
tates they  complied  implicitly,  and  who  really  directed  aU  things,  though  in 
the  Convention's  name. 

In  the  meantime,  and  since  those  strange  scenes'  had  commenced,  France 
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had  loflt  her  King  and  Nobles,  her  Church  and  Cleiigy,  her  Judges,  Courts,  and 
Magistrates,  her  Colonies  and  Commerce.  The  greater  part  of  her  statesmen 
and  men  of  note  had  perished  by  proscription,  and  her  orators'  eloquence  had 
been  cut  short  by  the  guillotine.  She  had  no  finances — the  bonds  of  civil 
society  seem  to  have  retained  their  influence  from  habit  only.  The  nation 
possessed  only  one  powerful  engine,  which  France  called  her  own,  and  one  im- 
pulsive power  to  guide  it — ^These  were  her  army  and  her  ambition.  She 
resembled  a  person  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  who  has  stripped  himself  in  his 
frenzy  of  all  decent  and  necessaiy  clothing,  and  retains  in  his  hand  only  a 
bloody  sword;  while  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  check  his  fury,  lie 'sub- 
dued around  him.  Never  had  so  many  great  events  successively  taken  place 
in  a  nation,  without  affording  something  like  a  fixed  or  determined  result,  either 
already  attained,  or  soon  to  be  expected. 

Again  and  again  did  reflecting  men  say  to  each  other, — ^This  unheard-of 
state  of  tbicgs,  in  which  all  seems  to  be  temporary  and  revolutionary,  will  not, 
cannot  last; — and  especially  after  the  fiill  of  Robespierre,  it  seemed  that  some 
change  was  approaching.  Those  who  had  achieved  that  work,  did  not  hold 
on  any  terms  of  security  the  temporary  power  which  it  had  procured  them. 
They  rather  retained  their  influence  by  means  of  the  jealousy  of  two  extreme 
parties,  than  from  any  confidence  reposed  in  themselves.  Those  who  bad* 
suffered  so  deeply  under  the  rule  of  the  revolutionaiy  government,  must  have 
looked  with  suspicion  on  the  Thermidoriens  as  regular  Jacobins,  who  had 
shared  all  the  excesses  of  the  period  of  Terror,  and  now  employed  their 
power  in  protecting  the  perpetrators.  On  the  other  hand,  those  of  the  Revo- 
lutionists who  yet  continued  in  the  bond  of  Jacobin  fraternity,  could  not  for- 
give Tallien  and  Barras  the  silencing  the  Jacobin  Clubs,  the  exiling  Collot 
d^Herbois  and  Billaud  Varennes,  putting  to  death  many  other  patriots,  and 
totally  crushing  the  system  of  revolutionary  government  In  fiict,  if  the  tho- 
rough-bred Revolutionists  still  endured  the  domination  of  Tallien  and  Barras, 
it  was  only  because  it  shielded  them  firom  the  reaction,  or  retributive  measures 
threatened  by  the  moderate  party.  Matters,  it  was  thought,  could  not  remain 
in  this  uncertain  state,  nor  was  the  present  temporary  pageant  of  government 
likely  to  linger  long  on  the  scene.  But  by  whom  was  that  scene  next  to  be 
opened  ?  Would  a  late  returning  to  ancient  opinions  induce  a  people,  who 
had  suffered  so  much  through  innovation,  to  recall  either  absolutely,  or  upon 
conditions,  the  banished  race  of  her  ancient  Princes  ?  Or  would  a  new  band 
of  Revolutionists  be  permitted  by  Heaven,  in  its  continued  vengeance,  to  rush 
upon  the  stage  7  Would  the  supreme  power  become  the  prize  of  some  soldier 
as  daring  as  Caesar,  or  some  intriguing  statesman  as  artful  as  Octavius  ?  Would 
France  succumb  beneath  a  Cromwell  or  a  Monk,  or  again  be  ruled  by  a  Cabal 
of  hackneyed  statesmen,  or  an  Institute  of  Theoretical  Philosophy,  or  an 
anarchical  Club  of  Jacobins  ?  These  were  reflections  which  occupied  almost 
aU  bosoms.  But  the  hand  df  Fate  was  on  the  curtain,  and  about  to  bring  the 
scene  to  light 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

Ccrsiea.'-^FamUy  rf  Buonaparte. — Napoleon  born  15fA  August  1769 — His 
early  Habits — Sent  to  the  Royal  JiRlitary  School  at  Briewne — SRs  great 
Pn^ress  in  Mathematical  Science — Deficiency  in  Ckissical  Literature. — 
An^dotes  qf  him  while  at  School — Removed  to  the  General  School  of 
Paris. — When  seventeen  Years  Old^  appointed  2d  Lieutenant  <^  Artillery — 
His  early  Polities — Promoted  to  a  Captaincy. — Pascal  PaoU. — Napdeon 
sides  with  the  French  Government  against  PaoU — Along  with  his  Brother 
Lttcien^  he  is  banished  from  Corsica — Never  revisits  it — Always  vttpopular 
there. 

Tbs  Island  of  Corsica  was,  in  ancient  times,  remarkable  as  the  scene  of 
Seneca's  exile,  and  in  the  last  century  was  distinguished  by  the  memorable 
stand  which  the  natives  made  in  defence  of  their  liberties  against  the  Genoese 
and  French,  during  a  war  which  tended  to  shew  the  high  and  indomitable  spirit 
of  the  islanders,  united  as  it  is  with  the  fiery  and  vindictive  feelings  proper  to 
their  country  and  climate. 

In  this  island,  which  was  destined  to  derive  its  fiiture  importance  chiefly  from 
the  circumstance,  Napolbon  Buonapabtb,  or  Sonapartb,*  had  his  origin. 
His  fiunily  was  noble,  though  not  of  much  distinction,  and  rather  reduced  in 
fortune.  Flattery  afterwards  endeavoured  to  trace  the  name  which  he  had 
made  famous,  into  remote  ages,  and  researches  were  made  through  ancient 
records,  to  discover  that  there  was  one  Buonaparte  who  had  written  a  book, 
another  who  had  signed  a  treaty — a  female  of  the  name  who  had  given  birth 
to  a  pope,  with  other  minute  claims  of  distinction,  which  Napoleon  justly  con- 
sidered as  trivial,  and  unworthy  of  notice.  He  answered  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, who  had  a  fancy  of  tracing  his  son-in-law's  descent  from  one  of  the  petty 
sovereigns  of  Treviso,  that  he  was  the  Rodolph  of  Hapsbourg  of  his  family  ; 
and  to  a  genealogist,  who  made  a  merit  of  deducing  his  descent  firom  some 
ancient  line  of  Gothic  princes,  he  caused  reply  to  be  made,  that  he  dated  his 
patent  of  nobihty  firom  the  battle  of  Monte  Notte,  that  is,  fix>m  his  first  victory. 

All  that  is  known  with  certainty  of  Napoleon's  fiimily  may  be  told  in  few 
words.  The  Buonapartes  were  a  fiimily  of  some  distinction  in  the  middle  ages; 
their  names  are  inscribed  in  the  Golden  Book  at  Treviso,  and  their  armorial 
bearings  are  to  be  seen  on  several  houses  in  Florence.  But  attached,  during 
the  civil  war,  to  the  party  of  the  GhibeUines,  they  of  course  were  persecuted 
by  the  Guelphs ;  and  being  exiled  firom  Tuscany,  one  of  the  family  took  refuge 
in  Corsica,  and  there  established  himself  and  lus  successors,  who  were  re^- 
larly  enrolled  among  the  noble  natives  of  the  island,  and  enjoyed  aU  the  privi- 
leges of  gentle  blo^. 

The  fiither  of  Napoleon,  Charles  Buonaparte,  was  the  principal  descendant 
of  this  exiled  family.  He  was  regularly  educated  at  Pisa,  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  is  stated  to  have  possessed  a  very  handsome  person,  a  talent  for  do- 
quence,  and  a  vivacity  of  intellect,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  son.  He  was  a 
patriot  also  and  a  soldier,  and  assisted  at  the  gallant  stand  made  by  Paoli  against 

•  There  ww  en  elMiiid  debate  aboat  the  ipelUng  of  the  ntine,  which  became,  at  triflei  often 
do,  a  aort  or  party  queition.  Baonaparte  had  disuaed  the  auperfluout «,  which  his  father  retained 
in  the  name,  and  adopted  a  more  modem  spelling.  This  was  represented  on  one  side  as  an 
attempt  to  bring  his  name  niore  nearly  to  the  French  idiom;  and,  as  if  it  had  been  a  matter  of 
the  last  moment,  the  vowel  was  obstinately  replaced  in  the  name,  by  a  class  of  writers  who 
deemed  it  politic  not  to  permit  the  successful  General  to  relinquish  the  slightest  mark  of  his 
Italian  extraction,  which  was  in  every  respect  impossible  for  him  cither  to  conceal  or  to  deny, 
even  if  he  had  nourished  such  an  idea.  In  his  baptismal  register,  his  name  m  apelled  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  though  tbe  Atthfr  subacribea.  Carlo  Buonaparte.  "^  spelling  aeems  to  have  been 
quite  indifferent. 
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the  French.  It  is  said  he  would  hav^  emigrated  along  with  Paoti,  who  was 
his  friend,  and,  it  is  believed,  his  kinsman,  but  was  withheld  by  the  influence 
of  his  father's  brother,  Lucien  Buonaparte,  who  was  Archdeacon  of  the 
Cathedral 'of  Ajaccio,  and  the  wealthiest  person  of  the  &mi])r. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  civil  discord,  fights  and  skirmishes,  that  Charles  Buo- 
naparte married  Lietitia  Raroolini,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  young  women  of 
the  island,  and  possessed  of  a  great  deal  of  firmness  of  character.  She  par- 
took the  dangers  of  her  husband  during  the  years  of  civil  war,  and  is  said  to 
have  accompanied  him  on  horseback  in  some  military  expeditions,  or  perh^s 
hasty  flights,  shortly  before  her  being  delivered  of  the  future  Emperor.  Though 
left  a  widow  in  the  prime  of  life,  she  had  already  borne  her  husband  thirteen 
children,  of  whom  five  sons  and  three  daughters  survived  him.  I.  Joseph,  the 
eldest,  who,  though  placed  by  his  brother  in  an  obnoxious  situation,  as  intrusive 
King  of  Spain,  held  the  reputation  of  a  good  and  moderate  man.  IL  Napo- 
leon himself.     III.  Lucien,  scarce  inferior  to  his  brother  in  ambition  and  talent. 

IV.  Louis,  the  merit  of  whose  character  consists  in  its  unpretending  worth,  and 
who  renounced  a  crown  rather  than  consent  to  the  oppression  of  his  subjects. 

V.  Jerome,  whose  disposition  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly  marked  by  a  tendency 
to  dissipation.  The  females  were,  I.  Maria  Anne,  afterwards  Grand  Duchess 
of  Tuscany,  by  the  name  of  Elisa.  II.  Maria  Annonciada,  who  became  Maria 
Pauline,  Princess  of  Borghese.  III.  Carlotta,  or  CaroUne,  wife  of  Murat,  and 
Queen  of  Naples.  ^ 

The  ftmily  of  Buonaparte  being  reconciled  to  the  French  govemmmit  afler 
the  emigration  of  Paoli,  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Count  de  Marbceuf,  the 
French  Governor  of  Corsica,  by  whose  interest  Charles  was  included  in  a  depu- 
tation of  the  nobles  of  the  island,  sent  to  Louis  XV.  in  1776.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  mission,  he  was  appointed  to  a  judicial  situation,  that  of  assessor 
of  the  tribunal  of  Ajaccio,  the  income  of  which  aided  him  to  maintain  hn 
increasing  family,  which  the  smallness  of  his  patrimony,  and  some  habits  of 
expense,  would  otherwise  have  rendered  diflicult.  Charles  Buonaparte,  the 
father  of  Napoleon,  died  at  the  age  of  about  forty  years,  of  an  ulcer  in  the 
stomach,  on  the  24th  February  1785.  His  celebrated  son  fell  a  victim  to  the 
same  disease.  During  Napoleon's  grandeur,  the  community  of  Montpeliier 
expressed  a  desire  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  m^*nory  of  Charles  Buonaparte. 
His  answer  was  both  sensible  and  in  good  taste  *^  Had  I  lost  my  father  yester- 
day," he  said,  ^^  it  would  be  natural  to  pay  his  memory  some  mark  of  respect 
consistent  with  my  present  situation.  But  it  is  twenty  years  since  the  event, 
and  it  is  one  in  which  the  public  can  take  no  concern.  Let  us  leave  the  dead 
in  peace." 

The  subject  of  our  narrative  was  bom,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  and 
his  own  belief,  upon  the  1 5th  day  of  August  1769,  at  his  father's  house  in 
Ajaccio,  forming  one  side  of  a  court  which  leads  out  cf  the  Rue  Charles.*  We 
read  wiUi  interest,  that  his  mother's  good  constitution,  and  bold  character  of 
mind,  having  induced  her  to  attend  mass  upon  the  dhy  of  his  birth,  f  being  the 
Festival  of  the  Assumption,)  she  was  obliged  to  return  home  immediately,  and 
as  there  was  no  time  to  prepare  a  bed  or  bedroom,  she  was  delivered  (^  the 
future  victor  upon  a  temporary  couch  prepared  for  her  accommodation,  and 
covered  with  an  ancient  piece  of  tapestry,  representing  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad. 
The  in&nt  was  christened  by  the  name  of  Napoleon,  an  obscure  saint,  who  had 
dropped  to  leeward,  and  fallen  altogether  out  of  the  calendar,  so  that  his  name- 
^sake  never  knew  which  day  he  was  to  celebrate  as  the  festival  of  his  patron. 
When  questioned'on  this  subject  by  the  bishop  who  confirmed  him,  h6  answered 
smartly,  that  there  were  a  great  many  saiziLs,  unJ  only  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  to  divide  amongst  them.     The  politeness  of  the  Pope  promoted  the 

»  BenMn*B  Sketchet  or  Corsica,  p.  4. 
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patron  in  order  to  compliment  tfa^  godchild,  and  Saint  Napoleon  dea  Ursins  was 
accommodated  with  a  festival.  To  render  this  compliment,  which  no  one  but 
a  Pope  could  have  paid,  still  more  flattering,  the  feast  of  Saint  Napoleon  was 
fixed  for  the  fifteenth  August,  the  birth-day  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  day  on 
which  he  signed  the  Concordat.  So  that  Napoleon  had  the  rare  honour  of 
promoting  hjs  patron  saint. 

The  young  Napoleon  had,  of  course,  the  simple  and  hardy  education  proper 
to  the  natives  of  the  mountainous  island  of  his  birth,  and  in  his  in^cy  was  not 
remarkable  for  more  than  that  animation  of  temper,  and  wilfulness  and  impa- 
tience of  inactivity,  by  which  children  of  quick  parts  and  lively  sensibility  are 
usually  distinguished.  The  winter  of  the  year  was  generally  passed  by  the 
family  of  his  father  at  Ajaccio,  where  they  still  preserve  and  exli^bit,  as  the 
ominous  plaything  of  Napoleon's  boyhood,  the  model  of  a  brass  cannon,  weigh- 
ing about  thirty  pounds.*  We  leave  it  to  philosophers  to  inquire,  whether  the 
fiiture  love  of  war  was  suggested  by  the  accidental  possession  of  such  a  toy; 
or  whether  the  tendency  of  the  mind  dictated  the  selection  of  it ;  or,  lastly, 
whether  the  nature  of  the  pastime,  corresponding  with  the  taste  which  chose  it, 
may  not  have  had  each  their  action  and  reaction,  and  contributed  between  them 
to  the  formation  of  a  character  so  warlike. 

The  same  traveller  who  furnishes  the  above  anecdote,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  country  retreat  of  the  family  of  Buonaparte,  during  the  summer. 

Going  along  the  sea-shore  fi-om  Ajaccio  towards  the  Isle  Sanguiniere,  about 
a  mile  firom  the  town,  occur  two  stone  pillars,  the  remains  of  a  door- way,  lead- 
ing up  to  a  dilapidated  villa,  once  the  residence  of  Madame  Buonaparte's  half- 
brother  on  the  mother's  side,  whom  Napoleon  created  Cardinal  F^ch.t  The 
house  is  approached  by  an  avenue,  surrounded  and  overhung  by  the  cactus  and 
other  shrubs,  which  luxuriate  in  a  warm  climate.  It  has  a  garden  and  a  lawn, 
showing  amidst  neglect  vestiges  of  their  former  beauty,  and  the  house  is  sur- 
rounded by  shrubberies,  permitted  to  run  to  wilderness.  This  was  the  summer 
residence  of  Madame  Buonaparte  and  her  family.  Almost  inclosed  by  the  wild 
olive,  the  cactus,  the  clematis,  and  tlie  almond-tree,  is  a  very  singular  and  iso- 
lated granite  rock,  called  Napoleon's  grotto,  which  seems  to  have  resisted  the 
decomposition  which  has  taken  place  around.  The  remains  of  a  small  summer- 
house  are  visible  beneath  the  rock,  the  entrance  to  which  is  nearly  closed  by  a 
luxuriant  fig-tree.  This  was  Buonaparte's  frequent  retreat,  when  the  vacations  of 
the  school  at  which  he  studied  permitted  him  to  visit  home. — How  the  imagina* 
tion  labours  to  form  an  idea  of  the  virions,  which^  in  tliis  sequestered  and 
romantic  s^t,  must  have  arisen  before  the  eyes  of  the  future  hero  of  a  hundred 
battles! 

The  Count  de  Marbceuf,  already  mentioned  as  Governor  of  Corsica,  inter* 
ested  himself  in  the  young  Napoleon,  so  mu^h  as  to  obtain  him  an  appointment 
to  the  Royal  Military  School  at  Brienne,  which  was  maintained  at  the  royal  ex- 
pense, in  order  to  bring  up  youths  for  the  engineer  and  artillery  service.  The 
malignity  of  contemporary  historians  has  ascribed  a  motive  of  gallantry  towards 
Madame  Buonaparte  as  the  foundation  of  this  kindness ;  but  Count  Marbceuf 
bad  arrived  at  a  period  of  life  when  such  connexions  are  not  to  be  presumed, 
nor  did  the  scandal  receive  any  currency  firom  the  natives  of  Ajaccio. 

Nothing  could  be  more  suitable  to  the  nature  of  young  Buonaparte's  genius, 
than  the  line  of  study  which  thus  fortunately  was  opened  before  him.  His 
ardour  for  the  abstract  sciences  amounted  to  a  passion,  and  was  combined  with 
«  singular  aptitude  for  applying  them  to  the  purposes  of  war,  while  his  attention 
to  pursuits  so  interesting  and  exbaustless  in  themselves,  was  stimulated  by  his 
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•  SketehM  of  Cortica,  p.  4. 

f  The  mother  of  Letitia  RmnoUm,  wife  of  Carlo  Buonaparte,  married  t  Switf  officer  in  th) 
French  Nrvice,  named  Fcich,  aAer  ibe  death  of  Le(itia*a  father. 
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natural  ambition  and  desire  of  distinction.  Almost  all  the  sdentifio  teachers  at 
Brienne,  being  accustomed  to  study  the  character  of  their  pupils,  and  obliged 
bj  their  duty  to  make  memoranda  and  occasional  reports  on  the  subject,  spoke 
of  the  talents  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  progress  of  his  studies,  with  admhration. 
Circumstances  of  various  kin'ds,  exaggerated  or  invented,  have  been  circulated 
concerning  the  youth  of  a  person  so  remarkable.  The  following  are  given  upon 
good  authority.* 

The  conduct  of  Napoleon  among  his  companions,  was  that  of  a  studious  and 
reserved  youth,  addicting  himself  deeply  to  the  means  of  improvement,  and 
rather  avoiding  than  seelung  the  usual  temptations  to  dissipation  of  time.  He 
had  few  fi-iends,  and  no  intimates ;  yet  at  different  times,  when  he  chose  to  exert 
it,  he  exhibited  cdnsiderable  influence  over  his  fellow-students,  and  when  there 
was  any  joint  plan  to  be  carried  into  effect,  he  was  frequently  chosen  Dictator 
of  the  httle  republic. 

In  the  tiihe  of  winter,  Buonaparte  upon  one  occasion  engaged  his  companions 
in  constructing  a  fortress  out  of  the  snow,  regularly  defended  by  ditches  and 
bastions,  according  to  the  rules  of  fortification.  It  was  considered  as  displaying 
the  great  powers  of  the  juvenile  engineer  in  the  way  of  his  profession,  and  was 
attacked  and  defended  by  the  students,  who  divided  into  parties  for  the  purpose, 
until  the  battle  became  so  keen  that  their  superiors  thought  it  proper  to  pro- 
claim a  truce. 

The  young  Buonaparte  gave  another  instance  of  address  and  enterprise  upon 
the  following  occasion.  There  was  a  fair  held  annuaUy  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Brienne,  where  the  pupils  of  the  Military  School  used  to  find  a  day's  amuse- 
ment; but  on  account  of  a  quarrel  betvnxt  them  and  the  country  people  upon 
a  former  occasion,  or  for  some  such  cause,  the  masters  of  the  Institution  had 
directed  that  th(9  students  should  not  on  the  fair-day  be  permitted  to  go  beyond 
their  ovni  precincts,  which  were  surrounded  with  a  waU.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  young  Corsican,  however,  the  scholars  had  already  laid  a  plot  for  securing 
their  usual  day's  diversion.  They  had  undermined  the  wall  which  encompassed 
their  exercising  ground,  with  so  much  skill  and  secrecy,  that  their  operations 
remained  entirely  unknown  till  the  morning  of  the  fair,  when  a  part  of  the 
boundary  unexpectedly  fell,  and  gave  a  free  passage  to  the  imprisoned  students, 
of  which  they  immediately  took  the  advantage,  by  hurrying  to  the  prohibited 
scene  of  amusement. 

But  although  on  these,  and  perhaps  other  occasions,  Buonaparte  displayed 
some  of  the  froHc  temper  of  youth,  mixed  with  the  inventive  genius  and  the 
talent  for  commanding  others  by  which  he  was  distinguished  in  after  time,  his 
life  at  school  was  in  general  that  of  a  recluse  and  severe  student,  acquiring  by 
Ins  judgment,  and  treasuring  in  his  memory,  that  wonderful  process  of  almost 
unlimited  combination,  by  means  of  which  he  v/as  afterwards  able  to  simplify  the 
most  difficult  and  complicated  undertakings.  His  mathematical  teacher  was 
proud  of  the  young  islander,  as  the  boast  of  his  school,  and  his  other  scientific 
instructors  had  the  same  reason  to  be  satisfied. 

In  languages  Buonaparte  was  less  a  proficient,  anJ  never  acquired  the  art  of 
writing  or  spelling  French,  far  less  foreign  languages,  with  accuracy  or  correct- 
ness; nor  had  the  monks  of  Brienne  any  reason  to  pride  themselves  on  the 
classical  proficiency  of  their  scholar.  The  foil  energies  of  his  mind  being  de- 
voted to  the  scientific  pursuits  of  his  profession,  lefl  little  time  or  inclination  for 
other  studies. 

Though  of  Italian  origin,  Buonaparte  had  not  a  decided  taste  for  the  fine 
arts,  and  his  taste  in  composition  seems  to  have  leaned  towards  the  grotesque 

*  They  were  muiy  yean  since  commuaicAted  to  the  author  by  Metm.  Jowph  and  Loaaa  Law, 
brothers  of  General  Saroii  Lauriaton,  fiaonaparte's  favourite  aia-de-cantp.  Tneae  seBtltmen,  or 
^  least  Joseph,  were  ednested  at  Brienne,  W  at  a  later  period  than  Napoleon.    Their  distin- 

"*^  ~^i  brother  was  his  contemporary. 
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and  the  bombasdo.  He  used  always  the  moet  exaggerated  phrases ;  and  it  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  that  his  bulletins  present  those  touches  of  sublimity  which  are 
founded  on  dignity  and  simplicity  of  expression. 

Notwithstanding  the  external  calmness  and  reserve  of  his  deportment,  he  who 
was  destined  for  such  great  things,  had,  while  yet  a  student  at  Brienne,  a  lull 
share  of  that  ambition  for  distinction  and  dread  of  disgrace,  that  restless  and 
irritating  love  of  fiime,  which  is  the  spur  to  extraordinary  attempts.  Sparkles 
of  this  keen  temper  sometimes  showed  themselves.  On  one  occasion,  a  harsh 
euperintendant  imposed  on  the  future  Emperor,  for  some  trifling  fault,  the  dis* 
grace  of  wearing  a  penitential  dress,  and  being  excluded  from  the  table  of  the 
students,  and  obliged  to  eat  his  meal  apart.  Hb  pride  felt  the  indignity  so 
severely,  that  it  brought  on  a  severe  nervous  attack;  to  which,  though  otherwise 
of  good  constitution,  he  was  subject  upon  occasions  of  extraordinary  irritation. 
Father  Petrault,  the  Professor  of  Mathematics,  hastened  to  deliver  his  fiivourite 
pupil  from  the  punishment  by  which  he  was  so  much  affected. 

It  is  also  said  that  an  early  disposition  to  the  popular  side  distinguished  Buo- 
m^fiarte  even  when  at  Brienne.  Pichegru,  aflerwards  so  celebrated,  who  acted 
as  his  monitor  in  the  military  school,  (a  singular  circumstance,)  bore  witness  to 
bis  early  principles,  and  to  the  peculiar  energy  and  tenacity  of  his  temper.  He 
was  long  aflerwards  consulted  whether  means  might  not  be  found  to  engage  the 
conunander  of  the  Italian  armies  in  the  royal  interest.  ^^  It  will  be  but  lost 
time  to  attempt  it,"  said  Pichegru.  ^^  I  knew  him  in  his  youth — ^liis  character 
is  inflexible— he  has  taken  his  side,  and  he  will  not  change  it."  - 

In  1783,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  then  only  fourteen  years  old,  was,  though 
under  the  usual  age,  selected  by  Monsieur  de  Keralio,  the  inspector  of  the 
twelve  mUitary  schools,  to  be  sent  to  have  his  education  completed  in  the  gene- 
ral school  of  Paris.  It  was  a  compliment  p^d  to  the  precocity  of  his  extraor- 
dinary mathematical  talent,  and  the  steadiness  of  his  application.  While  at 
Paris  he  attracted  the  same  notice  as  at  Brienne ;  and  among  other  society, 
frequented  that  of  the  celebrated  Abb^  Raynal,  and  was  admitted  to  his  literary 
parties.  His  taste  did  not  become  correct,  but  his  appetite  for  study  in  all 
departments  was  greatly  enlarged ;  and  notwithstanding  the  quantity  which  he 
daily  read,  his  memory  was  strong  enough  to  retain,  and  his  judgment  sufficiently 
ripe  to  arrange  and  digest,  the  knowledge  which  he  then  acquired ;  so  that  he 
had  it  at  his  command  during  all  the  rest  of  his  busy  life.  Plutarch  was  his 
favourite  author ;  upon  the  study  of  whom  he  had  so  modelled  his  opinions  and 
habits  of  thought,  that  Paoli  aflerwards  pronounced  him  a  young  man  of  an 
antique  caste,  and  resembling  one  of  the  classical  heroes. 

Some  of  his  biographers  have  about  this  time  ascribed  to  him  the  anecdote 
of  a  certain  youthful  pupil  of  the  military  school,  who  desired  to  ascend  in  the 
car  of  a  balloon  with  the  aeronaut  Blanchard,  and  was  so  mortified  at  being 
refused,  that  he  made  an  attempt  to  cut  the  balloon  with  his  sword.  The  story 
has  but  a  flimsy  support,  and  indeed  does  not  accord  well  with  the  character  of 
the  hero,  which  was  deep  and  reflective,  as  well  as  bold  and  determined,  and 
not  likely  to  suffer  its  energies  to  escape  in  idle  and  useless  adventure. 

A  better  authenticated  anecdote  states,  that  at  this  time  he  expressed  himself 
disrespectfully  towards  the  King  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  familv.  According 
to  the  practice  of  the  school,  he  was  obliged  to  .submit  the  letter  to  the  censor- 
ship of  Monsieur  Domairon,  the  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres,  who,  taking  notice 
of  the  offensive  passage,  insisted  upon  the  letter  being  burnt,  and  added  a  severe 
rebuke.  I.K>ng  aflerwards,  in  1802,  Monsieur  Domairon  was  conunanded  to 
attend  Napoleon's  levee,  in  order  that  he  might  receive  a  pupil  in  the  person  of 
Jerome  Buonaparte ;  when  the  First  Consul  reminded  his  old  tutor  good-hu- 
mouredly,  that  times  had  changed  considerably  since  the  burning  of  the  letter. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  received  his  fost  commission 
as  second  lieutenant  in  a  regiment*  of  artillery,  and  was  almost  immediately 
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aftenrards  promoted  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  in  the  corps  quartered  at 
Valance.  He  mingled  with  society  when  he -joined  his  regiment,  more  than  be 
had  hitherto  heen  accustomed  to  do;  .mixed  in  public  amusements,  and  exhib- 
ited the  powMs  of  pleasing  which  he  possessed  in  an  uncommon  degree,  when 
be  chose  to  exert  them.  His  handsome  and  intelligent  features,  with  his  active 
and  neat,  though  slight  figure,  gave  him  additional  advantages.  His  manners 
could  Scarcely  be  called  elegant,  but  made  up  in  vivacity  and  variety  of  expies- 
sion,  and  often  in  great  spirit  and  energy,  for  what  they  wanted  in  grace  and 
polish. 

He  became  an  adventurer  for  the  honours  of  literature  also,  and  was  anony- 
mously a  competitor  for  the  prize  ofiered  by  the  Academy  of  Lyons  on  Rajrnal's 
question,'  ^^  What  are  the  principles  and  institutions,  by  application  of  which 
mankind  can  be  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  happiness  ?''  The  prize  was 
adjudged  to  the  young  soldier.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  feeling  curiosity  to 
know  the  character  of  the  juvenile  theories  respecting  government,  advocated 
by  one  who  at  length  attained  the  flower  of  practically  making  what  experiments 
he  pleased.  Probably  his  early  ideas  did  not  exactly  coincide  with  his  more 
mature  practice ;  for  when  TaUeyrand,  many  years  afterwards,  got  the  Essay 
out  of  the  records  of  the  Academy,  and  returned  it  to  the  author,  Buonaparte 
destroyed  it  afler  he  had  read  a  few  pages.  He  also  laboured  under  the  temp- 
tation of  writing  a  journey  to  Mount  Cenis,  after  the  manner  of  Sterne,  which 
he  was  fortunate  enough  finally  to  resist.  The  affectation  which  pervades 
Sterne's  peculiar  style  of  composition,  "was  not  likely  to  be  simplified  undier  the 
pen  of  Buonaparte. 

Sterner  times  were  &st  approaching,  and  the  nation  was  now  fully  divided  by 
those  factions  which  produced  the  Revolution.  The  officers  of  Buonaparte's 
regiment  were  also  divided  into  Royalists  and  Patriots ;  and  it  is  easily  to  be 
imagined,  that  the  young  and  friendless  stranger  and  adventun^r  should  adopt 
that  side  to  which  he  had  already  shown  some  inclination,  and  which  promised 
to  open  the  most  fi-ee  career  to  those  who  had  only  their  merit  to  rely  upon. 
*^  Were  I  general  ofilcer,"  he  is  alleged  to  have  said,  ^^  I  would  have  adhered 
to  the  King;  being  a  subaltern,  I  join  the  Patriots.'* 

There  was  a  story  current,  that  in  a  debate  with  some  brother  officers  on  the 
politics  of  the  time,  Buonaparte  expressed  himself  so  outrageously,  that  they 
were  provoked  to  throw  him  into  the  Rhone,  where  he  had  nearly  perished. 
But  this  is  an  inaccurate  account  of  the  accident  which  actually  befell  him. 
He  was  seized  with  the  cramp  when  bathing  in  the  river.  His  comrades  saved 
him  with  difficulty*,  but  his  danger  was  matter  of  pure  chance. 

Napoleon  has  himself  recorded  that  he  was  a  warm  patriot  during  the  whole 
sitting  of  the  National  Assembly ;  but  that  on  the  appointment  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  he  became  shsiken  in  his  opinions.  If  so,  his  original  senti- 
ments regained  force ;  for  we  shortly  afterwards  find  him  entertaining  such  as 
went  to  the  extreme  heights  of  the  Revolution. 

Early  in  the  year  1792,  Buonaparte  became  a  captain  in  the  artillery  by 
seniority ;  and  in  the  same  year,  being  at  Paris,  he  witnessed  the  two  insurrec- 
tions of  the  21st  June  and  10th  August.  He  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  the 
insurgents  as  the  most  despicable  banditti,  and  to  express  with  what  ease  a 
determined  oAcer  could  have  checked  these  apparently  formidable,  but  das- 
tardly and  unwieldy  masses.  But  with  what  a  difterent  feeling  of  interest  would 
Napoleon  have  looked  on  that  infuriated  populace,  those  *st3l  resisting  thou|^ 
overpowered  Swiss,  and  that  burning  palace,  had  any  seer  whispered  to  him, 
^^  Emperor  that  shall  be,  all  this  blood  and  massacre  is  but  to  prepare  your 
future  empire!"  Little  anticipating  the  potent  efiect  which  the  passing  events 
were  to  bear  on  his  own  fortune,  Buonaparte,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his 
mother  and  family,  was  now  desirous  to  exchange  France  for  Corsica,  where 
the  same  things  were  acting  on  a  less  distinguished  stage. 
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It  wftt  a  siiigdar  fetture  in  the  IVench  ReTolation,  that  it  brought  <mt  from 
his  retirement  the  celebrated  Pascal  Paoli,  who,  long  banished  from  Corsica, 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  which  he  had  so  valiantly  defended,  returned 
from  exile  with  the  flattering  hope  of  still  witnessing  the  progress  of  hberty  in 
his  native  land.  On  visiting  Paris,  he  was  received  there  with  enthusiastic 
veneration,  and  the  Nationd  Assembly  and  Royal  Family  contended  which 
should  show  him  most  distinction.  He  was  created  President  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  Commander  of  the  National  Guard  of  his  native  island,  and  used 
the  powers  intrusted  to  him  with  great  wisdom  and  patriotian. 

But  Paoli's  views  of  liberty  were  different  from  those  which  unhappily  began 
to  be  popular  in  France.  He  was  desirous  of  establishing  that  freedom,  which 
is  the  protector,  not  the  destroyer  of  property,  and  which  confers  practical 
happiness,  instead  of  aiming  at  theoretical  perfection.  In  a  word,  be  endeav- 
oured to  keep  Corsica  free  from  the  prevailing  infection  of  Jacobinism ;  and  in 
reward,  he  was  denounced  in  the  Assembly.  Paoli,  summoned  to  attend  for 
the  purpose  of  standing  on  his  defence,  declined  the  journey  on  account  of  his 
age,  but  offered  to  withdraw  from  the  island. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  took  part  with  the  aged  champion  of 
their  freedom,  while  the  Convention  sent  an  expedition,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  La  Combe,  Saint  Michel,  and  Saticetti,  one  of  the  Corsican  deputies  to 
the  Convention,  with  the  usual  instructions  for  bloodshed  and  pillage  issued  to 
their  commissaries. 

Buonaparte  was  in  Corsica,  upon  leave  of  absence'  from  his  regiment,  when 
these  events  were  taking  place ;  and  although  he  himself^  and  Paoli,  had  hitherto 
been  on  friendly  terms,  and  some  fiunily  relations  existed  between  them,  the 
young  artillery  officer  did  not  hesitate  which  side  to  choose.  He  embraced 
that  of  the  Ccmvention  with  heart  and  hand ;  and  his  first  military  exploit  was 
in  the  civil  war  of  his  native  island.  In  the  year  1793,  he  was  despatched  from 
Basti^  in  possession  of  the  French  party,  to  surprise  his  native  town  Ajaccio, 
then  occupied  by  Paoli  or  his  adherents.  Buonaparte  was  acting  provisionally, 
as  commanding  a  battalion  of  National  Guards.  He  landed  in  the  Gulf  of 
Ajaccio  with  about  fifty  men,  to  take  possession  c^  a  tower  called  the  Torre  di 
Capitello,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gul^  and  almost  facing  the  city.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  the  place;  but  as  there  arose  a  gale  of  wind  which  prevented 
his  communicating  with  the  fiigate  which  had  put  him  ashore,  he  was  besieged 
in  his  new  conquest  by  the  opposite  faction,  and  reduced  to  such  distress,  &at 
be  and  his  little  garrison  were  obliged  to  feed  on  horse-flesh.  After  five  days 
he  was  refieved  by  the  fiigate,  and  evacuated  the  tower,  having  first  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  blow  it  up.  The  Torre  di  Capitello  still  shows  marlu  of  the  damage 
it  then  sustained,  and  its  remains  may  be  looked  on  as  a  curiosity,  as  the  firet 
•cene  of  kU  combats,  before  whom 

**  Temple  and  tower 

Went  to  the  ground ^"« 

A  relation  of  Napoleon,  Masserio  by  name,  effectually  defended  Ajaccio  against 
the  Ibrce  employed  in  the  expedition. 

The  strength  of  Paoli  increasing,  and  the  English  preparing  to  assist  him, 
Corsica  became  no  longer  a  safe  or  convenient  residence  for  the  Buonaparte 
fiunily.     Indeed,  both  Napoleon  and  his  brother  Lucien,  who  bad  distinguished 

*  Sach  i»  the  report  of  the  Conieanfl,  conceminff  the  alleged  first  exploit  of  their  celebrated 
countryman.  See  bonaon*a  Sketches,  p.  4.  But  there  is  room  to  believe  that  Buonaparte  had 
been  in  action  ao  early  aa  February  1793.  Admiral  Truf^^et,  with  a  etrong  fleet,  and  having  on 
boerd  a.lni^  body  of  troopa,  had  been  at  anchor  for  aeveral  weeks  in  the  Corffiran  harbours,  an- 
nouncing a  descent  upon  Sardinia.  At  length,  having  received  on  board  an  addhional  number  of 
forces,  he  set  sail  on  nis  expedition.  Buonsnatto  is  supposed  to  have  accompanied  the  Admiral, 
of  whose  talent  and  jud^ni^nnt  he  is  made  m  the  Saint  Helena  MSS.  to  spoak  with  great  con- 
tempt. Buonaparte  succi-erkMl  in  taking  some  batteries  inihc  straits  of  Saint  Bonifacio;  but  the 
expedition  proving  unsuccessful,  they  were  speedily  abandoned. 
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themseWes  Oi  partisans  of  the  French,  were  aubjected'to  a  decree  of  banish- 
ment  from  their  native  island ;  and  Madame  Buonaparte,  with  her  three  daugh- 
ters, and  Jerome,  who  was  as  yet  but  a  child,  set  sail  under  their  protection, 
and  settled  for  a  time,  first  at  Nice,  and  afterwards  at  Marseilles,  where  the 
family  is  supposed  to  have  undergone  considerable  distress,  until  the  dawning 
prospects  of  Napoleon  afforded  him  the  means  of  assisting  them. 

Napoleon  never  again  revisited  Corsica,  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  regarded 
it  with  any  feelings  of  affection.  One  small  fountain  at  Ajaccio  is  pointed 
out  as  the  only  ornament  which  his  bounty  bestowed  on  his  birth-place.  He 
might  perhaps  think  it  impolitic  to  do  anything  which  might  remind  the  country 
he  ruled  that  he  was  not  a  child  of  her  soil,  nay,  was  in  fact  very  near  having 
been  bom  an  alien,  for  Corsica  was  not  united  to,  or  made  an  integral  part  of 
France,  until  June  1769,  a  few  weeks  only  before  Napoleon's  birth.  This 
stigma  was  repeatedly  cast  upon  him  by  hb  opponents,  some  of  whom  re- 
proached the  French  with  having  adopted  a  master,  firom  a  country  firom  wbidi 
the  ancient  Romans  were  unwilling  even  to  choose  a  slave ;  and  Napoleon  may 
have  been  so  far  sensible  to  it,  as  to  avoid  showing  any  predilection  to  the  place 
of  his  birth,  which  might  bring  the  circumstance  strongly  under  observation  of 
the  great  nation,  with  which  he  and  his  family  seemed  to  be  indissolubly  united. 
But,  as  a  traveller  already  quoted,  and  who  had  the  best  opportunities  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  the  proud  islanders,  has  expressed  it, — 
^^  The  Corsicans  are  stiU  highly  patriotic,  and  possess  strong  local  attachment 
— in  their  opinion,  contempt  for  the  country  of  one's  birth  is  never  to  be  re- 
deemed by  any  other  qualiUes.  Napoleon,  therefore,  certainly  was  not  popular 
in  Corsica,  nor  is  his  memory  cherished  there."* 

The  feelings  of  the  parties  were  not  unnatural  on  either  side.  Napoleon, 
little  interested  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  having  such  an  immense  stake  in 
that  of  his  adoption,  in  which  he  had  everything  to  keep  and  lose,!  observed  a 
policy  towards  Corsica  which  his  position  rendered  advisable ;  and  who  can 
blame  the  high-spirited  islanders,  who,  seeing  one  of  their  countrymen  raised 
to  such  exalted  eminence,  and  disposed  to  forget  his  connexion  with  them,  re- 
turned with  slight  and  indifference  the  disregard  with  which  he  treated  them  ? 

*  BcBioii*8  Sketchei  of  Conic t,  p.  121. 

t  Not  literally,  howeTer ;  for  it  is  worth  mentioniog,  that  when  he  was  in  fhU-blown  ponenioB 
of  hi»  power,  an  inheritance  fell  to  the  family  tituated  near  Ajaccio,  and  waa  divided  amongat 
them.  The  first  Conaul,  or  Emperor,  received  an  oUve  garden  aa  hia  ■har«.--«Sifcc<c^  ^ 
Oortiea, 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Siege  (^Toulon. — Recapitulation. — Buonaparte  appointed  Brigadier-General 
of  ArtiQery^  mth  fhe  Command  of  the  Artillery  at  Toulon — Finds  every- 
thing  in  disorder — His  Plan  for  obtaining  the  Surrender  of  the  Place — 
Adopted, — Anecdotes  (luring  the  Siege, — Allied  Troops  resolve  to  exfcuMaU 
Toulon — Dreadful  Particulars  of  the  Evacuation — England  censured  on 
this  occasion. — Jjord  Lynedoch, — Fame  of  Buonaparte  increases^  and  he  is 
appointed  Chief  of  Battalion  in  the  Army  of  Italy — Joins  Head-quarters  at 
Nice. — On  the  Fall  of  Robespierre^  Buonaparte  superseded  in  command — 
Arrives  in  Paris  in  May  XJj^b  to  solicit  employment — He  is  unsuccessful. — 
Talma, — Retrospect  of  tM  Proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly. — D^' 
JlcuUies  informing  a  ncv  Constitution. — Appointment  of  the  Directory — of 
the  Two  Councils  of  Elders  and  of  Fire  Hundred. — Nation  at  large,  and 
Paris  in  particular,  disgusted  with  their  pretensions. — Paris  assembles  in 
Sections. — General  Danican  appointed  their  Commander-in-Chief. — Menou 
appointed  by  the  Directory  to  disarm  the  National  Guards — but  suspended 
for  incapacity — Buonaparte  appointed  in  his  room. —  The  Day  of  the  Sec-* 
tions. — Conflict  betwixt  the  Troops  of  the  Convention  under  Buonaparte,  and 
those  of  the  Sections  of  Paris  under  Danican. — llie  latter  defeated  unth 
much  slaughter. — Buonaparte  appointed  Second  in  Command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Interior — then  General  in  Chief— Marries  Madame  Beauhamois — 
Her  Character. — Buonaparte  immediately  qftenpards  joins  the  Army  of 
Italy. 

Thb  siege  of  Toulon  was  the  first  incident  of  importance,  which  enabled 
Buonaparte  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  government,  and 
of  the  world  at  large. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  a  general  diffidence,  and  dread  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Jacobins,  joined  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Girondists,  had,  afler 
the  fall  of  the  latter  party,  induced  several  of  the  principal  towns  in  France  to 
take  arms  against  the  Convention,  or  rather  against  the  Jacobin  party,  who  had 
attained  the  complete  mastery  in  that  bo<ly.  We  have  also  said  that  Toulon, 
taking  a  more  decided  step  than  cither  Marseilles  or  Lyons,  had  declared  for  the 
King  and  the  Constitution  of  1789,  and  invited  the  support  of  the  English  and 
Spanish  squadrons,  who  were  cruising  upon  the  coast.  A  disembarkation  was 
made,  and  a  miscellaneous  force  hastily  collected,  of  Spaniards,  Sardinians, 
Neapolitans,  and  English,  was  thrown  into  the  place. 

This  was  one  of  the  critical  periods  when  vigorous  measures,  on  the  part  of 
the  allies,  might  have  produced  marked  effects  on  the  result  of  the  war.  Toulon 
is  the  arsenal  of  France^  and  contained  at  that  time  immense  naval  stores,  be- 
sides a  fleet  of  seventeen  sail  of  the  line  ready  for  sea,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen 
more,  which  stood  in  need  of  refitting.  The  possession  of  it  was  of  the  last 
importance,  and  with  a  sufficiently  large  garrison,  or  ratlier  an  army  strong 
enough  to  cover  the  more  exposed  points  without  the  town,  the  English  might 
have  maintained  their  footing  at  'i^oiiton,  as  they  did  at  a  later  period  both  at 
Lisbon  and  Cadiz.  The  sea  would,  by  maintaining  the  defensive  lines  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  roadstead,  have  been  entirely  at  the  command  of  the  be- 
sieged ;  and  they  could  have  been  supplied  with  provisions  in  any  quantity  from 
Sicily,  or  the  Barhary  States,  wliil^  the  besiegers  would  have  experienced  great 
difficulty,  such  was  the  dearth  in  Provence  at  the  time,  in  supporting  their  own 
army.  But  to  have  played  this  bold  game,  the  presence  of  an  army,  instead  of 
a  few  battalions,  would  have  been  requisite ;  and  a  general  of  consummate 
ability  must  have  held  the  chief  command.  This  was  the  more  especially  necea- 
sarv,  as  Toulon,  from  the  nature  of  tho  place,  must  have  been  defended  by  a 

Vol.  I.  «  N 
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war  of  posts,  rcqtMng  peculiar  alertness,  sagacity,  and  vigttance.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  circumstances  very  favourable  for  the  defence,  had  it  been 
conducted  with  talent  and  vigour^  In  order  to  invest  Toulon  on  the  right  and 
lefl  side  at  once,  it  was  necessary  there  should  be  two  distinct  blockading  armies; 
and  these  could  scarce  communicate  with  each  other,  as  a  steep  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, called  Pharon,  must  interpose  betwixt  them.  This  gave  opportunity  to 
the  besieged  to  combine  their  force,  and  choose  the  object  of  attack  when  they 
sallied ;  while,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  two  bodies  of  besiegers  could  not  easily 
connc<;t  their  operations,  either  for  attack  or  defence. 

Lord  Mulgravc,  who  commanded  personally  in  the  place,  notwithstanding  the 
motley  character  of  the  garrison,  and  other  discouraging  circumstances,  began 
the  defence  with  spirit.  Sir  George  Keith  ElpMnstone  also  defeated  the  Re- 
publicans at  the  mountain-pass,  called  Ollioullw  The^ English  for  some  time 
retained  possession  of  this  important  gorge,  but  were  finally  driven  out  i&om  it. 
Cartaux,  a  republican  general  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  now  advanced 
on  the  west  of  Toulon,  at  the  head  of  a  very  considerable  army,  while  General 
Lapoype  blockaded  tlie  city  on  the  east,  with  a  part  of  the  army  of  Italy.  It 
was  the  object  of  the  Frcncli  to  approach  Toulon  on  both  ades  of  the  moun- 
tainous ridge  called  Pharon.  But  on  the  east  the  town  was  covered  by  the 
strong  and  regular  fort  of  La  Malgue,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  by  a  less 
formidable  work,  called  Malbosquet.  To  support  Malbosquet,  and  to  protect  the 
entrance  to  the  roadstead  and  the  harbour,  the  English  engineers  fortified  with 
great  skill  an  eminence,  called  Hauteur  de  Grasse.  The  height  bent  into  a  sort 
of  bay,  the  two  promontories  of  which  were  secured  by  redoubts,  named 
L'Eguillotte  and  Balagniere,  which  communicated  with  and  supported  the  new 
forti&ca'don,  which  the  English  had  termed  Fort  Mulgrave. 

Several  sallies  and  skirmishes  took  place,  in  most  of  which  the  Republicaiui 
were  worsted.  Lieutenant-General  0*IIara  arrived  from  Gibraltar  with  rein- 
forcements, and  assumed  the  chief  command. 

Little  could  be  said  for  the  union  of  the  commanders  within  Toulon ;  yet 
their  enterprises  were  so  far  successful,  that  the  French  began  to  be  alarmed  at 
the  slow  progress  of  the  si^e.  The  dearth  of  provisions  was  daily  increasin^^ 
the  discontent  of  the  people  cf  Provence  was  augmented ;  the  Cathohcs  were 
numerous  in  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Vivarais  and  Lower  Languedoc;  and 
Barras  and  Freron  wrote  from  Marseilles  to  the  Convention,  suggesting  that  the 
siege  of  Toulon  should  be  raised,*  and  the  besieging  array  withdrawn  Jt^yond 
the  Durance.  But  while  weaker  minds  were  despairing,  talents  of  the  first 
order  were  preparing  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Toulon. 

Buonaparte,  since  his  return  from  Corsica,  seems  to  have  enjoyed  some  pro- 
tection from  hb  countryman  Sallicetti,  the  only  one  of  the  Corsican  deputies 
who  voted  for  the  King's  death,  and  a  person  to  whom  the  young  artillery  officer 
bad  been  known  during  the  civil  war  of  his  native  island.  Napoleon  had  shown 
that  his  own  opinions  were  formed  on  tlie  model  of  the  times,  by  a  small  Jaco- 
bin publication,  called  Le  Souper  de  Beaucaire^  a  pofitical  dialogue  between 
Marat  and  a  Federalist,  in  which  the  latter  is  overwh^med  and  silenced  by  the 
arguments  and  eloquence  of  the  Friend  of  the  People.  Of  this  juvenile  pro- 
duction Buonaparte  was  afterwards  so  much  ashamed,  that  he  caused  the  copies  • 
to  bo  collected  and  destroyed  with  the  utmost  rigour,  so  that  it  is  now  almost 
impossible  to  meet  with  one.  It  is  whimsical  to  observe,  that,  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  Saint  Helena,  he  mentions  this  publication  as  one  in  which  he  assumed 
the  mask  of  Jacobin  principles,  merely  to  convince  the  Girondists  and  Royalists 
that  they  were  choosing  an  unfit  time  for  insurrection,  and  attempting  it  in  a 
hopeless  manner.     He  adds,  that  it  made  many  converts. 

*  Ttiit  letter  appeared  in  the  Moniteur,  lOih  December  1793.    But  ••  the  town  of  Toalon  wm 
taken  a  few  dajra  atlerwarde,  the  Ck>uveuti«u  voted  the  letter  a  fabricatioa. 
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Buonaparte's  profbssional  qualifications  were  still  better  Touched  than  the 
soundness  of  his  political  principles^  thougli  these  were  siiflicientlj  decided. 
The  notes  which  the  inspectors  of  the  Military  School  always  preserve  con- 
cerning their  scholars,  described  his  genius  as  being  of  the  first  order;  and  to 
these  he  owed  bis  promotion  to  the  rank  of  a  brigadier-general  of  artillery, 
with  the  command  of  the  artillery  during  the  siege  of  Toulon. 

When  he  had  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  and  had  visited  the  posts  of  the 
besieging  army,  he  found  so  many  marks  of  incapacity,  that  he  could  not  cop* 
ceai  his  astonishment.  Batteries  had  been  erected  for  destroying  the  English 
shipping,  but  they  were  three  gun-shots*  distance  finom  the  point  which  they 
were  designed  to  command ;  red-hot  balls  were  preparing,  but  they  were  not 
heated  in  furnaces  beside  the  guns,  but  in  the  country-houses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood at  the  most  ridiculous  distance,  as  if  they  had  been  articles  of  easy  and 
ordinary  transportation.  Buonaparte  with  diflicuhy  obtained  General  Cartaux^s 
permission  to  make  a  shot  or  two  by  way  of  experiment ;  and  when  tliey  fell 
more  than  half-way  short  of  the  mark,  the  General  had  no  excuse  but  to  rail 
against  the  aristocrats,  who  bad,  he  said,  spoiled  the  quality  of  the  powder  with 
which  he  was  supplied. 

The  young  officer  of  artillery,  with  prudence,  and  at  tlie  same  time  wilh 
spirit,  made  his  remonstrances  to  the  member  of  Convention,  Gasparin,  wlio 
witnessed  the  experiment,  and  explained  the  necessity  of  proceeding  m^e  sys- 
tematically, if  any  successful  result  was  expected. 

At  a  council  of  war,  where  Gasparin  presided,  the  instructions  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  were  read,  directing  that  the  siege  of  Toulon  should  bo 
commenced  according  to  the  usual  forms,  by  investing  the  body  of  the  place, 
in  other  words,  the  city  itself,  l^e  orders  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
were  no  safe  subject  of  discussion  or  criticism  for  those  who  were  to  act  under 
them ;  yet  Buonaparte  ventured  to  recommend  their  being  departed  fi'om  on 
this  important  occasion.  His  comprehensive  genius  had  at  once  discovered  a 
less  direct,  yet  more  certain  manner,  of  obtaining  the  surrender  of  the  place. 
He  advised,  that,  neglecting  the  body  of  the  town,  the  attention  of  the  besiegers 
should  be  turned  to  attain  possession  of  the  promontory  called  Hauteur  de 
Grasse,  by  driving  the  besiegers  from  the  strong  work  of  Fort  Mulgrave,  and 
the  two  redoubts  of  L'Eguillette  and  Balagniere,  by  means  of  which  the  Eng- 
lish liad  established  the  line  of  defence  necessary  to  protect  the  fleet  and  harbour. 
The  fortress  of  Malboaquet,  on  the  same  point,  he  also  recommended  as  a 
principal  object  of  attack.  He  argued^  that  if  the  besiegers  succeeded  in  pos- 
sessing themselves  of  these  fortifications,  they  must  obtain  a  complete  command 
cf  the  roads  where  the  Engtish  fleet  lay,  and  oblige  them  to  put  to  soa.  They 
would,  in  the  same  manner,  effectually  command  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and 
prevent  supplies  or  provisions  from  being  thrown  into  the  city.  If  the  garrison 
were  thus  in  danger  of  being  totally  cut  off  from  supplies  by  their  vessels  being 
driven  from  their  anchorage,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  English  troops 
would  rather  evacuate  Toulon,  than  remain  within  the  place,  blockaded  on  all 
sides,  until  they  might  be  compelled  to  surrender  by  famine. 

The  plan  was  adopted  by  the  council  of  war  after  much  hesitation,  and  the 
yontng  officer  by  whom  it  was  projected  received  full  powers  to  carry  it  on.  He 
rallied  round  him  a  number  of  excellent  artillery  officers  and  soldiers ;  assembled 
against  Toulon  more  than  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  well  served ;  and 
stationed  them  so  advantageously,  that  he  annoyed  considerably  the  English 
vessels  in  the  roads,  even  before  he  had  constructed  those  batteries  on  which 
he  depended  for  reducing  Fort  Mulgrave  and  Malbosquet,  by  which  they  were 
in  a  great  measure  protected. 

In  tho  meanwhile.  General  Doppet,  formerly  a  physician,  had  superseded 
Cartaux,  whoae  incapacity  could  no  longer  be  concealed  by  his  rhodomontading 
language »  aud«  woaderful  to  tell,  it  had  nearly  been  the  ikto  of  the  ex-doctor 
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to  take  Toulon,  al  a  time  when  tuch  an  erent  seemed  least  wlthhi  his  calcula- 
tion. A  tumultuary  attack  of  some  of  the  young  French  Carmagnoles  on  a 
body  of  Spanish  troops  which  garrisoned  Fort  Mulgrave,  had  very  nearly  been 
successful.  Buonaparte  galloped  to  the  spot,  hurrying  his  reluctant  commander 
along  with  him,  and  succours  were  ordered  to  advance  to  support  the  attack^ 
when  an  aid*dc-camp  was  shot  by  Doppet^s  side ;  on  which  the  medical  general, 
considering  this  as  a  bad  symptom,  pronounced  the  case  desperate,  and,  to 
Buonaparte's  great  indignation,  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  commenced.  Doppet 
being  found  as  incapable  as  Cartaiix,  was  in  his  turn  superseded  by  Dugommier, 
a  veteran  who  had  served  for  fifty  years,  was  covered  with  scars,  and  as  feaileas 
as  the  weapon  he  wore. 

From  this  time  the  Commandant  of  Artillery,  having  the  complete  concur- 
rence of  his  General,  had  no  doubt  of  success.  To  ensure  it,  however,  he  used 
the  utmost  vigilance  and  exertion,  and  exposed  his  person  to  every  risk. 

One  of  the  dangers  which  he  incurred  was  of  a  singular  character.  An  artil- 
leryman being  shot  at  the  gun  which  he  was  serving,  while  Napoleon  was  visit- 
ing a  battery,  he  took  up  the  dead  man's  rammer,  and,  to  give  encouragement 
to  the  soldiers,  charged  the  gun  repeatedly  with  his  own  hands.  In  consequence 
of  using  this  implement  he  caught  an  infectious  cutaneous  complaint,  which, 
being  injudiciously  treated  and  thrown  inward,  was  of  great  prejudice  to  his 
health,  until  afler  his  Italian  campaigns,  when  he  was  completely  cured  by 
Dr  Corvissart;  afler  which,  tor  tho  first  time,  he  showed  that  tendency  to 
embonpoint^  which  marked  the  latter  part  of  his  Me. 

Upon  another  occasion,  while  Napoleon  was  overlooking  the  construction  of 
a  battery,  which  the  enemy  endeavoured  to  interrupt  by  their  fire,  he  called  for 
some  person  who  could  write,  that  he  might  dictate  an  order.  A  young  soldier 
stepped  out  of  the  ranks,  and  resting  the  paper  on  the  breast-work,  began  to 
write  accordingly.  A  shot  from  the  enemy^s  battery  covered  the  letter  with 
earth  the  instant  it  was  finished.  ^^  Thank  you — we  shall  have  no  occasion  for 
sand  this  bout,*'  said  the  military  secretary.  The  gaiety  and  courage  of  the 
remark  drew  Buonaparte's  attention  on  the  young  man,  who  was  the  celebrated 
General  Junot,  afterwards  created  Duke  D' Abrantes.  During  this  siege,  also, 
he  discovered  the  talents  of  Duroc,  afterwards  one  of  his  most  faithful  adherents. 
In  these  and  many  other  instances,  Buonaparte  showed  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  mknkind,  by  the  deep  sagacity  which  enabled  him  to  discover  and  attach  to 
him  those,  whose  talents  were  most  distinguished,  and  most  capable  of  render- 
ing him  service. 

Notwithstanding  tlio  influence  which  the  Commandant  of  Artillery  had  ac- 
quired, he  found  himself  occasionally  thwarted  by  the  members  of  the  Conven  • 
tion  upon  mission  to  the  siege  of  Toulon,  who  latterly  were  Freron,  Ricors, 
Salicetti,  and  the  younger  Robespierre.  These  representatives  of  the  people, 
knowing  that  their  commission  gave  them  supreme  power  over  generals  and 
armies,  never  seem  to  have  paused  to  consider  whether  nature  or  education  had 
qualified  them  to  exercise  it,  with  advantage  to  the  public  and  credit  to  them- 
selves. They  criticised  Buonaparte's  plan  of  attack,  fmdtng  it  impossible  to 
conceive  how  his  operations,  being  directed  against  detached  fortifications  at  a 
distance  from  Toulon,  could  be  eventually  tlie  means  of  placing  the  town  itself 
with  facility  in  their  handri.  But  Napoleon  was  patient  and  temporising ;  and 
having  the  good  opinion  of  Salicetti,  and  some  intimacy  with  young  Robes- 
pierre, he  contrived  to  have  the  works  conducted  according  to  his  own  plan. 

The  presumption  of  these;  dignitaries  became  the  means  of  precipitating  his 
opcr^ions.  It  was  his  intention  to  complete  his  proposed  works  against  Fort 
Mulgrave  before  opening  a  large  and  powerful  battery,  which  he  had  constructed 
#ith  great  silence  and  socrecy  against  Malbosquet,  so  that  tlie  whole  of  his 
meditated  assault  might  confound  tlie  enemy  by  commencing  at  the  same  time. 
Tho  operations  being  shrouded  by  an  olive  plantatioOt  h^  been  completed 
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without  being  observed  by  the  English,  whom  Buonaparte  proposed  to  attack 
on  the  whole  line  of  defence  simultaneously.  Messrs  Freron  and  Robespierre, 
however,  in  visiting  the  mititary  posts,  stumbled  upon  tliis  masked  battery;  and 
having  no  notion  why  four  mortars  and  eight  twenty-four  pounders  should 
remain  inactive,  they  commanded  the  fire  to  be  opened  on  Malbosquet  without 
any  farther  delay. 

General  O'Hara,  confounded  at  finding  this  important  post  exposed  to  a  fire 
so  formidable  and  unexpected,  determined  by  a  strong  eflbrt  to  carry  the  French 
battery  at  once.  Three  thousand  men  were  employed  in  this  sally;  and  the 
General  himself,  rather  contrary  to  what  is  considered  the  duty  of  the  governor 
of  a  place  of  importance,  resoked  to  put  himself  at  their  head.  The  sally  was 
at  first  completely  successful ;  but  while  the  English  pursued  the  enemy  too  for, 
in  all  the  confidence  of  what  they  considered  as  assured  victory,  Buonaparte 
availed  himself  of  some  broken  ground  and  a  covered  way,  to  raUy  a  strong  body 
of  troops,  bring  up  reserves,  and  attack  the  scattered  English  both  in  fiank  and 
rear.  There  was  a  warm  skirmish,  in  which  Napoleon  himself  received  a  bayo- 
net wound  in  the  thigh,  by  which,  though  a  serious  injury,  he  was  not,  however^ 
disabled.  The  English  were  tlirown  into  irretrievable  confusion,  and  retreated, 
leaving  their  General  wotmded,  and  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  is 
singular,  that  during  his  long  warfare,  Buonaparte  was  never  personally  engaged 
with  the  British,  except  in  his  first,  and  at  Waterloo,  his  last  and  fatal  battle. 
The  attack  upon  Acre  can  scarce  be  termed  an  exception,  as  far  as  his  own 
person  was  concerned. 

The  loss  of  their  conunandant,  added  to  the  discouragement  which  began  to 
prevail  among  the  defenders  of  Toulon,  together  with  the  vivacity  of  the  attack 
which  ensued,  seem  finally  to  have  disheartened  the  garrison.  Five  batteries 
were  opened  on  Fort  Mulgrave,  the  possession  of  which  Buonaparte  considered 
as  ensuring  success.  Afler  a  fire  of  twenty-four  hours,  Dugommier  and  Napo- 
leon resolved  to  try  the  fate  of  a  general  attack,  for  which  the  representatives 
of  the  people  showed  no  particular  zeal.  The  attacking  columns  advanced 
before  day,  during  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  They  were  at  first  driven  back  on 
every  point  by  the  most  determined  opposition ;  and  Dugommier,  as  he  saw  the 
troops  fiy  in  confusion,  exclaimed,  well  knowing  the  consequences  of  bad  sue- 
cess  to  a  Genera]  of  the  Republic,  ^^  I  am  a  lost  man  1"  Renewed  efibrts, 
however,  at  last  prevaUed ;  the  Spanish  artillerymen  giving  way  on  one  point, 
tiie  fort  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  French,  who  showed  no  mercy  to  its 
defenders. 

Three  hours,  according  to  Buonaparte,  after  the  fort  was  taken,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  appeared  in  the  trenches,  with  drawn  swords,  to  con- 
gratulate the  soldiers  on  their  successful  valour,  and  hear  fi-om  their  Command- 
ant of  Artillery,  the  reiterated  assurance,  that,  this  distant  fort  being  gained, 
Toulon  was  now  their  own.  In  their  letter  to  the  Convention,  the  deputies 
gave  a  more  favourable  account  of  their  own  exploits,  and  failed  not  to  repre- 
sent Ricors,  Salicetti,  and  young  Robespierre,  as  leading  the  attack  with  sabre 
in  hand,  and,  to  use  their  own  phrase,  showing  the  troops  the  road  to  victory. 
On  the  other  hand,  tliey  ungraciously  forgot,  in  their  despatches,  to  mention 
s5  much  as  the  name  of  Buonaparte,  to  whom  the  victory  was  entirely  to  be 
ascribed. 

In  the  meantime.  Napoleon's  sagacity  was  not  deceived  in  the  event  The 
officers  of  the  allied  troops,  afler  a  hurried  council  of  war,  resolved  to  evacuate 
Toulon,  since  the  posts  gained  by  the  French  must  drive  the  English  ships  from 
their  anchorage,  and  deprive  them  of  a  future  opportunity  of  retreating,  if  thuy 
neglected  the  passing  moment.  Lord  Hood  alone  urged  a  bolder  resolution, 
and  recommended  the  making  a  desperate  elTort  to  regain  Fort  Mulgrave,  and 
the  heights  which  it  coounandod.  But  his  spirited  counsel  was  rejected,  and 
the  evacuation  rescued  on ;  which  the  panic  of  tlie  foreign  troops,  especially 
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the  NeapolitanB^  would  have  rendered  still  more  horrible  than  it  proved,  but  for 
the  steadiness  of  the  British  seamen. 

The  safety  of  the  unfortunate  citizens,  who  had  invoked  their  protection,  was 
not  neglected  even  amid  the  confusion  of  the  retreat.  The  numerous  mer- 
chant vessds  and  other  craft,  offered  means  of  trani^rtation  to  aQ,  who,  hav- 
ing to  fear  the  resentment  of  the  republicans,  might  be  desirous  of  quitting 
Toulon.  Such  was  the  dread  of  the  victors'  cruelty,  that  upwards  of  fourteen 
thousand  persons  accepted  this  melancholy  refiige.  Meantime  there  was  other 
work  to  do.  • 

It  had  been  resolved,  that  the  arsenal  and  naval  stores,  with  such  of  the 
French  ships  as  were  not  ready  for  sea,  should  be  destroyed ;  and  they  were 
set  on  fire  accordingly.  This  tadc  #a8  in  a  great  measure  intrusted  to  the 
dauntless  intrepidity  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who  carried  it  through  with  a  degree 
of  order,  which,  everything  considered,  was  almost  marveUous.  JThe  assist- 
ance of  the  Spaniards  was  offered  and  accepted ;  and  they  undertook  the  duty 
of  scuttling  and  sinking  two  vessels  used  as  powder  magazine^  and  destroying 
scMne  part  of  the  disabled  shipping.  The  rising  conflagration  groining  redder  and 
redder,  seemed  at  length  a  great  volcano,  amid  which  were  long  ^stincfly  seen 
the  masts  and  yards  of  the  ^ming  vessels,  and  which  rendered  obscurely  visible 
the  advancing  bodies  of  republican  troops,  vpfao  attempted  on  different  points 
to  push  their  way  into  the  place.  The  Jacobins  began  to  rise  in  the  town  upon 
the  flyinff  Royalists ; — horrid  screams  and  yells  of  vengeance,  and  revolutionary 
choruses,  were  heard  to  mingle  with  the  cries  and  plaintive  entreaties  of  the 
remaining  fugitives,  who  had  not  yet  found  means  of  embarkation.  The  guns 
from  Malbosquet,  now  possessed  by  the  French,  and  turned  on  the  bulwarks  of 
the  town,  increased  the  uproar.  At  once  a  shock,  like  that  of  an  earthquake, 
occasioned  by  the  explosion  of  many  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder,  silenced 
all  noise  save  its  own,  and  threw  high  into  the  midnight  heaven  a  thousand 
blazing  fragments,  which  descended,  threatening  ruin  wherever  they  fell.  A 
second  explosion  took  place,  as  the  other  magazine  blew  up,  with  the  same 
dreadful  effects. 

This  tremendous  addition  to  the  terrors  of  the  scene,  so  dreadful  in  itself,  was 
owing  to  the  Spaniards  setting  fire  to  those  vessels  used  as  magazines,  inst^d 
of  sinking  them,  according  to  the  plan  which  had  been  agreed  upon.  Either 
from  ill-will,  carelessness,  or  timidity,  they  were  equally  awkward  in  their  at- 
tempts to  destroy  the  dismantled  ships  intrusted  to  their  charge,  which  feW  into 
the  bands  of  the  .French  but  little  damaged.  The  British  fleet,  with  the  flotilla 
crowded  with  fugitives  whi(;)i  it  escorted,  left  Toulon  without  loss,  notwithstand- 
ing an  dl-direct^  fire  maintained  on  them  from  the  batteries  which  the  French 
had  taken. 

It  was  upon  this  night  of  terror,  conflagration,  tears,  and  blood,  that  the  star 
of  Napoleon  first  ascended  the  horizon ;  and  though  it  gleamed  over  many  a 
scene  of  horror  ere  it  set,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  its  light  was  ever  blended 
with  those  of  one  more  dreadful. 

The  capture  of  Toulon  crushed  all  the  hopes  of  resistance  to  the  Jacobins, 
which  had  been  cherished  in  the  south  of  France.  There  was  a  strong  distrust 
excited  against  England,  who  w&s  judged  only  desirous  to  avail  herself  of  the 
insurrection  of  these  unhappy  citizens  to  cripple  and  destroy  the  naval  power 
of  France,  without  the  wish  of  effectually  assisting  the  Royalists.  This  was 
an  unjust  belief,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  were  specious  grounds  for 
the  accusation.  The  undertaking  the  protection  of  a  city  in  such  a  situation 
as  that  of  Toulon,  if  the  measure  was  embraced  at  all,  should  have  been  sup- 
ported by  efforts  wortliy  of  the  country  whose  assistance  was  implored  and 
granted.  Such  efforts  were  not  made,  and  the  assistance  actually  afforded  was 
not  directed  by  talent,  and  was  squandered  by  disunion.  The  troops  showed 
gallantry ;  bat  the  leaders,  excepting  the  naval  officers,  evinced  littJe  mihtary 
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skill,  or  imited  purpose  of  defence.  One  gentleman,  then  ia  private  life, 
chancing  to  be  in  Toulon  at  the  time,  distinguished  himself  as  a  volunteer,*  and 
has  since  achieved  a  proud  career  in  the  British  army.  Had  he,  or  such  as  he, 
been  at  the  head  of  the  garrison,  the  walls  of  Toulon  might  have  seen  a  battle 
like  that  of  Barossa,  and  a  very  different  result  of  the  siege  might  probably 
have  ensued. 

So  many  of  the  citizens  of  Toulon  concerned  in  the  late  reokance  had  es- 
caped, by  the  means  provided  by  the  English,  that  republican  vengeance  could 
not  collect  its  victims  in  the  wial  numbers.  Many  were  shot,  however,  and  it 
has  been  said  that  BuonaparflpUfknanded  the  artillery,  by  which,  as  at  Lyons, 
they  were  exterminated ;  an^also,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Freron  and  the 
younger  Robespierre,  congratulating  them  and  himself  on  the  execution  of 
these  aristocrats,  and  signed  Brutus  Buonaparte,  Sans-cullotte.  If  he  actudly^ 
commanded  at  this  execution,  he  had  the  poor  apology,  that  he  must  do  so  or 
himself  perish ;  but,  had  the  fact  and  the  letter  been  genuine,  there  has  been 
enough  of  time  since  his  downfall  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  accutMition,  and  cer- 
tainly enough  of  writers  disposed  to  give  these  proo&  pubhcity.  He  himself 
positively  denied  the  charge ;  and  alleged  that  the  victims  were  shot  by  a  de- 
tachment of  what  was  caUed  the  Revolutionary  Army,  and  not  by  troops  of  the 
line  This  we  think  highly  probable.  Buonaparte  has  besides  affirmed,  that 
far  from  desiring  to  sharpen  the  vengeance  of  the  Jacobins,  or  act  as  their  agents 
he  hazarded  the  displeasure  of  those  whose  frown  was  death,  by  interposing  his 
protection  to  save  the  unfortunate  family  of  ChabriUant,  emigrants  and  aristo* 
crats,  who,  being  thrown  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  France,  shortly  after  the 
siege  of  Toulon,  became  liable  to  punishment  by  the  guillotine,  but  whom  he 
saved  by  procuring  them  the  means  of  escape  by  sea. 

In  the  meanwhUe  the  young  General  of  Artillery  was  rapidly  rising  in  repu» 
tation.  The  praises  which  were  suppressed  by  the  representatives  of  the  peo* 
pie,  were  willingly  conferred  and  promulgated  by  the  frank  old  veteran,  Dugom* 
mier.  Buonaparte's  name  was  placed  on  the  list  of  those  whom  he  recommended 
for  promotion,  with  the  pointed  addition,  that,  if  neglected,  he  would  be  sure 
to  force  his  own  way.  He  was  accordingly  confirmed  in  his  provisional  situa- 
tion of  Chief  of  Battalion,  and  appointed  to  hold  that  rank  in  the  Army  of 
Italy.  Before  joining  that  army,  the  genius  of  Napoleon  was  employed  by  the 
Convention  in  surveying  and  fortifying  the  sea-coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  a 
very  troubles<Hne  task,  as  it  involved  many  disputes  with  the  local  authorities  of 
small  towns  and  viDages,  and  even  hamlets,  aU  of  whom  wished  to  have  bat- 
teries erected  for  their  own  special  protection,  without  regard  to  the  general 
safety.  It  involved  him,  moreover,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  in  some  ride  with 
the  Convention  at  home. 

The  chief  of  battalion  discharged  his  task  scientifically.  He  divided  the 
necessary  fortifications  into  three  classes,  distinguishing  those  designed  to  pro- 
tect harbours  and  roadsteads,  from  such  as  were  intended  to  defend  anchorages 
of  less  consequence,  and  both  from  the  third  class,  which  were  to  be  placed  on 
pioper  situations,  to  prevent  insults  and  partial  descents  on  the  coast  by  an 
ehemy  superior  at  sea.  Napoleon  dictated  to  General  Gourgaud  hints  on  this 
subject,  which  must  be  of  consequence  to  the  sea^coasts  which  need  such  mili- 
i«ry  defence8.t 

Having  made  his  report  to  the  Convention,  Buonaparte  proceeded  to  join  the 

*  Mr  Graham  of  Balfowan,  now  Lord  Lynedoch.    He  marched  oat  os  one  of  the  sorties,  and 
when  the  affidr  became  hot,  seized  the  mnsket  and  cartoach-box  of  a  fallen  soldier,  and  afforded 
soch  an  example  to  the  troops,  as  contriboted  greatly  to  their  pui^inff  <^®  object  desired, 
t  An  £nf  liihoitti  will  probably  remember  the  sablfane  passage  m  •«  IIm  Maruwra  of  EaglaBd;**— 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwark. 
No  towers  along  the  steep; 
Ilor  march  is  on  tno  moontaiB-wavo, 
ller  home  is  on  the  deep. 
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head  quarters  of  the  French  army,  then  lying  at  Nice,  straitened  considerably 
and  liemmed  in  by  the  Sardinians  and  Austrians,  who,  aflcr  somo  vain  attempts 
of  General  Brunei  to  dislodge  them,  had  remained  masters  of  the  Col  di  Tcnde^ 
and  lower  passes  of  the  Alps,  together  with  the  road  leading  from  Turin  to  Nice 
by  Saorgio. 

Buonaparte  had  influence  enough  to  recommend  with  success  to  the  general, 
Dumorbion,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  Ricoiis  and  Robespierre,  a 
plan  for  driving  the  enemy  out  of  this  position,  forcing  them  to  retreat  beyond 
the  higher  Alps,  and  taking  Saorgio ;  all  whi^  joeasures  succeeded  as  he  had 
predicted.  Saorgio  surrendered,  with  much  nMinLnd  baggage,  and  the  French 
army  obtained  possession  of  the  chain  of  tlie  higher  Alps,*  which,  being  tenable 
by  defending  few  and  difficult  passes,  placed  a  great  part  of  the  Amiy  of  Italy, 
(as  it  was  already  termed,  though  only  upon  the  frontier,)  at  disposal  for  actual 
service.  While  directing  the  means  of  attaining  these  successes,  Buonaparte, 
at  the  same  time,  acquired  a  complete  acquaintance  with  tliat  Alpine  country, 
in  tirhich  he  was  shortly  to  obtain  victories  in  his  own  name,  not  in  tliat  of 
others,  who  obtained  reputation  by  acting  on  his  suggestions.  But  while  he 
was  thus  employed,  he  was  involved  in  an  accusation  before  the  Convention, 
which,  had  his  reputation  been  less  for  approved  patriotism,  might  have  cost 
him  dear. 

In  his  plans  for  the  defence  of  the  Mediterranean,  Napoleon  had  proposed 
repairing  an  old  s^ate  prison  at  Marseilles,  called  the  fort  of  Saint  Nicholas, 
that  it  might  serve  as  a  powder  magazine.  This  plan  his  successor  on  the  sta- 
tion proceeded  to  execute,  and  by  doing  so,  gave  umbrage  to  the  patriots,  who 
charged  the  commandant  of  artillery  then  at  Marseilles,  and  superintending  the 
work,  with  an  intention  to  rebuild  this  fort,  to  serve  as  a  Bastille  for  controUing 
the  good  citizens.  The  officer  being  sununoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention, 
proved  that  the  plan  was  not  his  own,  but  drawn  out  by  Buonaparte.  The 
representatives  of  the  army  in  Italy,  however,  not  being  able  to  dispense  with 
his  services,  wrote  to  the  Convention  in  his  behalf,  and  gave  such  an  account 
of  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  undertaking,  as  divested  it  of  all  shade  ofsus- 
picion,  even  in  the  suspicious  eye  of  the  Conunittee  of  Public  Safety. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  year  1794,  there  was  httle  service  of  consequence  in 
the  Army  of  Italy,  and  the  9th  and  lOih  Thermidor  (27th  and  S8th  July)  of 
that  year,  brought  the  downfall  of  Robespierre,  and  threatened  unfavourable 
consequences  to  Buonaparte,  who  had  been  the  fi-iend  of  the  tyrant's  brother, 
and  was  understood  to  have  participated  in  the  tone  of  exaggerated  patriotism 
affected  by  his  party.  He  endeavoured  to  shelter  himself  under  his  ignorance 
of  the  red  tendency  of  the  proceedings  of  those  who  had  fallen ;  an  apology 
which  resolves  itself  into  the  ordinary  excuse,  that  he  found  his  late  friends  had 
not  been  the  persons  he  took  them  for.  According  to  this  fine  of  defence,  he 
made  all  haste  to  disclaim  accession  to  the  political  schemes  of  which  they 
were  accused.  "  I  am  somewhat  affected,"  he  wrote  to  a  correspondent,  "  at 
the  fate  of  the  younger  Robespierre ;  but  had  he  been  my  brother,  I  would 
have  poniarded  him  with  my  own  hand,  had  I  been  aware  tliat  he  was  forming 
schemes  of  tyranny." 

Buonaparte's  disclamations  do  not  seem  at  first  to  have  been  favourably  re- 
ceived. His  situation  was  now  precarious,  and  when  those  members  were 
restored  to  the  Convention,  who  had  been  expelled  and  proscribed  by  the  Jaco- 
bins, it  became  still  more  so.  The  reaction  of  the  moderate  party,  accompanied 
by  horrible  recollections  of  the  past,  and  fears  for  the  future,  began  now  to  be 
more  strongly  felt,  as  their  numbers  in  the  Convention  acquired  strength. 
Those  officers  who  had  attached  themselves  to  the  Jacobin  party,  were  the 
objects  of  their  animosity;  and  besides,  they  were  desirous  to  purify  the  armies 

•  The  Sardinians  wero  ilislodged  from  tho  Ck>l  di  Tende,  7th  of  May  1794. 
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as  &r  as  possible  of  those  whom  they  conridered  as  tibeir  own  enemies,  and  those 
of  good  order ;  the  rather,  that  the  Jacobinical  principles  still  continued  to  be 
more  favoured  in  the  armies  than  in  the  interior. 

To  the  causes  of  this  we  have  before  alluded ;  but  it  may  not  be  unnecessary 
to  repeat,  that  the  soldiers  had  experienced  ail  the  advantages  of  the  fierce 
energies  of  a  government  which  sent  them  out  to  conquest,  and  ofiTered  tliem 
the  means  of  achieving  it ;  and  they  had  not  been  witnesses  to  the  atrocities  of 
their  tyranny  in  the  interior.  It  was  highly  desirable  to  the  moderate  party  to 
diminiflh  the  influence  of  the  Jacobins  with  the  army,  by  dismissing  the  officers 
supposed  most  friendly  to  such  principles.  Buonaparte,  among  others,  was 
superseded  in  his  command,  and  for  a  time  detained  under  arrest.  This  was 
removed  by  means  of  the  influence  which  his  countr3rman  Salicetti  still  retained 
among  the.Thermidoriens,  and  Buonaparte  appears  to  have  visited  MazseiDes, 
though  in  a  condition  to  give  or  receive  little  consolation  fi'om  his  family. 

In  May  1795,  he  came  to  Paris  to  solicit  employment  in  his  profession.  He 
found  himself  unfriended  and  indigent  in  the  city  of  which  he  was  at  no  distant 
period  to  be  the  ruler.  Some  individuals,  however,  assisted  him,  and  among 
others  the  celebrated  performer  Talma,  who  had  known  him  while  at  the  Mili- 
tary School,  and  even  then  entertained  high  expectations  of  the  part  in  lift 
which  was  to  be  played  by  "  Is  petit  Bonaparte,*^* 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a  favourer  of  the  Jacobins,  his  solicitations  for  em- 
plojrment  were  resolutely  opposed  by  a  person  of  considerable  influence. 
Aubry,  an  old  officer  of  artillery,  president  of  the  military  committee,  placed 
himself  in  strong  opposition  to  his  pretensions.  He  had  been  nominated  as 
removed  from  the  artillery  service  to  be  placed  in  that  of  the  infantry.  He 
remonstrated  with  great  spirit  against  this  proposed  change;  and  when,  in 
the  heat  of  discussion,  Aubry  objected  his  youth,  Buonaparte  replied,  that 
presence  in  the  field  of  battle  ought  to  anticipate  the  claim  of  years.  The 
president,  who  had  not  been  much  in  action,  considered  his  reply  as  a  perscmal 
insult ;  and  Napoleon,  disdaining  farther  answer,  tendered  his  resignation.  It 
was  not,  however,  accepted ;  and  he  still  remained  in  the  rank  of  expectants, 
but  among  those  whose  hopes  were  entirely  dependent  upon  their  merits. 

Buonaparte  had  something  of  his  native  country  in  his  disposition — ^he  forgot 
neither  benefits  nor  injuries.  He  was  always,  during  the  height  of  his  grandeur, 
particularly  kind  to  Talma,  and  honoured  him  even  with  a  degree  of  intimacy. 
As  for  Aubry,  being  amongst  those  belohging  to  Pich^ru's  party  who  were 
banished  to  Cayenne,  he  caused  him  to  l^  excepted  from  tlie  j^ecree  which 
permitted  the  return  of  those  unfortunate  exiles,  and  Aubry  died  at  Demarara. 

Meantime,  his  situation  becoming  daily  more  unpleasant,  Buonaparte  solicited 
Barras  and  Freron,  who,  as  Thermidoriens,  had  preserved  their  credit,  for  occu- 
pation in  almost  any  line  of  his  profession,  and  even  negotiated  for  permission 
to  go  into  the  Turkish  service,  to  train  the  Mussulmans  to  the  use  of  artillery. 
A  fanciful  imagination  may  pursue  him  to  the  rank  of  Pacha,  or  higher ;  f6r» 
go  where  he  would,  he  could  not  have  remained  in  mediocrity.  His  own  ideas 
had  a  similar  tendency.  "  How  strange,'*  he  said,  "  it  would  be,  if  a  httle 
Corsican  ofiicer  of  artUlery  were  to  become  King  of  Jerusalem  I"  He  w^  of- 
fered a  command  in  La  Vendue,  which  he  declined  to  accept,  and  was  finally 
named  to  command  a  brigade  of  artillery  in  Holland.  But  it  was  in  a  land 
where  there  still  existed  so  many  separate  and  bonflidting  factions  as  in  France^ 
^at  he  was  doomed  to  be  iraised,  amid  the  struggles  of  his  contending  country- 
men, and  upon  their  shoulders  and  over  their  heads,  to  the  very  highest  emi- 
nence to  which  Fortune  can  exalt  an  individual.  The  times  required  such 
talents  as  his,  and  the  opportunity  for  exercising  them  soon  arose. 

The  French  nation  were  in  general  tired  of  the  National  Convention,  which 


•  Oa  the  actUwritj  of  the  late  ioh&  Philip  Kemblc. 
Vol.  I.  «  O 
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successive  {)roscriptioii8  had  drained  of  all  the  talent^  eloquence,  and  energy^ 
it  had  once  posseted ;  and  that  Assembly  had  become  hatedil  and  contemptible 
to  all  men,  by  suffering  itself  to  be  the  passive  tool  of  the  Terrorists  ibr  two 
years,  when,  if  they  had  flbown  proper  firmness,  the  revolution  of  the  9th  Ther- 
midor  might  as  well  have  been  achieved  at  the  beginning  of  that  frightful  anar* 
chy,  as  after  that  long  period  of  unheard-of  suffering.  The  Convention  was  nai 
greatly  improved  in  point  of  talent,  even  by  the  return  of  their  banished  breth* 
ren ;  and,  in  a  word,  they  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  public  entirely.  They 
therefore  prepared  to  gratify  the  general  wish  by  dissolving  themselves* 

But  before  they  resigned  their  ostensible  authority,  it  was  necessary  to  pre- 
pare some  mode  of  carrying  on  the  government  in  future. 

The  Jacobin  constitution  of  1793  still  existed  on  paper;  but  although  there 
was  an  unrepealed  law,  menacing  with  death  any  one  who  should  propose  to 
alter  that  form  of  government,  no  one  appeared  disposed  to  consider  it  as  actu- 
ally in  exercise ;  and  notwithstanding  the  solenmity  with  which  it  had  been 
received  and  ratified  by  the  sanction  of  the  national  voice,  it  was  actuaUy  passed 
over  and  abrogated  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  a  tacit  but  unanimous  consent. 
Neither  was  there  any  disposition  to  adopt  the  Girondist  constitution  <^  1793, 
or  to  revert  to  the  democratic  monarchy  of  1792,  the  only  one  of  these  models 
which  could  be  said  to  have  had  even  the  dubious  endurance  of  a  few  months. 
As  at  the  general  change  of  the  world,  all  former  things  were  to  be  done  away 
— all  was  to  be  made  anew. 

Each  of  these  forms  of  government  had  been  solemnised  by  the  national  oaths 
and  processions  customary  on  such  occasions ;  but  the  opinion  was  now  uni- 
versally entertained,  that  not  one  of  them  was  founded  on  just  principles,  or 
contained  the  power  of  defending  itself  against  aggression,  and  protecting  the 
lives  and  rights  of  the  subject.  On  the  otiier  hand,  every  one  not  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  late  anarchy,  and  implicated  in  the  horrid  course  of  bloodshed  and 
tyranny  which  was  its  very  essence,  was  frightened  at  the  idea  of  reviving  a 
government,  which  was  a  professed  continuation  of  the  despotism  ever  attendant 
upon  a  revolution,  and  which,  in  all  civilized  countries,  ought  to  terminate  with 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  by  which  revolution  has  been  rendered  neces- 
sary. To  have  continued  the  revolutionary  government,  indeed,  longer  than 
this,  would  have  been  to  have  imitated  the  conduct  of  an  ignorant  empiric,  who 
should  persist  in  subjecting  a  convalescent  patient  to  the  same  course  of  exhaust- 
ing and  dangerous  medicines,  which  a  regular  physician  would  discontinue  as 
soon  as  the  Ssease  had  been  brought  to  a  fiivourable  crisis. 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  general  felt  and  admitted,  that  the  blending  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  power  together,  as  both  had  been  exercised  by  the 
existing  Convention,  opened  the  road  to  the  most  afflicting  tyranny;  and  that 
to  constitute^  a  stable  government,  the  power  of  executing  the  laws,  and  adminifr* 
tering  the  ministerial  fimctions,  must  be  vested  in  some  separate  individuals,  or 
number  of  individuals,  who  should,  indeed,  be  responsible  to  the  national  legis- 
lature  for  the  exercise  of  this  power,  but  neither  subject  to  their  direct  control^ 
nor  enjoying  it  as  emanating  immediately  from  their  body^  WiUi  these  reflec- 
tions arose  Others,  on  the  utility  of  dividing  the  Legislative  Body  itself  into  two 
assemblies,  one  of  which  might  form  a  dieck  on  the  other,  tending,  by  some 
exorcise  of  an  intermediate  autiiority,  to  qualify  tiie  rash  rapidity  of  a  single 
Chamber,  and  obstruct  the  progress  of  any  individual,  who  might,  like  Robes- 
pierre, obtain  a  dictatorship  in  such  a  body,  and  become,  m  doing  so,  an  arbi- 
trary tyrant  over  the  whole  authorities  of  tiie  state.  Thus,  loath  and  late^  the 
French  began  to  cast  an  eye  on  the  British  constitution,  and  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  upon  which  it  is  founded,  as  the  best  means  of  uniting  the 
protection  of  liberty  with  the  preservation  of  order.  Thinking  men  had  come 
gradually  to  be  aware,  that  in  hopes  of  getting  something  bett^  than  a  system 
whith  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  ages,  they  had  only  prodooed 
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H  Mt'of  modelB,  wbicb  were  tnocommHy  wondered  at,  applauded,  needed, 
and  broken  to  pieces,  instead  of  a  simple  machine,  capable,  in  mechanical 
phrase,  of  working  well. 

Had  sudi  a  feeling  preYailed  during  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
at  wa0  advocated  by  Mounier  and  others,  France  and  Europe  might  have  been 
•pared  the  bloodshed  and  distress  which  afilicted  them  during  a  period  of  more 
than  tventy  years  of  war,  with  all  the  various  evils  which  accompanied  that 
great  convulsion.  France  had  then  a  king ;  nobles,  out  of  whom  a  senate  might 
have  been  selected;  and  abundance  of  able  men  to  have  fonned  a  Lower 
House,  or  House  of  Commons.  But  the  golden  opportunity  was  passed  over ; 
and  when  the  architects  might,  perhaps,  have  been  disposed  to  execute  the  new 
fiibric  which  they  meditated,  on  the  plan  of  a  limited  monarchy,  the  materials 
for  the  structure  were  no  longer  to  be  found. 

The  legitimate  King  of  France  no  doubt  existed,  but  be  was  an  exile  in  a 
foreign  country;  and  the  race  of  gentry,  from  whom  a  house  of  peers,  or 
hereditary  senate,  mi^Miave  been  chiefly  selected,  were  to  be  found  only  in 
foreign  service,  too  much  exasperated  by  their  sufferings  to  admit  a  rational 
hope  that  they  would  ever  make  any  compromise  with  those  who  had  forced 
them  from  their  native  land,  and  confiscated  their  family  property.  Saving  for 
these  circumstances,  and  the  combinations  which  arose  out  of  them,  it  seems 
very  likely,  that  at  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  the  tide,  which  began 
to  set  strongly  against  the  Jacobins,  might  have  been  adroitly  turned  in  favour 
of  the  Bourbons.  But  though  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  melancholy  regret, 
which  naturally  arose  from  comparing  the  peaceful  days  of  the  Monarchy  with 
those  of  the  Reign  of  Terror, — tb«  rule  of  Louis  the  XVL  with  that  of 
Robespierre, — ^the  memory  of  former  quiet  and  security  with  the  more  recent 
recollections  of  blood  and  plunder,— still  it  seems  to  have  existed  rather  in  the 
atate  of  a  predisposition  to  form  a  royal  party,  than  as  the  principle  of  one 
alrea4y  existing.  Fuel  was  lying  ready  to  catch  the  flame  of  loyalty,  but  the 
match  had  not  yet  been  applied;  and  to  counteract  this  general  tendency,  there 
existed  the  rooet  formidable  obstacles. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  shown  ahready  the  circumstances  by  which  the 
French  annies  were  strongly  attached  to  the  name  of  the  Republic^  in  whose 
cause  all  their  wars  had  been  waged,  and  all  tl^eir  glory  won ;  by  whose  expe- 
ditious and  energetic  administration  the  military  profesnon  was  benefited,  while 
they  neither  saw  lior  felt  the  misery  entailed  on  the  nation  at  large.  But  the 
French  soldier  had  not  only  fought  in  fiivour  of  DenK>cracy,  but  actively  and 
directly  against  Royalty.  As  Vwe  la  RqpMique  was  his  war-cry,  he  was  in 
La  Vendie,  on  the  Rhine,  and  elsewhere,  met,  encountered,  anid  sometimes 
defeated  and  driven  back,  by  those  who  used  the  opposite  signal-word,  Vive  k 
Roi*  The  Royalists  were,  indeed,  the  most  formidable  opponents  of  the 
military  part  of  the  French  nation ;  and  such  was  the  animosity  of  the  latter 
at  this  period  to  the  idea  of  returning  to  the  ancient  system,  that  if  a  general 
could  have  been  found  capable  of  playing  the  part  of  Monk,  he  would  probably 
have  experienced  the  fiite  of  La  Fayette  and  Dumouriez. 

A  second  and  aknost  insuperable  objection  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, occurred  in  the  extensive  change  of  property  that  had  taken  place.  If 
the  exiled  family  had  been  recalled,  they  could  not,  at  this  very  recent  period, 
but  have  made  stipulations  for  their  devoted  followers,  and  insisted  that  the 
estates  forfeited  in  their  cause,  should  have  been  compensated  or  restored ;  and 
such  a  resumption  wouki  have  inferred  ruin  to  all  the  purchasers  of  national 
demesnes,  u|d,  in  consequence,  a  general  shock  to  the  security  of  property 
through  thelVmgdom. 

The  same  argument  applied  to  the  church  lands.  Tlie  Most  Christian  King 
could  not  resume  his  throne,,  without  restoriqg  the  ecclesiastical  estaUisbment 
in  part,  if  not  in  whole.    It  was  impooibb  to  calculate  the  mass  of  peisons 
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of  property  and  wealth,  with  their  various  coimexioDs,  who,  as  poflBesBora  of 
national  demesnes,  that  is,  (^  the  property  of  the  church,  or  of  the  emigrants, 
were  bound  by  their  own  interest  to  oppose  the  restoration  of  the  Bourboa 
family.  The  revolutionary  government  had  followed  the  coarse,  but  striking^ 
and  deeply  politic,  admonition  of  the  Scottish  Reformer— ^^  Pull  down  the 
nests,"  said  Knox,  when  he  urged  the  multitude  to  destroy  churches  and  abbeysi, 
^^and  the  rooks  will  fly  off."  Th^  French  government,  by  dilapidating  and 
disposing'of  the  property  of  the  emigrants  and  clergy,  had  established  an  ahnoat 
insurmountable  barrier  against  the  return  of  the  original  owners.  The  cavaliera 
in  the  great  Civil  War  of  England  had  been  indeed  fined,  sequestrated,  im- 
poverished ;  but  their  estates  were  still,  generally  speaking,  in  thor  possession; 
and  they  retained,  though  under  oppression  and  poverty,  the  influepce  of  a 
national  aristocracy^  diminished,  but  not  annihilated.  In  Frafice,  that  influence 
of  resident  proprietors  had  all  been  transferred  to  oth^p^aRds,  tenacious  in 
holding  what  property  they  had  acquired,  and  deten^^  to  make  good  the 
defence  of  it  against  those  who  claimed  a  prior  rigfat3^ 

Lastly,  the  fears  and  conscious  recollections  of  those  who  held  the  chief 
power  in  France  for  the  time,  induced  them  to  view  their  own  safety  as  deeply 
compromised  by  any  proposition  of  restoring  the  exiled  royal  flimily.  Thtt 
present  sitting  and  ruling  Convention  had  put  to  death  Louis  XYL, — ^with  what 
hope  of  safety  could  they  inatall  his  brother  on  the  throne?  They  had  formally, 
and  in  full  conclave,  renounced  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Deity — ^with  what 
consistence  could  they  be  accessory  to  restore  a  national  church  ?  Some  re^ 
mained  republicans  from  their  heart  and  upon  conviction ;  and  a  great  many 
more  of  the  deputies  could  not  abjure  democracy,  without  confe^ing  at  the 
same  time,  that  all  the  violent  measures  which  they  had  carried  through  for  the 
support  of  that  system,  were  so  many  great  and  treasonable  crimes. 

These  fears  of  a  retributive  reaction  were  very  generally  felt  in  the  Conven- 
tion. The  Thermidoriens,  in  particular,  who  had  killed  Robespierre,  and  now 
reigned  in  his  stead,  had  more  substantial  grounds  of  apprehension  from  any 
counter-  revolutionary  movement,  than  even  the  body  of  the  Representatives  at 
large,  many  of  whom  had  been  merely  passive  in  scenes  where  Barras  and 
Tdlien  had  been  active  agents.  The  timid  party  of  The  Plain  might  be  over- 
awed by  the  returning  Prince ;  and  the  members  of  the  Girondists,  who  could 
indeed  scarce  be  said  to  exist  as  a  party,  might  be  safely  despised.  But  the 
Thermidoriens  themselves  stood  in  a  different  predicament.  They  were  of  im- 
portance enough  to  attract  both  detestation  and  jealousy ;  they  held  power, 
which  must  be  an  object  of  distrust  to  the  restored  Monarch ;  and  they  stood 
on  precarious  ground,  betwixt  the  hatred  of  the  moderate  party,  who  remem- 
bered them  as  colleagues  of  Robespierre  and  Danton,  and  that  of  the  Jacobins, 
who  saw  in  Tallien  and  Barras  deserters  of  that  party,  and  the  destroyers  of 
the  power  of  the  Sans  Culottes.  They  had,  therefore,  just  reason  to  fear,  that, 
stripped  of  the  power  which  they  at  present  possessed,  they  might  become  the 
unpitied  and  unaided  scape-goats,  to  expiate  all  the  oflences  of  the  Revolution. 

Thus  each  favourable  sentiment  towards  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  was  op- 
posed, L  By  their  unpopularity  with  the  armies ;  II.  By  the  apprehensions  of 
the  confusion  and  distress  which  must  arise  from  a  general  change  of  property; 
and  III.  By  the  conscious  fears  of  those  influential  persons,  who  conceived 
their  own  safety  concerned  in  sustaining  the  republican  model. 

Still  the  idea  of  monarchy  was  so  generally  received  as  the  simplest  and  best 
mode  of  once  more  re-establishing  good  order  and  a  fixed  government,  that 
some  statesmen  proposed  to  resume  the  form,  but  change  the  ^m&sty.  With 
X\m  view,  divers  persons  were  suggested  by  those,  who  supposeKnat  by  pass- 
itiif  over  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown,  the  dangers  annexed  to  his  rights  and 
clainiR  might  be  avoided,  and  the  apprehended  measures  of  resumption  and  re- 
action roigbt  be  guarded  against.   The  son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  named, 
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but  the  in&mj  of  his  father  clung  to  him.  In  another  wild  hypothesis,  the  Duke 
of  York,  or  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  were  suggested  as  fit  to  be  named  constftu- 
tional  Kings  of  France.  «  The  Abb^  Sieyes  himself  is  said  to  haTO  expressed 
himself  in  favour  of  the  prince  last  named.* 

But  without  regarding  the  wishes  or  opinions  of  the  people  without  doors, 
the  Convention  resolved  to  establish  such  a  model  of  government  as  should  be 
most  likely  t^  infuse  into  a  repubhc  something  of  the  stability  of  a  monarchial 
establishment ;  and  thus  at  once  repair  former  errors,  and  preserve  an  appear- 
ance of  consistency  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

For  this  purpose  eleven  commissioners,  chiefly  selected  amongst  the  former 
Girondists,  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  new  constitution  upon  a  new  prin- 
ciple, which  was  to  receive  anew  the  universal  adhesion  of  the  French  by  accla- 
mation and  oath,  and  to  fall,  in  a  short  time,  under  the  same  neglect  which  had 
attended  every  preceding  model.  This,  it  was  understood,  was  to  be  so  con- 
structed, as  to  unite  the  consistency  of  a  monarchial  government  with  Che  name 
and  forms  of  a  democracy. 

That  the  system  now  adopted  by  the  French  commissioners  might  bear  a 
form  corresponding  to  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  and  flattering  to  its  vanity,  it 
was  borrowed  from  that  of  the  Roman  republic,  an  attempt  to  imitate  wh>ch 
had  already  introduced  many  of  the  blunders  and  many  of  the  crimes  of  the 
Revolution.  The  executive  power  was  lodged  in  a  council  of  five  persons, 
termed  Directcws,  to  whom  were  to  be  consigned  the  conduct  of  peace  and 
war,  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  general  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment.   They  were  permitted  no  share  of  the  legislative  authority. 

This  arrangement  was  adopted  to  coknply  with  the  jealousy  of  those,  who,  in 
the  individual  person  of  a  single  Director,  holding  a  situation  similar  to  that  of 
the  Stadtholder  in  Hofland,  or  the  President  of  the  United  States,  saw  some- 
thing too  closely  approachmg  to  a  monarchial  government.  Indeed,  it  is  said, 
Louvet  warned  them  against  establishing  such  an  ofiice,  by  assuring  them,  that 
when  they  referred  the  choice  of  the  individual  who  was  to  hold  it,  to  the  nation 
at  large,  they  would  see  the.  Bourbon  heir  elected.  But  the  inconvenience  of 
this  pentarchy  could  not  be  disguised ;  and  it  seemed  to  follow  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  such  a  numerous  executive  council,  either  that  there  would  be 
a  schism,  and  a  minority  and  majority  established  in  that  pre-eminent  body  of 
the  state,  where  unity  and  vigour  were  chiefly  requisite,  or  else  that  some  one 
or  two  of  the*  ablest  and  most  crafly  among  the  Directors  i^ould  establish  a 
supremacy  over  the  others,  and  tise  them  less  as  their  colleagues  than  their  de- 
pendants. The  legislators,  however,  though  they  knew  that  the  whole  Roman 
empire  was  found  insufiicient  to  satiate  the  ambition  of  three  men,  yet  appeared 
to  hope  thu^  the  concord  and  unanimity  of  their  five  Directors  might  continue 
unbroken,  though  they  had  but  one  nation  to  govern;  and  Siey  decided 
accordingly. 

The  executive  power  being  thus  provided  for,  the  Locative  Body  was  to 
consist  of  two  councils ;  one  of  Elders,  as  it  was  called,  serving  as  a  House  of 
Lords ;  another  of  Youngers,  which  they  termed,  from  its  number,  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred.  Both  were  elective,  and  the  difierence  of  age  was  the  only 
circumstance  which  placed  a  distinction  betwixt  the  two  bodies.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  were  to  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  old, 
a  qualification  which,  after  the  seventh  year  of  the  Republic,  was  to  rise  to 
thirty  years  complete.  In  this  assembly  laws  were  to  be  first  proposed;  and, 
having  received  its  approbation,  they  were  to  be  referred  to  the  Council  of  An- 
cients.   The  requisites  to  sit  in  the  latter  senate,  were  the  age  of  forty  years 


•  TIm  Mflnoin  publiiked  ander  die  name  of  Foaeh^  make  thia  aeaertiOB.  Bat  althoogh  that 
work  ihowa  graat  iBtimacy  with  the  eecrat  hiatory  of  the  tiaiea,  it  ia  Mt  to  be  implicitly  idied 
apoB. 
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eomplele,  aad  the  being  a  married  man  er  a  widower.    Bachdora,  thongli 
above  that  age,  were  decmoed  unfit  for  legidadont  perhaps  fiom  want  of  domes- 

I  lie  experience. 

The  Council  of  Ancients  had  the  power  of  rejecting  the  propoffitiona  laid 

I  before  them  by  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  or,  by  adopting  and  approving^ 

them,  that  of  passing  them  into  laws.  These  regulations  certainly  gained  oom 
great  point,  in  submitting  each  proposed  legislative  enactment  to  two  separate 
bodies,  and,  of  course,  to  mature  and  deliberate  consideration.  It  is  true,  thai 
neither  of  the  Councils  had  any  especial  character,  or  separate  interest,  which 
could  enable  or  induce  the  Ancients,  as  a  body,  to  suggest  to  the  Five  Hundred 
a  different  principle  of  considering  any  proposed  measure,  from  that  which  was 
likely  to  occur  to  them  in  their  own  previous  deliberation.  No  such  varied 
views,  therefore,  were  to  be  expected,  as  must  arise  between  assemblies  com- 
posed of  persons  who  differ  in  rank  or  fortune,  and  consequently  view  the  same 
question  in  various  and  opposite  lights.  Still,  delay  and  reconsideration  were 
attained,  before  the  irrevocable  fiat  was  imposed  upon  any  measure  of  conse- 
quence ;  and  so  &r  much  was  gained.  An  orator  was  supposed  to  answer  all 
objections  to  the  system  of  the  two  Councils  thus  constituted,  when  he  described 
that  of  the  Juniors  as  being  the  Imagination,  that  of  the  Ancients  as  being  the 
Judgment  of  the  nation;  the  one  deagned  to  invent  and  suggest  national 
measures,  the  other  to  deliberate  and  decide  upon  them.  This  was,  though 
liable  to  many  objections,  an  ingenious  illustration  indeed ;  but  an  illustralioo 
is  not  an  argument,  though  often  passing  current  as  such. 

On  the  whole,  the  form  of  the  Constitution  of  the  year  3,  t.  e.  1794,  showed 
a  greater  degree  of  practical  efficacy,  sense,  and  consistency,  than  any  of  those 
previously  suggested;  and  in  the  introduction,  though  there  was  the  usual 
proclamation  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  his  Duties  to  the  laws  and  to  the  social 
system  were  for  the  first  time  enumerated  in  manly  and  forcible  language,  in- 
timating the  desire  of  the  fituners  of  these  institutions  to  put  a  stop  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  revolutionary  violence  in  future. 

But  the  Constitution,  now  promulgated,  had  a  blemish  common  to  aU  its 
predecessors ; — ^it  was  totally  new,  and  unsanctioned  by  the  experience  either 
of  France  or  any  other  country;  a  mere  experiment  in  pohtics,  the  result  of 
which  could  not  be  known  until  it  had  been  put  in  exercise,  and  which,  for 
many  years  at  least,  must  be  necessarily  less  the  object  of  respect  than  of  criti- 
cism. Wise  legislators,  even  when  lapse  of  time,  alteration  of  manners,  or 
increased  liberality  of  sentiment,  require  corresponding  alterations  in  the  institu- 
tions of  their  fathers,  are  careful,  as  for  as  possible,  to  preserve  the  ancient  fomi 
and  character  of  those  laws,  into  which  they  are  endeavouring  to  infiise  princi- 
ples and  a  spirit  accommodated  to  the  altered  exigencies  and  temper  of  the 
age.  There  is  an  enthusiasm  in  patriotism  as  well  as  in  religion.  We  value 
institutions,  not  only  because  they  are  ours,  but  because  they  have  been  those 
of  our  fotbers ;  and  if  a  new  Constitution  were  to  be  presented  to  us,  although 
perhaps  theoretically  showing  more  symmetry  than  that  by  which  the  nation 
had  been  long  governed,  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  transfer  to  it  the  allegiance 
of  the  people,  as  it  would  be  to  substitute  the  worship  of  a  Madonna,  the  work 
of  modern  art,  for  the  devotion  paid  by  the  natives  of  Saragossa  to  their  ancient 
Palladium,  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar. 

But  the  Constitution  of  the  year  3,  with  all  its  defects,  would  haVe  been 
willingly  received  by  the  nation  in  general,  as  affording  some  security  from  the 
revolutionary  storm,  had  it  not  been  for  a  selfish  and  usurping  device  of  the 
Thennidoriens  to  mutilate  and  render  it  nugatory  at  the  very  outset,  by  engraft- 
ing upon  it  the  means  of  continuing  the  exercise  of  their  own  arbitrary  authority, 
it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  these  conquerors  of  Robespierre  had  shared  all 
the  excesses  of  his  party  before  they  became  his  personal  enemies ;  and  that 
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when  deprived  df  their  official  situations  and  influence,,  which  they  n^ere  likeljr 
to  be  by  a  representative  body  freely  and  fairly  elected,  they  were  certain  to  be 
exposed  to  great  individual  danger. 

Determined,  therefore,  to  retain  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  the  Thermi- 
doriens  suffered,  with  an  indifference  amounting  almost  to  contempt,  the  Con* 
atitution  to  pass  through,  and  be  approved  of  by,  the  Convention.  But,  under 
pretence  that  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  deprive  the  nation  of  the  services 
of  men  accustomed  to  public  business,  they  procured  two  decrees  to  be  passed; 
the  first  ordaining  the  electoral  bodies  of  France  to  choose,  as  representatives 
to  the  two  councils  under  the  new  Constitution,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers presently  sitting  in  Convention ;  and  the  second  declaring,  that  in  default 
of  a  return  of  two-tlurds  of  the  present  deputies,  as  prescribed,  the  Convention 
themselves  should  fill  up  the  vacancies  out  of  their  own  body;  in  other  words, 
should  name  a  large  proportion  of  themselves  their  own  successors  in  legislative 
power. 

These  decrees  were  sent  down  to  the  Primary  Assemblies  of  the  people,  and 
every  art  was  used  to  render  them  acceptable. 

But  the  nation,  and  particularly  the  city  €i  Paris,  generally  revolted  at  this 
stretch  of  arbitrary  authority.     They  recoUected,  that  all  Uie  members  who 
bad  sat  in  the  first  National  Assembly,  so  remarkable  for  talent,  had  been 
declared  ineligible,  on  that  single  account,  for  the  second  Legislative  Body;  and 
now,  men  so  infinitely  the  inferiors  of  those  who  were  the  colleagues  c^  Mira- 
beau,  Mounier,  and  other  great  names,  presumed  not  only  to  declve  themselves 
eligible  by  re-election,  but  dared  to  establish  two-thirds  of  their  number  as  indis- 
pensable ingredients  of  the  Legislative  Assemblies,  which,  according  to  the  wwds 
alike  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  ought  to  be  chosen  by  the  free  voice  of  the 
people.    The  electors,  and  particulariy  those  of  the  sections  of  Paris,  angrily 
demanded  to  know,  upon  what  public  services  the  deputies  of  the  Convention 
founded  their  title  to  a  privilege  so  unjust  and  anomalous.    Amcmg  the  more 
active  part  of  them,  to  whom  £e  measure  was  chiefly  to  be  ascribed,  they  saw 
but  a  few  reformed  Terrorists,  who  wished  to  retain  the  power  of  tyranny,  though 
disposed  .to  exercise  it  with  some  degree  of  moderation,  and  the  loss  of  whose 
places  might  be  possibly  followed  by  that  of  their  heads ;  in  the  others,  they 
only  bdield  a  flock  of  timid  and  discountenanced  Helots,  willing  to  purchase 
personal  security  at  the  sacrifice  of  personal  honour  and  duty  to  the  public ; 
while  in  the  Convention  as  a  body,  who  pronounced  so  large  a  proportion  of 
their  number  as  mdispensable  to  the  service  of  the  state,  judging  fimn  their 
conduct  hitherto,  they  could  but  discover  an  image  composed  partly  of  iron, 
partly  of  clav,  deluged  with  the  blood  of  many  thousand  victims — a  pageant 
without  a  will  of  its  own,  and  which  had  been  capable  of  giving  its  countenance 
to  the  worst  of  actions,  at  the  instigation  of  the  worst  of  men — a  sort  of  Mo- 
loch, whose  name  had  been  used  by  its  priests  to  compel  the  most  barbarous 
sacrifices.    To  sum  up  the  whole,  these  experienced  men  of  public  business^ 
without  whose  intermediation  it  was  pretended  the  national  afi^rs  could  not  be 
carried  on,  could  only  shelter  themselves  from  the  charge  of  unbounded  wick- 
edness, by  pleading  their  unlimited  cowardice,  and  by  poorly  alleging  that  for 
two  years  they  had  sat,  voted,  and  deliberated,  under  a  system  of  compulsion 
And  terror.    Sd  mudi  meanness  rendered  those  who  were  degraded  by  it  unfits 
toot  merely  to  nde,  but  to  live ;  and  yet  two-thirds  of  their  number  were,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  decrees,  to  be  intruded  on  the  nation  as  an  indispensable 
portion  of  its  representatives. 
Such  was  the  language  held  in  the  assemblies  of  the  sections  of  Paris,  who 
•  were  the  more  irritated  against  the  domineering  and  engrossing  spirit  exhibited 
in  these  usurping  eDaetmeala,  because  it  was  impossible  to  forget  that  it  was  theiif 
interference,  and  the  protection  afliM'ded  by  their  National  Guard,  which  had 
saved  the  Convention  from  masslU^re  on  more  occasions  than  one. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  reports  eontinued  to  be  made  from  the  Primary 
hfies,  of  their  adhesion  to  the  constitution,  in  which  they  were  ahnost  unani- 
mous, and  of  their  sentiments  concerning  the  two  decrees,  authorising  and 
commanding  the  reflection  of  two-thirds  of  the  Convention,  on  which  there 
existed  a  strong  difference  of  opinion.  The  Convention,  determined,  at  all 
rates,  to  carry  through  with  a  high  hand  the  iniquitous  and  arbitrary  measure 
which  they  proposed,  foiled  not  to  make  these  reports  such  as  they  desired  them 
to  be,  and  announced  that  the  two  decrees  had  been  accepted  by  a  majority  of 
the  Primary  Assemblies.  The  citizens  of  Paris  challenged  the  accuracy  of 
the  returns — alleged  that  tlie  reports  were  falsified — demanded  a  scrutiny,  and 
openly  bid  defiance  to  the  Convention.  Their  power  of  meeting  together  in 
their  sections,  on  account  of  the  appeal  to  the  people,  gave  them  an  opportu- 
nity of  feeling  their  own  strength,  and  encouraging  each  other  by  speeches  and 
applauses.  They  were  farther  emboldened  and  animated  by  men  of  literarj 
talent,  whose  power  was  restored  with  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Finally,  they 
declared  their  sittings  permanent,  and  that  they  had  the  right  to  protect  the 
liberties  of  France.  The  greater  part  of  the  National  Guards  were  united  on 
this  occasion  against  the  existing  government ;  and  nothing  less  was  talked  o(^ 
than  that  they  should  avail  themselves  of  their  arms  and  numbers,  march  down 
to  the  Tuilleries,  and  dictate  law  to  the  Convention  with  their  muskets,  as  the 
revolutionary  mob  of  the  suburbs  used  to  do  with  their  pikes. 

The  Convention,  unpopular  themselves,  and  embarked  in  an  unpopular 
cause,  began  to  look  anxiously  around  for  assistance.     They  chiefly  relict  on 
the  aid  of  about  five  thousand  regular  troops,  who  were  assembled  in  and 
around  Paris,     These  declared  for  government  with  the  greater  readiness,  that 
the  insurrection  was  of  a  character  decidedly  aristocratical,  and  that  the  French 
armies,  as  already  repeatedly  noticed,  were  attached  to  the  Republic.     But 
besides,  these  professional  troops  entertained  the  usual  degree  of  contempt  for 
the  National  GKiards,  and  on  this  account  alone  were  quite  ready  to  correct  the 
insolence  of  the  pMns^*  or  tmucadins^]  who  usurped  the  dress  and  character 
of  soldiers.     The  Convention  had  also  the  assistance  of  several  hundred  artil- 
lerymen, who,  since  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  had  been  always  zealous  demo- 
crats.    Still  apprehensive  of  the  result,  they  added  to  this  force  another  of  a 
more  ominous  description.     It  was  a  body  of  volunteers,  consisting  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  men,  whom  they  chose  to  denominate  the  Sacred  Band,  or  the 
Patriots  of  1789.     They  were  gleaned  out,  of  the  suburbs,  and  fix)m  the  jails, 
the  remnants  of  the  insurrectional  battalions  which  had  formed  the  body-guard 
of  Hebert  and  Robespierre,  and  had  been  the  instruments  by  which  they  exe- 
cuted their  atrocities.    The  Convention  proclaimed  them  men  of  the  10th  of 
August — undoubtedly  they  were  also  men  of  the  massacres  of  September.     It 
was  conceived  that  the  beholding  such  a  pack  of  bloodhounds,  ready  to  be  let 
loose,  might  inspire  horror  into  the  citizens  of  Paris,  to  whom  their  very  aspect 
brought  so  many  fearfiil  recollections.     It  did  so,  but  it  also  inspired  hatred ; 
and  the  nvmbet  and  zeal  of  the  citizens,  compensating  for  the  fury  of  the  Ter- 
rorists, and  for  the  superior  discipline  of  the  regular  troops  to  be  employed 
against  them,  promised  an  arduous  and  doubtful  conflict. 

Much,  it  was  obvious,  must  depend  upon  the  courage  and  conduct  of  the 
leaders. 

The  sections  employed,  as  their  commander-in-chief,  General  Danican,  an  old 
ofiicer  of  no  high  reputation  for  military  skill,  but  otherwise  a  worthy  and  sin- 
cere man.  The  Convention  at  first  made  choice  of  Menou,  and  directed  him, 
supported  by  a  strong  military  force,  to  march  into  the  section  Le  Pelletier,  and 

*  ■  ■  III!  II.  -  I  I  I  I      I  I         ^     ■  »       I         ■■         I. 

*  PeAtiu,  a  word  of  eontempt,  by  which  the  toldien  dittinguiafaed  thoie  who  did  not  belong 
to  thnt  profoMioir. 

t  JVicfcodStnci  fopa— a  phnae  applied  to  die  better  daaa  of  iSaiu  CuihtUs. 
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^sarm  the  National  Guards  of  that  district.  This  section  is  one  of  the  most 
weahfay,  and  of  course  most  aristocratic,  in  Paris,  being  inhabited  by  bankers, 
merchants,  the  wealthiest  class  of  tradesmen,  and  the  better  orders  in  general. 
Its  inhabitants  had  formerly  composed  the  battalion  of  National  Guards  des 
Filles  Saint  Thomas,  the  only  one  which,  taking  part  in  the  defence  of  the 
Tuilleries,  shared  the  fete  of  the  Swiss  Guards  upon  the  memorable  10th  of 
August.  The  section  continued  to  entertain  sentiments  of  the  same  character, 
and  whenMenou  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  accompanied  by  La  Porte, 
a  member  of  the  Convention,  he  found  the  citizens  under  arms,  and  exhibiting 
such  a  show  of  resistance,  as  induced  him,  after  a  parley,  to  retreat  without  ven- 
turing an  attack  upon  them. 

Menou's  indecision  showed  that  he  was  not  a  man  suited  to  the  times,  and 
he  was  suspended  from  his  command  by  the  Convention,  and  placed  under 
arrest.  The  general  management  of  afiairs,  and  the  direction  of  the  Conven* 
tional  forces,  was  then  committed  to  Barras ;  but  the  utmost  anxiety  prevailed 
among  the  members  of  the  committees  by  whom  government  was  administered, 
to  find  a  General  of  nerve  and  decision  enough  to  act  under  Barras,  in  the  ac- 
tual command  of  the  military  force,  in  a  service  so  delicate,  and  times  so  men* 
acing.  It  was  then  that  a  few  words  from  Barras,  addressed  to  his  colleagues, 
Carnot  and  Tilllien,  decided  the  fate  of  Europe  for  well  nigh  twenty  years.  ^^  I 
have  the  man,*'  he  said,  ^^  whom  you  want ;  a  little  Corsican  officer,  who  will 
not  stand  upon  ceremony." 

The  acquaintance  of  Barras  and  Buonaparte  had  been,  as  we  have  already 
said,  formed  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and  the  former  had  not  forgotten  the  in- 
ventive and  decisive  genius  of  the  young  officer  to  whom  the  conquest  of  that 
city  was  to  be  ascribed.  On  the  recommendation  of  Barras,  Buonaparte  was 
sent  for.  He  had  witnessed  the  retreat  of  Menou,  and  explained  with  much 
simplicity  the  causes  of  that  check,  and  the  modes  of  resistance  which  ought 
to  be  adopted  in  case  of  the  apprehended  attack.  His  explanations  gave  satis*' 
faction.  Buonaparte  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Conventional  forces,  and 
took  all  the  necessary  precautions  to  defend  the  same  palace  which  he  had  seen 
attacked  and  carried  by  a  body  of  insurgents  on  the  10th  of  August.  But  he 
possessed  far  more  formidable  means  of  defence  than  were  in  the  power  of  the 
unfortunate  Louis.  He  had  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  which  his  high 
military  skill  enabled  him  to  distribute  to  the  utmost  advantage.  He  had  more 
than  five  thousand  regular  forces,  and  abbut  fiftecfh  hundred  volunteers.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  defend  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Tuilleries ;  to  establish  posts 
tn  all  the  avenues  by  which  it  could  be  approached;  to  possess  himself  of  the 
bridges,  so  as  to  prevent  co-operation  b^ween  tlie  sections  which  lay  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  river;  and  finally,  to  establish  a  strong  reserve  in  the 
Place  Louis  Quinze,  or,  as  it  was  then  called.  Place  de  la  Revolution.  Buo- 
naparte had  only  a  few  hours  to  make  all  these  arrangements,  for  he  was  named 
in  place  of  Menou  late  on  the  night  before  the  conflict. 

A  merely  civic  army,  having  no  cannon,  (for  the  field-pieces,  of  which  each 
section  possessed  two,  had  been  abnost  all  given  up  to  the  Convention  afier  the 
disarming  the  suburb  of  Saint  Antoine,)  ought  to  have  respected  so  strong  a 
position  as  the  Tuilleries,  when  so  formidably  defended.  Their  policy  should 
have  been,  as  in  the  days  of  Henry  IL,  to  have  barricaded  the  streets  at  every 
point,  and  cooped  up  the  Conventional  troops  withih  the  defonsive  position  they 
had  assumed,  till  want  of  provisions  obliged  them  to  sally  at  disadvantage,  or  to 
surrender.  But  a  popular  %ce  is  generally  impatient  of  delay.  The  retreat 
of  Menou  had  given  them  spirit,  and  they  apprehended,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  that  the  sections,  if  they  did  not  unite  their  forces,  might  be  attacked 
And  disarmed  separately.  They  therefore  resolved  to  invest  the  Convention  in 
m  hostile  manner,  require  of  the  members  to  recall  the  obnoxious  decrees,  and 
allow  the  nation  to  make  a  fi^ee  and  undictated  election  of  its  representativei 

Vol.  I.  «  P 
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On  the  13th  Vendemaire,  corresponding  to  the  4th  October^  the  cml'afiimy, 
commonly  called  the  Day  of  the  Sections,  took  place.  The  National  Guards 
assembled,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand  men  and  upwards,  but  having  no 
artillery.  They  advanced  by  different  avenues,  in  close  columns,  but  every- 
ivhere  found  the  most  formidable  resistance.  One  large  force  occupied  the 
^uays  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  threatening  the  palace  from  that  ode  pf  the 
river.  Anotlier  strong  division  advanced  on  the  Tuilleries,  through  the  streel 
of  St  Honors,  deigning  to  debouche  on  the  palace,  where  the  Convention  was 
sitting,  by  the  Rue  de  TEchelle.  They  did  so,  without  duly  reflecting  that  they 
were  flaiJced  on  most  points  by  strong  posts  in  the  lanes  and  crossings,  defended 
by  artillery. 

The  contest  began  in  the  Rue  St  Honore.  Buonaparte  had  established  a 
strong  post  with  two  guns  at  the  Cul-de-Sac  Dauphine,  opposite  to  the  Church 
oi  St  Roche.  He  permitted  the  imprudent  Parisians  to  involve  thdr  long  and 
dense  columns  in  the  narrow  street  without  interruption,  until  they  established  * 
a  body  of  grenadiers  in  the  front  of  tlie  church,  and  opposite  to  the  position  at 
tlie  Cul-derSac.  Each  party,  as  usual,  throws  on  the  other  the  blame  of  com- 
mencing the  civil  contest  for  which  both  were  prepared.  But  all  agree  the  firing 
commenced  with  musketry.  It  was  instantly  followed  by  discharges  of  gn^pe- 
shot  and  cannistcr,  which,  pointed  as  the  guns  were,  upon  thick  colunms  of  the 
National  Guards,  arranged  on  the  quays  and  in  the  narrow  streets,  made  an 
astounding  carnage.  The  National  Guards  offered  a  brave  resistance,  and  even 
attempted  to  rush  on  the  artillery,  and  carry  the  guns  by  main  force.  But  a 
measure  which  is-  desperate  enough  in  the  open  field,  becomes  impossible  when 
the  road  to  assault  lies  through  narrow  streets,  which  are  swept  by  the  cannon 
at  every  discharge.  The  citizens  were  compelled  to  give  way.  By  a  more  judi- 
cious arrangement  of  their  respective  forces  different  results  might  have  been 
hoped;  but  how  could  Danican  in  any  circumstances  have  competed  with  Buo- 
naparte ?  The  affair,  in  which  several  hundred  men  were  killeid  and  wounded, 
was  terminated  as  a  general  action  in  about  an  hour;  and  the  victorious  troops 
of  the  Convention,  marclung  into  the  different  sections,  completed  the  disper- 
sion and  disarming  of  their  opponents,  an  operation  which  lasted  till  late  at  night. 

The  Convention  used  this  victory  with  the  moderation  which  recollection  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror  had  inspired.  Only  two  persons  suffered  death  for  the  Day 
of  the  Sections.  One  of  them.  La  Fond,  had  been  a  Garde  de  Corps,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  intrepidity,  and  repeatedly  rallied  the  National  Guard  under 
the  storm  of  grape-shot.  Several  other  persons  having  fled,  were  in  their  ab- 
sence capitally  condemned,  but  were  not  strictly  looked  after;  and  deportation 
was  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  others.  The  accused  were  indebted  for  this 
clemency  chiefly  to  the  Intorforence  of  those  members  of  Convention,  who, 
themselves  exiled  on  the  3 1st  of  May,  had  suffered  persecution,  and  learned 
mercy. 

The  Convention  showed  themselves  at  the  same  time  liberal  to  their  protectors. 
General  Berniyer,  who  commanded  the  volunteers  of  1789,  and  other  general 
oflicers  employed  on  the  Day  of  the  Sections,  were  loaded  with  praises  and 
preferment.  But  a  separate  triumph  was  d^tined  to  Buonaparte,  as  tlie  hero 
of  the  day.  Five  days  after  the  battle,  Barras  sohcited  the  attention  of  the 
('onveution  to  tlie  young  oflicer,  by  whose  prompt  and  skilful  dispositions  the 
Tuilluries  had  been  protected  on  the  13th  Vendeniaire,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  approve  of  General  Buonaparte's  appointment  as  second  in  command 
of  tlie  Army  of  the  Interior,  Barras  himself  still  r^pnaining  commander-in-chief. 
The  proposal  was  adopted  by  acclamation.  The  Convention  retained  their  re- 
sentment against  Menou,  whom  they  suspected  of  treachery;  but  Buonaparte 
interfering  as  a  mediator,  they  were  content  to  look  over  his  offence. 

After  ^m  decided  triumph  over  their  opponents,  tlie  Convention  ostensibly 
laid  down  their  authority,  and  retiring  from  Uic  scene  in  tlieir  present  character, 
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appeared  upon  it  anew  in  that  of  a  Primary  Assembly,  in  order  to  make  choice 
of  such  of  their  members  as,  by  virtue  of  the  decrees  of  two-thirds,  as  they  were 
called,  were  to  remain  on  the  stage,  as  members  of  the  Legislatiye  Councils  of 
Elders  and  Five  Hundred. 

After  this  change  of  names  and  dresses,  resembling  the  shifts  of  a  strolling 
company  of  players,  the  two-thirds  of  the  old  Convention,  with  one-third  of 
members  newly  elected,  took  upon  them  the  administration  of  the  new  consti- 
tution. The  two  re-elected  thirds  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  councils, 
and  were,  in  some  respects,  much  like  those  unfortunate  women,  who,  gathered 
irom  jails  and  ftom  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  have  beeh  sometimes  sent  out 
to  foreign  settlements;  and,  however  profligate  their  former  lives  may  have  been, 
often  regain  character,  and  become  tolerable  members  of  tociety,  in  a  change 
of  scene  and  situation. 

The  Directory  consisted  of  Barras,  Sieyes,  Reubel,  Latoumeur  de  la  Manche, 
and  Reveiliiere  Lepaux,  to  the  exclusion  of  Tallien,  who  was  deeply  offended. 
Four  of  these  Directors  were  reformed  Jacobins,  or  Thermidoriens;  the  fifth, 
ReveiDiere  Lepaux,  was  esteemed  a  Girondist.  Sieyes,  whose  taste  was  rather 
for  speculating  in  politics  than  acting  in  them,  declined  what  he  considered  a 
hazardous  office,  and  was  replaced  by  Camot. 

The  nature  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Sections  was  not  ostensibly  royalist, 
but  several  of  its  leaders  were  of  that  party  in  secret,  and,  if  successful,  it 
would  most  certainly  have  assumed  that  complexion.  Thus,  the  first  step  of 
Napoleon's  rise  commenced  by  the  destruction  of  the  hopes  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  under  the  reviving  influence  of  which,  twenty  years  afterwards,  lie 
himself  was  obliged  to  succumb.  But  the  long  path  which  closed  so  darkly, 
was  now  opening  upon  him  in  light  and  joy.  Buonaparte*s  high  services,  and 
the  rank  which  he  had  obtained,  rendered  him  now  a  young  man  of  the  first 
hope  and  expectation,  mingling  on  terms  of  consideration  among  the  rulers  of 
the  state,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  neglected  stranger,  supporting  himself 
with  difiiculty,  and  haunting  public  offices  and  bureaux  in  vain,  to  obtain  some 
chance  of  preferment,  or  even  employment. 

From  second  in  command,  the  new  General  soon  became  General-in-chief 
of  the  Army  of  the  Interior,  Barras  having  found  his  duties  as  a  Director  were 
incompatible  with  those  of  military  command.  He  employed  his  genius,  equally 
prompt  and  profound,  in  improving  the  state  of  the  nnhtary  forces ;  and.  in 
order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  insurrections  as  that  of  the  13th  Vende- 
maire,  or  Day  of  the  Sections,  and  as  the  many  others  by  which  it  was  pre- 
ceded, he  appointed  and  organized  a  guard  for  the  protection  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Body.     « 

As  the  dearth  of  bread,  and  other  causes  of  disalTeotion,  continued  to  pro- 
duce commotions  in  Paris,  the  General  of  the  Interior  was  sometimes  obliged 
to  oppose  them  with  the  military  force.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  that  when 
Buonaparte  was  anxiously  admonishing  the  multitude  to  disperse,  a  very  bulky 
woman  exhorted  them  to  keep  their  ground.  ^^  Never  mind  these  coxcombs 
with  the  epaulettes,'^  she  said ;  ^*  they  do  not  care  if  we  are  all  starved,  so  they 
themselves  feed  and  get  fat.*' — ^^^ook  at  me,  good  woman,"  said  Buonaparte, 
who  was  then  as  thin  as  a  shadow,*  ^^  and  tell  me  which  is  the  fatter  of  us  two.'* 
This  turned  the  laugh  against  the  Amazon,  and  the  rabble  dispersed  in  good- 
humour.  If  not  among  the  most  distinguished  of  Napoleon's  victories,  tiiis  in 
certainly  worthy  of  record,  as  achieved  at  the  least  cost. 

Meantime  circumstances,  which  we  will  relate  according  to  his  own  staterocnf , 
introduced  Buonaparte  to  an  acquaintance,  which  was  destined  to  have  much 
influence  on  his  future  fate.  ,A  fine  boy,  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  presented 
himself  at  tlie  levee  of  the  General  of  the  Interior,  with  a  request  of  a  nature 
unusually  interesting.  He  stated  his  name  to  be  Eugene  Beauijamois,  son  of 
the  ci-devant  Vicomte  de  Beaohamois^  who,  adhering  to  the  revolutionary  party, 
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Iwdbd^  a  general  in  the  RepuUicao  service  upon  the  Rluiie,  and  faOing  under 
the  causeless  suspicion  of  the  Cominittee  of  Public  Safety,  was  delivered  to 
the  Revolutionary  TribunaL,  and  fell  by  its  sentence  just  four  days  before  the 
overthrow  of  Robespierre.  Eugene  was  come  to  request  of  Buonaparte^  aa 
General  of  the  Interior,  that  bis  father^s  sword  mi^t  be  restored  to  him.  The 
prayer  of  the  young  supplicant  was  as  interesting  as  his  manners  were  engag- 
ing, and  Napoleon  felt  so  much  interest  in  him,  that  he  was  induced  to  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  of  Eugene's  mother,  afterwards  the  Empress  Josephine. 

This  lady  was  a  Credian,  the  daughter  of  a  planter  in  St  Domingo.  Her 
name  at  full  length  was  Marie  Joseph  Rose  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie.  She  had 
suffered  her  share  of  revolutionary  miseries.  After  her  husband,  General 
Beauharnois,  had  been  deprived  of  his  command,  she  was  arrested  as  a  sus- 
pected person,  and  detained  in  prison  till  the  general  liberation,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  revolution  of  9th  Thermidor.  While  in  confinement,  Madame 
Beauharnois  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  a  companion  in  distress,  Madame 
Fontenai,  now  Madame  Tallien,  from  which  she  derived  great  advantages  after 
her  friend's  marriage.  With  a  remarkably  graceful  person,  amiable  manners, 
and  an  inexhaustible  fiind  of  good-humour,  Madame  Beauharnois  was  formed 
to  be  an  ornament  to  society.  Barras,  the  Thermidorien  hero,  himself  an  ez- 
noble,  was  fond  of  society,  desirous  of  enjoying  it  on  an  agreeable  scale,  and 
of  washing  away  the  dregs  which  Jacobinism  had  mingled  with  all  the  dearest 
interests  of  life.  He  loved  show,  too,  and  pleasure,  and  might  now  indulge 
both  without  the  risk  of  falling  under  the  suspicion  of  incivism,  which,  in  the 
reign  of  Terror,  would  have  been  incurred  by  any  attempt  to  intermingle  ele- 
gance with  the  enjoyments  of  social  intercourse.  At  the  apartments  which  he 
occupied,  as  one  of  the  Directory,  in  the  Luxemburg  Palace,  he  gave  its  free 
course  to  his  natural  taste,  and  assembled  an  agreeable  society  of  both  sexes. 
Madame  Tallien  and  her  friend  formed  the  soul  of  these  assembUes,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  Barras  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  Madame  Beauhar- 
nois,— a  nlmour  which  was  likely  to  arise,  whether  with  or  without  foundation. 

When  Madame  Beauharnois  and  General  Buonaparte  became  intimate,  the 
latter  assures  us,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  him,  that  although  the  lady 
was  two  or  three  years  older  than  himself,*  yet  being  still  in  the  full  bloom  of 
beauty^  and  extremely  agreeable  in  her  manners,  he  was  induced,  solely  by  her 
personal  charms,  to  make  her  an  ofti^r  of  his  hand,  heart,  and  fortunes, — ^httle 
supposing,  of  course,  to  what  a  pitch  the  latter  were  to  arise. 

Although  he  himself  is  said  to  have  been  a  fatalist,  believing  in  destiny  and 
in  the  influence  of  his  star,  he  knew  notliing,  probably,  of  the  prediction  of  a 
negro  sorceress,  who,  while  Marie  Jotieph  was  but  a  chUd,  prophesied  she  shouU 
rise  to  a  dignity  greater  Uwn  that  of  a  queen,  yet  fall  from  it  before  her  death.! 
This  was  one  of  those  vague  auguries,  delivered  at  random  by  fools  or  im- 
postors, which  tlie  caprice  of  Fortune  sometimes  matches  with  a  correspond- 
ing and  conforming  event.  But  without  trusting  to  the  African  sibyPs  prediction, 
Buonaparte  may  have  formed  his  match  under  the  auspices  of  ambition  as  well 
as  love.  The  marrying  Madame  Beauharnois  was  a  mean  of  uniting  his  for- 
tune with  those  of  Barras  and  Tallien,  the  first  of  whom  governed  France  as 
one  of  the  Directors ;  and  the  last,  from  talents  and  political  connexions,  had 
scarcely  inferior  influence.     He  had  already  deserved  well  of  them  for  his  con- 


*  Buonaparte  was  then  in  hi*  twenty-siith  year.  Joaephiae  gave  bers^  ia  the  marriage  cos- 
tract  fbr  twenty-eighf. 

f  A  lady  of  hiffh  rank,  who  happened  to  live  for  aome  time  in  the  aame  convent  at  P^ris,  where 
Joacphine  was  also  a  penaioner  or  boarder,  heard  her  mention  the  prophecy,  and  told  it  herself  to 
the  author,  jnst  about  the  time  of  the  Italian  expedition,  when  Euonaparte  was  beginning  to  at- 
tract notice.  Another  clauae  ia  nauallv  added  to  the  prediction — that  the  party  whom  it  coo* 
rcrn<Hl  shonld  die  in  an  hospital,  which  waa  aAerwarna  explained  aa  referring  to  Mnlmaison. 
This  the  author  did  not  hear  from  the  aame  authority.  The  lady  mentioned  naedto  apeak  in  ibe 
kigbeactotma  of  tbs  simpla  mannera  and  gti^t  kindneaa  of  Madame  Beanhanois, 
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^hol4mi^Jhf  of  theBeGtiopt,  hnlte  roqmied  jtheir  cnnntenancc  to  riae^sliB 
hifher;  and  without  derogalwg  from  the  bode's  nerita,  we  may  aimpoae  her 
influoDce  iq  4bw  apciety  corrapoiKM  with  the  views  of  her  lover.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  oeftain^  that  be  alwaja  EC^arded  her  with  peculiar  affection ;  that  he  relied 
OD  her  fate,  which  he  copndered  aa  linked  with  and  strengtheAing'hia  owir;  and 
ffwioaed,  bendea,  cooaiderahle  eoofidence  in  Joaephine'a  taet  and  addreaa  in 
political  ImaiQeaB.  She  had  at  all  times  the  art  of  mitigating  his  tempcfr,  and 
turning  aeide  the  haaty  determinations  of  his  ai\gry  moments^  not  by  directly 
opposing,  but  by  gradually  parrying  and  disarming  them.  It  must  be  added  to 
tier  great  praise,  that  she  was  always  a  witting,  and  often  ft  succeasfid  ndvoeate, 
in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

They  were  married  9th  March  1796 ;  and  the  dowry  ot  the  bride  was  the 
chief  command  of  the  Itahan  armies,  a  scene  which  op^ied  a  fiill  career  to  the 
ambition  of  the  youthful  General  Buonaparte  remained  with  his  wife  only 
three  days  after  Ins  marriage,  hastened  to  see  his  fiunily,  who  were  still  at  Mar- 
seilles, and,  having  ei^^c^red  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  himself  as  a  favourite  of 
Fortune  in  the  city  which  he  hsid  lately  left  in  the  cq»acily  of  aa  indigent  ad* 
venturer,  prooeeded  capicfiy  to  commence  the  career  to  which  Fate  called  himt 
by  placing  hiaamlf  at  the  bead  ef  the  Italiao  army. 


CHAPTEB  XX. 

Tie  Alp». — FedingM  and  Vim$  ef  Bwmaparte  en  hebig  offioMled  to  ike: 
dtmimmd  cftke  Aru^  tf  Juif — Genervu  Accoiail  9f  Ms  9ew  PrmdfleM 
«f  Warfiare^MomUamofiu  ComnirM  pecuUadg  faoomrdUe  to  Iftem.-*- 
Mrotjpea  ^  MaUoff  Ptoe^Mi^^  since  October  1796.— iSioJlOdy  cf  the 
Frenek  Gorimimmt  to  the  Pope* — Maseaere  tf  the  I)Kkek  Emoif  BaoeeoUk^ 
at  ISeme.— AiMlrian  Am§  mtder  BemuUeu, — NapolMtCM  Plan  for  etUeriMg 
Uafy-^BatOe  of  MmU^  Notte^  aad  BwrnoforU'e  fret  Yictor^^Agam  de- 
feaie  the  AMuirume  al  JfCllenmo  and  agaJm  under  ColU — Takee  poeeeeeion 
ef  Ckeraeeo-^King  if  Sardinia  repbeete  an  Amdeticet  which  leade  to  a 
Peace^  oonekided  on  eery  eeoere  Terme.^^Cloee  rf  the  Piedmonteee  Cam- 
paign.— Napoleon  e  Charaeier  ai  thie  period. 


NArouwx  has  himself  observed,  that  no  country  in  the  wor\d  is  Biore  dis- 
tinctly marked  out  by  its  natural  boundaries  than  Italy.  The  Alpe  seem  a 
barrier  erected  by  Nature  herself,  on  which  she  has  inscribed  in  gigantic  char- 
acters, ^  Here  let  Ambition  be  staid."  Yet  this  tremendous  ciicumvallation 
of  mountains,  as  it  could  not  prevent  the  ancient  Romans  from  breaking  out  to 
desolate  the  world,  so  it  has  bioen  in  like  manner  found,  ever  since  the  days  of 
Hannibal,  unequal  to  protect  Italy  herself  from  invasion.  The  French  nation, 
in  the  timea  <^  which  we  treat,  spoke  indeed  of  the  Alps  as  a  natural  boundary, 
so  &r  as  to  authorize  them  to  claim  all  which  lay  on  the  western  side  of  these 
mountains,  as  naturally  pertaining  to  their  dominions ;  but  they  never  deigned 
U»  respect  them  as  such,  when  the  question  respected  their  invading  on  their 
own  pait  the  territories  of  other  states,  which  lay  on  or  beyond  the  ibrmidable 
frontier.  They  aasumed  the  law  of  natural  limits  as  an  unchallengeable  rule 
wheoit  made  in  fikvour  of  France,  but  never  allowed  it  to  be  quoted  against  her 
interest. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  general  fortune  of  battle  had  varied  from 
time  lo  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uieae  mighty  boundaries.  The  King  of 
Sardinia  possessed  almost  all  tfie  fortresses  which  command  the  passes  on  these 
mountains,  and  had  therefore  been  said  to  wear  the  keys  of  the  Alps  at  his 
girdle.    He  had  indeed  hwt  his  Dukedom  of  Savoy,  and  the  County  of  Nice, 
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in  the  last  campaign ;  but  lie  still  maintained  in  oppodtkui  to  the  French  a 
very  connderable  army,  and  was  supported  by  his  powerfbl  ally  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  alwajrs  vigilant  regarding  that  rich  and  beautiful  portion  of  hui  do- 
minions which  lies  in  the  north  of  Italy.  The  frontiers  of  Piedmont  were 
therefore  covered  by  a  strong  Austro-Sardinian  army,  opposed  to  the  French 
mrmies  to  which  Napoleon  had  been  just  named  Commander-in-chidl  A  strong 
Neapolitan  force  was  also  to  be  added,  so  that  in  general  numbers  their  oppo- 
nents were  much  superior  to  the  French ;  but  a  great  part  of  this  force  vras 
cooped  up  in  garrisons  which  could  not  be  abandoned. 

II  may  be  imagined  with  what  delight  the  General,  scarce  aged  twenty-«ix, 
advanced  to  an  independent  field  of  glory  and  conquest,  confident  in  his  own 
powers,  and  in  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country  which  he  had  acquired, 
when,  by  his  scientific  plans  of  the  campaign,  he  had  enabled  Ctenerad  Dumor- 
bion  to  drive  the  Austrians  back,  and  obtain  possession  of  the  Col  di  Tende, 
Baorgio,  and  the  gorges  of  the  higher  Alps.  Buonaparte^s  achievements  had 
hitherto  been  under  the  auspices  of  others.  He  made  the  dispositions  before 
Toulon,  but  it  was  Dugommier  who  had  the  credit  of  taking  the  place.  Du- 
morbion,  as  we  have  just  said,  obtained  the  merit  of  the  advantages  in  Pied- 
mont Even  in  the  civil  turmoil  of  13th  Vendemaire,  his  actual  services  had 
been  overshaded  by  the  ofiicial  dignity  of  Barras,  as  Commander-in-chief.  But 
if  he  reaped  honour  in  Italy,  the  success  would  be  exclusively  his  own ;  and 
that  proud  heart  must  have  throbbed  to  meet  danger  upon  such  terms ;  that 
keen  spirit  have  toiled  to  discover  the  means  of  success. 

For  victory,  he  relied  chiefly  upon  a  system  of  tactics  hitherto  unpractised  in 
war,  or  at  least  upon  any  considerable  or  uniform  scale.  It  may  not  be  unne- 
cessary to  pause,  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  princ^>le8  which  he  now  called 
into  action. 

Nations  in  the  savage  state,  being  constantly  engaged  in  war,  always  form  for 
themselves  some  peculiar  mode  of  fighting,  suited  to  the  country  they  inhabit, 
and  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  armed.  The  North- American  Indian  be- 
comes formidable  as  a  rifleman  or  sharpshooter,  lays  ambuscades  in  his  pathless 
forests,  and  practised  all  the  arts  of  irregular  war.  The  Arab,  or  Scythian, 
manoeuvres  his  clouds  of  cavalry,  so  as  to  envelope  and  destroy  his  enemy  in 
his  deserts  by  sudden  onsets,  rapid  retreats,  and  unexpected  rallies ;  desolating 
the  country  around,  cutting  oflTbis  antagonist's  supplies,  and  practising,  in  short, 
the  species  of  war  proper  to  a  people  superior  in  light  cavalry. 

The  first  stage  of  civilization  is  less  favourable  to  success  in  war.  As  a 
nation  advances  in  the  peacefol  arts,  and  the  character  of  the  soldier  begins  lo  be 
less  familiarly  united  with  that  of  the  citizen,  this  system  of  natural  tactics  fallif 
out  of  practice ;  and  when  foreign  invasion,  or  civil  broils,  call  the  inhabitants 
to  arms,  they  have  no  idea  save  that  of  finding  out  the  enemy,  rushing  upon 
him,  and  committing  the  event  to  superior  strength,  bravery,  or  numbers.  An 
example  may  be  seen  in  the  great  Civil  War  of  Engfand,  where  men  fought  on 
both  sides,  in  almost  every  county  of  the  kingdom,  without  any  combination, 
or  exact  idea  of  uniting  in  mutual  support,  or  manoeuvring  so  as  to  form  their 
insulated  bands  into  an  army  of  preponderating  force.  At  least,  what  was 
attempted  for  that  purpose  must  have  been  on  the  rudest  plan  possible,  where, 
even  in  actual  fight,  that  part  of  an  army  which  obtained  any  advantage,  pur- 
sued it  as  far  as  they  could,  instead  of  using  their  succras  for  the  support  of 
their  companions ;  so  that  the  main  body  was  often  defeated  when  a  victorioifi 
wing  was  in  pursuit  of  those  whom  their  first  onset  had  broken. 

But  as  war  becomes  a  profession,  and  a  subject  of  deep  study,  it  id  gradually 
discovered,  that  the  principles  of  tactics  depend  upon  mathematical  and  arith- 
metical science ;  and  that  the  commander  will  be  victorious  who  can  assemble 
the  greatest  number  of  forces  upon  the  same  point  at  the  same  moment,  notwith- 
standing an  inferiority  of  nurobers  to  the  enemy  when  the  gsneral  force  is  com- 
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puted  on  both  aides.  No  man  ever  poaBesBed  in  a  greater  degree  than  Buona- 
parte,  the  power  of  calculation  and  combination  necessary  for  directing  such 
decisive  manoeuvres.  It  constituted  indeed  his  secret — as  it  was  for  some  time 
called — and  that  secret  consisted  in  an  imagination  fertile  in  expedients  which 
would  never  have  occurred  to  others ;  clearness  and  precision  in  forming  his 
plans ;  a  mode  of  directing  with  certainty  the  separate  moving  columns  which 
were  to  execute  them,  by  arranging  so  that  eacJi  division  should  arrive  on  tlie 
destined  position  at  the  exact  time  when  their  service  was  necessary;  and  above 
aU,  in  the  knowledge  which  enabled  such  a  master-spirit  to  choose  the  roost  fit- 
ting subordinate  implements,  to  attach  them  to  his  person,  and,  by  explaining  to 
them  so  much  of  his  plan  as  it  was  necessary  each  should  execute,  to  secure 
the  exertion  of  their  utmost  abihty  in. carrying  it  into  effect. 

Thus,  not  only  were  his  manoDuvres,  however  daring,  executed  with  a  pre- 
dsioo  which  warlike  operations  had  dot  attained  before  his  time ;  but  they  were 
also  performed  with  a  celerity  which  gave  them  almost  always  the  effect  of  sur- 
prise. Napoleon  was  like  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies ;  and  when 
repeated  experience  had  taught  them  to  expect  this  portentous  rapidity  of 
movement,  it  sometimes  induced  his  opponents  to  wait,  m  a  dubious  and  hesi- 
tating posture,  for  attacks,  which,  with  less  apprehension  of  their  antagonist, 
Ihey  would  have  thought  it  more  prudent  to  frustrate  and  to  anticipate. 

Great  sacrifices  were  necessary  to  enable  the  French  troops  to  move  with  tliat 
degree  of  celerity  which  Buonaparte^s  combinations  required.  He  made  no 
allowance  for  impediments  or  unexpected  obstacles ;  the  time  which  he  had 
calculated  for  execution  of  manceuvres  prescribed,  was  on  no  account  to  be 
exceeded-— every  sacrifice  was  to  be  made  of  baggage,  stragglers,  even  artiDery, 
rather  than  the  column  should  arrive  too  late  at  the  point  of  its  destination. 
Hence,  all  that  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  essential  not  only  to  the  health, 
but  to  the  very  existence  of  an  army,  was  in  a  great  measure  dispensed  with 
in  the  French  service ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  troops  were  seen  to  take  the  field 
without  tents,  without  camp-equipage,  without  magazines  of  provisions,  with- 
out military  hospitals ; — the  soldiers  eating  as  they  could,  sleeping  where  they 
could,  dying  where  they  could ;  but  still  advancing,  still  combating,  and  stiU 
victorious. 

It  is  true,  that  the  abandonment  of  every  object,  save  success  in  the  field, 
augmented  fiightfully  all  the  usual  horrors  of  war.  The  soldier,  with  arms  in 
his  hands,  and  wanting  bread,  became  a  marauder  in  self^efence ;  and  in  sup- 
plying his  wants  by  rapine,  did  mischief  to  the  inhabitants  in  a  degree  infinitely 
beyond  the  benefit  he  himself  received;  for  it  may  be  said  of  military  requisition, 
as  truly  as  of  despotism,  that  it  resembles  the  proceedings  of  a  savage,  who 
cuts  down  a  tree  to  come  at  the  fioiit  Still,  though  purchased  at  a  high  rate^ 
that  advantage  was  gained  by  this  rapid  system  of  tactics,  which  in  a  slower 
progress,  during  which  the  soldier  was  regularly  maintained,  and  kept  under  the 
restraint  of  discipline,  might  have  been  rendered  doubtful.  It  wasted  the  army 
through  disease,  &tigue,  and  all  the  consequences  of  want  and  toil;  but  stilt 
the  victory  was  attained,  and  that  was  enough  to  make  the  survivors  forget 
their  hardships,  and  to  draw  forth  new  recruits  to  replace  the  fallen.  Patient 
of  labours,  light  of  heart  and  temper,  and  elated  by  success  beyond  all  painful 
recollections,  the  French  soldiers  were  the  very  men  calculated  to  execute  this 
desperate  species  of  service  under  a  chief,  who,  their  sagacity  soon  discovered, 
was  sure  to  lead  to  victory  all  those,  who  could  sustain  the  hardships  by  which 
it  was  to  be  won. 

The  character  of  the  mountainous  countries,  among  which  he  was  for  the 
first  time  to  exercise  his  system,  was  highly  favourable  to  Buonaparte^s  views. 
Presenting  many  lines  and  defensible  positions,  it  induced  the  Austrian  generals 
to  become  stationary,  and  occupy  a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  according 
to  their  old  system  of  tactics.    But  though  abounding  in  such  positions  as 
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otigfat  at  ftfst  right  seem  obsolotdjr  itii{>regnaA>Ie,  and  were  too  often  trasted  to 
as  Bucb,  die  mountains  also  exhibited  to  the  sagaciouB  eye  of  a  great  Captain, 
gorges,  defilea,  and  difficult  and  unsuspected  points  of  access,  by  which  be  could 
turn  the  position^  that  appeared  in  front  so  formidable ;  and,  by  threatening 
them  on  die  flank  and  on  the  rear,  compel  the  enemy  to  a  battle  at  disadvan- 
tage, or  to  a  retreat  with  loss. 

The  forces  which  Buonaparte  had  under  his  command,  were  between  filly 
and  sixty  thousand  good  troops,  having,  many  of  them,  been  brought  from  the 
Spanish  campaign,  in  consequence  of  the  peace  with  that  country;  but  very 
indiflerently  provided  with  clothing,  and  suffering  fit>m  the  hardships  they  had 
*endured  in  those  mountainous,  barren,  and  cold  regions.  The  cavalry,  in  par- 
ticular, were  in  very  poor  order;  but  the  nature  of  their  new  field  of  action  not 
admitting  of  their  being  much  employed,  rendered  diis  of  less  consequence. 
The  misery  of  the  French  army,  until  these  Alpine  campaigns  were  victoriously 
closed  by  the  armistice  of  Cherasco,  could,  according  to  Buonaparte's  an- 
lihority,*  scarce  bear  description.  The  officers  for  several  years  had  received 
no  more  than  eight  livres  a  month  (twenty-pence  sterling  a  week)  in  name  of 
pay,  and  staff-officers  had  not  amongst  them  a. single  horae.  Berthier  pre- 
served, as  a  curiosity,  an  order,  dated  on  the  day  of  the  victory  of  Albenga, 
which  munificently  conferred  a  gratuity  of  three  Louis  d^ors  upon  every  genml 
of  division.!  Among  the  generals  to  whom  this  donation  was  rendered  aeoqit- 
able  by  their  wants,  were,  or  might  have  been,  many  whose  names  became 
afterwards  the  praise  and  dread  of  war,  Augereau,  Af assena,  Semirier,  Joo- 
bert,  Lasnes,  and  Morat,  all  generals  of  the  first  consideration,  served  under 
Buonaparte  in  the  Italian  campaign. 

The  position  of  the  French  army  had  repeatedly  varied  since  October  1795^ 
after  the  skirmish  at  Cairo.  At  that  time  the  extreme  left  of  the  line,  which 
extended  from  south  to  north,  rested  upon  the  Col  d*  Argentine,  and  coaununi> 
cated  with  the  higher  Alps — the  centre  was  on  the  Col  di  Tende  and  Mont 
Bertrand — ^the  left  occupied  the  heights  of  Saint  Bertrand,  Saint  Jacques,  and 
t>ther  ridges  running  in  the  same  direction,  which  terminated  on  the  Meditena- 
nean  shore,  near  F^b. 

The  Austrian^,  strongly  reinforced,  attacked  this  line,  and  carried  the  bights 
«>f  Mont  Saint  Jacques;  and  Rellermann,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  regain  that 
|>oint  of  his  position,  retreated  to  the  line  of  defence  more  westward,  which 
rests  on  Borghetto.  KeHermann',  an  active  and  good  brigade  officer,  but  with- 
out sufficient  talent  to  act  as  Commander-in-chief,  was  superseded,  and  Scherer 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy.  Re  risked  a  battle  with  the 
Austrians  near  Soano,  in  which  the  talents  of  Massena  and  Augereau  were  con- 
spicuous; and  by  the  victory  which  ensued,  the  French  regained  the  line  of 
Saint  Jacques  and  Finale,  which  KeHermann  had  been  ferc^  to  abandon ;  M 
that,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  the  relative  position  of  the  two  opposed  amies 
was  not  very  different  from  that  in  which  they  had  been  left  by  Buonaparte. 

But  though  Scherer  had  been  thus  fiif  victorious,  he  was  not  the  person  to 
Whom  the  Directory  desired  to  intrust  the  daring  plan  of  assuming  the  ofiensive 
on  a  grand  scale  upon  the  Alpme  firontier,  and,  by  carrymg  their  arms  into  Ital)^^ 
compeUing  the  Austrians  to  defend  themselves  in  that  quarter,  and  to  ^roinii^ 
the  gigantic  efforts  which  that  power  had  hitherto  continued  with  varied  sue 
tess,  but  unabated  vigour,  upon  the  Rhine.  The  rulerd  of  France  had  a  farther 
object  in  this  bold  scheme.     They  desired  to  intimidate,  or  annihilate  and  de< 


«  Memoiret  ^crit^  a  St  Helene*  soas  la  diet^  de  UEmperear,  vol  tii.  p.  151. 
^  t  Thb  piece  of  generoaitj  remijidB  ttt  of  the  liberality  of  the  kiun  of  BnaXtM  to  their 
k^msmwidge  force*— 

fz    ''%i^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^®  guineas  to  theae  warlike  aea. 

flF^.^^if'  ^■^  ^•'•»  fi^«  "o«*»  whiah  makes  the  etfin  iast4elL 

HtnM,  We  hsve  not  atM  so  iMdh the  Lotd  kMhrriphaa! 
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throne  the  Pope.  He  was  odious  to  them  as  Head  of  the  Church,  because  the 
attachment  of  the  French  clergy  to  the  Roman  See,  and  the  points  of  conscience 
which  rested  upon  that  dependence,  had  occasioned  the  recusancy  of  the 
priests,  especially  of  those  who  were  most  esteemed  by  the  people,  to  take  the 
constitutional  oath.  To  the  Pope,  and  his  claims  of  supremacy,  were  there* 
fore  laid  the  charge  of  the  great  civil  war  in  La  Vendue,  and  the  general  disaf 
fection  of  the  Catholics  in  the  south  of  France. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  cause  of  the  animosity  entertained  by  the  Directory 
against  the  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church.  They  had,  three  years  before,  sus- 
tained an  actual  injury  from  the  See  of  Rome,  which  was  yet  unavenged.  The 
people  of  Rome  were  extremely  provoked  that  the  French  residing  there,  and 
particularly  the  young  artists,  had  displayed  the  three-coloured  cockade,  and 
were  proposing  to  exhibit  the  scutcheon  containing  the  emblems  of  the  Re- 
public over  the  door  of  the  French  consul.  The  Pope,  through  his  minister, 
had  intimated  his  desire  that  this  should  not  be  attempted,  as  he  had  not  ac- 
knowledged the  Republic  as  a  legitimate  government.  The  French,  however, 
pursued  their  purpose ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  a  popular  commotion 
arose,  which  the  Papa!  troops  did  not  greatly  exert  themselves  to  suppress. 
The  carriage  of  the  French  Envoy,  or  Charge  des  Affaires,  named  Basseville, 
was  attacked  in  the  streets,  and  chased  home ;  his  house  was  broken  into  by 
the  mob,  and  he  himself,  unarmed  and  unresisting,  was  cruelly  assassinated. 
The  French  government  considered  this  very  naturally  as  a  gross  insult,  and 
were  the  more  desirous  of  avenging  it,  that  by  doing  so  they  would  approach 
nearer  to  the  dignified  conduct  of  the  Roman  Republic,  which,  in  good  or  evil, 
seems  always  to  have  been  their  model.  The  aiSair  happened  in  1793,  but  was 
not  forgotten  in  1796. 

The  original  idea  entertained  *by  the  French  government  for  prosecuting 
their  resentment,  had  been  by  a  proposed  landing  at  Civita  Vecchia  with  an 
army  of  ten  thousand  men,  marching  to  Rome,  and  exacting  from  the  Pontiff 
complete  atonement  for  the  murder  of  Basseville.  But  as  the  English  fleet 
rode  unopposed  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  became  a  matter  of  Very  doubtful  suc- 
cess to  transport  such  a  body  of  troops  to  Civita  Vecchia  by  sea,  not  to  mention 
the  chance  that,  even  if  safely  landed,  they  would  have  found  themselves  in  the 
centre  of  Italy,  cut  off  from  supplies  and  succours,  assaulted  on  all  hands,  and 
most  probably  blockaded  by  the  British  fleet.  Buonaparte,  who  was  consulted, 
recommended  that  the  north  of  Italy  should  be  first  conquered,  in  order  that 
Rome  might  be  with  safety  approached  and  chastised ;  and  this  scheme,  though 
fai  appearance  scarce  a  less  bold  measure,  was  a  much  safer  one  than  the  Di- 
rectory had  at  first  inclined  to,  since  Buonaparte  would  only  approach  Rome 
in  the  event  of  his  being  able  to  preserve  his  communications  with  Lombardy 
and  Tuscany,  which  he  must  conquer  in  the  first  place. 

The  plan  of  crossing  the  Alpe,  and  marching  into  It^jy,  suited  in  every  respect 
the  ambitious  and  self-confident  character  of  the  General  to  whom  it  was  now 
intrusted.  It  gave  him  a  separate  and  independent  authority,  and  the  power 
of  acting  on  his  own  judgment  and  responsibtiity;  for  his  countryman  SaJicetti, 
the  deputy  who  accompanied  him  as  commissioner  t)f  the  government,  was  not 
probably  much  disposed  to  intrude  his  opinions.  He  had  been  Buonaparte's 
patron,  and  was  still  his  friend.  The  young  General's  mind  was  made  up  to 
the  alternative  of  conquest  or  ruin,  as  may  be  judged  from  his  words  to  a  friend 
at  taking  leave  of  him.  ^  In  three  months,"  he  said,  ^^  I  will  be  either  at  Milan 
or  at  Paris;"  intimating  at  once  his  desperate  resolution  to  succeed,  and  hia 
sense  that  the  disappointment  of  all  his  prospects  must  be  the  cooseqoence  of 
a  failure. 

With  the  same  view  of  animating  his  foBowers  tp  ambitious  hopes,  he  ad- 
dressed the  Army  of  Italy  to  the  foUowing  purpote*: — ^^^  Soldiers^  you  are  hurt* 
gry  and  nak^d — ^The  Republic  owes  you  m'ush«  but  she  has  not  the  means  to 

Vol.  I.  <  a 
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acquit  herself  of  her  debts.  The  patience  with  which  you  support  your  faardsliiiis 
among  these  barren  rocks  is  admirable,  but  it  cannot  procure  you  glory.  I  am 
come  to  lead  you  into  the  most  fertile  plains  that  the  sun  beholds — Riph  prov- 
inces, opulent  towns,  all  shall  be  at  your  disposal — Soldiers,  with  such  a  pros- 
pect before  you,  can  you  fail  in  courage  and  constancy  ?*'  This  was  showing 
the  deer  to  tlie  hound  when  the  leash  is  about  to  be  slipped. 

The  Austro-Sardinian  army,  to  which  Buonaparte  was  opposed,  was  com- 
manded by  Beaulieu,  an  Austrian  general  of  great  experioice  and  some  talent, 
but  no  less  than  seventy-five  years  old ;  accustomed  all  his  life  to  the  ancieat 
rules  of  tactics,  and  unlikely  to  suspect,  anticipate,  or  frustrate,  those  plans^ 
formed  by  a  genius  so  fertile  as  that  of  Napoleon. 

Buonaparte^s  plan  for  entering  Italy  differed  from  that  of  former  conquerors 
and  invaders,  who  had  approached  that  fine  country  by  penetrating  or  sur- 
mounting at  some  point  or  other  her  Alpine  barriers.  This  inventive  warrior 
resolved  to  attain  the  same  object,  by  turning  round  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Alpine  range,  keeping  as  close  as  possible  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  passing  through  the  Genoese  territory  by  the  narrow  pass  called  the 
Boccheta,  leading  around  the  extremity  of  the  mountains,  and  betwixt  these 
and  the  sea.  Thus  he  proposed  to  penetrate  into  Italy  by  the  lowest  level  which 
die  surface  of  tlie  country  presented,  which  must  bo  of  course  where  the  range 
of  the  Alps  unites  with  that  of  the  Appenines.  The  point  of  junction  where 
these  two  inunense  ranges  of  mountains  touch  upon  each  other,  is  at  the  heights 
of  Mount  Saint  Jacques,  above  Genoa,  where  the  Alps,  running  north-west- 
ward, ascend  to  Mont  Blanc,  their  highest  peak,  and  the  Appenines,  running  to 
the  south-east,  gradually  elevate  themselves  to  Monte  Velino,  the  tallest  moun- 
tain of  the  range* 

To  attain  his  object  of  turning  the  Alps  in  the  manner  proposed,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  Buonaparte  should  totally  change  the  situation  of  his  army;  those 
occupying  a  defensive  line,  runnmg  north  and  south,  being  to  assume  an  ofien- 
sive  position,  extending  east  and  west.  Speaking  of  an  army  as  of  a  battalion, 
he  was  to  form  into  column  upon  the  right  of  die  line  which  he  had  hitherto 
occupied.  This  was  an  extremely  delicate  operation,  to  be  undertaken  in  wes- 
ence  of  an  active  enemy,  his  superior  in  numbers;  nor  was  he  permitted  to 
execute  it  uninterrupted. 

No  sooner  did  BeauUeu  learn  that  the  French  general  was  concentrating  his 
forces,  and  about  to  change  his  position,  than  he  hastened  to  preserve  Genoa, 
without  possession  of  which,  or  at  least  of  the  adjacent  territory,  Buonaparte's 
scheme  of  advance  could  scarce  have  been  accomplished.  The  Austrian  divided 
his  army  into  three  bodies.  Colli,  at  the  head  of  a  Sardinian  division,  he  sta- 
tioned on  the  extreme  right  at  Ceva;  his  centre  division,  under  D'Argenteau, 
having  its  head  at  Sasiello,  had  directions  to  march  on  a  mountain  called  Monte 
Notte,  with  two  villages  of  the  same  name,  near  to  which  was  a  strong  posi" 
tion  at  a  place  called  Montelegino,  which  the  French  had  occupied  in  order  lo 
cover  their  flank  during  their  march  towards  the  east.  At  the  head  of  his  left 
wing,  Beaulieu  himself  moved  fbom  Novi  upon  Voltri,  a  small  town  within  ten 
miles  of  Genoa,  for  the  protection  of  that  ancient  city,  whose  independence 
and  neutrality  were  like  to  be  held  in  tittle  reverence.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
while  the.  French  were  endeavouring  to  penetrate  into  Italy  by  an  advance  from 
Sardinia  by  the  way  of  Genoa,  their  line  of  march  was  threatened  by  three  ar- 
mies of  Austro-Sardinians,  descending  from  the  skirts  of  the  Alps,  and  menacing 
to  attack  their  flank.  But,  though  a  skiUhl  disposition,  Beaulieu's  had,  fi'om 
the  very  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  the  great  disadvantage  of  want^ 
ing  connexion  between  the  three  separate  divisions;  neither,  if  ne^uJ,  couU 
'thfiy  be  easily  united  on  any  point  desired,  while  the  lower  hne,  on  which  the 
F^^eneh  moved,  permitted  constant  communication  and  co-operation. 

On  the  10th  of  April  }796,.D'Argenteau,  with  the  ceiitral  division  of  tae 
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mn  army,  descended  upon  Monte  Notte,  while  'BeauKeu  on  tiie 
toft  attnoked  the  van  of  the  French  army,  which  had  come  as  &r  as  Voltri. 
General*  Cervoni,  commanding  the  French  division  which  sustained  the  attack 
of  Beautieu,  was  compelled  to  M  back' on  the  main  body  of  his  countrymen; 
and  had  the  assaaU  of  D'Argenteau  been  equally  animated,  or  equally  succes^- 
ftil,  the  fiume  of  Buonaparte  might  have  been  stifled  in  the  birth.  But  Colonel 
Ranipon,  a  French  officer,  who  commanded  the  redoubts  near  Montelegino, 
stopped  the  progress  of  D'Argenteau  by  the  most  determined  resistance.  At 
the  head  of  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  men,  whom  he  inspired  with  his  own 
courage,  and  caused  to  swear  either  to  maintain  their  post  or  die  there,  he  con- 
timued  to  defend  the  redoubts,  during  the  whole  of  the  1 1th,  until  D'Argenteau, 
wbese  qondncl  was  afterwards  greatly  blamed  for  not  making  more  determined 
efibrts  to  carry  them,  drew  off  his  forces  for  the  evening,  intending  to  renew 
like  attack  next  morning. 

But  on  the  morning  of  the  t2th,  the  Austrian  general  found  himself  sup- 
rounded  with  enemies.  Cervoni,  who  retreated  before  Beaulieu,  had  united 
himself  with  La  Harpe,  and  both  advancing  northward  during  the  night  of  the 
1 1th,  established  themselves  in  the  rear  of  the  redoubts  of  Montelegino,  which 
Rampon  had  so  gallantly  defended.  This  was  not  all.  The  divisions  of  Auge- 
reau  and  Massena  had  marched,  by  different  routes,  on  the  flank  and  on  the  rear 
of  D'Argenteau's  column;  so  that  next  morning,  instead  of  renewing  his  at- 
tack on  the  redoubts,  the  Austrian  general  was  obliged  to  extricate  himself  by 
a  disastrous  retreat,  leaving  behind  him  colours  and  cannon,  a  thousand  slain, 
and  two  thousand  prisoners. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Monte  Notte,  the  first  of  Buonaparte^s  victories; 
eminently  displaying  that  truth  and  mathematical  certainty  of  combination, 
which  enabled  him  on  many  more  memorable  occasions,  even  when  his  forces 
were  inferior  in  numbers,  and  apparently  disunited  in  position,  suddenly  to  con- 
centrate them  and  defeat  his  enemy,  by  overpowering  him  on  the  very  point 
where  he  thought  himself  strongest.  He  had  accumulated  a  superior  force  on 
the  Austrian  centre,  and  destroyed  it,  while  Colli,  on  the  right,  and  Beaulieu 
himself,  on  the  left,  each  at  the  head  of  numerous  forces,  did  not  even  hear  of 
the  action  till  it  was  fought  and  won. 

In  consequence  of  the  success  at  Monte  Notte,  and  the  close  pursuit  of  the 
defeated  Austrians,  the  French  obtained  possession  of  Cairo,  which  placed 
them  on  that  side  of  the  Alps  which  slopes  towards  Lombardy,  and  where  the 
streams  from  these  mountains  run  to  join  the  Po. 

Beaulieu  had  advanced  .to  Voltri,  while  the  French  withdrew  to  unite  them- 
selves in  the  attack  upon  D'Argenteau.  He  had  now  to  retreat  northward  with 
•11  haste  to  Dego,  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Bormida,  in  order  to  resume  com- 
munication with  the  left  wing  of  his  anny,  consisting  chiefly  of^  Sardinians,  from 
which  he  was  now  nearly  separated  by  the  defeat  of  the  centre.  General 
Colli,  by  a  corresponding  movement  on  the  left,  occupied  Millesimo,  a  small 
town  about  nine  miles  from  De^o,  with  which  he  resumed  and  maintained  com- 
munication by  a  Inigade  stationed  on  the  heights  of  Biastro.  From  the  strength 
of  this  position,  though  his  forces  were  scarce  sufficiently  concentrated,  Beau- 
lieu hoped  to  maintain  his  ground  till  he  should  receive  supplies  firom  Lom- 
bardy, and  recover  the  consequences  of  the  defeat  at  Monte  Notte.  But 
the  antagonist  whom  he  had  in  front  had  no  purpose  of  permitting  him  such 
lespite. 

Determined  upon  a  general  attack  on  all  points  of  the  Austrian  position,  the 
French  umy  advanced  in  three  bodies  upon  a  space  of  four  leagues  in  extent. 
Augereau,  at  the  head  of  the  division  which  had  not  fought  at  Monte  Notte, 
advanced  on  the  left  against  Millesimo ;  the  centre,  under  Msssena,  directed 
themselves  upon  Dego,  by  the  vale  of  the  Bormida ;  the' right  wing,  commanded 
by  La  Harpe,  manoeuvred  on  the  right  of  all,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  Beau- 
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]ieu*9  left  flank.    Augereau  waa  the  first  who  came  m  contact  with  the  enemjr. 
He  attacked  General  Cdli  on  the  13th  April.     His  troopSf  emulous  of  the 
honour  acquired  by  their  companions,  behaved  with  great  bravery,  rushed  iipoa 
the  outposts  of  the  Sardinian  army  at  itlillesimo,  forced,  and  retained  poaseaskMi 
of  the  gorge  by  which  it  was  defended,  and  thus  separated  fi'om  the  Sardimao 
army  a  body  of  about  two  thousand  men,  under  the  Austrian  General  Provera, 
who  occupied  a  detached  eminence  called  Goasaria,  which  covered  the  extreme 
left  of  General  Colli's  position.     But  the  Austrian  showed  the  most  obettiiHite 
courage.    Although  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  he  threw  himself  into  the  ruin- 
ous castle  of  Oossaria,  which  crowned  the  eminence,  and  showed  a  disposition 
to  maintain  the  place  to  the  last ;  the  rather  that,  as  he  could  see^fix>m  the  tur- 
rets of  his  stronghold  the  Sardinian  troops,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated, 
preparing  to  fight  on  the  ensuing  day,  he  might  reasonably  hope  to  be  disengaged. 

Buonaparte  in  person  came  up;  and  seeing  the  necessity  of  dislodging  the 
en^my  from  this  strong  post,  ordered  three  successive  attacks  to  be  made  on  the 
castle.  Joubert,  at  Uie  head  of  one  of  the  attacking  columns,  had  actually, 
with  six  or  seven  others,  made  his  way  into  the  outworks,  when  he  was  struck 
down  by  a  wound  in  the  head.  General  Banal  and  Adjutant-general  Quenin 
fell,  each  at  the  head  of  the  column  which  he  commanded;  and  Buonaparte 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  obstinate  Provera  in  possession  of  the  castle  for  the 
night.  The  morning  of  the  14th  brought  a  different  scene.  Cont^iting  him- 
self with  blockading  the  castle  of  Cossaria,  Buonaparte  now  gave  battle  to 
General  Colli,  who  made  every  efibrt  to  relieve  it.  These  attempts  were  all  in 
vain.  He  was  defeated  and  cut  off  from  Beaulieu;  he  retired  as  well  as  he 
could  upon  Ceva,  leaving  to  his  &te  the  brave  General  Provera,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  at  discretion. 

On  the  same  day,  Massena,  with  the  centre,  attacked  the  heights  of  Biastro, 
being  the  point  of  communication  betwixt  BeauKeu  and  Colli,  while  La  Harpei 
having  crossed  the  Bormida,  where  the  stream  came  up  to  the  soldiers'  middle, 
attacked  in  front  and  in  flank  the  village  of  Dego,  where  the  Austrian  com- 
mander-in-cKief  was  stationed.  The  first  attack  was  completely  successfiil<— 
the  heights  of  Biastro  were  carried,  and  the  Piedmontese  routed.  The  assauk 
of  Dego  was  not  less  so,  although  after  a  harder  struggle.  Beaulieu  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  and  was  entirely  separated  from  the  Sardinians,  who  had 
hitherto  acted  in  combination  with  him.  The  defenders  of  Italy  now  retreated 
in  different  directions,  Colli  moving  westward  towards  Ceva,  while  Beauheu, 
closely  pursued  through  a  difiicult  country,  retired  upon  D^Aqui. 

Even  the  morning  after  the  victory,  it  was  nearly  wrested  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors.  A  fresh  division  of  Austrians,  who  had  evacuated  Voltri 
later  than  the  others,  and  were  approaching  to  form  a  junction  with  their  gen- 
eral, found  the  enemy  in  possession  of  Beaulieu's  position.  They  arrived  at 
Dego  like  men  who  had  been  led  astray,  and  were  no  doubt  surprised  at  findmg 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Yet  they  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  the  offen* 
sive,  and  by  a  brisk  attack  drove  out  the  enemy,  and  r^laced  the  Austrian 
eagles  in  the  viUage.  Ch-eat  alarm  was  occasioned  by  this  sudden  apparition; 
for  no  one  among  the  French  could  conceive  tlie  meaning  of  an  ahum  begin* 
ning  on  the  opposite  quarter  to  that  on  which  the  enemy  had  retreated,  and 
without  its  being  announced  from  the  out-posts  towards  D*A\iui. 

Buonaparte  hastily  marched  on  the  village.  The  Austrians  repeUed  two  at* 
tacks ;  at  the  third.  General  Lanusse,  afterwards  killed  in  Egypt,  put  his  hat 
upon  the  point  of  his  sword,  and  advancing  to  the  charge,  penetrated  into  the 
place.  Lannes  also,  afterwards  Duke  of  MontebeUo,  distinguished  himself  on 
the  same  occasion  by  courage  and  military  skill,  and  was  reconunended  by 
Buonaparte  to  the  Directory  for  promotion.  In  this  battle  of  Dego,  more  com- 
monly called  of  Millesimo,  the  Austro-Sardinian  army  lost  five  or  six  thousand 
man,  thirty  i>iece<t  of  cannoa,  with  a  great  quantity  of  baggage.     Besides,  Ike 
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AiMtmna  were  divided  firoin  the  Sardioians;  and  the  two  generala  began  to 
show,  not  only  that  their  forces  were  disunited,  but  that  they  themselves  were 
acting  upon  separate  motives ;  the  Sardinians  desiring  to  protect  Turin,  whereas 
the  movements  of  fieaulieu. seemed  still  directed  to  prevent  the  French  from 
entering  the  Milanese  territory. 

Leaving  a  sufficient  force  on  the  Bormida  to  keep  in  check  Beaulieu,  Buo- 
naparte now  turned  his  strength  against  Colli,  who,  overpowered^  and  without 
hopes  of  succour,  abandoned  his  Une  of  defence  near  Ceva,  and  retreated  to 
the  line  of  the  Tanaro. 

Napoleon  in  the  meantime  fix^  his  head-quarters  at  Ceva,  and  enjoyed  from 
the  heights  of  Montezemoto,  the  splendid  view  of  the  fertile  fields  of  Piedmont 
stretching  in  boundless  perspective  beneath  his  feet,  watered  by  the  Po,  the 
Tanaro,  and  a  thousand  other  streams  which  descend  from  the  Alps.  Before 
the  eyes  of  the  delighted  army  of  victors  lay  tlib  rich  expanse  like  a  promised 
laud ;  behind  them  was  the  wilderness  they  had  passed  ;-^not  indeed  a  desert  of 
barren  sand,  similar  to  that  in  which  the  Israelites  wandered,  but  a  huge  tract 
of  rocks  and  inaccessible  mountains,  crested  with  ice  and  snow,  seeming  by 
nature  designed  as  the  barrier  and  rampart  of  the  blessed  regions,  which  stretch- 
ed eastward  beneath  them.  We  can  sympathize  with  the  self-congratulation 
ef  tlie  General  who  had  surmounted  such  tremendous  obstacles  in  a  way  so 
unusual.  He  said  to  the  officers  around  him,  as  they  gazed  upon  this  magnifi- 
cent scen^,  ^^  Hannibal  took  the  Alps  by  storm.  We  have  succeeded  as  well  by 
turning  their  fiank.*' 

The  dispirited  army  of  Colli  was  attacked  at  Mondovi  during  his  retreat,  by 
two  corps  of  Buonaparte*s  army,  firom  two  different  points,  commanded  l^ 
Massena  and  Serrurier.  The  last  general,  the  Sardinian  repulsed  with  loss ; 
but  when  he  found  Massena,  in  the  meantime,  was  turning  the  left  of  his  line, 
and  that  he  was  thus  pressed  on  both  flanks,  his  situation  became  almost  des- 
perate. The  cavalry  of  the  Piedmontese  made  an  effi>rt  to  renew  the  combat, 
ror  a  time  they  -overpowered  and  drove  back  those  of  the  French ;  and  Gene- 
ral Stengel,  who  commanded  the  latter,  was  slain  in  attempting  to  get  them  into 
order.  But  the  desperate  valour  of  Murat,  unrivalled  perhaps  in  the  heady 
charge  of  cavalry  combat,  renewed  the  fortune  of  the  field ;  and  the  horse,  as 
well  as  the  infantry  of  CoUi's  array,  were  compelled  to  a  disastrous  retreat. 
The  defeat  was  decisive ;  and  the  Sardinians,  after  the  loss  of  the  best  of  their 
troops,  their  cannon,  baggage,  and  appointments,  and  being  now  totally  divided 
from  their  Austrian  allies,  uid  liable  to  be  overpowered  by  the  united  forces  of 
the  French  army,  had  no  longer  hopes  of  efiectually  covering  Turin.  Buo- 
naparte, pursuing  his  victory,  took  poasessipn  of  Cheraaco,  within  ten  leagues 
of  the  Piedmontese  capital. 

Thus  Fortune,  in  the  course  of  a  campaign  of  scarce  a  month,  placed  her 
fiivourite  in  full  possession  of  the  desired  road  to  Italy,  by  command  of  the 
mountain-passes,  which  had  been  invaded  and  conquered  with  so  much  military 
skill.  He  had  gained  three  battles  over  forces  far  superior  to  his  own ;  infficted 
on  the  enemy  a  loss  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pris- 
oners; taken  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  twenty-one  stand  of  colours;  re- 
duced to  inaction  the  Austrian  army;  almost  annilulated  that  of  Sardinia ;  and 
stood  in  fiill  communication  with  France  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alps, 
with  Italy  lying  open  before  him,  as  if  to  invite  his  invasion.  But  it  was  not 
evtti  with  such  laurels,  and  with  lacilities  which  now  presented  themselves  for 
the  aocomplishment  of  new  and  more  important  victories  upon  ajarger  scale, 
and  vrith  more  magnificent  results,  that  the  career  d  Buonaparte*s  earliest 
campaign  was  to  be  closed.  Tlie  head  of  the  royal  House  of  Savoy,  if  not  one 
of  the  moet  powerfiil,  still  one  of  the  roost  distinguished  in  Europe,  was  to  have 
the  melancholy  experience,  that  be  had  encountered  ^ith  the  Man  of  Destiny, 
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A8  be  Was  afterwards  proudly  called,  wbo,  for  a  time,  had  power,  in  the  emphatic 
phrase  of  Scripture,  ^^  to  bind  kings  with  chains,  and  nobles  with  fetters  of  iron." 

The  shattered  relics  of  the  Saidinian  army  had  fiillen  back,  or  rather  fled,  to 
within  two  leagues  of  Turin,  without  hope  of  being  again  able  to  make  an  effisc- 
tual  stand.     The  Sovereign  of  Sardinia,  Savoy,- and  Piedmont,  had  no  means 
of  preserving  his  capital,  nay,  his  existence  on  the  continent,  excepting  by  an 
ahnost  total  submission  to  the  will  of  the  victor.     Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
Victor  Amadous  the  Third  was  the  descendant  of  a  race  of  heroes,  who,  from 
the  peculiar  situation  of  their  territories,  as  constituting  a  neutral  ground  of 
great  strength  betwixt  France  and  the  Italian  possessions  of  Austria,  had  often 
been  called  on  to  play  a  part  in  the  general  affairs  of  Europe,  of  importance  far 
superior  to  that  which  their  condition  as  a  second-rate  power  could  otherwise 
have  demanded.     In  general,  they  had  compensated  their  inferiority  of  ibrc« 
by  an  ability  and  gallantry  which  did  them  the  highest  credit,  both  as  generals 
and  as  politicians ;  and  now  Piedmont  was  at  the  feet,  in  her  turn,  of  an  enemy 
weaker  in  numbers  than  her  own.     Besides  the  reflections  on  the  past  fame  of 
his  country,  the  present  humiliating  situation  of  the  King  was  rendered  more 
mortifying  by  the  state  of  his  family  connexions.    Victor  Amadous  was  the 
father-in-law  of  Monsieur  (by  right  Louis  XVIIL),  and  of  theComte  d^Artois 
(the  reigning  King  of  France).     He  had  received  his  sons-in-law  at  his  court 
at  Turin,  had  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  assembling  around  them  their 
forces,  consisting  of  the  emigrant  noblesse,  and  had  strained  all  the  power  he 
possessed,  and  in  many  instances  successfully,  to  withstand  both  the  artifices 
and  the  arms  of  the  French  Republicans.     And  now,  so  bom,  so  connected, 
and  with  such  principles,  he  was  condemned  to  sue  fbr  peace  on  any  terms 
which  might  be  dictated,  from  a  General  of  France  aged  twenty-six  years,  who, 
a  few  months  before,  was  desirous  of  an  appointment  in  the  artillery  service  of 
the  Grand  Seignor! 

An  armistice  was  requested  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  under  these  afflicting 
circumstances,  but  could  only  be  purchased  by  placing  two  of  his  strongest 
fortresses, — those  keys  of  the  Alps,  of  which  his  ancestors  had  long  been  the 
keepers, — Coni  andTortona,  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  thus  acknowledging 
that  he  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  armistice  was  agreed  on  at  Cherasco, 
but  commissioners  were  sent  by  the  King  to  Paris,  to  arrange  with  the  Direc- 
tory the  final  terms  of  peace.  These  were  such  as  victors  give  to  the  van- 
quished. 

Besides  the  fortresses  already  surrendered,  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  five  others  of  the  first  importance.  The  road  from 
France  to  Italy  was  to  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  French  armies ;  and  indeed 
the  king,  by  surrender  of  the  places  mentioned,  had  lost  the  power  of  inter- 
rupting their  progress.  He  was  to  break  off  every  species  of  alliance  and  con- 
nexion with  the  combined  powers  at  war  with  France,  and  become  bound  not 
to  entertain  at  his  court,  or  in  his  service,  any  French  emigrants  whatsoever, 
or  any  of  their  connexions ;  nor  was  an  exception  even  ma^e  in  favour  of  bis 
own  two  daughters.  In  short,  the  surrender  was  absolute.  Victor  Amadetn 
exhibited  the  utmost  reluctance  to  subscribe  this  treaty,  and  did  not  long  sur- 
vive it.  His  son  succeeded  in  name  to  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont ;  but  the  for- 
tresses and  passes,  which  had  rendered  him  a  prince  of  some  importance,  were, 
excepting  Turin,  and  one  or  two  of  minor  consequence,  aH  surrendered  into 
the  han£  of  the  French. 

Viewing  this  treaty  with  Sardinia  as  the  close  of  the  Piedmontese  campaign, 
we  pause  to  consider  the  character  which  Buonaparte  displayed  at  that  period. 
The  talents  as  a  general  which  he  had  exhibited,  were  of  the  very  first  ordef . 
There  was  no  disconnexion  in  his  objects,  they  were  all  attained  by  the  very 
means  he  proposed,  and  the  success  was  impoved  to  the  utmost.     A  different 
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conduct  ueuaUy  cbaracteiizefl  those  who  stumUe  unexpeotedly  on  vktonyvoHher 
by  good  fortune  or  by  the  valour  of  their  troops.  When  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunity occurs  to  such  leaders,  they  are  nearly  ta  much  embarrassed  by  it  fis  by  a 
defeat.  But  Buonaparte,  who  had  foreseen  the  result  of  each  operation  by  his 
tf«gacity,  stood  also  prepared  to  make  the  most  of  the  advantages  which  might 
be  derived  from  it. 

His  style  in  addressing  the  Convention  was,  at  this  period,  more  modest  and 
simple,  and  therefore  more  impressive,  than  the  figurative  and  bombastic  style 
which  he  afterwards  used  in  his  bulletius.  His  self-opinion,  perhaps,  was  not 
risen  so  high  as  to  permit  him  to  use  the  sesquipedalian  words  and  violent 
metaphors,  to  which  he  afterwards  seems  to  have  given  a  preference.  We 
may  remark  also,  that  the  young  victor  was  honourably  anxious  to  secure  for 
■uch  officers  as  distinguisbed  themselves,  the  preferment  which  their  services 
entitled  them  to.  He  urges  the  promotion  of  Iiis  brethren  in  arms  in  aknost 
every  one  of  his  despatches,^ — a  conduct  not  only  just  and  generous,  but  also 
highly  pobtic.  Were  his  recommendations  successful,  tlieir  General  had  the 
gratitude  due  for  the  benefit ;  were  they  overlooked,  thanks  equally  belonged  to 
him  for  his  good  wishes,  and  the  resentment  for  the  slight  attached  itself  to  the 
government,  who  did  not  give  efifect  to  them. 

If  Buonaparte  spoke  simply  and  modestly  on  his  own  achievements,  the  bom- 
hast  which  he  spared  was  liberally  dealt  out  to  the  Convention  by  an  orator 
named  Daubermesnil,  who  invokes  all  bards,  from  Tyrtasus  and  Ossian  down 
to  the  author  of  the  Marseillois  hymn — aU  painters,  from  Apelles  to  David — all 
musicians,  from  Orpheus  to  the  author  of  the  Cluxnt  du  da^ari^  to  sing,  {taint, 
and  compose  music,  upon  the  achievements  of  the  General  and  Army  of  Italy. 

With  better  taste,  a  medal  of  Buonaparte  was  struck  in  the  character  of  the 
Conqueror  of  the  battle  of  Monte  Notte.  The  face  is  extremely  thin,  with 
lank  hair,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  fleshy  square  countenance  exhibited  on  his 
later  coins.  On  the  reverse.  Victory,  bearing  a  palm  branch,  a  wreath  of  laurel, 
and  a  naked  sword,  is  seen  flying  over  the  Alps.  This  medal  we  notice  as  tlie 
first  of  the  splendid  series  which  records  the  victories  and  honours  of  Napoleon, 
and  which  was  designed  by  Denon  as  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of  his  pals-on. 


CHAPTER  .XXI- 

FuMerprogress  fffihe  Frentk  Armif  under  Bwmaparte — He  crosses  the  Po^ 
at  PlacMxa^  m  1th  May.— Battle  of  Lodi  takes  place  on  the  1(XA,  mi 
which  the  French  are  victorwus. — Remarks  on  Napoleon's  Tactics  in  this 
celebrated  AdUm. — fVench  take  possession  of  Crenuma  and  PwnghiUme. — 
MUan  deserted  by  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  and  his  Duchess. — Buonaparte 
ea^s  Milan  on  the  HthMap — General  situation  <f  the  ItaUan  States  at  this 
period. — Napoleon  u^Ucts  fines  upon  the  ntutral  and  unqf  ending  States  of 
Parma  and  Modena^  and  ettorts  the  surrender  if  some  if  their  finest  Pic" 
lures. — Remarks  i^mni  this  noed  procedure. 

Thb  ardent  dispoation  of  Buonaparte  did  not  long  permit  him  to  rest  after 
the  advantages  wUch  he  had  secured.  He  had  gazed  on  Italy  with  an  eagle's 
eye ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  ere  stooping  on  her  with  the  wing,  and 
pouncing  on  her  with  the  talons,  of  the  kiag  of  birds. 

A  general  with  less  extraordinary  talent  would  perhape  have  thought  it  suffi- 
cient to  have  obtained  poaBession  of  Piedmont,  revolutionizing  its  government 
18  the  French  had  done  that  of  Holland,  and  would  have  awaited  fresh  supplies 
•Bd  reinforcements  from  France  before  advancing  to  fartlier  and  mor^  distant 
conquests,  and  leaving  the  Alps  under  the  dominion  of  a  hostile,  though  for  the 
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present  &  tabdued  and  disanned  monarchy.     But  Buonaparte  had  studied  the 
campaign  of  Villars  in  these  regions,  and  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  by  that  gen- 
eral's hesitation  to  advance  bolSy  into  Italy,  after  the  victories  which  the  Marshal 
de  Coigni  had  obtained  at  Parma  and  Ghiastalla,  that  the  enemy  had  been  ^laUed 
to  assemble  an  accumulating  force,  before  which  the  French  were  compelled 
to  retreat     He  determined,  therefore,  to  give  the  Republic  of  Venice,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  other  States  in  Italy,  no  time  to  muster  forces, 
and  take  a  decided  part,  as  they  were  likely  to  do,  to  oppose  a  French  ifnraflaon. 
Their  terror  and  surprise  could  not  fail  to  be  increased  by  a  sudden  imiptiofi; 
while  months,  weeks,  even  days  of  consideration,  might  t^ord  those  States,  at- 
tached as  the  rulers  must  be  to  their  ancient  oligarchical  forms  of  government, 
time  and  composure  to  assume  arms  to  maintain  them.     A  speedy  resolution 
was  the  more  necessary,  as  Austria,  alarmed  for  her  Italian  possessions,  iraa 
about  to  make  every  effort  for  their  defence.     Orders  had  already  been  seat 
by  the  Aulic  Council  of  War  to  detach  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  under 
Wurmser,  from  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy.     These  were 
to  be  strengthened  by  other  reinforcements  from  the  interior,  and  by  such  forces 
as  could  be  raised  in  the  mountainous  district  of  the  Tyrol,  which  furnishes  per- 
haps the  most  experienced  and  most  formidable  sharp-shooters  in  the  world. 
The  whole  was  to  be  united  to  the  fragments  of  Beaulieu's  defeated  troops.    If 
suflered  to  form  a  junction,  and  arrange  their  plans  for  attack  or  defence,  nn 
army,  of  force  so  superior  to  the  French  in  numbers,  veterans  in  discipline, 
and  commanded  by  a  general  like  Wurmser,  was  likely  to  prevent  all  the  advan- 
tages which  the  French  might  gain  by  a  sudden  irruption,  ere  an  opposition  so 
formidable  was  collected  and  organized.     But  the  daring  scheme  which  Napo> 
leon  contemplated,  corresponding  to  the  genius  of  him  who  had  formed  it, 
required  to  be  executed  with  caution,  united  with  secrecy  and  celerity.    These 
were  tlie  more  necessary,  as,  although  the  thanks  of  tlie  French  government 
had  been  voted  to  the  Army  of  Italy  five  times  in  the  course  of  a  month,  yel 
the  Directory,  alarmed  at  the  more  doubtfol  state  of  hostilities  upon  the  Rhine, 
had  turned  their  exertions  chiefly  in  that  direction ;  and,  trusting  to  the  skill  of 
their  General,  and  the  courage  of  his  troops,  had  not  transmitted  recruits  and 
supplies  upon  the  scale  necessary  for  the  great  undertakings  which  he  meditated. 
But  Italiam — IlaUam  !* — ^the  idea  of  penetrating  into  a  country  so  guarded  and 
defended  by  nature,  *as  well  as  by  military  skill,  the  consciousness  of  having 
surmounted  obstacles  of  a  nature  so  extraordinary,  and  the  hope  that  they  were 
approaching  the  reward  of  so  many  labours — above  all,  their  full  confidence  in 
a  leader,  who  seemed  to  have  bound  Victory  to  his  standard — ^made  the  8<^dieni 
follow  their  general,  without  counting  their  own  deficiencies,  or  the  enemy^a 
numbers. 

To  encourage  this  ardour,  Buonaparte  circulated  an  address,  in  which,  com- 
plimenting the  army  on  the  victories  they  had  gained,  he  desired  them  at  the 
same  time  to  consider  nothing  as  won  so  long  as  the  Austrians  held  Milan,  and 
while  the  ashes  of  those  who  had  conquered  the  Tarquins  were  ^iled  by  the 
presence  of  the  assassins  of  Basseville.  It  would  appear  that  classical  allusions 
are  either  familiar  to  the  French  soldiers,  or  that,  without  being  more  learned 
than  others  of  their  rank,  they  are  pleased  with  being  supposed  to  understand 
Ihem.  They  probably  considered  the  oratory  of  their  great  leader  as  soldier-like 
words,  and  words  of  exceeding  good  command.  The  Eng^sh  soldier,  addressed 
in  such  flights  of  eloquence,  would  either  have  laughed  at  them,  or  supposed 
that  he  had  got  a  crazed  play-actor  put  over  him,  instead  of  a  general.  But 
tliere  is  this  peculiar  trait  in  the  French  character,  that  they  are  willing  to  take 
everything  of  a  complimentary  kind  in  the  manner  in  Which  it  seems  to  be 

'  *  Italiam,  Tlaliam !  primiia  oonclamat  Achatet ; 

f  tmliun  «oeil«  ougiio  clamore,  aalutaau 
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meant.  They  appear  to  have  made  that  bargain  with  themselves  on  manj 
points,  which  the  audience  usually  do  in  a  theatre, — ^to  accept  of  the  appearance 
of  things  lor  the  reality.  They  never  inquire  whether  a  triumphal  arch  is  of 
stone  or  of  wood;  whether  a  scutcheon  is  of  solid  metal,  or  only  gilt;  or 
whether  a  speech,  of  which  the  tendency  is  flattering  to  their  national  vanity, 
contains  genuine  eloquence,  or  only  tumid  extravagance. 

All  thoughts  were  therefore  turned  to  Italy.  The  fortress  of  Tortona  was 
surrendered  to  the  French  by  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  Buonaparte's  head-quarters 
were  fixed  there.  Massena  concentrated  another  part  of  the  army  at  Alexan- 
dria, menacing  Milan,  and  threatening,  by  the  passage  of  the  Po,  to  invade  the 
territories  belonging  to  Austria  on  the  northern  bank  of  that  river.  As  Buona- 
IMirte  himself  ol^rved,  tlie  passage  of  a  great  river  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
operations  in  modem  war ;  and  Beaulieu  had  collected  his  forces  to  cover  Mi- 
lan, and  prevent  the  French,  if  possible,  from  crossing  the  Po.  But,  in  order 
to  avert  the  dangerous  consequences  of  attempting  to  force  his  passage  on  the 
river,  defended  by  a  formidable  enemy  in  front,  Buonaparte's  subtle  genius  had 
already  prepared  the  means  for  deceiving  the  old  Austrian  respecting  his  in- 
tended operations. 

Valenza  appeared  to  be  the  point  of  passage  proposed  by  the  French ;  it  is 
one  of  those  fortressei^  which  cover  the  eastern  frontier  of  Piedmont,  and  is 
situated  upon  the  river  Po.  During  the  conferences  previous  to  the  armistice 
d  the  Cherasco,  Buonaparte  had  thrown  out  hints  as  if  he  were  particularly 
desirous  to  be  possessed  of  this  place,  and  it  was  actually  stipulated  in  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  that  the  French  should  occupy  it  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  their 
passage  over  the  river.  Beaulieu  did  not  fail  to  learn  what  had  passed,  which 
coinciding  Mrith  his  own  ideas  of  tbd  rout  by  which  Buonaparte  meant  to  ad^ 
vance  upon  Milan,  he  hastened  to  concentrate  his  army  on  the  opposite  bank, 
at  a  place  called  Valeggio,  about  eighteen  miles  fi^m  Valenasa,  the  point  near 
which  he  expected  the  attempt  to  be  made,  and  from  whioh  he  could  move 
easily  in  any  direction  towards  the  river,  before  the  French  could  send  over  any 
considerable  force.  Massena  also  countenanced  this  report,  and  riveted  the 
attention  of  the  Austrians  on  Valenza,  by  pushing  strong  reconnoitring  parties 
from  Alexandria  in  the  direction  of  that  fortress.  Besides,  Beaulieu  luid  him- 
self crossed  the  Po  at  this  place,  and,  like  all  men  of  routine,  (for  such  he 
was,  though  a  brave  and  approved  soldier,)  he  was  always  apt  to  suppose  that 
the  same  reasons  which  directed  himself,  must  needs  seem  equally  convincing 
to  others.  In  almost  all  delicate  affiurs,  persons  of  ordinary  talents  are  misled 
by  their  incapacity  to  comprehend,  that  men  of  another  disposition  will  be 
likely  to  view  circumstances,  and  act  upon  principles,  with  an  eye  and  opinion 
very  different  from  their  own. 

But  the  reports  which  induced  the  Austrian  general  to  take  the  position  at 
Valeggio,  arose  out  of  a  stratagem  of  war.  It  was  never  Buonaparte's  inten- 
tion to  cross  the  Po  at  Valenza.  The  proposal  was  a  feint  to  draw  Beaulieu's 
attention  to  that  point,  wliile  the  French  accomplished  the  desired  passage  at  Pla- 
cenza,  nearly  fifl^  miles  lower  down  the  river  tiian  Valeggio,  where  their  subtle 
Genera]  had  induced  the  Austrians  to  take  up  their  line  of  defence.  Marching 
for  this  purpose  with  incredible  celerity,  Buonaparte,  on  the  7th  of  May,  assem- 
bled his  forces  at  Placenza,  when  their  presence  was  least  expected,  and  where 
there  were  none  to  defend  the  opposite  bank,  except  two  or  three  squadrons  of 
Austrians,  stationed  there  merely  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring.  General 
Andreossi  (for  namea  distinguished  during  these  dreadful  wars  begin  to  rise 
on  the  namitive,  as  the  stare  glimmer  out  on  the  horizon)  commanded  an  ad- 
vanced guard  of  five  hundred  men.  They  had  to  pass  in  the  common  ferry- 
boats, and  the  crossing  required  nearly  half  an  hour;  so  that  the  difficulty,  or 
father  impoesibility,  of  achieving  the  operation,  had  they  been  seriously  opposed^ 
appears  to  demonstration.    Colonel  Lannea  threW  himself  ashore  first  with  a 
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body  of  grena^ers,  and  speedil}!;  dispersed  the  Austrian  hussars,  who  attemptedf 
to  resist  their  landing.  The  vanguard  having  thus  opened  the  passage,  the 
other  divisions  of  the  army  were  enabled  to  cross  in  succession,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  days  the  whole  were  in  the  Milanese  territory,  and  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Po.  The  mihtary  mamBUvres,  by  means  of  which  Buonaparte 
achieved,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  an  operation  of  so  much  consequeAoe, 
and  which,  with<)ut  such  address  as  he  displayed,  mast  have  been  attended  with 
great  loss,  and  risk  of  failure,  have  often  been  considered  as  among  his  most 
masterly  movements. 

BeauHeu,  informed  too  late  of  the  real  plans  of  the  French  general,  nk>ved 
his  advanced  guard,  composed  of  the  division  of  Greneral  Liptay,  from  Valeggio 
towards  the  Po,  in  the  direction  of  Placenza.  But  here  also  the  alert  genial 
of  the  French  had  been  too  rapid  in  his  movements  for  the  aged  German.  Buo- 
naparte had  no  intention  to  wait  an  attack  from  the  enemy  with  such  a  nver  as 
the  Po  in  his  rear^  which  he  had  no  means  of  recrossing  if  the  day  should  go 
against  him ;  so  that  a  defeat,  or  even  a  material  check,  would  have  enduD- 
gered  the  total  loss  of  his  army.  He  was,  therefore,  pushing  forward  in  order 
to  gain  ground  on  which  to  manoeuvre,  and  tlie  advanced  divisions  of  the  two 
armies  met  at  a  village  called  Fombio,  not  far  from  Casal,  on  the  8th  of  May. 
The  Austrians  threw  themselves  into  the  place,  fortified  and  manned  the  stee- 
ples, and  whatever  posts  else  could  be  made  effectual  for  defence,  and  reckoned 
upon  defending  themselves  there  until  the  main  body  of  Beaulieu^s  army  should 
come  up  to  support  them.  But  they  were  unable  to  sustain  the  vivacity  of  the 
French  onset,  to  which  so  many  successive  victories  had  now  given  a  double 
impulse.  The  village  was  carried  at  the  bayonet's  point ;  the  Austrians  lost 
their  cannon,  and  left  behind  one^third  of  their  men,  in  slain,  wounded,  and 
prisoners.  The  wreck  pf  Liptay*s  division  saved  themselves  by  crossmg  the 
Adda  at  Pizzighitone,  while  Uiey  protected  their  retreat  by  a  hasty  defence  of 
that  fortress. 

Another  body  of  Austrians  having  advanced  from  Casal,  to  support,  it  may 
be  supposed,  the  division  of  Liptay,  occasioned  a  great  loss  to  the  French  army 
in  the  person  of  a  very  promising  officer.  This  was  Genera]  La  Harpe,  highfy 
respected  and  trusted  by  Buonaparte,  and  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Piedmont.  Hearing  the  alarm  given  by  the  outposts,  when  the  Aus- 
trian patroles  came  in  contact  with  them.  La  Harpe  rode  out  to  satisfy  himself 
concerning  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  attacking  party.  On  his  return  to 
his  own  troops,  they  mistook  him  and  his  attendants  for  the  enemy,  fired  upon, 
and  killed  him.  He  was  a  Swiss  by  birth,  and  had  been  compelled  to  leave  his 
country  on  account  of  his  democratical  opinions ;  a  grenadier,  says  Buonaparte, 
in  stature  and  in  courage,  but  of  a  restless  disposition.  The  soldiers,  with  the 
superstition  belonging  to  their  profession,  remarked,  that  during  the  battle  of 
Fombio,  on  the  day  before,  he  was  less  animated  than  usual,  as  if  an  obscure 
sense  of  his  approaching  fate  already  overwhelmed  him. 

The  Austrian  regiment  of  cavalry  which  occasioned  this  loss,  after  some 
skirmishing,  was  content  to  escape  to  Lodi,  a  point  upon  which  Beaulieu  was 
again  collecting  his  scattered  forces,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  Milan,  by  pro- 
tecting the  line  of  the  Adda. 

The  passage  of  the  Po,*'  said  Buonaparte,  in  his  report  to  the  Directory, 

had  been  expected  to  prove  the  most  bold  and  difficult  manceuvre  of  the 
campaign,  nor  did  we  expect  to  have  an  action  of  more  vivacity  than  that  of 
Dego.  But  we  have  now  to  recount  the  battle  of  Lodi."  As  the  conqueror 
deservedly  congratulated  himself  on  this  hard-won  victory,  and  as  it  has  become 
in  a  manner  especially  connected  with  his  name  and  military  character,  we 
must,  according  to  our  plan,  be  somewhat  minute  in  our  details  respecting  it. 

The  Adda,^  a  hxge  and  deep  river,  though  fordable  at  some  places  and  in 
some  seasons,  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Mikuiese,  rising  and  joining  tlie  Po  at 
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Pizsisfaitone ;  so  that^  if  the  few  places  at  which  it  can  be  crossed  are  fortified 
or  defended,  it  fonns  a  line  covering  all  the  Milanese  territory  to  the  eastward, 
from  any  force  approaching  from  the  direction  of  Piedmont.  This  line  Beau- 
lien  proposed  to  make  good  against  the  victor  before  whom  he  had  so  often 
retreated,  and  be  conjectured  (on  this  occasion  rightly)  that,  to  prosecute  his 
victory  by  marching  upon  Milan,  Buonaparte  would  first  desire  to  dislodge  the 
covering  army  fixun  the  line  of  the  Adda,  as  he  could  not  safely  advance  to 
the  capital  of  Lombardy,  leaving  the  enemy  in  possession  of  such  a  defensive 
line  upon  their  flank.  He  also  conjectured  that  this  attempt  would  be  made 
at  Lodi. 

This  is  a  large  town,  containing  twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  It  has  old 
Gothic  walls,  but  its  chief  defence  consists  in  the  river  Adda,  which  flows 
through  it,  and  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  about  five  hundred  feet  in  length. 
When  BeauHeu,  after  the  afiair  of  Fombio,  evacuated  Casal,  he  retreated  to 
this  place  with  about  ten  thousand  men.  The  rest  of  his  army  was  directed 
upon  Milan  and  Cassano,  a  town  situated,  like  Lodi,  upon  the  Adda. 

Buonoparte  calculated  that,  if  he  could  accomplish  the  passage  of  the  Adda 
at  Lodi,  he  might  overtake  and  disperse  the  remainder  of  Beaulieu's  army, 
without  allowing  the  veteran  time  to  concentrate  them  fei  farther  resistance  in 
Milan,  or  even  for  rallying  under  the  walls  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Mantua. 
The  judgment  of  the  French  General  was  in  war  not  more  remarkable  for 
seizing  the  most  advantageous  moment  of  attack,  than  for  availing  himself  to  the 
very  uttermost  of  victory  when  obtained.  The  quick-sighted  faculty  and  power 
of  instant  decision  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him,  had,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, provided  beforehand  for  the  consequences  of  the  victory  ere  it  was  yet 
won,  and  left  no  room  fi>r  doubt  or  hesitation  when  his  hopes  had  become  cer- 
tainties. We  have  already  remarked,  that  there  have  been  many  commanders, 
who,  after  an  accidental  victory,  are  so  much  at  a  loss  what  is  next  to  be  done, 
that  while  they  are  hesitating,  the  golden  moments  pass  away  unimproved ; 
but  Buonaparte  knew  as  well  how  to  use,  as  how  to  obtain  advantages. 

Upon  the  10th  day  of  May,  attended  by  his  best  generals,  and  heading  the 
choicest  of  his  troops.  Napoleon  pressed  forward  towards  Lodi.  About  a 
league  from  Casal,  he  encountered  the  Austrian  rear-guard,  who  had  been  left, 
it  would  appear,  at  too  great  a  distance  firom  their  main  body.  The  French 
had  no  difficulty  in  driving  these  troops  before  them  into  the  town  of  Lodi,  which 
was  but  slightly  defended  by  the  few  soldiers  whom  Beaulieu  had  left  on  the 
western  or  right  side  of  the  Adda.  He  had  also  neglected  to  destroy  llie 
bridge,  although  he  ought  rather  to  have  supported  a  defence  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  (for  which  the  Umn  afforded  many  facilities,)  till  the  purpose  of 
destruction  was  completed,  than  have  allowed  it  to  exist.  If  his  rear-guard 
had  been  actually  stationed  in  Lodi,  instead  of  being  so  far  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  body,  they  might,  by  a  protracted  resistance  from  the  old  walls  and  hoiwes, 
have  given  time  for  this  necessary  act  of  demolition. 

But  though  the  bridge  was  left  standing,  it  was  swept  by  twenty  or  thirty 
Austrian  pieces  of  artillery,  whose  thunders  menaced  death  to  any  who  should 
attempt  that  pass  of  peril.  The  French,  with  great  alertness,  got  as  many  guns 
in  position  on  the  left  bank,  and  answered  this  tremendous  fire  with  equal  spirit. 
During  this  cannonade,  Buonaparte  threw  himself  personally  amongst  the  fire, 
in  order  to  station  two  guns  loaded  with  grape-shot  in  such  a  position,  as  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  any  one  to  approach  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  or 
destroying  the  bridge;  and  then  calmly  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
desperate  attempt. 

His  cavalry  was  directed  to  cross,  if  possible,  at  a  place  where  the  Adda  was 
aaid  to  be  fordable, — a  task  which  they  accomplished  with  difficulty.  Mean- 
time Napoleon  observed  that  the  Austrian  line  of  infantry  was  thrown  consid- 
erably behind  tlie  batteries  of  artillery  which  they  supported,  in  order  that  tlicy 
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migfat  have  the  advantage  of  a  bending  slope  of  ground^  which  afforded 
shelter  from  the  French  fire.     He,  therefore,  drew  up  a  close  column  of  three 
thousand  grenadiers,  protected  fi-om  the  artillery  of  the  Austrians  by  the  'walls 
and  houses  of  the  town,  and  yet  considerably  nearer  to  the  enemy's  Ime  of  gnus 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Adda  than  were  their  own  infantry,  which  ou^ht  to 
have  protected  them.    The  column  of  grenadiers,  thus  secured,  waited  in  com- 
parative safety,  until  the  appearance  of  the  French  cavalry,  who  had  crossed  the 
ford,  began  to  disquiet  the  fiank  of  the  Austrians.  This  was  the  critical  momeiil 
which  Buonaparte  expected.     A  single  word  of  command  wheeled  the  head  of 
the  column  of  grenadiers  to  the  left,  and  placed  it  on  the  perilous  bridge.     The 
word  was  given  to  advance,  and  they  rushed  on  with  loud  shouts  of  Vine  la  12e- 
pMiquel  But  their  appearance  upon  the  bridge  was  the  signal  for  a  redoubled 
shower  of  grape-shot,  while,  fi'om  the  windows  of  the  houses  on  the  left  side  of 
the  river,  the  soldiers  who  occupied  them  poured  volley  after  volley  of  orasketiy 
on  the  thick  column,  as  it  endeavoured  to  force  its  way  over  the  long  bridge. 
At  one  time  the  French  grenadiers,  unable  to  sustain  this  dreadful  storm,  ap- 
peared for  an  instant  to  hesitate.  But  Berthier,  the  chief  of  Buonaparte's  stafi^ 
with  Massena,  L'AUemagne,  and  Corvini,  hurried  to  the  head  of  the  coluaiD, 
and  by  their  presence  and  gallantry  renewed  the  resolution  of  the  sddiers,  who 
now  poured  across  the  bridge.    The  Austrians  had  but  one  resource  left;  to 
rush  on  the  French  with  the  bayonet,  and  kill,  or  drive  back  into  the  Adda, 
those  who  had  forced  their  passage,  before  they  could  deploy  into  hne,  or  re- 
ceive support  from  their  comrades,  who  were  still  filing  along  the  bridge.     But 
the  opportunity  was  neglected,  either  because  the  troops,  who  should  have  exe- 
cuted the  manceuvre,  had  been,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  withdrawn  too  far 
from  the  river;  or  because  the  soldiery,  as  happens  when  they  repose  too  much 
confidence  in  a  strong  position,  became  panic-struck  when  they  saw  it  unex- 
pectedly carried.     Or  it  may  be,  that  General  Beaulieu,  so  old  and  so  unfortu- 
nate, hjad  somewhat  lost  tliat  energy  and  presence  of  mind  which  the  critical 
moment  demanded.     Whatever  was  the  cause,  the  French  rushed  on  the  artil- 
lerymen, from  whose  fire  they  had  lately  suffered  so  tremendously,  and,  unsup- 
ported as  they  were,  had  little  difficulty  in  bayoneting  them. 

The  Austrian  army  now  completely  gave  way,  and  lost  in  their  retreat,  an- 
noyed as  it  was  by  the  French  cavalry,  upwards  of  twenty  guns,  a  thousand 
prisoners,  and  perhaps  two  thousand  more  wounded  and  slain. 

Such  was  the  famous  passage  of  the  Bridge  of  Lodi;  achieved  with  such 
skill  and  gallantry,  as  gave  the  victor  the  same  character  for  fearless  intrepidity, 
and  practical  talent  in  actual  battle,  which  the  former  part  of  the  campaign  had 
gained  him  as  a  most  able  tactician. 

Yet  this  action,  though  successful,  has  been  severely  criticised  by  those  who 
desire  to  derogate  from  Buonaparte's  military  talents.  It  has  been  said,  that  he 
might  have  passed  over  a  body  of  infantry  at  the  same  ford  where  the  cavalry 
had  crossed;  and  that  thus,  by  manoBuvring  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  he  might 
have  compelled  the  Austrians  to  evacuate  their  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Adda,  without  hazarding  an  attack  upon  their  front,  which  could  not  but  cost 
the  assailants  very  dearly. 

Buonaparte  had  perhaps  this  objection  in  his  recollection  when  he  states,  that 
the  column  of  grenadiers  were  so  judiciously  sheltered  from  the  fire  until  the 
moment  when  their  wheel  to  the  left  brought  them  on  the  bridge,  that  they  only 
lost  two  hundred  men  during  the  storm  of  the  passage.  We  cannot  but  sup- 
pose, that  this  is  a  very  mitigated  account  of  the  actual  loss  of  the  French  army. 
So  slight  a  loss  is  not  to  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  horrors  of  the  battle,  as 
he  himself  detailed  them  in  his  despatches;  nor  with  the  conclusion,  in  which 
he  mentions,  that  of  the  sharp  contests  which  the  Army  of  Italy  had  to  sustain 
during  the  campaign,  none  was  to  be  compared  with  that  "  terrible  passage  of 
the  Bridge  of  Lodi." 
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Id  fact,  as  we  may  take  occasion  to  prove  hereafter,  the  Memoranda  of  the 
great  General,  dictated  to  his  officers  at  Saint  Helena,  have  a  little  too  much 
the  character  of  his  original  bulletins;  and,  while  they  show  a  considerable  dis- 
position to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  the  fury  of  the  conffict, 
and  the  exertions  of  courage  by  which  the  victory  was  attuned,  shew  a  natural 
inconsistency,  from  the  obvious  wish  to  diminish  the  loss  which  was  its  unavoid- 
able price. 

But  admitfting  that  the  loss  of  the  French  had  been  greater  on  this  occasion 
than  their  General  cared  to  recollect  or  acknowled^  his  military  conduct 
seems  not  the  less  justifiable. 

Buonaparte  appears  to  have  had  two  objects  b  view  in  this  daring  exploit 
The  first  was,  to  unprove  and  increase  the  terror  into  which  his  previous  suc- 
cesses had  thrown  the  Austrians,  and  to  impress  on  them  the  conviction,  that 
DO  position,  however  strong,  was  able  to  protect  them  against  the  audacity  and 
talent  of  the  French.  This  discouraging  feeling,  exemplified  by  so  many  de- 
feats, and  now  by  one  in  circumstances  where  the  Austrians  appeared  to  have 
every  advantage,  it  was  natural  to  suppose,  would  hurry  Beaulieu's  retreat,  in- 
duce him  to  renounce  all  subsequent  attempts  to  cover  Milan,  and  rather  to 
reunite  the  fragments  of  his  army,  particularly  that  part  of  Liptay^s  division, 
which,  after  b^g  defeated  at  Fombio,  had  thrown  themselves  into  Pizzig^- 
tone.  I'o  have  manoeuvred  slowly  and  cautiously,  would  not  have  struck  that 
terror  and  confusion  which  was  ins{Hred  by  the  desperate  attack  on  the  position 
%i  Lodi.  In  this  point  the  victor  perfectly  succeeded;  for  Beaulieu,  after  his 
misadventure,  drew  off  without  any  fiuther  attempt  to  protect  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Lombardy,  and  threw  himself  upon  Mantua,  with  the  intention  of  covering 
that  strong  fortress,  and  at  the  same  time  of  sheltering  under  it  the  remains  of 
his  army,  until  he  could  form  a  junction  with  the  forces  which  Wurmser  was 
bringing  to  his  assistance  from  the  Rhine. 

Buonaparte  himself  has  pointed  out  a  second  object,  m  which  he  was  less 
successful.  He  had  hoped  the  rapid  surprise  of  the  Bridge  of  Lodi  might  en- 
able him  to  overtake  or  intercept  the  rest  of  Beaulieu's  army,  which,  as  we 
have  said,  had  retreated  by  Cassano.  He  failed,  indeed,  in  this  object;  for 
these  forces  also  made  their  way  into  the  Mantuan  territory,  and  joined  Beau- 
lieu,  whoj  by  crossing  the  classical  Mincio,  placed  another  strong  line  of  mili- 
tary defence  betwixt  him  and  his  victor.  But  the  prospect  of  intercepting  and 
destroying  so  large  a  force,  was  worth  the  risk  he  encountered  at  Lodi,  espe- 
cially talong  into  view  the  spirit  which  his  army  had  acquired  from  a  long  train 
of  victory,  together  with  the  discouragement  which  had  crept  into  the  Austrian 
ranks  from  a  uniform  series  of  defeats. 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  in  considering  the  necessity  of  forcing  the 
bridge  of  Lodi,  that  the  ford  over  the  Adda  was  crossed  with  difficulty  even  by 
the  cavalry,  and  that  when  once  separated  by  the  river,  the  communication  be- 
tween the  main  army  and  the  detachment  of  infantry,  (which  his  censors  say 
Napoleon  should  have  sent  across  in  tiie  same  manner,)  being  in  a  great  degree 
interrupted,  the  latter  might  have  been  exposed  to  losses,  from  which  Buona- 
parte, situated  as  he  was  on  the  right  bank,  could  have  had  no  means  oi  pro- 
tecting them. 

Leaving  the  discussion  of  what  might  have  been,  to  trace  that  which  actually 

look  place,  tiie  French  cavalry  pursued  the  retreating  Austrians  as  fiir  as  Cre- 
mona, of  which  they  took  possession.     Pizzighitone  was  obliged  to  capitulate, 
4he  garrison  being  cut  off"  from  all  possibilty  of  succour.     About  five  hundred 
jirisoners  surrendered  in  that  fortress;  the  rest  of  Liptay's  division,  and  other  . 
Austrian  corps,  could  no  otherwise  escape,  than  by  throwing  themselves  into  . 
the  Venetian  territory. 

It  was  at  this  time  tliat  Buonaparte  had  some  conversation  with  an  old  Hun- 
garian officer  made  prisoner  in  one  of  the  actions,  whom  he  met  with  at  a  bi- 
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fooac  by  chance,  and  who  did  not  knoir  him.  The  ▼eterali's  language  was  a 
ciffioua  commentary  on  the  whole  campaign;  nay,  upon  Buonaparte's  general 
ayatem  of  warfare,  which  appeared  so  extraordinary  to  those  who  had  long  prac- 
tised the  art  on  more  formal  principles.  ^^  Things  are  going  on  as  ill  and  as 
irregularly  as  possible,"  said  the  old  martinet.  ^^  The  French  have  got  a  young 
general,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  regular  rules  of  war;  he  ia  sometimes  on  cor 
fix>nt,  sometimes  on  the  flank,  sometimes  on  the  rear.  There  is  no  supporting 
such  a  gross  violation  of  rules."  This  scMnewhat  resembles  the  charge  which 
foreign  tactitians  have  brought  against  the  English,  that  they  gamed  victories 
by  continuing,  with  their  insular  ignorance  and  obstinacy,  to  fight  on,  long  after 
the  period  when,  if  they  had  known  the  rules  of  war,  they  ought  to  have  con- 
sidered themselves  as  completely  defeated. 

A  peculiar  circumstance  is  worth  mentioning.  The  French  soldiers  had  a 
mode  at  that  time  of  amusing  themselves,  by  conferring  an  imaginary  rank  upc» 
their  generals,  when  they  had  done  some  remarkable  exploit.  They  showed 
their  sense  of  the  bravery  displayed  by  Buonaparte  at  the  Battle  of  Lodi,  by 
creating  him  a  corporal ;  and  by  this  phrase,  of  the  Little  Corporal,  he  was 
distingmahed  in  the  intrigues  formed  against  him,  as  well  as  those  which  were 
carri^  on  in  his  fiivour;  in  the  language  of  George  Cadoudal,  who  laid  a  scheme 
for  assassinating  him,  and 'in  the  secret  consultation  of  the  old  soldiers  juid 
others,  who  arranged  his  return  from  Elba. 

We  are  now  to  turn  for  a  time  from  war  to  its  consequences,  which  possess 
an  interest  of  a  nature  different  from  the  military  events  we  have  been  detailing. 
The  movements  which  had  taken  place  since  the  King  of  Sardinia's  defeat, 
had  struck  terror  into  the  government  of  Milan,  and  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand, by  whom  Austrian  Lombardy  was  governed.  But  while  Beaulieu  did 
his  best  to  cover  the  capital  by  force  of  arms,  the  measures  resorted  to  by 
the  government  w^e  rather  of  a  devotional  than  warlike  character.  Proces- 
sions were  made,  relics  exposed,  and  rites  resorted  to,  which  the  Catholic  re- 
hgion  prescribes  as  an  appeal  to  Heaven  in  great  national  calamities.  But  the 
saints  they  invoked  were  deaf  or  impotent ;  for  the  passage  of  the  bridge  of 
Lodi,  and  Beaulieu's  subsequent  retreat  to  Mantua,  led  no  possibility  of  de- 
fending Milan.  The  Archduke  and  his  Duchess  immediately  left  Milan,  fol- 
lowed by  a  small  retinue,  and  leaving  only  a  moderate  force  in  the  citadel, 
which  was  not  in  a  very  defensible  condition.  Their  carriages  passed  tlirough 
a  large  crowd  which  filled  the  streets.  As  they  moved  slowly  along,  the  royal 
pair  were  observed  to  shed  natural  tears,  at  leaving  the  capital  of  these  princely 
possessions  of  their  house.  The  people  observed  a  profound  silence,  only 
broken  by  low  whispers.  They  showed  neither  joy  nor  sorrow  at  the  event 
which  was  passing-^-all  thoughts  were  bent  in  anxious  anticipation  upon  what 
was  to  happen  next. 

When  the  Archduke  had  departed,  the  restraint  which  his  presence  had  im- 
posed from  habit  and  sentiment,  as  much  as  from  fear  of  his  authority,  was  of 
course  removed,  and  many  of  the  Milanese  citizens  began,  with  real  or  affected 
zeal  for  republicanism,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  reception  of  the  French. 
The  three-coloured  cockade  was  at  first  timidly  assumed;  but  the  example 
being  shown,  it  seemed  as  if  these  emblems  had  fallen  like  snow  into  tM  capa 
and  hats  of  the  multitude.  The  imperial  arms  were  removed  from  the  pubhc 
buildings,  and  a  placard  was  put  on  the  palace  of  the  government  with  an  in- 
scription— ^^  This  house  is  to  be  let — apply  for  the  keys  to  tlie  French  Com- 
missioner Salicetti."  The  nobles  hastened  to  lay  aside  their  armorial  bearings,  , 
their  servants'  liveries,^  and  other  badges  of  aristocracy.  Meantime  the  magis- 
trates caused  order  to  be  maintained  in  the  town,  by  regular  patroles  of  the 
burgher  guard.  A  deputation  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Milan  was  sent  to 
the  victorious  General  with  offers  of  fiill  submission,  since  there  was  no  longer 
room  for  resistance,  or  for  standing  upon  terms. 
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On  the  14tii  of  May,  Buonaparte  made  his  pubfic  entry  into  Milanvunder  a 
triumphal  arch  prepared  for  the  occasion,  which  he  traversed,  surroun<fod  by  has 
guards,  and  todc  up  his  residence  in  the  arch-episcopal  palace.  The  same  evening 
a  splendid  entertainment  was  given,  and  the  Tree  of  Liberty,  (of  which  the  am- 
tocrats  observed,  that  it  was  a  bare  pole  without  either  leaves  or  fruit,  roots  or 
branches,)  was  erected  with  great  form  in  the  principal  square.  All  this  af> 
fectadon  of  popular  joy  did  not  disarm  the  purpose  of  the  Fr«ich  general,  to 
make  Milan  contribute  to  the  relief  of  his  army.  He  imposed  upon  the  place 
a  requisition  of  twenty  millions  of  tivres,  but  offered  to  accept  of  goods  of  any 
sort  in  kind,  and  at  a  rateable  valuation ;  /or  ft  may  be  easily  si^^posed  Uiat 
specie,  the  representative  of  value,  must  be  scarce  in  a  city  circumstanced  as 
Milan  was.  The  public  funds  of  every  description,  even  those  dedicated  to  the 
support  of  hospitals,  went  into  the  French  military  chest;  the  church-phite  was 
seized  as  part  of  the  requisition ;  and,  when  all  this  was  done,  the  citizens  were 
burthened  with  the  charge  of  finding  rations  for  fifteen  thousand  men  daily, 
by  which  force  the  citadel,  with  its  Austrian  garrison,  was  instanUy  to  be 
blockaded. 

While  Lombardy  sufiered  much,  the  neighbouring  countries  were  not  spared. 
The  reader  must  be  aware,  that  for  more  than  a  century  Italy  had  been  silently 
declining  into  that,  state  of  inactivity  which  succeeds  great  exertion,  as  a  rapid 
and  furious  blaze  sinks  down  into  exhaustion  and  ashes.  The  keen  judgment 
of  Napoleon  had  seen,  that  the  geographical  shape  of  Italy,  though  presenting 
m  many  respects  advantages  for  a  great  and  commercial  nation,  offored  this 
main  impediment  to  its  separate  existence  as  one  independent  state,  that  its 
length  being  too  great  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  there  was  no  point  sufficiently 
central  to  preserve  the  due  influence  of  a  metropolis  in  relation  to  its  extreme 
northern  and  southern  provinces ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Naples  and  Lom- 
bardy being  locally  so  far  divided,  and  differing  in  climate,  habits,  and  the  va- 
riety of  temper  winch  climate  and  habits  produce,  oould  hardly  be  united  under 
the  same  government.  From  these  causes  Italy  was,  afler  the  demolition  of 
the  great  Roman  Empire,  early  broken  up  into  different  subdivisions,  which, 
more  civilized  than  the  rest  of  Europe  at  the  time,  attracted  in  various  degrees 
the  attention  of  mankind;  and  at  length,  from  the  sacerdotal  power  of  Rome, 
the  wealth  and  extensive  commerce  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  th^  taste  and  splen- 
doui  of  Florence,  and  the  ancient  fame  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  became 
of  importance  much  over-proportioned  to  their  actual  extent  of  territory.  But 
this  time  had  passed  away,  and  the  Italian  States,  rich  in  remembrances.  Were 
now  comparatively  poor  in  point  of  immediate  consequence  in  the  scale  of  na-* 
tions.  They  retained  their  oligarchical  or  monarchical  forms  and  constitutions^ 
as  in  the  more  vigorous  state  of  their  existence,  but  appeared  to  have  lost  tfaeif 
energies  both  for  good  and  evil.  The  proud  and  jealous  love  which  each  Italian 
used  to  bear  towards  his  own  province  was  much  abated ;  the  jealousy  of  th^ 
factions  which  divided  most  of  their  states,  and  induced  the  citizens  to  hazard 
their  own  death  or  exile  in  the  most  trifling  party  quarrel,  had  subsided  into 
that  calm,  selfish  indifference,  which  disregards  public  interests  of  all  kinds. 
They  were  ill  governed,  in  so  fkr  as  their  rulers  neglected  all  means  of  benefiting 
the  subjects  or  improving  the  country;  and  they  were  thus  far  well-governed^ 
that,  sofUihed  by  the  civilization  of  the  times,  and  perhaps  by  a  tacit  sense  of 
their  own  weakness,  their  rulers  had  ceased,  in  a  great  measure,  to  exercise 
with  severity  the  despotic  powers  with  which  they  were  in  many  cases  invested, 
though  they  continued  to  be  the  cause  of  petty  vexations,  to  which  the  natives 
had  become  callous.  The  Vatican  slept  like  a  volcano,  which  had  exhausted 
its  thunders ;  and  Venice,  the  most  jealous  and  cruel  of  oligarchies,  was  noW 
shutting  her  wearied  eyes,  and  closing  her  ears,  against  informers  and  spies  of 
state.  The  Italian  States  stood,  therefoA  like  a  brotherhood  of  old  trees,  de- 
cayed at  heart  and  root,  but  still  making^^ome  show  of  branches  and  leaves, 
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until  the  French  invaakm  radied  down,  like  the  iHmlwind  wliieh  lays  tiiem 
pf€strate. 

In  the  relations  between  France  and  Italy,  it  must  be  observed  that  two  of 
the,  most  considerable  of  these  States,  Tuscany  and  Venice,  were  actuallj  in 
league  with  the  former  country,  having  acknowledged  the  repuUic,  and  done 
no&ng  to  deserve  the  chastisement  of  her  armies.  Others  nught  be  lersMd 
neutral,  not  having  perhaps  deemed  themselves  of  consequence  sufiicient  to 
take  part  in  the  quarrel  of  the  coalesced  powers  against  France.  The  Pope 
had  given  offence  by  the  afiair  of  BasseviUe,  and  the  encouragement  which  his 
countenance  afforded  to  the  noA-conibrming  clergy  of  France.  But  excepting 
Naples  and  Austrian  Lombardy,  no  State  in  Italy  could  be  exactly  said  to  be 
at  open  war  with  the  new  republic.  Buonaparte  was  det«mined,  however, 
that  this  should  make  no  difference  in  his  mode  of  treating  them. 

The  first  of  these  slumbering  potentates  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  was 
the  Duke  of  Parma.  This  pet^  sovereign,  even  before  Buonaparte  entered 
Milan,  bad  deprecated  the  victor's  wrath;  and  although  neither  an  adherent  of 
the  coalition,  nor  at  war  with  France,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  purchase  an 
armistice  by  heavy  sacrifices.  He  paid  a  tribute  of  two  millions  of  livres,  be- 
sides fiimishing  horses  and  provisions  to  a  large  amount,  and  agreeing  to  deliver 
up  twenty  of  Uie  finest  paintings  in  his  cabinet,  to  be  chosen  by  Uie  Filpch 
General. 

The  next  of  these  sufferers  was  the  Duke  of  Modena.  This  Prince  was  a 
man  of  moderate*  abilities;  his  business  was  hoarding  money,  and  his  pleasure 
consisted  in  nailing  up,  with  his  own  princely  hands,  the  tapestry  which  orna- 
mented churches  on  days  of  high  holidav;  fitxn  which  he  acquired  the  nick- 
name of  the  royal  upholsterer.  But  his  bnrth  was  illustrious  as  the  descendant 
of  that  celebrated  hero  of  Este,  the  patron  of  Tasso  and  of  Ariosto;  and  his 
alliance  was  no  less  splendid,  having  married  the  sister  of  the  unfiHtunate  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  of  Joseph  the  Second:  then  his  daughter  was  married  to  the 
Arch-Duke  Ferdinand,  the  Governor  of  Milan.  NotwithsUnding  his  double 
connexion  with  the  Imperial  family,  the  principality  of  Modena  was  so  small 
that  he  might  have  be^  passed  over  as  scarce  worthy  of  notice,  but  for  the 
temptation  of  his  treasures,  fai  the  works  of  art,  as  wdl  as  in  specie.  On  the 
approach  of  a  cdlumn  of  the  French  army  to  Modena,  the  Duke  fled  fiom  his 
capital,  but  sent  his  brother,  the  Chevalier  d^Este,  to  capitulate  with  Napolton. 

It  might  have  been  urged  in  his  favour,  that  he  was  no  avowed  partner  in  the 
t^oalition;  but  Buonaparte  took  for  granted  his  goodwill  towards  bis  brother-in- 
law  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  esteemed  it  a  crime  deserving  atonement. 
Indeed  it  was  one  which  had  not  been  proved  by  any  open  action,  but  neither 
t;ould  it  admit  of  being  disproved.  The  Duke  was  therefore  obliged  to  purchase 
ithe  privilege  of  neutrality,  and  to  expiate  his  supposed  good  inclination  for  the 
house  of  Austria.  Five  millions  and  a  half  of  French  livres,  with  large  con- 
tributions in  provisions  and  accoutrements,  perhaps  cost  the  Duke  of  Modena 
more  anxious  thoughts  than  he  had  bestowed  on  the  misfortunes  uf  his  imperial 
relatives. 

To  levy  on  obnoxious  states  or  princes  the  means  of  paying  or  accommo- 
dating troops,  would  have  been  only  what  has  been  practised  by  victors  in  all 
ages.  But  an  exaction  of  a  new  kind  was  now  for  the  first  time  ir^posed  on 
these  Italiaii  Princes.  The  Duke  of  Modena,  like  the  Duke  of  Parma,  was 
compelled  to  surrender  twenty  of  his  choicest  pictures,  to  be  selected  at  the 
tshoice  of  the  French  General,  and  the  persons  of  taste  with  whom  he  might 
advise.  This  was  the  first  time  that  a  demand  of  this  nature  had  been  made 
m  modem  times  in  a  public  and  avowed  manner,  and  we  must  pause  to  con* 
aider  the  motives  and  justice  of  such,  a  requisition. 

Hitherto,  works  of  art  had  been  considered  as  sacred,  even  during  the  ut- 
most extremities  of  war.    They  w#e  judged  to  be  the  property,  not  so  much 
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ni  the  nation  or  individuaJs  who  happened  to  poeeeM  them,  as  of  the  ehriliied 
world  in  general,  who  were  supposed  to  have  a  common  interest  in  these  pro* 
ductions,  which,  if  exposed  to  become  the  ordinary  spmls  of  war,  could  hardljr 
escape  damage  or  destruction.  To  take  a  strong  example  of  forbearance, 
Frederick  of  Prussia  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  fine  arts,  and  no  scrupu- 
lous investigator  of  the  rights  conferred  by  conquest,  but  rather  disposed  to 
*  stretch  them  to  the  uttermost  Yet  when  he  obtained  possession  o£  Dresden 
under  circumstances  of  high  irritation,  Frederick  respected  the  valuable  galle- 
ry, cabinets,  and  museums  of  the  capital  of  Saxony,  and  preserved  their  contents 
inviolate,  as  a  species  of  property  whidi  could  no^  and  ought  not,  to  Mi  within 
the  rights  of  a  conqueror.  He  considered  the  Elector  as  only  the  keeper  of 
the  gallery;  andj^garded  the  articles  which  it  contained  as  belonging  to  tiie 
civilized  world  at  large. 

There  are  persons  who  demand  the  cause  of  this  distinction,  and  require  to 
know  why  works  of  art,  the  value  of  which  is  created  solely  by  the  opinion  of 
those  who  pretend  to  understand  them,  and  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  merely 
imaginary,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  lawyers,  a  mere  pretium  t^ecHonU^  should 
be  exempted  from  that  martial  law  which  disposes  at  pleasure  of  the  real  prop- 
erty of  the  vanquished. 

b  might  easily  be  sliown  in  reply,  that  the  respect  due  to  genius  of  the  high- 
est order,  attaches  with  a  sort  of  religious  zeal  to  the  objects  of  our  admiration 
in  the  fine  arts,  and  renders  it  a  species  of  sacrilege  to  subject  them  to  the 
cliances  of  war.  It  has  besides  already  been  hinted,  that  these  ch^-d'oravres 
being  readily  liable  to  damage,  scarcely  admitting  of  being  repaired,  and  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  being  replaced,  tl^oir  existence  is  hazarded  by  rendering  them 
the  objects  of  removal,  according  to  the  fluctuation  of  victory. 

But  it  is  surely  sufficient  to  say,  that  wherever  the  progress  of  civilization  has 
introduced  rules  to  qualify  and  soften  the  extremities  of  war,  these  should  be 
strictly  adhered  to.  In  the  rudest  ages  of  society,  man  avails  himself  of  the 
right  of  the  strongest  in  the  fullest  extent.  The  victor  of  the  Sandwich  Ishisds 
devours  his  enemy — the  North  American  Indian  tortures  him  to  death — almost 
all  savage  tribes  render  their  prisoners  slaves,  and  sell  them  as  such.  As  soci* 
ety  advances,  these  inhumanities  Ml  out  of  practice ;  and  It  is  unnecessary  to 
add,  that,  as  the  victorious  general  deserves  honourable  mention  in  history,  who,' 
by^s  clemency)  relaxes  in  any  respect  the  rigorous  laws  of  conquest,  so  he 
muS  be  censured  in  proportion,  whose  conduct  tends  to  retrograde  towards  the 
brutal  violence  of  primitive  hostility. 

Buonaparte  cannot  be  exempted  firom  this  censure.   He,  as  the  willing  agent 
of  the  Directory  under  whose  commands  he  acted,  had  resolved  to  disregard, 
the  neutrality  wliich  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  attaching  to  the  produc- 
tions of  the  fine  arts,  and,  for  the  first  time,  had  determined  to  view  them  as 
the  spoils  of  conquest.     The  motive  is  more  easily  discovered  than  justified. 

In  the  reign  of  Terror  and  Equality,  the  fine  arts,  with  everjrthing  connected 
with  cultivated  feelings,  had  been  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  Republican  character ;  and,  like  the  successful  fanatics  of  England,  and 
the  first  enthusiastic  votaries  of  the  Koran,  tlie  true  Sans  Culottes  were  disposed 
to  esteem  a  taste  which  could  not  generally  exist  without  a  previous  superior 
education,  as  something  aristocratic,  and  alien  from  the  imaginary  standard  of 
equality,  to  which  it  was  their  purpose  to  lower  all  the  exertions  of  intellect,  as 
well  as  the  possession  of  property.  Palaces  were  therefore  destroyed,  and 
monuments  broken  to  pieces. 

But  this  brutal  prejudice,  with  the  other  attempts  of  these  firantic  democrats 
to  bri':g  back  the  world  to  a  state  of  barbarism,  equally  in  moral  and  in  general 
feeling,  was  discarded  at  the  fall  of  the  Jacobin  authority.  Those  wbo  suc- 
ceeded to  the  government,  exerted  themselves  laudably  in  endeavouring  rather 
to  excite  men's  minds  to  a  love  of  those  studies  and  tastes,  which  are  ever  found 
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any  rfncera  and  manly  love  of  tho  arts,  though  this  was  ao  much  talked  of  in 
France  at  the  time.  It  must,  on  the  contrary,  he  ascribed  to  the  art  and  aon- 
bition  of  the  Directory  who  ordered,  and  the  General  who  obeyed ;  both  of 
whom,  being  sensible  that  the  national  vanity  would  be  flattered  by  this  qiecies 
of  tribute,  hastened  to  secure  it  an  ample  gratification.  Buonaparte,  in  parti- 
eular,  was  at  least  sufficiently  aware,  that,  with  however  little  purity  of  taste 
the  Parisians  might  look  upon  these  exquisite  productions,  they  woidd  be  sn^ 
ficiently  alive  to  the  recollection,  that,  being  deemed  by  all  dvifized  people  the 
most  admirable  specimens  in  the  world,  the  valour  of  the  French  armies,  and 
the  skill  of  their  unrivalled  general,  had  sent  them  to  adorn  the  metropolis  of 
France ;  and  might  hope,  that  once  brought  to  the  prime  city  of  the  Great  Na- 
tion, such  chef-d'(BUvres  could  not  again  be  subject  to  danger  by  transportatkxi, 
but  must  remain  there,  fixed  as  household  gods,  for  the  admiration  of  posterity. 
So  hoped,  as  we  have  seen,  the  victor  himself;  and  doubtless  with  the  proud 
anticipation,  that  in  fiiture  ages  the  recollection  of  himself,  and  of  his  deeds^ 
must  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  admiration  which  the  Museum,  ordained 
and  enriched  by  him,  was  calculated  to  produce. 

But  art  and  ambition  are  apt  to  estimate  the  advantages  of  a  fiivourite  meas- 
ure somewhat  too  hastily.  By  this  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  hitherto 
acknowledged  and  acted  upon,  the  French  degraded  their  own  character,  and 
excited  the  strongest  prejudice  against  their  rapacity  among  the  Italians,  whoee 
sense  of  injury  was  in  proportion  to  the  value  which  they  set  upon  those  splen- 
did works,  and  to  the  dishonour  which  they  felt  at  being  fordbly  deprived  of 
them*  Their  lamentations  were  almost  like  those  of  Micah  the  Ephraimite, 
when  robbed  of  ^^  the  graven  image,  and  the  Teraphim,  and  the  Ephod,  and  the 
molten  image,*'  by  the  armed  and  overbearing  Danites — ^^  Ye  have  taken  away 
my  gods  that  I  have  made,  and  what  have  I  more  ?" 

Again,  by  this  unjust  proceeding,  Buonaparte  prepared  for  France  and  her 
capital  the  severe  moral  lesson  inflicted  upon  her  by  the  allies  in  1815.  Vic^ 
tory  has  wings  as  well  as  Riches;  and  the  abuse  of  conquest,  as  of  wealth, 
becomes  fi-equently  the  source  of  bitter  retribution.  Had  the  paintings  of  Cor- 
reggio,  and  other  great  masters,  been  left  undisturbed  in  the  custody  of  their  true 
owners,  there  could  not  have  been  room,  at  an  after  period,  when  looking 
around  the  Liouvre,  for  the  reflection,  ^^  Here  once  were  disposed  the  treasures 
of  art,  which,  won  by  violence,  were  lost  by  defeat" 
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numn^Buotu^mie  resigns^  and  ike  Directory  gwe  vp  the  p<nni, — Insmrrte- 
Hen  againH  the  French  at  Pana—cnuhedr—and  the  Leaders  ehot^AUo  ai 
the  bnperud  Firfe  and  Lugo,  qvetted  and  punished  m  the  same  way.— Be- 
feetums.—Austrians  drfeaied  at  Borghetto,  and  retreat  behind  the  Adige.— 
Buonaparte  narrowly  escapes  being  made  Prisoner  at  Valeggio^—Mantum 
blockaded.— Verona  oceu^  by  the  French.^King  ofNe^  secedes  from 
Austria.— Arndsti^  purchased  by  the  Pope.— The  NeutnxJ^  rf  T\iscany 
tiolated,  and  Legh43m  ocatpied  by  the  French  Troops.r—VieiM  of  Bsona- 
parU  respecting  the  BeoohUionixing  of  Italy— He  ten^^orizes.— Conduct  rf 
the  Austrian  Gooemment  at  this  Crisis.— Beauiieu  dis]^acedi  and  succeeded 
by  Wvrmser.— Buonaparte  sits  down  before  Mantua. 

^  Oooupmio  Milan,  and  conqueror  in  so  many  battles,  Buonaparte  might  be 
JMtly  considered  as  in  absolute  possession  of  Lombardy,  while  the  broken 
wtcee  of  Beauiieu  bad  been  compelled  to  retreat  under  that  sole  lemaioing 
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Inilwark  of  tiie«Aittti4an  power,  Ae  atrpiigfbrtraM  of  Msiitiia,  wiiero  they  ndgbt 
await  such  rapport  as  should  be  detached  to  them  through  the  T3Frol,  but  could 
undertake  no  oSSensiye  operations.  To  secure  his  position,  the  Austrian  general 
had  occupied  the  line  formed  by  the  Mincio,  his  left  flank  resting  upon  Mantua, 
his  right  upon  Pescbiera,  a  Venetian  dty  and  fortress,  but  of  which  he  had  taken 
pOHsession,  against  the  reclanwtion  of  the  Venetian  government,  who  were  de- 
sirous of  obsenring  a  neutrality  between  such  powerftil  belligerents,  not  perhaps 
altogether  aware  how  far  the  victor,  in  so  dreadful  a  strife,  might  be  disposed 
to  neglect  the  general  law  of  nations.  The  Austrian  defence  on  the  right  was 
prolonged  by  the  Lago  di  GKiarda,  a  Urge  lake  out  of  which  the  Mincio  flows, 
and  which,  running  thirty-five  miles  nor&ward  into  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol, 
maintained  uninterrupted  Beaulieu's  communication  with  Germany. 

Buonaparte  in  the  meantime  permitted  his  Ibrees  only  the  repose  of  four  or 
five  days,  ere  he  again  aummoned  them  to  active  exertion.  He  called  on  them 
to  visit  the  Capitol,  there  to  re-establish  (he  ought  to  have  said  to  carrp  away) 
the  statues  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  and  to  change,  or  rather  renovate, 
the  destinies  of  the  finest  district  of  Europe.  But  while  thus  engaged,  he  re- 
ceived orders  from  Paris  respecting  his  fhrther  proceedings,  which  must  have 
served  to  convince  him  that  att  j^  personal  enemies,  all  who  doubted  and 
feared  him,  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  Austrian  ranks. 

The  Directory  theroaelves  had  begun  to  suspect  the  prudence  <^  suffering  the 
whole  harvest  of  success  which  Italy  afibrded,  to  be  reaped  by  the  adventurous 
and  haughty  charactef  who  had  first  thrust  in  the  sickle.  They  perhaps  felt 
already  an  instinctive  distrust  of  the  waxing  influence,  which  was  destined  one 
day  to  overpower  their  own.  Under  some  such  impression,  they  resolved  to 
ffivide  the  army  of  Italy  betwixt  Buonaparte  and  Kellermann,  directing  the  former 
general  to  pass  the  Po,  and  advance  southward  on  Rome  and  Naples,  with 
twenty  thoqsand  men ;  while  Kellermann,  with  the  other  moiety  of  the  Italian 
army,  shouki  press  the  siege  of  Mantua,  and  make  head  against  the  Austrians. 

This  was  taking  Buonaparte's  victory  out  of  his  grasp ;  and  he  resented  the 
proposal  accordingly,  by  transmitting  his  resignation,  and  declining  to  have 
any  concern  in  the  loss  of  his  army,  and  the  fruits  of  his  conquests.  He  af- 
firmed, that  Kellermann,  with  an  army  reduced  to  twenty  thousand  men,  could 
not  face  Beaulieu,  but  would  be  qpeedily  driven  out  of  Lombardy;  and  that,  in 
consequence,  the  army  which  advanced  southward  would  be  overwhelmed  and 
destroyed.  One  bad  general,  he  said,  was  better  than  two.  good  ones.  The 
Directory  must  have  perceived  from  such  a  reply,  the  firm  and  inflexible  nature 
of  the  man  they  had  made  the  leader  of  their  annies,  but  they  dared  not,  such 
was  his  reputation,  proceed  in  the  plan  they  had  formed  for  the  diminution  <^  his 
power ;  and  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Revolution,  the  executive  gov 
emment  of  France  was  compelled  to  give  way  to  a  successfiil  general,  ami 
adopt  his  viciws  instead  of  their  own.  The  campaign  was  left  to  lus  sole  man- 
agement ;  he  obtained  an  ascendancy  which  he  too^  admirable  care  not  to  re- 
Imquish,  and  it  became  the  only  task  of  the  Directory,  so  far  as  Italy  was  c<m- 
cemed,  to  study  phrases  for  intimating  their  approbation  of  the  young  general's 
measures. 

Whatever  were  the  ultimate  designs  of  Buonaparte  against  Rome,  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  suspend  them  until  he  should  be  bee  from  all  danger  of  the  Aus- 
trians, by  the  final  defoat  of  Beauheu.  For  this  object,  he  directed  the  divisions 
of  lus  army  towards  the  right  bank  of  the  Mincio,  with  a  view  of  once  more 
foicbg  Beaulieu's  position,  after  having  taken  precautions  for  Uockading  the 
citadel  (^  Milan,  where  the  Austrians  stu  held  out,  and  for  guarding  Pavia  and 
other  points,  wliich  appeared  necessary  to  secure  his  conquests. 

Napoleon  himself  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Lodi,  upon  the  24th  of  May. 
But  he  was  scarcely  arrive-J  there,  when  he  received  the  alarming  intelligence, 
that  the  city  of  Pavia,  with  all  the  suirounding  districts,  wore  in  arms  in  his 
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rear ;  diat  tbe  tocan  was  ringii^  in  every  village,  and  tibat  news  were 
that  the  Prince  of  Goody's  army,  united  with  a  strong  Austrian  force,  bad 
soended  from  the  Tyrol  into  Italy.  Some  commotions  bad  shown  themsrives 
in  Milan,  and  the  Austrian  garrison  there  made  demonstrations  towards  fiivour- 
ing  the  insurrection  in  Pavia,  where  the  insurgents  were  completely  successfel, 
and  had  made  prisoners  a  French  corps  of  three  hundred  men. 

Buonaparte  represents  these  disturbances  as  effected  by  Austrian  agents; 
but  he  had  formeriy  assured  us,  that  the  Italians  took  little  interest  in  the  fate 
of  their  German  masters.  The  truth  is,  that,  having  entered  Italy  with  the 
most  flattering  assurances  of  observing  respect  for  pubfic  and  private  pit^serty, 
the  French  had  disgrusted  the  inhabitants,  by  exacting  the  contributiotts  which 
they  had  imposed  on  the  country  with  great  severity."  As  Catholics,  tbe  Italians 
were  also  disgusted  with  the  open  indignities  thrown  on  the  places  and  objects 
of  puMic  worship,  as  well  as  on  the  persons  and  character  of  their  priests.* 

The  nobles  and  the  clergy  naturally  saw  their  ruin  in  the  success  of  the 
French;  and  the  lower  classes  joined  them  for  the  time,  from  dislike  to 
foreigners,  love  of  national  independence,  resentment  of  the  exacticms  made, 
and  the  acts  of  sacrilege  committed  by  the  ultramontane  invaders.  About 
thirty  thousand  insurgents  were  in  arms ;  but  having  no  regular  forces  on  which 
to  rest  as  a  rallying  point,  they  were  ill  calculated  to  endure  the  rapid  aseatik 
of  the  disciplined  French. 

Buonaparte,  anxious  to  extinguish  a  flame  so  formidable,  instantly  returned 
from  Lodi  to  Milan,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  division,  tdok  order  for  the  safety 
of  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  and  moved  next  morning  towards  Pavia,  the  centre 
of  the  insurrection.  The  village  of  Benasco,  which  was  defended  against 
Lannes,  was  taken  by  storm,  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  place 
plundered  and  burnt.  Napoleon  himself  arrived  before  Pavia,  blew  the  gates 
open  with  his  cannon,  dispersed  with  ease  the  half-armed  insurgents^  and  caused 
the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  to  be  put  to  death,  for  having  attempted  to  defend 
the  independence  of  their  country.  He  then  seized  on  the  persons  of  many  in- 
habitants, and  sent  them  to  Paris  as  hostages  for  the  subjection  of  their  fellow- 
citizens. 

The  French  general  published  a  proclamation  in  the  Republican  style,  in 
which  he  reproaches  the  insurgents  for  presuming  to  use  arms  in  defence  of 
their  country,  and  menaces  with  fire  and  sword  whatever  individuals  should  in 
future  prosecute  the  same  daring  course.  He  made  his  threat  good  some  weeks 
aflerwards,  when  a  similar  insurrection  took  place  in  those  districts  called  the 
Imperial  fiefe,  and  still  later,  when  an  effort  at  resistance  was  attempted  in  the 
town  of  Lugo.  On  both  occasions,  the  leaders  of  the  armed  inhabitants  were 
tried  by  a  military  commission,  condemned,  and  shot.  On  the  last,  indeed,  to 
revenge  the  defeat  sustained  by  a  squadron  of  French  dragoons,  Lugo  was  t^ken 
by  storm,  pillaged,  burnt,  and  the  men  put  to  the  sword;  while  some  credit 
seems  to  be  taken  by  Buonaparte  in  his  despatches,  for  the  clemency  of  the 
French,  which  spared  the  women  and  children. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  account  of  these  severities,  without  contrasting 
tbem  with  the  opinions  professed  on  other  occasions,  both  by  the  republican  and 
imperial  governments  of  France.  The  first  of  these  exclaimed  as  at  an  un- 
heard-of cruelty,  when  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  his  celebrated  proclamation, 
threatened  to  treat  as  a  brigand  every  Frenchman,  not  being  a  soldier,  whom 
be  should  find  under  arms,  and  to  destroy  such  villages  as  should  ofier  resistance 
to  the  invading  army.     The  French  at  that  time  considered  with  justice,  that, 

--  -  II  -  m  -  I  T  -      I  I    I  ■  "" 

*  It  has  been  alleged,  that  in  a  farce  exhibited  on  the  public  ataffe  by  authority  of  Buonapartei 
the  Pope  was  introduced  in  his  pontifical  dress.  This,  which  could  not  be  looked  on  as  less  thm 
sacrilege  br  a  Catholic  population,  does  not  accord  with  the  genenl  condact  of  Buonaparte.  See* 
bowover,  Tiibkau  de$  vrtmUrtt  Gucrret  dt  BwmaparU*  Paris,  1815.  par  Lie  Chevalier  Mechuttd 
de  ViUellc,  p.  41.  .         t  i— 
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if  lliere  18  one  duty  more  holy  than  another,  it  is  that  which  calls  on  men  to  de- 
fend their  native  country  acfainet  invasion.  Napoleon,  being  emperor,  was  of 
the  same  opinion  in  the  years  1813  and  1814,  when  the  allies  entered  the 
French  territories,  and  when,  in  various  proclamations,  he  called  on  the  inhab- 
itants to  rise  against  the  invaders  with  the  implements  of  their  ordinary  labour 
when  they  had  no  better  arms,  and  ^*  to  shoot  a  foreigner  as  they  would  a  wolf." 
It  would  be  difiicttlt  to  reconcile  these  invitations  with  the  cruel  vengeance  taken 
on  the  town  of  Lugo,  for  observing  a  line  of  cdnduct  which,  in  similar  circum- 
atanf^,  Buonaparte  so  keenly  and  earnestly  recommended  to  those  whom  for- 
tune had  made  his  own  subjects. 

The  brief  insurrection  of  Pavia  suppressed  by  these  severities,  Buonaparte 
once  more  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  strong  position  of  the  Austrians,  with  the 
purpose  of  reducing  Beauiieu  to  a  more  decided  state  of  disability,  before  he 
executed  the  tlveatened  vengeance  of  the  RepuMic  on  the  Sovereign  P<mtiff. 
For  this  purpose  he  advanced  to  Brescia,  and  manoeuvred  in  such  a  manner  as 
induced  Beauiieu,  whom  repeated  surprises  of  the  same  kind  had  not  put  upon 
his  guard,  to  believe,  that  either  the  French  general  intended  to  attempt  the 
passage  of  the  Mincio  at  the  small  but  strong  town  of  Peschiera,  where  tliat 
river  issues  from  the  Lago  di  Guarda,  or  else  that,  marching  northward  along 
the  eastem  bank,  he  designed  to  come  round  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  thus 
turn  the  right  of  the  Austrian  position.  While  Beauiieu  disposed  his  fences  as 
expecting  an  attack  on  the  right  of  his  line,  Buonaparte,  with  his  usual  celerity, 
proposed  to  attack  him  on  the  centre,  at  Borghetto,  a  town  situated  on  the 
Mincio,  and  commanding  a  bridge  over  it,  about  ten  miles  lower  than  Peschiera. 

On  the  30th  May,  the  French  general  attacked,  with  superior  force,  and  re- 
pulsed across  the  Mincio,  an  Austrian  corps  who  endeavoured  to  cover  the 
town.  The  fugitives  endeavotired  to  demolish  the  bridge,  and  did  break  down 
one  of  its  arclies.  But  the  French,  rushing  forward  with  impetuosity,  under 
cover  of  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  retreating  Austrians^  repaired  the  broken  arch 
so  as  to  effect  a  passage,  and  the  Mincio,  passed  as  the  Po  and  the  Adda  had 
been  before,  ceased  in  its  turn  to  be  a  protection  to  the  army  drawn  up  be- 
hind it. 

Beauiieu,  who  had  his  head-quarters  at  Valeggio,  a  village  nearly  oppo^iite 
to  BcH'ghetto,  hastened  to  retreat,  and,  evacuating  Peschiera,  marched  his  dis- 
mayed forces  behind  the  Adige,  leaving  h^e  hundred  prisoners,  with  other 
trophies  of  victory,  in  the  bands  of  the  French.  Buonaparte  had  designed  thnt 
this  day  of  success  should  have  been  still  more  decisive,  for  he  meditated  an 
attack  upon  Peschiera  at  the  moment  when  the  passage  at  Borghetto  was  accom- 
plished; but  ere  Augereau,  to  whom  this  manceuvre  was  committed,  had  time 
to  approach  Peschiera,  it  was  evacuated  by  the  Austrians,  who  were  in  full  re- 
treat by  Castel  Nuovo,  protected  by  their  cavalry. 

The  lefi  of  the  Austrian  tine,  cut  off  from  the  centre  by  the  passage  of  the 
French,  had  been  stationed  at  Puzxuolo,  lower  on  the  Mincio.  When  Sebot- 
tendorf,  who  commanded  the  Imperial  troops- stationed  on  the  left  bank,  heard 
the  cannonade,  he  immediately  ascended  the  river,  to  assist  his  commander-in 
chief  to  repel  the  French,  or  to  take  them  in  flank  if  it  was  already  crossed. 
The  retreat  of  Beauiieu  made  both  purposes  impossible;  and  yet  this  march  of 
Sebottendorf  had  almost  produced  a  result  of  greater  consequence  than  would 
have  been  the  most  complete  victory. 

The  French  division  which  first  crossed  the  Mincio,  had  passed  through  Va- 
leggio without  halting,  in  pursuit  of  Beauiieu,  by  whom  the  village  had  been 
just  before  abandoned.  Buonaparte  with  a  small  retinue  remained  in  the 
place,  and  MassenaV  division  were  still  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mincio,  pre- 
paring tlieir  dinner;  At  this  moment  the  advanced  guard  of  Sebottendorf,  con- 
sisting of  Imhms  and  hussars,  pushed  mto  the  vilhige  of  Valeggio.  There  was 
but  barely  time  to  cry  to  arms,  and,  shutting  the  gnUiB  of  the  imi,  to  cmplov 
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the  general's  imall  escort  In  its  defence,  while  BuonapartOf  escaj^g  by  tbe 
garden,  mounted  his  horse,  and  galloped  towards  Hiiaatena's  division.  Tbe 
sdldiers  threw  aside  their  cookery,  and  marched  instantly  against  Sebottendorf, 
who,  with  much  difficulty,  and  not  without  loss,  effected  a  retreat  in  the  same 
direction  as  his  commuider-in'^^hief  Beaulieu.  This  personal  risk  induced 
Buonaparte  to  form  what  he  called  the  corps  of  guides,  veterans  of  ten  years' 
service  at  least,  who  were  perpetually  near  his  person,  and,  like  the  JViarU  c€ 
the  Romans,  were  employed  only  when  the  most  desperate  efforts  of  coura^^ 
were  necessary.  Bessieres,  afterwards  Duke  of  Istrta,  and  Marechal  of  France, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  chosen  body,  which  -gave  rise  to  the  foraiatioo 
of  the  celebrated  Imperial  Guards  of  Napoleon. 

The  passage  of  tlie  Mincio  obliged  the  Auatrians  to  retire  within  the  frontier 
of  the  Tyrol ;  and  they  might  have  been  considered  as  c<Hnpletely  expelled  from 
Italy,  had  not  Mantua  and  the  citad^  of  Milan  still  continued  to  display  the 
Imperial  banners.  The  castle  of  Milan  was  a  place  of  no  extraordinary  strength, 
the  surrender  of  which  might  be  calculated  on  so  soon  as  the  general  fate  <^ 
war  had  declared  itself  against  the  present  possessors.  But  Mantua  was  bj 
nature  one  of  those  almost  impregnable  fortresses,  which  may  long,  relying  on 
its  own  resources,  defy  any  compulsion  but  that  of  famine. 

The  town  and  fortress  of  Mantua  are  situated  on  a  species  of  island,  five  or 
six  leagues  square,  called  the  Seraglio,  formed  by  three  lakes,  which  communi- 
cate with,  or  rather  are  formed  by,  tlie  Mincio  ajid  the  Po.  This  island  has 
access  to  the  land  by  five  causeways,  the  most  important  of  which  was  in  17^ 
defended  by  a  regular  citadel,  called,  from  the  vicinity  of  a  ducal  palace.  La 
Favorita.  Another  was  defended  by  an  entrenched  camp  extending  between 
the  fortress  and  the  lake.  The  third  was  protected  by  a  homwork.  The  re- 
maining two  causeways  were  only  defended  by  gates  and  drawbridges.  Mantua^ 
low  in  situation,  and  surrounded  by  water,  in  a  warm  climate,  is  naturally  un- 
healthy; .but  the  air  was  likdy  to  be  still  more  destructive  to  a  besieging  army, 
(which  necessarily  lay  in  many  respects  more  exposed  to  the  elements,  and  were 
besides  in  greater  numbers,  and  less  habituated  to  tjie  air  of  the  place,)  than  to 
a  garrison  who  had  been  seasoned  to  it,  and  were  well  accommodated  within 
thejbrtress. 

To  surprise  a  place  so  strong  by  a  coup-de-main  was  impossible,  though. 
Buonaparte  represents  his  soldiers  as  murmuring  tkat  such  a  desperate  feat  was 
not  attempted.  But  he  blockaded  Mantua  with  a  large  force,  and  proceeded 
to  take  such  other  measures  to  improve  his  success,  as  might  pave  tlie  way  to 
future  victories.  The  garrison  was  numerous,  amounting  to  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  thousand  men ;  and  the  deficiencies  of  the  fortifications,  which  the 
Austrians  had  neglected  in  over  security,  were  made  up  for  by  the  natural 
strength  of  the  place.  Yet  of  the  five  causeways,  Buonaparte  made  himself 
master  of  four;  and  thus  the  enemy  lost  possession  of  all  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  town  and  citadel,  and  had  only  the  means  of  attaining  tlie  mainland  through 
the  citadel  of  La  Favorita.  Lines  of  circumvallation  were  formed,  and  Ser- 
rurier  was  left  in  blockade  of  tlie  fortress,  which  the  possession  of  four  of 
the  accesses  enabled  him  to  accomplish  with  a  body  of  men  inferior  to  the 
garrison. 

To  complete  the  blockade,  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  some  arrangement 
with  the  ancient  republic  of  Venice.  With  Uiis  venerable  government  Napo- 
leon had  the  power  of  working  his  own  pleasure ;  for  although  the  state  might 
have  raised  a  considerable  army  to  assist  tlie  Austrians,  to  whom  its  senate,  or 
aristocratic  government,  certainly  bore  good-will,  yet,  having  been  in  amity  with 
the  French  Republic,  they  deemed  the  step  too  hazardous,  and  vainly  trusting 
that  their  neutrality  would  be  respected,  they  saw  the  Austrian  power  com- 
pletely broken  for  the  time,  before  they  took  any  active  measures  either  to 
stand  in  their  defence,  or  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  victor.     But  when  tfa« 
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line  of  the  M incio  was  forced,  and  Buonaparte  occupied  the  VenetiaD  territory 
on  the  lcl\  bank,  it  was  time  to  seek  by  concessions  that  deference  to  the  rights 
of  an  independent  country,  which  the  once  haughty  aristocracy  of  Venice  had 
lost  a  favourable  opportunity  of  supporting  by  force. 

There  was  one  circumstance  which  rendered  their  cause  unfavourable.  Louis 
XVIII.,  under  the  title  of  a  private  person,  the  Comte  de  Lisle,  had  received 
tlie  hospitality  of  the  repubhc,  and  was  permitted  to  remain  at  Verona,  hving 
'  in  strict  seclusion.  The  permission  to  entertain  this  distinguished  exile,  the 
Venetian  government  had  almost  mendicated  from  the  French^revototlonxrf 
rulers,  in  a  manner  which  we  would  term  mean,  were  it  not  for  the  goodness 
of  the  intention,  which  leads  us  to  regard  the  42onduct  of  the  ancient  mistress 
of  the  Adriatic  with  pity  rather  than  contempt  '  But  when  the  screen  of  the 
Austrian  force  n6  longer  existed  between  the  invading  armies  of  France  and 
the  Venetian  territories — when  the  final  subjugation  of  the  north  of  Italy  was 
resolved  on — the  Directory  peremptorily  demanded,  and  the  senate  of  Venice 
^  were  obliged  to  grant,  an  order,  removing  the  Comte  de  Lisle  from  the  boun- 
daries of  the  republic. 

The  illustrious  exile  protested  against  this  breach  of  hospitality,  and  demand- 
ed, before  parting,  that  his  name,  which  had  been  placed  on  the  golden  book 
of  the  repubhc,  should  be  erased,  and  that  the  armour  presented  by  Henry  IV. 
to» Venice,  should  be  restored  to  his  descendant.  Both  demands  were  evaded, 
as  might  have  been  expected  in  the  circumstances,  and  the  future  monarch  of 
France  left  Verona  on  the  21st  of  ^pril  1706,  for  the  army  of  the  Prince  of 
Cond^,  in  whose  ranks  he  proposed  to  place  himself,  without  the  purpose  of 
assuming  any  command,  but  only  that  of  fighting  as  a  volunteer  in  die  charac- 
ter of  the  first  gentleman  of  France.  Other  less  distinguished  emigrants,  to  the 
humber  of  several  hundreds,  who  had  found  an  asylum  in  Itdbr,  were,  by  the 
Successes  at  Lodi  and  Borghetto,  compelled  to  fly  to  other  C!i4feie&u 

Buonaparte,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Borghetto,  a:6JrlpF  passage  of 
the  Mincio,  occupied  the  town  of  Verona,  and  did  not  fail  to  dilate  to  its 
magistrates,  tliat  if  the  Pretender^  as  he  termed  him,  to  the  throRe  of  France, 
had  not  left  Verona  before  his  arrival,  he  would  have  burnt  to  the  ground  a  town 
which,  acknowledging  him  as  King  of  France,  assumed,  in  doing  so,  the  air  of 
being  itself  the  capital  of  that  republic.  This  might,  no  doubt,  soupd  gallant 
in  Paris ;  but  Buonaparte  knew  well  that  Louis  of  France  was  not  received  in 
the  Venetian  territory  as  the  successor  to  his  brother's  tlu*one,  but  only  with  the 
hospitality  due  to  an  unfortunate  prince,  who,  suiting  his  claim  and  title  to  his 
situation,  was  content  to  shelter  Ms  head,  as  a  private  man  might  have  done, 
from  the  evils  which  seemed  to  pursue  him. 

llie  neutrality  of  Venice  was,  however,  for  the  time  admitted,  though  not 
entirely  from  respect  for  the  law  of  nations ;  for  Buonaparte  is  at  some  pains 
to  justify  himself  for  not  having  seizc;4  without  ceremony  on  the  territories  and 
resources  of  that  republic,  although  a  neutral  power  as  far  as  her  utmost  exer- 
tionscould  prbserve  neutrality.  Ho  contented  himself  for  the  time  with  occu- 
pying Verona,  and  other  dependencies  of  Venice  upon  the  line  of  th^  Adige. 
"  You  are  too  weak,"  he  said  to  tlio  Proveditore  Fescarelli,  "  to  pretend  to 
enforce  neutrality  with  a  fow  hundred  Sclavonians  on  two  such  nations  as  France 
and  Austria.  The  Au^trians  hifvc  i^ot  respected  your  territory  where  it  suited 
their  purpose,  and  I  must,  in  requital,  occupy  such  part  as  falls  within  the  hue 
of  the  Adige." 

But  lie  considered  that  the  Venetian  territories  to  the  westward  should  in 
policy  be  allowed  to  retain  the  character  of  neutral  ground,  which  The  Govern- 
ment, as  that  of  Venice  was  emphatically  called,  would  not,  for  their  own  sakes, 
permit  them  to  lose ;  while  otherwise,  if  occupied  by  the  French  as  conquerors, 
ttese  timid  neutrals  might  upon  any  reverse  haveresivned  the  character  of  fierce 
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oppomnts.     And,  at  all  ercnts,  in  order  to  secure  a  territoij  at  a  ccHiquest, 

which,  if  respected  as  neutral,  would  secure  itself,  there  would  have  been  a 
necessity  for  dividing  the  French  forces,  which  it  was  Buonaparte's  wish  to 
concentrate.  From  interested  motives,  tlierefbre,  if  not  from  respect  to  ju2»tice, 
Buonaparte  deferred  seizing  the  territory  of  Venice  when  within  his  grasp,  con* 
scioufi  that  the  total  defeat  of  the  Austrians  in  Italy  would,  when  accompliiibed, 
leave  the  prey  as  attainable,  and  more  defenceless  than  ever.  Having  disposed 
his  army  in  its  position,  and  prepared  some  of  its  divisions  for  the  service  which 
they  wef#  to  pcribrm  a»  moveable  coliunns,  he  returned  to  Milan  to  reap  the 
harvest  of  his  successes. 

'Vhe  first  of  these  consisted  in  the  defection  of  the  King  of  Naples  from  the 
cause  of  Austria,  to  which,  from  family  connexion,  he  had  yet  remained  attach- 
ed, tliough  of  late  with  less  deep  devotion.  His  cavalry  had  behaved  better 
during  the  engagements  on  the  M incio,  than  has  been  of  late  the  custom  with 
Neapohtan  troops,  and  had  suffered  accordingly.  The  King,  discouraged  with 
the  loss,  solicited  an  armistice,  which  he  easily  obtained ;  for  his  dominions  being 
situated  at  the  lower  extremity  of  Italy,  and  his  force  extending  to  sixty  thou- 
sand men  at  least,  it  was  of  importance  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  a  power  who 
might  be  dangcrpus,  atnd  whu  was  not,  as  matters  stood,  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  French.  A  Neapolitan  ambassador  was  sent  to  Paris  to  conclude 
a  final  peace ;  in  the  meanwhile,  the  soldiers  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicihei 
were  withdrawn  from  the  army  of  Beaulieu,  and  returned  to  their  own  co^inay. 
The  dispositions  of  the  Court  of  Naples  continued,  nevertheless,  to  vaciUate, 
as  opportunity  of  advantage,  joined  with  the  hatred  of  the  Queen,  (sister  of 
Marie  Antoinette,)  or  tlio  fear  of  the  French  military  superiority,  seemed  to 
predominate. 

The  storm  now  thickened  round  the  devoted  head  of  the  Pope.   Ferrara  and 
Bologna,  the  territories  of  which  belonged  to  the  Holy  See,  were  occupied  by 
the  French  troops.    In  the  latter  place,  four  hundred  of  the  Papal  troops  were 
made  prisoners,  with  a  cardinal  who  acted  as  their  officer.    The  latter  was  dis- 
missed on  his  parole.    But  when  summoned  to  return  to  the  French  head-quar- 
ters, his  Eminence  declined  to  obey,  ajid  amused  the  Republican  officers  a 
good  deal,  by  allegiiig  that  the  Pope  had  dispensed  with  his  engagement.  After- 
wards, however,  there  were  officers  of  no  mean  rank  in  the  French  service,  who 
could  contrive  to  extricate  themselves  from  tho  engagement  of  a  parole,  with- 
out troubling  tne  Pope  for  his  interference  on  the  occasion.     Influenced  by  the . 
approacliing  danger,  the  Court  of  Rome  sent  Azara,  the  Spanish  minister, 
with  full  powers  to  treat  for  an  armistice.     It  was  a  remarkable  part  of  Buona- 
parte^s  character,  that  hp  knew  as  well  when  to  forbear  as  when  to  strike. 
Rome,  it  was  true,  was  an  enemy  whom  France,  or  at  least  its  present  rulers, 
both  hated  and  despised,  but  the  moment  was  then  inopportune  for  the  prose- 
cution of  their  resentment.     To  have  detached  a  sufficient  force  in  that  direc- 
tion, would  have  weakened  the  French  army  in  the  north  of  Italy,  where  fresh 
bodies  of  German  troops  were  already  arriving,  and  might  hav^*  been  attended 
with  great  ultimate  risk,  since  there  was  a  possibility  that  the  English  might 
have  transported  to  Italy  the  forces  which  they  were  about  to  withdraw  from 
Corsica,  amounting  to  six  thousand  men.     But  tliough  these  considerationa 
recommended  to  Napoleon  a  negotiation  with  the  Pope,  his  Holiness  was  oom- 
pelled  to  purchase  the  armistice  at  a  severe  rate.     Twenty-one  millions  of 
francs,  in  actual  specie,  with  large  contributions  in  forage  and  military  stores, 
the  cession  of  Ancona,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara,  not  forgettmg  one  hundred  of 
the  finest  pictures,  statues,  and  similar  objects  of  art,  to  be  selected  according 
to  the  choice  of  the  committee  of  artists  who  attended  the  French  army,  were 
the  price  of  a  respite  which  was  not  of  long  duration.     It  was  particularly 
stipulated,  with  Republican  o8tentatron>that  the  busts  of  the  elder  sod  youngsr 
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Bratos  were  to  be  among  the  number  of  ceded  articles ;  and  it  was  in  this  man- 
ner that  BuonapartiB  made  good  his  vaunt,  of  estabhshing  in  the  Roman  capitol 
the  statues  of  the  illustrious  and  classical  dead. 

The  Arch-Duke  of  Tuscany  was  next  to  undergo  the  republican  discipline. 
It  is  true,  that  prince  had  given  no  ofience  to  the  French  Republic ;  on  the 
contrary^  he  had  claims  of  merit  with  them,  from  having  been  th^  very  first 
power  in  Europe  who  acknowledged  them  as  a  legal  government,  and  having 
ever  since  been  in  strict  amity  with  them.  It  seemed  also,  that  while  justice 
required  he  should  be  spared,  the  interest  of  the  French  themselves  did  not 
oppose  the  conclusion.  His  country  coold  have  no  influence  on  the  fate  of 
the  impending  war,  being  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  Appenines.  In 
these  circumstances,  to  have  seized  on  his  museum,  however  tempting,  or  made 
requisitions  on  his  territories,  would  have  appeared  unjust  towards  the  earliest 
ally  of  the  French  Repubbc ;  so  Buonaparte  contented  himself  with  seizing  on 
the  Grand  Duke's  sea-port  of  Leghorn,  confiscating  the  English  goods  which 
his-  subjects  had  imported,  and  entirely  ruining  the  once  flourishing  commerce 
of  the  Dukedom.  It  was  a  principal  object  with  the  French  to  seize  the  British 
merchant  vessels,  who,  confiding  in  the  respect  due  to  a  neutr&l'.{>ower,  were 
lying  in  great  numbers  in  the  harbour ;  but  the  English  merchantmen  had  such 
early  intelligence  as  enabled  tliem  to  set  sail  for  Corsica,  although  a  very  great 
quantity  of  valuable  goods  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  French. 

White  the  French  general  was  thus  violating  the  neutrality  qf  the  Grand 
Duke,  occupying  by  surprise  his  valuable  seaport,  and  destroying  the  commerce 
of  his  state,  the  unhappy  prince  was  compelled  to  receive  him  at  Florence, 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  a  valued  friend,  and  profess  the  utmost  obligation  to 
him  for  his  leoity,  while  Manfredini,  the  Tuscan  minister,  endeavoured  to  throw 
a  teii  of  decency  over  the  transactions  at  Leghorn,  by  allowing  that  the  English 
were  more  masters  in  that  port  than  was  the  Grand  Duke  himself  Buona- 
parte disdained  to  have  recourse  to  any  paltry  apologies.  ^^  The  French  flag,'* 
be  said,  '^has  been  insulted  in  Leghorn — You  are  not  strong  enough  to  cause 
it  to  be  respected.  The  Directory  has  commanded  me  to  occupy  the  place." 
Shortly  after,  Buonaparte,  during  an  entertainment  given  to  him  by  the  Grand 
Duke  at  Florence,  received  inteUigence  that  the  citadel  of  Milan  had  at  length 
surrendered.  He  rubbed  his  hands  with  selAcongratulation,  and  turning  to  the 
Grand  Duke,  observed,  ^^  that  the  Emperor,  his  brother,  had  now  lost  his  last 
possessioii  in  Lombardy." 

When  we  read  of  the  exactions  and  indignities  to  which  the  strong  reduce 
the  weak,  it  is  impossible  not  to  remember  the  simile  of  Napoleon  himself,  who 
compared  the  alliance  of  France  and  an  inferior  state,  to  a  giant  embracing  a 
dwarf.  ^^  The  poor  dwarf,"  he  added,  ^^  may  probably  be  suffocated  in  the  arms 
of  his  friend ;  bat  the  giant  does  not  mean  it,  and  cannot  help  it." 

While  Buonaparte  made  truce  with  several  of  the  old  states  in  Italy,  or  rather 
adjourned  their  destrqction  in  consideration  of  large  contributions,  he  was  far 
from  losing  sight  of  the  main  object  of  the  French  Directory,  which  was  to 
cause  the  adjacent  governments  to  be  revolutionized  and  new  modelled  on  a 
republican  form,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Great  Nation  herself. 

This  scheme  was,  in  every  respect,  an  exceedingly  artful  one.  In  every  state 
which  the  French  might  overrun  or  conquer,  there  must  occur,  as  we  have 
aheady  repeatedly  noticed,  men  fitted  to  form  the  members  of  revolutionary 
government,  and  who,  fi'om  their  previous  siAiaticm  «nd  habits,  must  necessarily 
be  found  eager  to  do  so.  Such  men  are  sure  to  be  supported  by  the  rabble  of 
large  towns,  who  are  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  plunder,  and  by  the  splendid 
promises  of  liberty,  which  thay  always  understand  as  promising  the  equalization 
of  property.  Thus  provided  with  materials  for  their  edifice,  the  bayonets  of 
the  French  army  were  of  strength  sufficient  to  prevent  the  task  from  being  in- 
terrupted, and  the  Fronc^h  Repubhe  had  soon  to  greet  sister  states,  imder  the 
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gorernm^nt  of  men  who  held  their  offices  br  the  pleasure  of  France,  aod  irko 
were  obliged,  there/ore,  to  comply  with  all  her  requisitions,  however  un- 
reasonable. 

This  arrangenent  afforded  the  French  government  an  opportunity  of  deriving 
e^ery  advantage  from  the  subordinate  republics,  which  could  possibly  be  drain- 
ed out  of  them,  without  at  the  same  time  incurring  the  odium  of  making  tiie 
exactions  in  their  own  name.     It  is  a  custom  in  some  countries,  when  a  cow 
who  has  lost  her  calf  will  not  yield  her  milk  freely,  tp  place  before  the  refrac* 
toffy  animal  the  skin  of  her  young  one  stuffed,  so  as  to  have  some  resemblance 
to  hfe.     The  cow  is  deceived  by  this  imposture,  and  yields  to  be  milked  upon 
feeing  this  representative  of  her  offspring.     In  like  manner,  the  show  of  inde- 
pendence assigned  to  the  Batavian,  and  other  associated  republics,  .enabled  • 
France  to  drain  these  countries  of  supplies,  which,  while  they  had  the  appear- 
ance  of  being  given  to  the  governments  c^  those  who  granted  the  supplies, 
passed,  in  fact,  into  the  hands  of  their  engrossing  ally.     Buonaparte  was  suffi- 
ciently aware  that  it  was  expected  from  him  to  extend  the  same  system  to  Italy, 
and  to  accelerate,  in  the  conquered  countries  of  that  fertile  land,  this  species  of 
political  regeneration;  but  it  would  appear  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  thought 
.  the  soil  scarcely  prepared  for  a  republican  harvest     He  mentions,  no  doid>t, 
that  the  natives  of  Bologna  and  Reggio^  and  other  districts,  were  impatient  to 
unite  with  the  French  as  allies,  and  intimate  friends;  but  even  these  expressioiis 
are  so  limited  as  to  make  it  plain  that  the  feelings  of  the  Italians  in  general  were 
not  as  yet  favourable  to  that  revolution  which  the  Directory  desired,  and  which 
he  endeavoured  to  forward. 

He  had,  indeed,  in  all  his  proclamations,  declared  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
invaded  countries,  that  his  war  was  not  waged  with  them  but  with  their  gov- 
ernments, and  had  published  the  strictest  orders  for  the  discipline  to  be  observed 
by  his  followers.  But  though  this  saved  the  inhabitants  fi-om  immediate  vio- 
lence at  the  hand  of  the  French  soldiery,  it  did  not  diminish  the  weight  of  the 
requisitions  with  which  the  country  at  large  was  burthened,  and  to  which  poor 
and  rich  had  to  contribute  their  share.  They  were  pillaged  with  regularity,  and . 
by  order,  but  they  were  not  the  less  pillaged;  and  Buonaparte  himself  has  in- 
formed t^s  that  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  French  army  at  their  expense 
very  much  retarded  the  march  of  French  principles  in  Italy.  ^  You  cannot,*' 
i  he  says,  with  much  truth,  ^^  at  the  same  moment  strip  a  people  of  their  sub- 

{  stance,  and  persuade  them  while  doing  so,  that  ^ou  are  tlieir  friend  and  bene- 

factw." 

He  mentions  also,  in  the  Saint  Helena  manuscripts,  the  regret  expressed  by 
the  wise  and  philosophical  past  of  the  community,  that  the  revdlution  of  Rome, 
the  source  and  director  of  superstitious  opinions,  had  not  been  commenced;  but 
'  frankly  admits  that  the  time  was  not  come  for  going  to  such  extremities,  and 

I  that  he  was  contented  vrith  plundering  the  Roman  See  of  its  money  and  valu- 

ables, waiting  until  the  fit  moment  should  arrive  of  totally  destroying  that  an- 
;  cient  hierarchy.  * 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Buonaparte  could  bring  the  Directory  to 
understand  and  relish  these  temporising  measures.     They  had  formed  a  false 
,  idea  of  the  coimtry,  and  of  the  state  and  temper  of  the  pe(^»le,  and  wore  desi- 

rous at  once  to  revolutionize  Rome,  Naples,  aad  Tuscany, 

Napoleon,  more  prudently,  left  these  extensive  regions  under  the  direction  of 
their  old  and  feeble  governments,  whom  he  com)>ellod  in  the  interim  to  supply 
him  with  money  aikf  contributions,  in  excliange  for  a  protracted  existence,  which 
ha  mtended  to  destroy  so  soon  as  the  fit  opportunity  should  offer  itself.     What 
I  may  be  thought^  of  this  policy  in  diplomacy,  we  pretend  not  to  say;  but  in  pri- 

I  Tate  life  it  would  be  justly  branded  as  altogether  infiimous.  In  point  of  morality, 

it  resembles  the  conduct  of  a  robber,  who,  having  exacted  the  surrender  of  the 
traveller's  property,  as  a  ransom  for  his  lifo,  ocmchides  bisvidttice  by  imirder^ 
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It  is  a11egG<1,  and  wc  have  little  doubt  with  truth,  that  tlic  Pope  was  equally  in- 
sincere, and  struggled  only,  by  immediate  submission,  to  prepare  for  the  hour, 
when  the  Austrians  should  strengthen  their  power  in  Italy^  But  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  historian  loudly  to  proclaim,  that  t^c  bad  ftiith  of  one  party  in  a  treaty 
fomts  no  excuse  for  that  of  the  other;  and  that  national  contracts  ought  to  be, 
es}Kx;ially  on  the  stronger  side,  as  pure  in  their  intent,  and  executed  as  rigidly, 
as  if  those  witli  whom  they  were  contracted  were  held  to  be  equally  sincere  in 
their  propa«?itions.  If  the  more  powerful  party  judge  otherwise,  the  means  arc 
in  their  hand  to  continue  the  war;  and  they  ought  to  encounter  their  mere  fee- 
ble enemy  by  detection,  and  punishment  of  his  fraud,  not  by  anticipating  the 
same  deceitful  course  which  their  opponent  has  resorted  to  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  weakness, — like  a  hare  which  doubles  before  the  hounds  when  she 
has  no  other  hope  of  escape.  It  will  be  well  with  the  world,  when  falsehood 
and  finesse  are  as  thoroughly  exploded  in  international  communication,  as  they 
are  among  individuals  in  all  civilized  countries. 

But  though  those  states,  whose  sovereigns  could  afford  to  pay  for  forbearance, 
were  suffered  for  a  time  to  remain  under  their  ancient  governments,  it  might 
Lave  been  thought  that  Lombardy,  from  which  the  Austrians  had  been  almost 
totally  driven,  and  where,  of  course,  there  was  no  one  to  compound  with  on  the 
part  of  the  old  government,  would  have  been  made  an  exception.  Accord- 
ingly, the  French  Action  in  these  districts,  with  all  tlie  numerous  class  who  Were 
awakened  by  the  hope  of  national  independence,  expected  impatiently  the  de- 
claration of  their  freedom  from  the  Austrian  yoke,  and  their  erection,  under  the 
protection  of  France,  into  a  republic  on  the  same  model  with  that  of  the  Great 
Nation.  But  altiiough  Buonaparte  encouraged  men  who  held  those  opinions, 
'and  writers  who  supported  them,  he  had  two  weighty  reasons  for  procrastinating 
on  this  point.  First,  if  France  manumitted  Lombardy,  and  converted  her  from 
a  conquered  province  into  an  ally,  she  must  in  consistency  have  abstained  from 
derpanding  of  tlie  liberated  country  those  supplies,  by  which  Buonaparte's  army 
was  entirely  paid  and  supported.  Again,  if  this  difHculty  could  be  got  over, 
there  remained  the  secret  purpose  of  the  Director}*  to  be  considered.  They 
bad  determined,  when  they  should  make  peace  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
to  exact  the  cession  of  Belgium  and  the  territory  of  Luxembourg,  as  provinces 
lying  convenient  to  France,  and  had  resolved,  that  under  certain  circumstances, 
they  would  even  give  up  Lombardy  again  to  his  dominion,  rather  than  not  ob- 
tain these  more  desirable  objects.  To  erect  a  new  republic  in  the  country  whicli 
they  were  prepared  to  restore  to  its  former  sovereign,  would  have  been  to  throw 
a  bar  in  the  way  of  their  own  negotiation.  Buonaparte  liad  therefore  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  at  once  encouraging,  on  the  part  of  the  republicans  of  Lombardy, 
the  principles  which  induced  them  to  demand  a  rrparate  government,  and  of 
soothing  tiicm  to  expect  with  patience  events,  which  he  was  secretly  conscious 
might  possibly  never  come  to  pas<.  The  final  issue  shall  be  told  ekcwhcrc.  It 
may  be  just  necessary  to  obscn'e,  that  the  conduct  of  the  French  towards  the 
republicans  whom  they  had  formed  no  pre-determination  to  support,  \/as  as  un- 
candid  as  towards  the  ancient  governments  whom  they  treated  with.  They 
sold  to  the  latter  false  hopes  of  security,  and  encouraged  the  former  to  express 
sentiments  and  opinions,  which  must  have  exposed  them  to  ruin,  in  case  of  the 
restoration  of  Lombardy  to  its  old  rulers,  an  event  which  the  Directory  all  along 
contemplated  in  secret.  Such  is,  in  almost  all  cases,  tlie  risk  incurred  by  a  do- 
mestic faction,  who  trust  to  carry  their  peculiar  objects  in  the  bosom  of  therr 
own  country  by  m^am  of  a  foreign  nation.  Their  too  powerful  auxiliaries  are 
€vcr  ready  to  sacrifice  them  to  their  own  views  of  emolument. 

Having  noticed  the  effect  of  Buonaparte's  short  but  brilliant  campaign  on 
other  states,  we  must  obflerve  the  effects  which  hts  victories  produced  on  Austria 
herself.  Tlieso  were  entirely  consistent  vnth.  ber  national  charaeler.  The  sam» 
tardiness  which  has  long  mtdc  the  go\:cmmcnt  of  Austria  dow  in  stailing  them 
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«elv«9  of  advantageous  circomstances,  cautious  in  their  plam,  and  unwilling  to 
adopt,  or  indeed  to  study  to  comprehend,  a  new  s)'steii)  of  tactics,  even  after 
having  repeatedly  experienced  its  terrible  efficacies,  is  combined  with  the  better 
qualities  of  firm  determination,  resolute  endurance,  and  unquenchable  ^irit. 
The  Austrian  slowness  and  obstinacy,  which  have  sometimes  threatened  tbena 
with  ruin,  have,  on  the  other  hand,  often  been  compensated  by  their  firm  per- 
severance and  courage  in  adversity. 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  Austria  showed  ample  demonstration  of  the  va- 
rious qualities  we  have  ascribed  to  her.  The  rapid  and  successive  victories  of 
Buonaparte,  appeared  to  her  only  the  rash  flight  of  an  eaglet,  whose  juvenile 
audacity  had  over-estimated  the  strength  of  his  pinion.  The  Imperial  Councii 
resolved  to  sustain  their  diminished  force  in  Italy,  with  such  reinforcementB  as 
might  enable  them  to  reaasume  the  complete  superiority  over  the  French,  though 
at  the  risk  of  weakening  their  armies  on  the  Rhine.  Fortune  in  that  quarter, 
though  of  a  various  complexion,  had  been  on  the  whole  more  advantageous  to 
the  Austrians  than  elsewhere,  and  seemed  to  authorize  the  detaching  consider- 
able reinforcements  from  the  eastern  frontier,  on  which  they  had  been  partially 
\ictoriou3,  to  Italy,  where,  since  Buonaparte  had  descended  from  the  Alps,  they 
had  been  uniformly  unfortunate. 

Beauiieu,  aged  and  unlucky,  was  no  longer  considered  as  a  fit  opponent  to  hii 
inventive,  young,  and  active  adversary.  He  waa  as  full  of  displeasure,  it  is 
said,  against  the  Aulic  Council,  for  tlie  associates  whom  they  had  assigned  him, 
as  they  could  be  with  him  for  his  bad  success.*  He  was  recalled,  therefore,  in 
that  species  of  disgrace  which  misfortune  never  fails  to  infer,  and  tlie  command 
of  his  remaining  forces,  now  drawn  back  and  secured  within  the  passes  of  the 
Tyrol,  was  provisionally  assigned  to  the  veteran  Melas. 

Meanwhile  Wurroser,  accounted  one  of  the  best  of  the  Austrian  generals^ 
was  ordered  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  from  the  im- 
perial forces  on  the  Rhine,  and,  traversing  the  Tyrol,  and  collecting  what 
recruits  he  could  in  that  warlike  district,  to  assume  the  command  of  the  Aus- 
trian army,  which,  expelled  from  Italy,  now  lay  upon  its  frontiers,  and  might  be 
supposed  eager  to  resume  their  national  supremacy  in  the  fertile  climates  out  of 
which  they  had  been  so  lately  driven.  ^ 

Aware  of  the  storm  which  was  gathering,  Buonaparte  made  every  pos^ble 
effort  to  carry  Mantua  before  arrival  of  the  formidable  Austrian  army,  whose 
first  operation  would  doubtless  be  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  important  place. 
A  scheme  to  take  the  city  and  castle  by  surprise,  by  a  detachment  which  should 
pa^  to  the  Seraglio,  or  islet  on  which  Mantua  is  situated,  by  night  and  in  boats, 
having  totally  failed,  Buonaparte  was  compelled  to  open  trenches,  and  proceed 
as  by  regular  siege.  The  Austrian  general,  Canto  Dairies,  when  summoned  to 
surrender  it,  replied  that  his  orders  were  to  defend  the  place  to  extremity. 
Napoleon,  on  bis  side,  assembled  all  the  battaring  ordnance  which  could  be 
collected  from  the  walls  of  the  neighbouring  cities  and  fortresses,  and  the  attack 
and  defer'*.e  commenced  in  the  most  vigorous  manner  on  both  sides ;  the  French 
making  every  effort  to  reduce  the  city  before  Wurroser  should  open  his  cam- 
paign, the  governor  determined  to  protract  his  resistance,  if  possible,  until  he 

*  The  following  letter  appears  in  the  joanuiU  aa  an  intercepted  despatch  from  Beaidiea  to  the 
Auitc  Council  of  War.  It  is  perhaps  supposititioua,  hut  seems  worthy  of  nreserration  as  ei- 
ptessinff  the  irritated  feelings  with  which  the  Teteran  general  was  certainly  ameted,  wtiethei  he 
wrote  the  letter  in  question  or  not.  It  will  he  recollected,  that  I>*ArgesteMi,  of  whom  he  co»> 
plains,  was  the  cause  of  his  originai  miafortunm  at  Monte  Notte.  See  p.  307.  ^*  I  asked  you  for 
a  GsfMroi,  and  you  have  sent  me  Argenteau.-^l  am  quite  aware  that  he  is  a  ffrMt  lord,  and  that 
he  is  to  be  created  Fiold-marshal  of  the  Empire,  to  atone  for  my  having  pUoea  him  un^  arrasC 
—I  apprise  yon  that  1  hare  no  more  than  twenty  thousand  men  remaminf,  and  that  the  French 
ate  sixty  thousand  strong.  I  apprise  you  farther,  that  1  will  retreat  to-morrow — ^next  day—the  day 
after  that — and  erery  day— e?en  to  Siberia  itself,  if  they  pursue  m**.  so  fhr.  My  age  gives  me 
rigM.to  speak  out  the  truth.  Haatvn  to  make  peace  ^  any  cosditi^M  miMMntimt.^  jfentfattr, 
IfvC  Ae.  289. 
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was  reliev)Bd  by  the  advance  of  that  general.  But  although  red-hot  balls  were 
expended  in  profusion,  and  several  desperate  and  bloody  assaults  and  sallies 
took  place,  many  more  battles  were  to  be  fought,  and  much  more  blood  ex- 
pended, bclbre  Buonaparte  was  fated  to  succeed  in  this  important  object. 
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Ctifnpmgii  on  ike  Rkim. — CSneiieral  Plan. — Wartenshhen  attd  the  Archduke 
Charles  retire  b^vreJourdan  itnd  Mcreau. — 7%e  Archduke  fartM  a  June- 
ticn  with  Wartensleben^  and  defeaU  Jmxrdan^  who  retiree — Jftforeott,  aleo^ 
makee  hie  cdebrated  Retreat  through  the  Black  Ferest, — Buonaparte  raieee 
the  eiege  if  Mautua^  and  drfeate  ikt  AuHriane  at  Solo  and  Lonato. — MUbe- 
haxiour  of  the  French  General.^  Vaietie^  at  CastigUone. — Lonato  taken^  unth 
the  French  ArtHlery^  on  Sd  August. — Retidcm  hy  Massena  and  Augereau. — 
Singular  escape  of  Buonaparte  from  liemg  aqUured  at  Lonato,— -Wurmset 
drfeated  between  Lonato  and  CasiigUone^  and  retreats  on  TVent  and  Ro» 
Teredo. — Buonaparte  resumes  his  position  before  Mantua. — Effects  of  the 
French  Victories  on  ths  d^ei^ent  Italian  States.^htflexibUity  if  Austria.-^ 
Wurmser  recruited. — BaUle  of  Rooertdo. — French  metorious^  and  Massena 
occupies  Treni> — Buonaparte  defeats  Wurmser  at  Primolano--—and  at  Bas* 
MMO,  8lA  September. — Wurmser  jUes  to  Yicenxa. — Battle  of  Areola. — 
Wurmser  finally  shut  up  within  the  walls  if  Mantua, 

Thb  reader  must^  of  coiHse,  be  aware,  that  Italy,  through  which  we  are  fol- 
lowing the  victorious  career  of  Napoleon,  was  not  the  only  scene  of  war  betwixt 
France  and  Austria,  but  that  a  field  of  equally  sfrenuous  and  much  more  doubt- 
ful contest  was  opened  upon  the  Rhine,  where  the  high  military  talents  of  the 
Archduke  Cbarl^  weie  opposed  to  those  of  Moreau  and  Jounhin,  the  French 
generals. 

The  plan  which  the  Directory  had  adopted  for  the  campaign  of  1796  was  of 
a  gigantic  character,  and  menaced  Austria,  their  most  powerAd  etiemy  upon  the 
continent,  with  notl^ng  short  of  total  destruction,  k  was  worthy  of  the  genius 
of  Carnot,  by  whom  it  was  formed,  and  of  Napdeon  md  Bforeau,  by  #nom  it 
bad  been  revised  and  approved.  Under  sanction  of  this  general  plan,  Buona- 
parte regulated  the  Itahan  campaign  in  which  he  had  proved  so  successful ;  and 
it  had  Imn  schemed,  thai  to  allow  Austria  no  breathing  space,  Moreau,  with 
the  Am^  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuae,  should  press  forward  on  the  eastern  fi'on- 
lier  of  Germany,  supported  on  the  k^  by  Jourdan,  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of 
the  Rhine,  and  that  both  generals  should  eoatinue  to  advance,  until  Moreau 
should  be  in  a  position  to  communicate  with  Bucmaparte  through  the  Tyrol. 
When  this  junetion  of  the  whole  forces  of  France,  in  the  centre  of  the  Aus- 
triao  dominions,  was  accomplished,  it  was  Camot's. ultimate  pkn  that  they 
should  advance  upon  Yioma,  and  dictate  peace  to  the  Emperor  under  the  walls 
of  his  capital. 

Of  thia  great  project,  the  part  entrusted  to  Buonaparte  was  completely  exe- 
cuted, and  for  some  time  the  fortune  of  war  seemed  equally  auspicious  to  France 
upon  the  Rhine  as  in  Italv.  Moreau  and  Jourdan  crossed  that  great  national 
boundary  at  Neuwied  and  Keh),  and  moved  eastward  through  Germany,  form- 
ing a  connected  front  of  mors  than  sixty  leagues  in  breadth,  until  Moreau  had 
actually  crossed  the  nver  Leek,  and  was  ahnost  touching  with  his  right  flank' 
the  passes  of  the  Tyrol,  through  which  he  was,  according  to  the  plan  of  thm 
campaign,  to  have  communicated  with  Buonaparte. 

^  During  thisadvance  of  two  hostile  armies,  amounting  each  to  seventy-flvr 
tnouwnd  men,  which  filled  sll  Germany  with  Qonstemation,  the  Austrian  leader 
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Wartensleben  was  driven  ilroin  position  to  position  by  Jourdan,  while  the  Anit- 
duke  Charles  waa  equuUy  unable  to  maintain  his  ground  before  Moreau.  The 
Imperial  generals  were  reduced  to  this  extremity  by  the  loss  of  the  army,  coo- 
sisting  of  from  thirty  to  tiiirty-dve  thousand  men,  who  had  been  detached  aDdea- 
Wurmser  to  support  the  reuiains  of  Beaulieu's  forces,  and  reinstate  tho  Aus- 
trian affairs  in  Italy,  and  who  were  now  on  their  march  througli  the  Tyrol  for 
that  purpose.  But  the  Archduke  ^vas  an  excellent  and  enterprising  officer,  and 
at  this  important  period  he  saved  the  empire  of  Austria  by  a  bold  and  decided 
manoeuvre.  Leav'mg  a  largo  part  of  Iiis  array  to  make  head  against  Moreao, 
or  at  least  to  keep  him  in  check,  the  Arohdoke  moved  to  the  right  with  the  rest, 
so  as  to  form  a  junction  with  Wartensleben,  and  overwhelm  Jourdan  with  a 
local  superiority  of  numben>,  being  the  very  principle  on  which  the  French  them- 
selves  achieved  so  many  victories.  Jourdan  was  totally  defeated,  and  compelled 
to  make  a  hasty  and  disorderly  retreat,  which  ^'^  rendered  disastrous  by  the 
insurrection  of  the  German  peasantry  aroimd  his  i'ugitive  army.  Moreau^  also 
xyiable  to  maintain  himself  in  tiio  heart  of  Gernvuiy,  when  Jourdan,  with  the 
army  which  covered  liis  led  flank,  was  defeated,  was  hkewise  under  the  neces- 
sity of  retiring,  but  conducted  his  retrograde  movement  with  such  dextehtr, 
that  his  retreat  through  the  Black  Forest,  where  the  Austrians  hoped  to  cut 
him  off,  Jias  been  always  judged  worthy  to  be  compared  to  a  great  \ictory. 
Such  were  the  proceedings  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  interior  of  GerQiany,  which 
must  be  kept  in  view  as  influencing,  at  first  by  the  expected  success  of  Moreau 
and  Jourdan,  and  afterwards  by  their  actual  fiulure,  the  movements  of  the  Italian 
army. 

As  the  divisions  of  Wurmser's  army  began  to  arrive  on  the  Tyrolese  district 
of  Trent,  .where  the  Austrian  general  had  fixed  his  bead-quarters,  Buooi^rte 
became  urgent,  either  that  reinforcements  should  be  despatched  to  him  from 
Frauqe,  or  that  the  armies  on  the  Rhine  should  make  such  a  movement  in  ad- 
vance towards  the  point  where  they  might  co-operate  with  him,  as  had  beett 
agreed  upon  at  arranging  the  original  plan  of  the  campaign.  But  he  obtained 
no  succours ;  and  though  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine  commenced,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  month  of  June,  yet. that  period  was  too  late  to  afford  any  diversion 
in  favouif  of  Napoleon,  Wurmser  and  his  whole  reinforeemeots  being  ahready 
either  by  that  time  arrived,  or  on  the  point  of  arriving,  at  the  place  where  they 
were  to  commence,  operations  against  the  French  army  of  Italy. 

The  thunder-cloud  which  had  been  so  long  blackening  on  the  mountains  of 
the  Tyrol,  seemed  now  about  to  discharge  its  fury.  Wurmser,  having  under 
his  command  perhaps  eighty  thousand  men,  was  about  to  march  from  Trent 
against  the  French,  whoae  forces,  amounting  to  scarce  half  so  many,  were , 
partly  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Mantua,  and  partly  dispersed  in  the  towns  and 
villages  on  the  Adige  and  Chiese,  for  covering  the  division  of  Serrurier,  which 
carried  on.  the  siege.  The  Austrian  veteraut  confident  in  his  numbers,  was  only 
anxious  so  to  reguhite  his  advance,  as  to  derive  the  most  conclusive  conse- 
quences from  the  victory  which  he  doubted  not  to  obtain.  With  an  impru* 
dcnce  which,  the  mbfortunes  of  Beaulieu  ought  to  have  warned 'him  against, 
he  endeavoured  to  occupy  with  the  divisions  of  his  army  so  large  an  ext»it  of 
country,  as  rendered  it  yery  difficult  for  them  to  maintain  their  communications 
wiih  each  otlier.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  his  left  wing  under  Quas- 
donowich,  the  Prince  of  Reuss,  and  General  Ocskay,  who  were  detached  down 
th  >  valley  of  the  river  Chiese,  with  orders  to  direct  their  march  on  Brescia.  •  This 
di .  isjoii  was  destined  to  occupy  Brescia,  and  cut  off  tlio  retreat  of  the  French  in 
thi ;  direction  of  Milan.  The  right  wing  of  Wurmser's  anny,  under  Melas,  was 
to  descend  tlie  Adige  by  both  banks  at  once,  and  manoeuvre  on  Vienna,  while  the 
centre,  commanded  by  the  Austrian  Field-marshal  in  person,  was  to  marcli 
floutliward  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Lago  di  Guarda,  take  possession  of  Peschiera, 
which  the  French  occspied^  aod^  descending  the.  M)icio>  reli(^ve  the  siege  of 
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Mantua.  There  wag  this  radical  error  in  the  Austrian  plan,  that,  bj  sending 
Quasdonowich's  division  by  the  valley  of  Chiese,  Wurroser  placed  the  broad 
lake  of  Guarda,  occupied  by  a  French  flotilla,  between  his  left  wing  and  the 
rest  of  his  army,  and  of  course  made  it  impossible  for  the  centre  and  left  to* 
support  Quasdonowich,  or  even  to  have  intelHgcnce  of  his  motions  or  his  fate. 

The  active  invention  of  Buonaparte,  sure  as  he  was  to  be  seconded  by  the 
zeal  and  rapidity  of  tlie  French  army,  speedily  devised  the  means  to  draw 
ndvantanfe  from  this  dislocation  of  the  Austrian  forces.  He  resolved  not  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Wurmser  and  Mclas,  but,  concentrating  his  whole  strength, 
to  march  into  the  valley  of  Chiese,  and  avail  himself  of  the  local  superiority 
tluis  obtained,  to  attack  and  overpower  the  Austrian  division  left  under  Quas- 
donowich, who  was  advancing  on  Brescia,  down  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake. 
For  this  purpose  one  great  sacrifice  was  necessary.  The  plan  inevitably  in- 
volved the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Mantua.  Napoleon  did  not  hesitate  to  relin- 
quisli  this  great  object  at  whatever  loss,  as  it  was  his  uniform  system  to  sacrifice 
all  secondary  views,  and  to  incur  all  lesser  hazards,  to  secure  what  he  consid- 
ered as  the  main  object  of  the  campaign.  Serrnrier,  who  commanded  the 
blockading  army,  was  hastily  ordered  to  destroy  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
cannon  and  stores  which  had  been  collected  with  so  much  pains  for  tiie  proi^e- 
cution  of  the  siege.  An  hundred  guns  were  abandoned  in  the  trenches,  and 
Wurmser,  on  arriving  at  Mantisa,  found  that  Buonaparte  Jiad  retired  with  a  pre^ 
cipitation  resembling  that  of  fear. 

On  :he  night  of  the  31st  July  this  operation  took  place,  and,  leaving  the  divi- 
sion of  Augereau  at  Borghetto,  and  that  of  Maasena  at  Peschiora,  to  protect, 
while  it  was  possible,  the  line  of  the  Mincio,  Buonaparte  rushed,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  which  his  combinations  had  rendered  superior,  upon  the  right  wing 
of  the  Austrians,  which  had  already  directed  its  march  to  J^onato,  near  the 
bottom  of  the  Lago  di  Guarda,  in  order  to  approach  the  ]\Iincio,  and  resume 
its  communication  with  Wurmser.  But  Buonaparte,  placed  by  the  celerity  of 
his  movements  between  the  two  hostile  armies,  defeated  one  division  of  the 
Austrian  right  at  Sale,  upon  the  lake,  and  another  at  Lonato.  At  the  same 
time,  Augereau  and  Massena,  leaving  just  enough  of  men  at  their  posts  of 
Borghetto  and  Peschiera  to  maintain  a  respectable  defence  against  Wurmser, 
made  a  forced  march  to  Brescia,  which  was  occupied  by- another  division  of 
the  Austrian  right  wing.  But  that  body,, finding  itself  insulated,  and  conceiv- 
ing that  the  whole  French  army  was  debouching  on  them  from  difterent  pomts, 
was  already  in  full  retreat  towards  the  Tyrol,  from  which  it  had  advanced  with 
the  expectation  of  turning  Buonaparte's  flank,  and  destroying  his  retreat  upon 
Milan.  Some  French  troops  were  left  to  accelerate  their  flight,  and  prevent 
their  again  making  head,  while  Massena  and  Augereau,  rapidly  countermarch- 
ing, returned  to  the  banks  of  tlie  Mincio  to  support  their  respective  rear-guards, 
which  they  h&d  left  at  Borghetto  and  Peschiera,  on  the  line  of  that  river. 

They  received  intelligence,  however,  which  induced  them  to  halt  upon  this 
counter-march.  Both  rear-guards  had  been  compelled  to  retire  from  the  line 
of  the  Mincio,  of  which  river  the  Austrians  had  forced  the  passage.  The  rear- 
guard of  Massena,  under  General  Pigeon,  had  fallen  back  in  good  order,  so  as 
to  occupy  Lonato;  that  of  Augereau  fled  with  precipitation  and  confusion, 
and  failed  to  make  a  stand  at  Castiglione,  which  was  occupied  by  Austrians, 
who  entrenched  themselves  there.  Valette,  the  general  who  commanded  thia 
body,  was  deprived  of  his  commission  in  presence  of  his  troops  for  misbehaviour, 
an  example  which  the  gallantry  of  the  French  generals  rendered  extremely  in- 
frequent in  their  service. 

Wurmser  became  now  seriously  anxious  about  tlie  fate  of  his  right  wing,  and 
determined  to  force  a  communication  with  Quasdonowich  at  all  risks.  But  lie 
could  only  attain  the  valley  of  the  Chiese,  and  the  right,  bank  of  the  Lago  di 
Guarda,  by  breaking  a  passage  through  the  divisions  of  Maasena  and  Augereau. 

Vol.  I.  2  U 
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On  the  3d  of  August,  at  break  of  day,  two  divisions  of  Austrinns.,  who  had 
crossed  the  Mincio  in  pursuit  of  Pigeon  and  Valette,  now  directed  themselves, 
with  the  most  determined  resolution,  on  the  French  troops,  in  order  to  clear 
the  way  between  the  commander-in-chief  and  his  right  wing. 

The  late  rear-guard  of  Massena,  which,  by  his  counter-march,  had  now  be- 
come his  advanced-guard,  was  defeated,  and  Lonato,  the  place  which  they  oc- 
cupied, was  taken  by  the  Austrians,  with  the  l^rench  artillery,  and  the  general 
officer  who  commanded  them.  But  the  AusV  in  general,  thus  far  successful, 
fell  into  the  great  error  of  extending  his  line  .00  much  towards  the  right,  in 
order,  doubtless,  if  possible,  to  turn  the  French  position  on  their  left  flank, 
thereby  the  sooner  to  open  a  communication  with  his  own  troops  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Lago  di  Guarda,  to  force  which  had  been  his  principal  "bbject  in 
the  attack.  But  in  thus  manoeuvring  he  weakened  his  centre,  an  error  of 
which  Massena  instantly  availed  himself.  He  formed  two  strong  columns  under 
Augereau,  with  which  he  redeemed  the  victory,  by  breaking  through  and  di- 
viding the  Austrian  line,  and  retaking  I.onato  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
manoeuvre  is  indeed  a  simple  one,  and  the  same  by  which,  ten  years  afterwards, 
Buonaparte  gained  the  battle  of  Austerlitz ;  but  it  requires  the  utmost  prompti- 
tude and  presence  of  mind  to  seize  the  exact  moment  for  executing  such  a 
daring  measure  to  advantage.  If  it  is  but  partially  successful,  and  the  enemy 
retains  steadiness,  it  is  very  perilous ;  since  the  attacking  column,  instead  of 
flanking  the  broken  divisions  of  the  opposite  line,  may  be  itself  flanked  by  de- 
cided officers  and  determined  troops,  and  thus  experience  the  disaster  which  it 
was  their  object  to  occasion  to  the  enemy.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  attack 
on  the  centre  completely  succeeded.  The  Austrians,  finding  their  line  cut 
asunder,  and  their  flanks  pressed  by  the  victorious  columns  of  the  French,  fell 
into  total  disorder.  Some,  who  were  farthest  to  the  right,  pushed  forward,  in 
hopes  to  unite  themselves  to  Quasdonowich,  and  what  they  might  find  remain-; 
ing  of  the  original  right  wing ;  but  these  were  attacked  in  front  by  General 
Soret,  who  had  been  active  in  defeating  Quasdonowich  upon  the  30th  July, 
and  were  at  the  same  time  pursued  by  another  detachment  of  the  F^nch,  which 
had  broken  through  their  centre. 

Such  wasr  the  fate  of  the  Austrian  right  at  the  battle  of  Lonato,  while  that  of 
the  left  was  no  less  unfavourable.  They  were  attacked  by  Augereau  with  the 
utmost  bravery,  and  driven  from  CasHglione,  of  which  they  had  become  mastecf  \ 
by  the  bad  conduct  of  Valette.  Augereau  achieved  this  important  result  at  tfle"^ 
price  of  many  brave  men's  lives;  but  it  was  always  remembered  as  an  essential 
service  by  Buonaparte,  who  afterwards,  when  such  dignities  came  in  use,  be- 
stowed on  Augereau  the  ti|le  of  Duke  of  Castiglione.  After  their  defeat,  there 
can  be  nothing  imagined  more  confused  or  calamitous  than  the  condition  of  the 
Austrian  divisions,  who,  having  attacked,  without  resting  on  each  other,  found 
themselves  opposed  and  finally  overwhelmed  by  an  enemy  who  appeared  to 
possess  ubiquity,  simply  from  his  activity  and  power  of  combining  his  forces. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  their  lamentable  state  of  disorder  and  confusion, 
resembling  in  its  consequences  more  than  one  example  of  the  same  sort,  oc- 
curred at  Lonato.  It  might,  with  any  briskness  of  intelligence,  or  firmness  of 
resolution,  have  proved  a  decisive  advantage  to  their  arms ;  it  was,  in  its  result, 
a  humiliating  illustration,  how  completely  the  succession  of  bad  fortune  had 
broken  the  spirit  of  the  Austrian  soldiers.  The  reader  can  hardly  have  forgotten 
the  incident  at  the  battle  of  Millesimo,  when  an  Austrian  column  which  had 
been  led  astray,  retook,  as  if  it  were  by  chance,  the  important  village  of  Dego;* 
or  the  more  recent  instance,  when  a  body  of  Beaulieu's  advanced  guard,  dike 
unwittingly,  had  nearly  made  Buonaparte  prisoner  in  his  quarters.!  The  present 
danger  arose  from  the  same  cause,  the  confusion  and  want  of  combination  of 

•  See  pa^e  308.  \  See  page  328* 
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the  enemy;  and  now,  u  in  the  former  perilous  occurrences,  the  verj  same  cir- 
cumstances which  brought  on  the  danger,  served  to  ward  it  oflT. 

A  body  of  four  or  five  thousand  Austrians,  partly  composed  of  those  who  had 
been  cut  off  at  the  battle  of  Lonato,  partly  of  stragglers  from  Quasdonowich, 
received  information  from  the  peasantry,  that  the  French  troops,  having  de- 
parted in  every  direction  to  improve  their  success,  had  only  left  a  garrison  of 
twelve  hundred  men  in  the  town  of  Lonato.  The  commander  of  the  division 
resolved  instantly  to  take  possession  of  the  town,  and  thus  to  open  his  march 
to  the  Mincio,  to  join  Wurmser.  Now,  it  happened  that  Buonaparte  himself, 
coming  from  Castiglione  with  only  his  staff  for  protection,  had  just  entered 
Lonato.  He  was  surprised  when  an  Austrian  of^cer  was  brought  before  him 
blindfolded,  as  is  the  custom  on  such  occasions,  who  summoned  the  French 
commandant  of  Lonato  to  surrender  to  a  superior  force  of  Austrians,  who,  he 
stated,  were  already  forming  columns  of  attack  to  carry  the  place  by  irresis^tiUe 
force  of  numbers.  Buonaparte,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  collected  his 
numerous  staff  around  him,  caused  the  oflficcr's  eyes  to  be  unbandaged,  tlmt  be 
might  see  in  whose  presence  he  stood,  and  upbraided  him  with  the  insolence  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty,  in  bringing  a  summons  of  surrender  to  the  French 
commander-in-chief  in  the  middle  of  his  army.  The  credulous  ofHcer,  recog- 
nizing the  presence  of  Buonaparte,  and  believing  it  impossible  that  he  could  be 
there  without  at  least  a  strong  division  of  his  army,  stammered  out  an  apology, 
and  returned  to  persuade  his  dispirited  commander  to  surrender  himself,  and 
the  four  thousand  men  and  upwards  whom  he  commanded,  to  the  compara- 
tively small  force  which  occupied  Lonato.  They  grounded  their  arms  accord- 
ingly, to  one-fourth  of  their  number,  and  missed  an  inviting  and  easy  opportunity 
of  carrying  Buonaparte  prisoner  to  Wurmser 's  head-quarters. 

The  Austrian  general  himself,  whose  splendid  army  was  thus  destroyed  in 
detail,  had  been  hitherto  employed  in  revictualling  Mantua,  and  throwing  in 
supplies  of  every  kind;  besHdes  whicli,  a  large  portion  of  his  army  had  been 
detached  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  Serrurier,  and  the  troops  lately  engaged  in  the 
siege,  who  had  retreated  towards  Marcaria.  When  Wurmser  learned  the  dis- 
asters of  his  right  wing,  and  the  destruction  of  the  troops  despatched  to  form 
a  communication  with  it,  he  sent  to  recall  the  division  which  we  have  mentioned, 
and  advanced  against  the  French  position  between  Lonato  and  Castiglione,  with 
an  army  still  numerous,  notwithstanding  the  reverses  which  it  had  sustained. 
But  Buonaparte  had  not  left  the  interval  unimproved.  lie  had  recalled  Ser- 
rurier from  Marcaria,  to  assail  the  lefl  wing  and  the  Hank  of  the  Austrian  Field- 
marshal.  The  opening  of  Serrurier^s  fire  was  a  signal  for  a  general  attack  on 
all  points  of  Wurmser^s  liae.  He  was  defeated,  and  nearly  made  prisoner;  and 
it  was  not  till  after  suffering  great  losses  in  the  retreat  and  pursuit^  that  he 
gained  with  difHculty  Trent  and  Roveredo,  the  positions  adjacent  to  tlic  Tyrol, 
from  which  he  had  so  lately  sallied  with  such  confidence  of  victory.  He  had 
lost  perhaps  one  half  of  his  fine  army,  and  the  only  consolation  which  remained 
was,  that  he  had  tlirown  supplies  into  the  fortress  of  Mantua.  His  troops  also 
no  longer  had  the  masculine  confidence  which  is  necet^sar}-  to  success  in  war. 
They  were  no  longer  proud  of  themselves  and  of  their  commanders ;  and  those, 
especially,  who  had  sustained  so  many  lasses  under  Beaulieu,  could  hardly  be 
brought  to  do  their  duty,  in  circumstances  where  it  seemed  tiiat  Destiny  itself 
was  fighting  against  them. 

The  Austrians  are  supposed  to  have  lost  nearly  forty  thousand  men  in  these 
disastrous  battles.  The  French  must  have  at  least  suilbred  tlie  loss  of  one- 
fourth  of  tlie  number,  thofigh  Buonaparte  confesses  only  to  seven  thousand  men; 
and  their  army,  desperately  fatigued  by  so  many  marches,  such  constant  fight- 
ing, and  the  hardships  of  a  campaign,  where  even  tlie  general  for  seven  days 
never  laid  aside  his  clothes,  or  took  any  regular  repose,  required  some  time  to 
recover  tlioir  physical  strength. 
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Meniiliine,  Napoleon  resumed  his  position  before  Mantua;  but  tiie  want  of 
battering  cannon,  and  the  commencebjent  of  the  unhealthy  heats  of  Autumn, 
amid  lakes  and  inundations,  besides  the  great  chance  of  a  second  attack  on  the 
part  of  Wurmser,  induced  him  to  limit  his  measures  to  a  simple  blockade, 
which,  however,  was  so  strict  as  to  retain  tlie  garrison  within  the  walls  of  the 
place,  and  cut  them  off  even  from  the  islet  called  the  Seraglio. 

The  events  of  this  hurried  campaign  threw  light  on  the  feelings  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  Italy.  Lombardy  in  general  remained  quiet,  and  the  citizens  of 
Milan  seemed  so  well  alTected  to  the  French,  that  Buonaparte,  afler  the  victory 
of  Castiglione,  returned  them  his  thanks  in  name  of- the  Republic.  But  at 
Pavla,  and  elsewhere,  a  very  opposite  disposition  was  evinced ;  and  at  Ferrara, 
the  Cardinal  Mattei,  Archbishop  of  that  town,  made  some  progress  in  exciting 
an  insurrection.  His  apology,  when  introduced  to  Buonaparte's  prei^ence  to 
answer  for  his  conduct,  consisted  in  uttering  the  single  word,  Peccam!  and 
Napoleon,  soothed  by  his  submission,  imposed  no  punisliment  on  him  for  his 
offence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  used  his  mediation  in  some  negotiations  with  the 
court  of  Rome.  Yet  though  the  Bishop  of  Ferrara,  overawed  and  despised, 
was  permitted  to  escape,  the  conduct  of  his  superior,  the  Pope,  who  had  shown 
vacillation  in  bis  purposes  of  submission,  when  he  heard  of  the  temporary  rais- 
ing of  the  siege  of  Mantua,  was  carefully  noted  and  remembered  for  anioiad- 
versiqn,  when  a  suitable  moment  should  occur. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  during  these  campaigns,  than  the  inflexibility 
of  Austria,  which,  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  distress  by  the  advance  of 
Moreau  and  Jourdan  into  her  territories,  stood  nevertheless  on  the  defensive  at 
every  point,  and  by  extraordinary  exertions  again  recruited  Wurmser  with  fresh 
troops,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  men ;  which  reinforcement  enabled 
that  general,  though  under  no  more  propitious  star,  again  to  resume  the  ofien- 
sive,  by  advancing  from  the  Tyrol.  Wurmser,  with  less  confidence  than  be- 
fore, hoped  now  to  relieve  the  siege  of  Mantua  a  second  time,  and  at  a  less 
desperate  cost,  by  moving  from  Trent  towards  Mantua,  through  the  defiles 
formed  by  the  river  Brenta.  This  mancBUvre  he  proposed  to  execute  with 
thirty  thousand  men,  while  he  lefl  twenty  thousand,  under  General  Davidowich, 
in  a  strong  position  at  or  near  Roveredo,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  Tyrol; 
an  invasion  of  which  district,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  must  have  added  much 
to  the  general  pnnic  which  already  astounded  Germany,  from  the  apprehended 
advance  of  Moreau  and  Jourdan  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Buonaparte  penetrated  the  design  of  the  veteran  general,  and  suffered  him 
without  disturbance  to  march  towards  Bassano  upon  the  Brenta,  in  order  to  oc- 
cupy the  line  of  operations  on  which  he  intended  to  manoeuvre,  with  the  secret 
intention  that  he  would  himself  assume  the  ofiensive,  and  overwhelm  Davidowich 
as  soon  as  the  distance  betwixt  them  precluded  a  communication  betwixt  that 
general  and  Wurmser.  He  lefl  General  Kilmaine,  an  ofRcer  of  Irish  extraction 
in  whom  he  reposed  confidence,  with  about  three  thousand  men,  to  cover  the 
siege  of  Mantua,  by  posting  himself  under  the  walls  of  Verona,  while,  concen- 
trating a  strong  body  of  forces,  Napoleon  marched  upqn  the  town  of  Roveredo, 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  and  having  in  its  rear  the  strong  position  of 
Galliano.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  high  road  to  Trent,  dnd  Davidowich  lay 
there  with  twenty-five  thousand  Austrians,  intended  to  protect  the  Tyrol,  wliile 
Wurmser  moved  down  the  Brenta,  which  runs  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
Adige,  but  at  about  thirty  miles*  distance,  so  that  no  communication  for  mutual 
support  could  take  place  between  Wurmser  and  his  lieutenant-general.  It  was  . 
upon  Davidowich  that  Buonaparte  first  meant  to  pour  his  thunder. 

The  battle  of  Roverer\o,  fought  upon  the  fourth  of  September,  was  one  of 
that  great  general's  splendid  days.  Before  he  could  approach  the  tpwn,  one 
of  his  divisions  had  to  force  the  strongly  entrenched  camp  of  Mori,  where  the 
enemy  made  a  desperate  defence.     Another  attacked  the  Austrians  on  (be  op- 
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pOBite  bank  of  the  Adige,  (for  the  action  took  place  on  both  sides  of  the  river,) 
until  the  enemy  at  length  retreated,  still  fighting  desperately.  Napoleon  sent 
his  orders  to  General  Dubois,  to  charge  with  the  first  regiment  of  hussars — ^he 
did  so,  and  broke  the  enemy,  but  fell  mortally  wounded  with  three  balls.  "  I 
die,"  he  said,  "  for  the  Republic — bring  me  but  tidings  that  the  victory  is 
certain." 

The  retreating  enemy  were  driven  through  the  town  of  Roveredo,  without ' 
having  it  in  their  power  to  make  a  stand.  The  extreme  strength  of  the  position 
of  Galliano  seemed  to  afford  them  rallying  ground.  The  Adige  is  there  bordered 
by  precipitous  mountains,  approaching  so  near  its  course,  as  only  to  leave  a 
pass  of  forty  toises  breadth  between  the  river  and  the  precipice,  which  opening 
was  defended  by  a  village,  a  castle,  and  a  strong  defensive  wall  resting  upon  the 
rock,  all  well  garnished  with  artillery.  The  French,  in  their  enthusiasm  of 
victory,  could  not  be  stopped  even  by  these  obstacles.  Eight  pieces  of  light 
artillery  were  brought  forward,  under  cover  of  which  the  infkntry  charged  and 
<;arried  this  strong  position ;  so  little  do  natural  advantages  avail  when  the 
minds  of  the  assailants  are  influenced  with  an  opinion  that  they  are  irresistible, 
and  those  of  the  defenders  are  depressed  by  a  uniform  and  uninterrupted  course 
of  defeat.  Six  or  seven  thousand  prisoners,  and  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon  cap- 
tured, were  the  fruits  of  this  splendid  victory;  and  Massena  the  next  morning 
took  possession  of  Trent  in  the  Tyrol,  so  long  the  strong-hold  where  Wurmser 
had  maintained  his  head-quarters. 

The  wrecks  of  Davidowich's  army  fled  deeper  into  the  Tyrol,  and  took  up 
their  position  at  Lavisa,  a  small  village  on  a  river  of  a  similar  name,  about  three 
leagues  to  the  northward  of  Trent,  and  situated  in  the  principal  road  which 
communicates  with  Brixen  and  Inspruck.  Buonaparte  instantly  pursued  them 
with  a  division  of  his  army,  commanded  by  Vaubois,  and  passed  the  Lavisa  with 
his  cavalry,  while  the  enemy  were  amused  with  an  assault  upon  the  bridge. 
Thus  he  drove  them  from  their  position,  which,  being  the  entrance  of  one  of 
the  chief  defiles  of  the  Tyrol,  it  was  of  importance  to  secure,  and  it  was  occu- 
pied accordingly  by  Vaubois  with  his  victorious  division. 

Buonaparte,  in  consequence  of  his  present  condition,  became  desirous  to  con- 
ciliate the  martial  inhabitants  of  the  Tyrol,  and  published  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  exhorted  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  return  to  their  homes ;  as- 
suring them  of  protection  against  military  violence,  and  labouring  to  convince 
them,  that  they  had  themselves  no  interest  in  the  war,  which  he  waged  against 
the  Emperor  and  his  government,  but  not  against  his  subjects.  '  That  his  con- 
duct might  appear  to  be  of  a  piece  with  his  reasoning.  Napoleon  issued  an 
edict,  disuniting  the  principality  of  Trent  from  the  German  empire,  and  annex- 
ing it  in  point  of  sovereignty  to  the  French  Republic,  while  he  intrusted,  or 
seemed  to  intrast,  the  inhabitants  themselves,  with  tlie  power  of  administering 
their  own  laws  and  government. 

Bounties  which  depended  on  the  gift  of  an  armed  enemy,  appeared  very  sns- 
picious  to  the  Tyrolese,  who  were  aware  that  in  fact  the  order  of  a  French 
ofl^cer  would  be  more  effectual  law,  whenever  that  nation  had  the  power,  than 
that  of  any  administrator  of  civil  afl^airs  whom  they  might  themselves  be  per- 
mitted to  choose.  As  for  the  proclamation,  the  French  general  might  as  well 
have  wasted  his  eloquence  on  the  rocks  of  the  country.  The  Tyrol,  one  of 
the  earliest  possessions  of  the  House  of  Austria,  had  been  uniformly  governed 
by  those  princes  with  strict  respect  to  the  privileges  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  possessed  already  of  complete  personal  freedom.  Secured  in  all  the 
immunities  which  were  necessary  for  their  comfort,  these  sagacious  peasants 
saw  nothing  to  iexpect  fi'om  the  hand  of  a  stranger  general,  excepting  what 
Buonaparte  himself  has  termed,  those  vexations  necessarily  annexed  to  a  coun-. 
try  which  becomes  the  seat  of  war,  and  which,  in  more  full  detail,  include 
whatever  the  avarice  of  the  general,  the  necessities  of  t^e  soldiers,  not  to  laen- 
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tioD  the  more  violent  outrage  of  marauders  and  plunderers,  may  choose  to  ekac^ 
irom  the  inhabitants.  But,  besides  this  prudent  calculation  of  consequences, 
the  Tjrolese  felt  the  generous  spirit  of  national  independence,  and  resolved  that 
their  mountains  ^should  not  be  dishonoured  by  the  march  of  an  armed  enemr, 
if  the  unerring  rifle-guns  of  their  children  were  able  to  protect  their  native  soil 
from  such  indignity.  Every  mode  of  resistance  was  prepared ;  and  it  was  then 
that  those  piles  of  rocks,  stones,  and  trunks  of  trees,  were  collected  oa  the 
verge  of  the  precipices  which  line  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  and  other  passes  of 
the  Tyrol,  but  which  remained  in  grim  repose  till  roDed  down,  to  the  utter  an- 
nihilation of  the  French  and  Bavarian  invaders  in  1809,  under  the  directions  of 
the  valiant  Hoifer  and  his  companions  in  arms. 

More  successful  with  the  sword  than  the  pen,  Buonaparte  had  no  sooner  dis- 
posed of  Davidowich  and  his  army,  than  he  began  his  operations  against 
Wurmser  himself,  who  had  by  this  time  learned  the  total  defeat  <^  his  subordinate 
division,  and  that  the  French  were  possessed  of  Trent.  The  Austrian  Field- 
marshal  immediately  conceived  that  the  French  general,  in  consequence  of  his 
successes,  would  be  disposed  to  leave  Italy  behind,  and  advance  to  Inspmck,  in 
order  to  c<Hnmunicate  with  the  armies  of  Moreau  and  Jourdan,  which  were 
now  on  the  full  advance  into  Germany.  Instead,  therefore,  of  renouncing  hb 
own  scheme  of  relieving  Mantua,  Wurmser  thought  the  time  favourable  for 
carrying  it  into  execution ;  and  in  place  of  falling  back  with  his  army  on  Friuli, 
and  thus  keeping  open  his  communication  with  Vienna,  he  committed  the  great 
error  of  involving  himself  still  deeper  in  the  Italian  passes  to  the  southward,  by 
an  attempt,  with  a  diminished  force,  to  execute  a  purpose,  which  he  had  been 
unable  to  accomplish  when  his  army  was  double  the  strength  of  the  French. 
With  this  ill-chosen  plan,  he  detached  Mezaros  with  a  division  of  his  forces,  U> 
manoeuvre  on  Verona,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  Buonaparte  had  stationed  Kil- 
maine,  to  cover  the  siege,  or  rather  the  blockade,  of  Mantua.  Mezaros  de- 
parted accordingly,  and  leaving  Wurmser  at  Bassano  on  the  Brenta,  marched 
south-westward  towards  the  collateral  valley  of  the  Adige,  and  attacked  Kil- 
maine,  who,  by  drawing  his  men  under  cover  of  the  fortifications  of  Verona, 
made  a  resolute  defence.  The  Austrian  general,  finding  it  impossible  to  carry 
the  place  by  a  coup-de-main,  was  meditating  to  cross  the  Adige,  when  he  was 
recdled  by  the  most  urgent  commands  to  rejoin  Wurmser  with  aQ  possible 
despatch. 

As  soon  as  Buonaparte  learned  this  new  separation  of  Wurmser  from  a  large 
division  of  his  army,  he  anticipated  the  possibility  of  defeating  the  Field-mar- 
shal himself,  driving  him  from  his  position  at  Bassano,  and  of  consequence, 
cutting  off  at  his  leisure  the  division  of  Mezaros,  which  had  advanced  so  hi 
to  the  southward  as  effectually  to  compromise  its  safety. 

To  execute  this  plan  required  the  utmost  rapidity  of  movement ;  for,  should 
Wurmser  learn  that  Buonaparte  was  advancing  towards  Bassano,  in  time  to 
recall  Mezaros,  he  might  present  a  front  too  numerous  to  be  attacked  with  hope 
of  success.  There  are  twenty  leagues'  distance  betwixt  Trent  and  Bassano, 
and  that  ground  was  to  be  traversed  by  means  of  very  difficult  roads,  in  the 
«po,ce  of  two  dajB  at  farthest.  But  it  was  in  such  circumstances  that  tlie  genius 
c^  Napoleon  triumphed,  through  the  enthusiastic  power  which  he  possessed  over 
the  soldiery,  and  by  which  he  could  urge  them  to  the  most  incredible  exertions. 
He  left  Trent  on  the  6th  September  at  break  of  day,  and  reached,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  Borgo  di  Val  Lugano,  a  march  of  ten  French  leagues.  A 
similar  forced  march  of  five  leagues  and  inwards,  brought  him  up  with  Wurm- 
ser's  advanced-guard,  which  was  strongly  posted  at  Primolano. 

The  effect  of  the  surprise,  and  the  impetuosity  of  the  French  attack,  sur- 
mounted all  the  advantages  of  position.  The  Austrian  double  lines  were  pene- 
trated by  a  charge  of  three  Frepch  columns — ^tl^e  cavalry  occupied  the  high 
road,  and  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat  on  Bassano— in  a  word,  Wurmser*!  van- 
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guard  was  totally  destroyed,  and  more  than  finir  thousand  men  laid  down 
arms.  From  Primolano  the  French,  dislodging  whatever  enemies  they  en- 
counterec^  advanced  to  Cismone,  a  viUage,  where  a  river  of  the  same  name 
unites  with  the  Brenta.  There  they  halted,  exhausted  with  fatigue ;  and  on 
that  evening  no  sentinel  in  the  army  endured  more  privations  than  Napoleon 
himself,  who  took  up  his  quarters  for  the  night  without  either  staff-officers  or 
baggage,  and  was  glad  to  accept  a  share  of  a  private  soldier's  ration  of  bread, 
of  which  the  poor  fellow  lived  to  remind  his  general  when  he  was  become 
Emperor. 

Cismone  is  only  about  four  leagues  from  Bassano,  and  Wurmser  heard  with 
alarm,  that  the  French  leader,  whom  lie  conceived  to  be  already  deeply  en* 
gaged  in  the  Tyrolese  passes,  had  destroyed  his  vanguard,  and  was  menacing 
his  own  position.  It  was  under  this  alarm  that  he  despatched  exinresses,  as 
already  mentioned,  to  recall  Mezaros  and  his  division.  But  it  was  too  late ; 
for  that  general  was  under  tiie  walls  of  Verona,  nigh  fifteen  leagues  from 
Wurmser's  position,  on  the  night  of  the  7th  September,  when  the  French  army 
was  at  Cismone,  within  a  third  part  of  that  distance.  The  utmost  exertions 
of  Mezaros  could  only  bring  his  division  as  far  as  Montebello,  upon  the  8tii 
S^tember,  when  the  battle  of  Bassano  seemed  to  decide  the  fate  of  his  unfor- 
tunate commander-in-chief. 

This  victory  was  as  decisive  as  any  which  Buonaparte  had  hitherto  obtained. 
The  village  of  Salagna  was  first  carried  by  main  force,  and  then  the  French 
army,  continuing  to  descend  the  defiles  of  the  Brenta,  attacked  Wurmser's 
main  body,  which  still  lay  under  his  own  command  in  the  town  of  Bassano. 
Augereau  penetrated  into  the  town  upon  the  right,  Massena  upon  the  left 
They  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  seized  the  cannon  by  which  the  bridge  was 
defended,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Austrian  grenacHers,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  protecting  Wurmser  and  his  staff,  who  were  now  in  absolute  flight. 

The  Fidd-marshal  himself,  with  the  military  chest  of  his  army,  nearly  f^ 
into  the  hands  of  the  French ;  and  though  he  escaped  for  the  time,  it  was  afler 
an  almost  general  dispersion  of  his  troops.  Six  thousand  Austriads  surren- 
dered to  Buonaparte ;  Quasdonowich,  with  three  or  four  thousand  men,  effected 
a  retreat  to  the  north-east,  and  gained  Friuli ;  while  Wurmser  himself,  finding 
it  impossible  to  escape  otherwise,  fled  to  Vicenza  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
there  united  the  scattered  forces  which  still  followed  him,  with  the  division  of 
Mezaros.  When  this  junction  was  accomplished,  the  aged  Marshal  had  still 
the  command  of  about  sixteen  thousand  men,  out  of  sixty  thousand,  with 
whom  he  had,  scarce  a  week  before,  commenced  the  campaign.  The  mate- 
rial part  of  his  army,  guns,  waggons,  and  baggage,  was  aU  lost — ^his  retreat 
upon  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria  was  entirely  cut  off-— die  flower  of  his 
army  was  destroyed— courage  and  confidence  were  g(»e— there  seemed  no 
remedy  but  that  he  should  lay  down  his  arms  to  the  yoothful  conqueror  by 
whose  forces  he  was  now  surrounded  on  all  sides,  without,  as  it  appeared,  any 
possibility  of  extricating  hunself.  But  Fate  itself  seemed  to  take  some  tan^ 
compassion  on  this  venerable  and  gallant  veteran,  and  not  only  adjourned  fus 
final  fall,  but  even  granted  him  leave  to  gather  some  brief-dated  laurels,  as  the 
priests  of  old  were  wont  to  garland  their  victims  before  the  final  sacrifice. 

Surrounded  by  dangers,  and  cut  off  fi-om  any  other  retreat,  Wurmser  formed 
the  gallant  determination  to  throw  himself  and  his  remaining  forces  into  Man- 
tua, and  share  the  fate  of  the  beleagured  fortress  which  he  had  vainly  strives 
to  relieve.  But  to  execute  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  Adige, 
ncr  was  it  easy  to  say  how  this  was  to  be  accomptisbed.  Verona,  one  point  of 
passage,  was  defended  by  Rilmaine,  who  had  already  repulsed  Mezaros.  Leg- 
nago,  where  there  was  a  bridge,  was  also  garrisoned  by  the  French;  and 
Wurmser  had  lost  his  bridge  of  pontoons  at  the  battle  of  Bassano.  At  the 
of  Albarado,  however,  there  was  an  estabhshed  ferry,  totally  insufiicient 
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for  pas^gr  over  so  considerable  a  force  with  the  necessary  despatch,  but  which 
Wurmser  used  for  the  purpose  of  sending  across  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  in 
order  to  reconnoitre  the  blockade  of  Mantua,  and  the  fiicilities  which  might  pre- 
sent themselves  for  accomplishing  a  retreat  on  that  fortress.  This  precaution 
proved  for  the  time  the  salvation  of  Wurmser,  and  what  remained  of  his  army. 

Fortune,  which  has  such  influence  in  warlike  affairs,  had  so  ordered  it,  that 
Kilmaine,  apprehending  that  Wurmser  would  attempt  to  force  a  passage  at 
Verona,  and  desirous  to  improve  his  means  of  resistance  against  so  great  a 
force,  had  sent  orders  that  tlie  garrison  of  four  hundred  men  who  guarded  the 
bridge  at  Legnago  should  join  him  at  Verona,  and  that  an  equal  number  should 
be  detached  from  the  blockade  of  Mantua,  to  supply  their  place  on  the  Lower 
Adige.  The  former  part  of  his  command  had  been  obeyed,  and  the  garrison 
of  Legnago  were  on  their  march  for  Verona.  But  the  relief  which  was  de- 
signed to  occupy  their  post,  though  on  their  way  to  Legnago,  had  not  yet  arriv- 
ed. The  Austrian  cavaJry,  who  had  passed  over  at  Albarado,  encountering  this 
body  on  its  march  from  the  vicinity  of  Mantua,  attacked  them  with  spirit,  and 
sabred  a  good  many.  The  commander  of  the  French  battalion,  confounded  at 
tliis  appearance,  concluded  that  the  whole  Austrian  army  had  gained  the  right 
bank  of  the  Adige,  and  that  he  should  necessarily  be  cut  off  if  he  prosecuted 
his  march  to  Legnago.  Thus  the  passage  at  that  place  was  left  altogether  un- 
defended; and  Wurmser,  apprised  of  this  unhoped-for  chance  of  escape,  occu- 
pied the  village,  and  took  possession  of  the  bridge. 

Buonaparte,  in  the  meantime,  having  moved  from  Bassano  to  Areola  in  pur- 
suit of  the  defeated  enemy,  learned  at  the  latter  place  that  Wurmser  Still  hnger- 
ed  at  Legnago,  perhaps  to  grant  his  troops  some  indispensable  repose,  perhaps 
to  watch  whether  it  might  be  even  yet  possible  to  give  the  slip  to  the  French 
divisions  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and,  by  a  rapid  march  back  upon  Padua^ 
to  regain  his  communication  with  the  Austrian  territories,  instead  of  inclosing 
himself  in  Mantua.  Buonaparte  hastened  to  avail  himself  of  these  moments 
of  indecision.  Augereau  was  ordered  to  march  upon  Legnago  by  the  road  from 
Padua,  so  as  to  cut  off  any  possibihty  of  Wurmser's  retreat  in  that  direction; 
while  Massena's  division  was  thrown  across  tlie  Adige  by  a  ferry  at  Ronco,  to 
strengthen  General  Kilmaine,  who  had  already  occupied  the  line  of  a  small 
river  called  the  Molinella,  which  intersects  the  country  between  Legnago  and 
Mantua.  If  this  position  could  be  made  good,  it  was  concluded  that  the  Aus- 
trian general,  unable  to  reach  Mantua,  or  to  maintain  himself  at  Legnago,  must 
even  yet  surrender  himself  and  his  army. 

On  the  12th  September,  Wurmser  began  hb  march.  He  was  first  opposed 
at  Corea*  where  Murat  and  Pigeon  had  united  their  forces.  But  Wurmser  made 
his  dispositions,  and  attacked  with  a  fury  which  swept  out  of  the  way  both  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  enemy,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  village.  In 
the  heat  of  the  skirmish,  and  just  when  the  French  were  giving  way,  Buonaparte 
himself  entered  Corea,  with  the  purpose  of  personally  superintending  the  dis- 
positions made  for  intercepting  the  retreatof  Wurmser,  when,  but  for  the  speed 
of  his  horse,  he  had  nearly  fallen  as  a  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  the  general 
whose  destruction  he  was  labouring  to  insure.  Wurmser  arrived  on  the  spot  a 
few  minutes  afler wards,  and  gave  orders  for  a  pursuit  in  every  direction;  com- 
manding, however,  that  the  French  general  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  alive — 
a  conjunction  of  circumstances  worthy  of  remark,  since  it  authorised  the  Aus- 
trian general  for  the  moment  to  pronounce  on  the  fate  of  him,  who,  before  and 
afler,  was  the  master  of  his  destiny. 

Having  again  missed  this  great  prize,  Wurmser  continued  his  march  all  night, 
and  tiu-ning  aside  from  the  great  road,  where  the  blockading  army  had  taken 
measures  to  intercept  him,  he  surprised  a  small  bridge  over  the  Molinella,  at  a 
village  called  Villa  Impenta,  by  which  he  eluded  encountering  the  forces  of 
Kilmaine.     A  body  of  French  horse,  sent  to  impede  his  progress,  was  cut  to 
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pieces  by  the  Austrian  cavalry.  On  the  14tfa,  Wurmser  obtained  a  similar  suc- 
cess at  Castel-Dui,  where  his  cuirassiers  destroyed  a  body  of  French  infantry; 
and  having  now  forced  himself  into  a  communication  with  Mantua,  he  encamp- 
ed between  the  suburb  of  Saint  George  and  the  citadel,  and  endeavoured  to  keep 
open  the  communication  with  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  sup- 
ply of  forage  and  provisions. 

But  it  was  not  Buonaparte's  intention  to  leave  him  undisturbed  in  so  com- 
modious a  position.  Having  received  the  surrender  of  an  Austrian  corps  which 
was  left  in  Porto  Legnago,  and  gleaned  up  such  other  remnants  of  Wurroser's 
army  as  could  not  accompany  their  general  in  his  rapid  march  to  Mantua,  he 
resolved  once  more  to -force  his  way  into  the  islet  of  the  Seraglio^  upon  which 
Mantua  is  built,  and  confine  the  besieged  within  the  walls  of  tbeir  garrison. 
On  the  15th,  after  a  very  severe  and  bloody  action,  the  French  obtained  pos* 
session  of  the  suburb  of  Saint  George,  and  the  citadel  termed  La  Favorita, 
and  a  long  series  of  severe  sallies  and  attacks  took  place,  which,  although  gal- 
lantly fought  by  the  Austrians,  generally  tended  to  their  disadvantage,  so  that 
they  were  finally  again  blockaded  vrithin  the  walls  of  the  city  and  castle. 

The  woes  of  war  now  appeared  among  them  in  a  different  and  even  more 
hideous  form  than  when  inflicted  with  the  sword  alone.  When  Wurmser 
threw  himself  into  Mantua,  the  garrison  might  amount  to  twenty-six  thousand 
men ;  yet  ere  October  was  far  advanced,  there  were  little  above  the  half  of  the 
number  fit  for  service.  There  were  nearly  nine  thousand  sick  in  the  hospitals, 
— ^infectious  diseases,  privations  of  every  kind,  and  the  unhealthy  air  of  the 
lakes  and  marshes  with  which  they  were  surrounded,  had  cut  ofi*  the  remainder. 
The  French  also  had  lost  great  numbers ;  but  the  conquerors  could  reckon  up 
their  victories,  and  f;>rget  the  price  at  which  they  had  been  purchased. 

It  was  a  proud  vaunt,  and  a  cure  in  itself  for  many  losses,  that  the  Minister 
of  War  had  a  right  to  make  the  following  speech  to  the  Directory,  at  the  formal 
introduction  of  Marmont,  then  aid-de-camp  of  Buonaparte,  and  commissioned 
to  present  on  his  part  the  colours  and  standards  taken  from  the  enemy  :-^^^  In 
the  course  of  a  sin^e  campaign,"  h^  truly  said,  ^^  Italy  had  been  entirely  con- 
quered— ^three  large  armies  had  been  entirely  destroyed — more  than  fifVy  stand 
of  colours  had  been  taken  by  tlje  victors — ^forty  thousand  Austrians  had  laid 
down  their  arms — and,  what  was  not  the  least  surprising  part  of  the  whole, 
these  deeds  had  been  accomplished  by  an  army  of  only  thirty  thousand  Frencl^ 
men,  commanded  by  a  general  scarce  twenty-six  years  old." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Corsica  re^unUed  toith  France. — Critical  siiuatian  of  Buonaparte  in  Saly  ai 
this  period, — J%e  Atuirian  General  Ahnnxi  placed  at  the  head  of  a  new 
Army. — Various  Contests^  attended  vMh  no  decisive  result, — WatU  of  con- 
cert among  the  Austrian  Generals, — French  Army  begin  to  murmur. — First 
Battle  of  Areola, — NapoUcn  in  personal  danger. — No  decisive  resuU. — 
Second  Battle  of  Arada — T%e  French  victorious. — Fresh  v)ani  of  concert 
among  the  Austrian  Generals. — General  Views  rf  MiUtary  4md  Political 
Affairs^  after  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  Italian  Campaign. — Austria  com" 
ntences  a  fifth  Campaign — hut  has  not  profited  by  experience. — BatHe  of 
RivoU^  and  Victory  of  the  French. — Further  successful  at  La  Favorita. — 
French  regain  their  lost  ground  in  Italy, — Surrender  of  Mantua, — Instances 
of  Napoleon^s  Generosity, 

Asoirr  this  period  the  re-union  of  Corsica  with  France  took  place.  Buona- 
parte c<mtributed  to  this  change  in  the  political  relations  of  his  native  country 
indirectly,  in  part  bv  the  high  pride  which  his  countrymen  must  have  originally 
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taken  in  his  splendid  career ;  and  he  did  so  mote  immediately,  by  seizing  th^ 
town  and  port  of  Leghorn,  and  assisting  those  Corsicans,  who  had  been  exiled 
by  the  English  party,  to  return  to  their  native  island.     He  intimated  the  event 
to  the  Directory,  and  stated  that  he  had  appointed  Gentili,  the  principal  partisan 
of  the  French,  to  govern  the  island  provisionally;  and  that  the  CommLsaiotter 
Salicetti  was  to  set  sail  for  the  purpose  of  making  other  necessary  arrange- 
ments.   The  communication  is  coldly  made,  nor  does  Buonaparte's  love  of  his 
birth-place  induce  him  to  expatiate  upon  its  importance,  although  the  Directoiy 
afterwards  made  the  acquisition  of  that  island  a  great  theme  of  exultation.    But 
his  destinies  had  called  him  to  too  high  an  elevation  to  permit  his  distinguishing' 
the  obscure  islet  which  he  had  arisen  from  originaUy.     He  was  like  the  young 
Uon,  who,  while  he  is  scattering  the  herds  and  destrojring  the  hunters,  thinks 
little  of  the  forest-cave  in  which  he  first  saw  the  light.* 

Indeed  Buonaparte's  situation,  however  brilliant,  was  at  the  same  time  crit- 
ical, and  required  his  undivided  thoughts.  Mantua  stiU  held  out,  and  was  likely 
to  do  so.  Wurmser  had  caused  about  three-fourths  of  the  horses  belonging  to 
his  cavalry  to  be  killed  and  salted  for  the  use  of  the  garrison,  and  thus  made  a 
large  addition,  such  as  it  was,  to  the  provisions  of  the  place.  His  character  Ibr 
eourage  and  determination  was  completely  established ;  and  being  now  engaged 
in  defending  a  fortress  by  ordinary  rules  of  art,  which  he  perfectly  understood, 
lie  was  in  no  danger  of  being  over-reached  and  out-manosuvred  by  the  new  sys- 
tem of  tactics,  which  occasioned  his  misfortunes  in  the  open  field. 

While,  therefore,  the  last  pledge  of  Austria's  dominions  in  Italy  was  confided 
to  such  safe  custody,  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers  were  eagerly  engaged  in 
making  a  new  effort  to  recover  their  Italian  territories.  The  defeat  of  Jourdan, 
and  the  retreat  of  Moreau  before  the  Archduke  Charles,  had  given  the  Impe- 
rialists some  breathing  time,  and  enabled  them,  by  extensive  levies  in  the  war- 
like province  of  Illyria,  as  well  as  draughts  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  to  take 
the  field  with  a  new  army,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Italian  provinces,  and  the  re- 
lief of  Mantua.  By  orders  of  the  Aulic  Council,  two  armies  were  assembled 
on  die  Italian  frontier;  one  at  Friuli,  which  was  partly  composed  of  that  portion 
of  the  army  of  Wurmser,  which,  cut  off  from  their  main  body  at  the  battle  of 
Bassano,  had  efifbcted,  under  Quaadonowich,  a  retreat  in  that  direction ;  the 
other  was  to  be  formed  on  the  ^yrol.  They  were  to  opei^^te  in  conjunction, 
and  both  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Alvinzi,  an  officer  of 
high  reputation,  which  was  then  thought  merited. 

Thus,  for  the  fourth  time,  Buonaparte  was  to  contest  the  same  objects  on  the 
same  ground,  with  new  forces  belonging  to  the  same  enemy.  He  had,  indeed, 
himself,  received  from  France  reinforcements  to  the  number  of  twelve  bat- 
talions, from  those  troops  which  had  been  formerly  employed  in  La  Vend^. 
The  army,  in  general,  since  victory  had  placed  the  resources  of  the  rich  country 
which  they  occupied  at  the  command  of  their  leader,  had  been  well  supplied 
with  clothed,  food,  and  provisions,  and  were  devotedly  attached  to  the  chief 
who  had  conducted  them  from  starving  on  the  barren  Alps  into  this  land  of 
plenty,  and  had  directed  their  military  efforts  with  such  skill,  that  they  could 
scarce  ever  be  said  to  have  failed  of  success  in  whatever  they  undertook  under 
^is  direction. 
■  I  ■  ■    ■ II I  ■       I      II  ^— ^■^^— ^^— ^^— .^— ^1^— »^— ^i^^^i— .»»^ 

*  We  have  nid  (p.  280.)  that  BaonapartB  nerer  diatinguiihed  hit  native  countrj  after  hit  Ingk 
•yaltation,  and  did  not  of  courte  poetetc  the  aflection  of  the  inhabitantt  in  a  strong  degree.  But 
in  hit  Memoirt,  while  at  St  Helena,  he  givet  a  tketch  of  the  geographical  detcription  and  hittory 
of  Cortiea,  and  anggettt  teveral  plant  for  ciriiization  of  hit  countrymen,— one  of  which,  the 
depriving  them  of  \h»  armt  which  they  conttantly  wear,  might  be  prudent  were  it  praciictbl^ 
bat  eertrimly  would  be  highly  unpalatable.  There  it  an  odd  obterration,  "  that  the  Crown  of 
Gonica  mntt,  on  the  temporarr  annexation  of  the  itland  to  Great  Britain,  have  been  turprited  tt 
Hiding  ittelf  appertaining  to  the  t  accentor  of  Fingol.**  Not  more  we  thould  think  than  the  dit- 
dem  of  France,  and  the  Iron  Crown  of  Italy,  may  have  marvelled  at  meeting  on  the  brow  of  a 
Certlcaii  ioklier  of  fbitnno. 
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Napoleon  had  also  on  his  side  the  good  wishes,  if  not  of  the  Italians  in  gen- 
eral, of  a  considerable  party,  especially  in  Lombardy,  and  friends  and  enemies 
were  alike  impressed  with  belief  in  his  predestined  success.  During  the  former 
attempts  of  Wurmser,  a  contrary  opinion  had  prevailed,  and  the  news  that  the 
Austrmns  were  in  motion,  had  given  birth  to  insurrections  against  the  French 
in  many  places,  and  to  the  publication  of  sentiments  unfavourable  to  them 
almost  everywhere.  But  now,  when  all  predicted  the  certain  success  of  Napo- 
leon, the  friends  of  Austria  remained  quiet,  and  the  numerous  party  who  desire 
in  such  cases  to  keep  on  the  winning  side,  added  weight  to  the  actual  friends  of 
France,  by  expressing  their  opinions  in  her  favour.  It  seems,  however,  thai  Yic- 
tory,  as  if  displeased  that  mortals  should  presume  to  calculate  the  motives  of  so 
fickle  a  deity,  was,  on  this  occasion,  disposed  to  be  more  coy  than  formerly 
even  to  her  greatest  favourite,  and  to  oblige  him  to  toil  harder  than  he  had  done 
even  when  the  odds  were  more  against  him. 

Ihividowich  commanded  the  body  of  the  Austrians  which  was  in  the  Tyrol,  ^d 
which  included  the  fine  militia  of  that  martial  province.  There  was  little  dir- 
ficulty  in  prevailing  on  them  to  advance  into  Italy,  convinced  as  they  were  that 
there  was  small  security  for  their  national  independence  while  the  French  re- 
mained in  possession  of  Lombardy.  Buonaparte,  on  the  other  hand,  ha^ 
placed  Vaubois  in  the  passes  upon  the  river  Lavisa,  above  Trent,  to  cover  that 
new  possession  of  the  French  Republic,  and  check  the  advance  of  Davidowicb. 
It  was  the  plan  of  Alvinzi  to  descend  from  Friuli,  and  approach  Vicenza,  to 
which  place  he  expected  Davidowicb  might  penetrate  by  a  corresponding  move- 
ment down  the  Adige.  Having  thus  brought  his  united  army  into  activity,  his 
design  was  to  advance  on  Mantua,  the  constant  object  of  bloody  contention. 
He  commenced  his  march  in  the  beginning  of  October  1796. 

As  soon  as  Buonaparte  heard  that  Alvinzi  was  in  motion,  he  sent  orders  to 
Vaubois  to  attack  Davidowicb,  and  to  Massena  to  advance  to  Bassano  upon  the 
Brenta,  and  make  head  against  the  Austrian  commander-in-chief.  Both  mea- 
sures ftdled  in  efiect. 

Vaubois  Indeed  made  his  attack,  but  so  unsuccessfully,  that  after  two  daya* 
fighting  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  before  the  Austrians,  to  evacuate  the  city 
of  Trent,  and  to  retreat  upon  Galliano,  already  mentioned  as  a  very  strong  po- 
sition, in  the  previous  account  of  the  battle  of  Roveredo.*  A  great  part  of  his 
opponents  being  Tyrolese,  and  admirably  calculated  for  mountain  warfare,  they 
fbrced  Vaubois  from  a  situation  which  was  almost  impregnable;  and  their  army, 
descending  the  Adige  upon  the  right  bank,  appeared  to  manoeuvre  with  the 
piu-pose  of  marching  on  Montebaldo  and  Rivoli,  and  thus  opening  the  commu- 
nication with  Alvinzi. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  Massena  had  sustained  no  loss,  for  he  avoided  an 
engagement,  the  approach  of  Alvinzi,  with  a  superior  army,  compelled  him  to 
evacuate  Bassano,  and  to  leave  the  enemy  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Brenta.  Buonaparte,  therefore,  himself,  saw  the  necessity  of  advanc- 
ing with  Augereau's  division,  determined  to  give  battle  to  Alvinzi,  and  force 
him  back  on  .the  Piave  before  the  arrival  of  Davidowicb.  But  he  experienced 
unusual  resistance ;  and  it  is  amid  complaints  of  the  weather,  of  misadventures 
and  miscarriages  of  different  sorts,  that  he  faintly  claims  the  name  of  a  victory 
for  his  first  encounter  with  Alvinzi.  It  is  clear  that  he  had  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  drive  the  Austrian  general  from  Bassano— that  he  had  not  succeeded; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  was  under  the  necessity  of  retreating  to  Vicenza.  It  is 
fbrther  manifest,  that  Buonaparte  was  sensible  this  retreat  did  not  accord  well 
with  his  claim  of  victory;  and  he  says,  with  a  consciousness  which  is  amusing, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Vicenza  were  surprised  to  see  the  French  army  retire 
through  their  tolvn,  as  they  had  been  witnesses  of  their  victory  on  the  preceding 
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day.  No  doubt  there  was  room  for  astonishment,  if  theVicenzans  had  been 
completely  conmced  of  the  fact  as  Buonaparte  represents  them.  The  truth 
was,  Buonaparte  was  sensible  that  Yaubois,  being  in  complete  retreat,  was  ex- 
posed to  be  cut  off  unless  he  was  supported,  and  he  hasted  to  prevent  so  great 
a  loss,  by  meeting  and  reinforcing  him.  His  own  retrograde  movement,  how- 
ever, which  extended  as  far  as  Verona,  lefl  the  whole  country  betwixt  the 
Brenta  and  Adige  open  to  the  Austrians ;  nor  does  there  occur,  to  those  who 
read  the  account  of  the  campaign,  any  good  reason  why  Davidowich  and  Al- 
vinzi,  having  no  body  of  French  to  interrupt  their  communication,  should  not 
instantly  have  adjusted  their  operations  on  a  common  basis.  But  it  was  the 
bane  of  the  Austrian  tactics,  through  the  whole  war,  to  neglect  that  connexion 
and  co-operation  betwixt  their  separate  divisions,  which  is  essential  to  secure 
the  general  result  of  a  campaign.  Above  all,  as  Buonaparte  himself  remarked 
of  them,  their  leaders  wer^  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  value  of  time 
in  military  movements. 

Napoleon  having  retreated  to  Verona,  where  he  could  at  pleasure  assume  the 
offensive  by  means  of  the  bridge,  or  place  the  Adige  between  himself  and  the 
enemy,  visited,  in  the  first  place,  the  positions  of  Rivoli  and  Corona,  whefa 
were  stationed  the  troops  which  had  been  defeated  by  Davidowich. 

They  appeared  before  him  with  dejected  countenances,  and  Napoleon  up- 
braided them  with  their  indifferent  behaviour.  ^^  You  have  displeased  me,''  he 
said ; — "  You  shave  shown  neither  discipline,  nor  constancy,  nor  bravery.  You 
have  suffered  yourselves  to  be  driven  from  positions  where  a  handful  of  brave 
men  might  have  arrested  the  progress  of  a  large  army.  You  are  no  longer 
French  soldiers. — Let  it  be  written  on  their  colours — ^  They  are  not  of  the 
Army  of  Italy.'  "  Tears,  and  groans  of  sorrow  and  shame,  answered  this 
harangue — the  rules  of  discipline  could  not  stifle  their  sense  of  mortification, 
and  several  of  the  grenadiers,  who  had  deserved  and  wore  marks  of  distinction, 
called  out  from  the  ranks — "  General,  we  have  been  misrepresented — ^Place  us 
in  the  advance,  and  you  may  then  judge  whether  we  do  not  belong  to  the  Army 
of  Italy."  Buonaparte  having  produced  the  necessary  effect,  spoke  to  them  in 
a  more  conciliatory  tone ;  and  the  regiments  who  had  undergone  so  severe  a 
rebuke,  redeemed  their  character  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  campaign. 

WhUe  Napoleon  was  indefatigable  in  concentrating  his  troops  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Adige,  and  inspiring  them  with  his  own  spirit  of  enterprise,  Alvinzi 
had  taken  his  position  on  the  left  bank,  nearly  opposite  to  Verona.  His  army 
occupied  a  range  of  heights  csdled  Cal^ero,  on  the  left  of  which,  and  somewhat 
in  the  rear,  is  the  httle  viUage  of  Areola,  situated  among  marshes,  which  ex- 
tend around  the  foot  of  that  eminence.  Here  the  Austrian  general  had  sta- 
tioned himself,  with  a  view,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  wait  until  Davidowich  and 
his  division  should  descend  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  disquiet  the  French 
leader's  portion  on  that  river,  and  give  Alvinzi  himself  the  opportunity  of 
forcing  a  passage. 

Buonaparte,  with  his  usual  rapidity  of  resolution,  resolved  to  drive  the  Aus- 
trian from  his  position  on  Caldiero,  before  the  arrival  of  Daviddwich.  But 
neither  on  this  occasion  was  fortune  propitious  to  him.  A  strong  French  di- 
vision, under  Massena,  attacked  the  heights  amid  a  storm  of  rain ;  but  their 
most  strenuous  exertions  proved  completely  unsuccessful,  and  left  to  the  general 
only  his  usual  mode  of  concealing  a  check,  by  raiUng  at  the  elements. 

The  situation  of  the  French  became  critical,  and,  what  was  worse,  the  sol- 
diers perceived  it ;  and  complained  that  they  had  to  sustain  the  whole  burden 
of  the  war,  had  to  encounter  army  afler  army,  and  must  succumb  at  last  under 
the  renewed  and  unwearied  efforts  of  Austria.  Buonaparte  parried  these  natural 
feelings  as  well  as  he  could,  promising  that  their  conquest  of  Italy  should  be 
speedily  sealed  by  the  defeat  of  this  Alvinzi ;  and  he  applied  his  whole  genius 
to  discover  the  meaHS  of  bringing  the  war  to  an  effective  struggle,  in  which  be 
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confided  that,  in  spite  of  numbers,  his  own  talents,  and  the  enterprising  cha- 
racter of  an  army  so  often  victorious,  might  assure  him  a  favourable  result. 
But  it  was  no  easy  way  to  discover  a  mode  of  attacking,  with  even  plausible 
hopes  of  success.  If  he  advanced  northward  on  the  right  bank  to  seek  out  and 
destroy  Davidowich,  he  must  weaken  his  line  on  the  Adige,  by  the  troops  with- 
drawn to  effect  that  purpose ;  and  during  hia  absence,  Alvinzi  would  probably 
force  the  passage  of  the  river  at  some  point,  and  thus  have  it  in  his  power  to 
relieve  Mantua.  The  heights  of  Caldiero,  occupied  by  the  Austrian  main-body, 
and  lying  in  his  fi'ont,  had,  by  dire  experiment,  been  proved  impregnable. 

In  these  doubtful  circumstances  the  bold  scheme  occurred  to  the  French  gen* 
eral,  that  the  position  of  Caldiero,  though  it  could  not  be  stormed,  might  be 
turned,  and  that  by  possessing  himself  of  the  village  of  Areola,  which  ties  to 
the  left,  and  in  the  rear  of  Caldiero,  the  Austrians  might  be  compelled  to  fight 
to  disadvantage.  But  the  idea  of  attacking  Areola  was  one  which  would 
scarce  have  occurred  to  any  general  save  Buonaparte. 

Areola  is  situated  upon  a  small  stream  called  the  Alpon,  which,  as  already 
hinted,  finds  its  way  into  the  Adige,  through  a  wilderness  of  marshes,  intersected 
with  ditches,  and  traversed  by  dikes  in  various  directions.  In  case  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful attack,  the  assailants  were  like  to  be  totally  cut  oft*  in  the  swamps. 
Then  to  debouche  from  Verona,  and  move  in  the  direction  of  Areola,  would 
have  put  Alvinzi  and  his  whole  army  on  their  guard.  Secrecy  and  celerity  are 
the  soul  of  enterprise.  All  these  difticulties  gave  way  before  Napoleon's  genius. 

Verona,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige— on  the 
same  with  the  point  which  was  the  object  of  Buonaparte's  i^ttack.  At  night- 
fall, the  whole  forces  at  Verona  were  under  arms ;  and  leaving  fifteen  hundred 
men  under  Kilmaine  to  defend  the  place  fi'om  any  assault,  with  strict  orders  to 
secure  the  gates,  and  prevent  all  communication  of  his  nocturnal  expedition  to 
the  enemy,  Buonaparte  commenced  his  march  at  first  to  the  rear,  in  the  direction 
of  Peschiera ;  which  seemed  to  imply  that  his  resolution  was  at  length  taken 
%o  resign  the  hopes  of  gaining  Mantua,  and  perhaps  to  abandon  Italy.  The 
silence  with  which  the  march  was  conducted,  the  absence  of  all  the  usual 
rumours  which  used  in  the  French  army  to  precede  a  battle,  and  the  discour- 
aging situation  of  afikirs,  appeared  to  presage  the  same  issue.  But  afler  the 
troops  had  marched  a  tittle  way  in  this  direction,  the  heads  of  columns  were 
wheeled  to  the  left,  out  of  the  line  of  retreat,  and  descended  the  Adige  as  far 
as  Ronco,  which  they  reached  before  day.  Here  a  bridge  had  been  prepared, 
by  which  they  passed  over  the  river,  and  were  placed  on  the  same  bank  with 
Areola,  the  object  of  their  attack,  and  lower  than  the  heights  of  "Caldiero. 

There  were  three  causeways  by  which  the  marsh  of  Areola  is  traversed — each 
was  occupied  by  a  French  column.  The  central  column  moved  on  the  cause- 
way which  led  to  the  village  so  named.  The  dikes  and  causeways  were  not 
defended,  but  Areola  and  its  bridge  were  protected  by  two  battalions  of  Croats 
with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  which  were  placed  in  a  position  to  enfilade  the 
causeway.  These  received  the  French  column  with  so  heavy  a  fire  on  its  fiank, 
that  it  fell  back  in  disorder.  Augereau  rushed  forward  upon  the  bridge  with  his 
cnosen  grenadiers ;  but,  envek>ped  as  they  were  in  a  destructive  fire,  they  were 
driven  back  on  the  main  body. 

Alvinzi,  who  conceived  it  only  an  afiair  of  tight  troops,  sent,  however,  forces 
into  the  marsh  by  means  of  the  dikes  which  traversed  them,  to  drive  out  the 
French.  These  were  checked  by  finding  that  they  were  to  oppose  strong 
columns  of  infimtry,  yet  the  battle  continued  with  unabated  vigour.  It  was 
essential  to  Buonaparte's  plan  that  Areola  should  be  carried ;  but  the  fire  con- 
tinued tremendous.  At  length,  to  animate  his  soldiers  to  a  final  exertion,  he 
caught  a  stand  of  colours,  rushed  on  the  bridge,  and  planted  them  there  with 
own  hand.    A  fi^esh  body  of  Austrians  arrived  at  that  moment,  and  the 
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fire  OD  flank  blazed  more  destructively  than  ever.    The  rear  of  the  French 
column  fell  back ;  the  leading  files,  finding  themselves  unsupported,  gave  wsj, 
but,  still  careful  of  their  general,  bore  him  back  in  their  arms  through  the  dead 
and  dying,  the  &re  and  the  smoke.     In  the  confusion  he  was  at  length  pushed 
into  the  marsh.     The  Austrians  were  aLready  betwixt  him  and  his  own  troops, 
and  he  must  have  perished  or  been  taken  had  not  the  grenadiers  perceived  his 
danger.  .  The  cry  instantly  arose, — "  Forward — fi>rward — save  the  general !" 
Their  love  to  Buonaparte's  person  did  more  than  even  his  commands  and  ex- 
ample had  been  able  to  accomplish.     They  returned  to  the  charge,  and  at 
length  pushed  the  Austrians  out  of  the  village ;  but  not  till  the  appearance  of 
a  French  corps  under  General  Guieux  had  turned  the  position,  and  he  had 
thrown  himself  in  the  rear  of  it.     These  succours  had  passed  at  the  ferry  of 
Alborado,  and  the  French  remained  in  possession  of  the  long-contested  village. 
It  was  at  the  moment  a  place  of  the  greatest  importance ;  for  the  possession  of 
it  would  have  enabled  Buonaparte,  had  the  Austrians  remained  in  their  position, 
to  operate  on  their  communications  with  the  Brenta,  interpose  between  AJvinzi 
and  his  reserves,  and  destroy  his  park  of  artillery.  But  the  risk  was  avoided  bj 
the  timely  caution  of  the  Austrian  Field-marshal. 

Alvinzi  was  no  sooner  aware  that  a  great  division  of  the  French  army  was  in 
his  rear,  than,  without  allowing  them  time  for  ferther  operations,  he  instantly 
broke  up  his  position  on  Caldiero,  and  evacuated  these  heights  by  a  steady  and 
orderly  retreat  Buonaparte  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  Austrians  effect 
this  mana^uvre  by  crossing  a  bridge  in  their  rear  over  the  Alpon,  and  which 
could  he  have  occupied,  as  was  his  purpose,  he  might  have  rendered  their 
retreat  impossible,  or  at  least  disastrous.  As  matters  stood,  however,  the  vil- 
lage of  Areola  came  to  lose  its  consequence  as  a  position,  since,  after  Alvinzi's 
retreat,  it  was  no  longer  in  the  rear,  but  in  the  fi'ont  of  the  enemy. 

Buonaparte  remembered  he  had  enemies  on  the  right  as  well  as  on  the  left  of 
the  Adige ;  and  that  Davidowich  might  be  once  more  routing  Vaubois,  while 
he  was  too  far  advanced  to  afibrd  him  assistance.  He  therefore  evacuated 
Areola,  and  the  village  of  Porcil,  situated  near  it,  and  retreating  to  Ronco,  re- 
crossed  the  river,  leaving  only  two  demi-brigades  in  advance  upon  the  left  bank. 

The  first  battle  of  Areola,  famous  for  the  obstinacy  with  which  it  was  dis- 
puted, and  tlie  number  of  brave  officers  and  men  who  fell,  was  thus  attended 
with  no  decisive  result.  But  it  had  checked  the  inclination  of  Alvinzi  to  ad- 
vance on  Verona — ^it  had  delayed  all  communication  betwixt  his  army  and  that 
of  the  Tyrol — ^above  all,  it  haid  renewed  the  Austrians'  apprehensions  of  the 
skill  of  Buonaparte  and  the  bravery  of  his  troops,  and  restored  to- the  French 
soldiery  the  usual  confidence  of  their  national  character. 

Buonaparte  remained  stationary  at  Eonco  until  next  morning  at  five  o'clock, 
by  which  time  he  received  intelligence  that  Davidowich  had  lain  quiet  in  his 
fi>rmer  position;  that  he  had  no  cause  to  be  alarmed  for  Vaubois'  safety,  and 
might  therefore  operate  in  security  agaunst  Alvinzi.  This  was  rendered  the 
more  easy,  (16th  November,)  as  the  Austrian  general,  not  aware  of  Buona- 
parte's having  halted  his  army  at  Ronco,  imagined  he  was  on  his  march  to  cod- 
centrate  his  forces  nearer  Ma,ntua,  and  hastened  therefore  to  overwhehn  the 
rear-guard,  whom  he  expected  to  find  at  the  ferry.  Buonaparte  spared  them 
the  trouble  of  a  dose  advance  to  the  Adige.  He  again  crossed  to  the  left  side, 
and  again  advanced  his  columns  upon  the  dikes  and  causeways  which  traversed 
the  marshes  of  Areola.  On  such  ground,  where  it  was  impossible  to  assign  to 
the  columns  more  breadth  than  the  causeways  could  accommodate,  the  victori- 
ous soldiers  of  France  had  great  advantage  over  the  recent  levies  of  Austria^ 
for  though  the  latter  might  be  superior  in  number  on  the  whole,  success  must 
in  such  a  case  depend  on  the  personal  superiority  of  the  firont  or  leading  files 
only.    The  French,  therefore,  had  the  first  advantage,  and  drove  back  the 
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AuBtrims  upon  the  village  of  Areola;  but  here,  as  on  the  former  day,  Alvinzi 
constituted  his  principal  point  of  defence,  and  maintuned  it  with  the  utmost 
obstinacy. 

After  havmg  repeatedly  failed  when  attacking  in  front  a  post  so  difficult  of 
approach,  Napoleon  endeavoured  to  turn  the  position  by  crossing  the  little  river 
Alpon,  near  its  union  with  the  Adige.  He  attempted  to  effect  a  passage  by 
means  of  fascines,  but  unsuccessfully;  and  the  night  approached  without  any- 
thing effectual  being  decided.  Both  parties  drew  off,  the  French  to  Ronco, 
where  they  re-cross^  the  Adige;  the  Austrians  to  a  position  behind  the  well- 
contested  village  of  Areola. 

The  battle  of  the  16th  November  was  thus  far  favourable  to  the  French,  that 
they  had  driven  back  the  Austrians,  and  made  many  prisoners  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  day;  but  they  had  also  lost  many  men;  and  Napoleon,  if  he  had 
gained  ground  in  the  day,  was  fun  to  return  to  his  position  at  night,  lest  David- 
owich,  by  the  defeat  of  Vaubois,  might  either  relieve  Mantua,  or  move  on 
Verona.    The  17th  was  to  be  a  day  more  decisive. 

The  field  of  battle,  and  the  preliminary  manceuvres,  were  much  the  same  as 
on  the  preceding  day;  but  those  of  the  French  were  nearly  disconcerted  by  the 
sinking  of  one  of  the  boats  which  constituted  their  bridge  over  tlie  Adige.  The 
Austrians  instantly  advanced  on  the  demi-brigade  which  had  been  stationed  on 
the  lefl  bank  to  defend  the  bridge.  But  the  French,  having  repaired  the  dam- 
age, advanced  in  their  turn,  and  compelled  the  Austrians  to  retreat  upon  the 
mamh.  Massena  directed  his  attack  on  Porcil — General  Robert  pressed  for- 
wards on  Areola.  But  it  was  at  the  point  where  he  wished  to  cross  the  Alpon 
that  Buonaparte  chiefly  desired  to  attain  a  decided  superiority;  and  in  order  to 
win  it,  he  added  stratagem  to  audacity.  Observing  one  of  his  columns  repulsed, 
and  retreating  along  the  causeway,  be  placed  the  32d  regiment  in  ambuscade 
in  a  thicket  of  willows  which  bordered  the  rivulet,  and  saluting  the  pursuing 
enemy  with  a  close,  heavy,  and  unexpected  fire,  instantly  rushed  to  close  with 
the  bayonet,  and  attacking  the  Hank  of  a  column  of  nearly  three  thousand 
Groats,  forced  them  into  the  marsh,  where  most  of  them  perished. 

It  was  now  that,  after  a  calculation  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  enemy. 
Napoleon  conceived  their  numerical  superiority  so  far  diminished,  and  their , 
spirit  so  much  broken,  that  he  need  no  longer  confine  his  operations  to  the 
dikes,  but  meet  his  enemy  on  the  firm  plain  which  extended  beyond  the  Alpon. 
He  passed  the  brook  by  means  of  a  temporary  bridge  which  had  been  prepared 
during  night;  and  the  battle  raged  as  S^rcelj  on  the  dry  Ibvel,  as  it  had  done 
on  the  dikes  and  amongst  the  marshes. 

The  Austrians  fought  with  resolution,  the  rather  that  their  left,  though  sta- 
tioned on  dry  ground,  was  secured  by  a  marsh  which  Buonaparte  had  no  means 
of  turning.  But  though  this  was  the  case.  Napoleon  contrived  to  gain  his  point 
by  impressmg  on  the  enemy  an  idea  that  ho  had  actually  accomplished  that 
which  he  had  no  means  of  doing.  This  he  effected  by  sending  a  daring  officer, 
with  about  thirty  of  the  guides,  (his  own  body-guards  they  may  be  called,)  with 
four  trumpets;  and  directing  these  determined  cavaliers  to  charge,  and  the 
trumpets  to  soimd,  as  if  a  large  body  of  horse  had  crossed  the  marsh.  Auge- 
reau  attacked  the  Austrian  left  at  the  same  moment;  and  a  fi'esh  body  of  troops 
advancing  fi-om  Legnago,  compelled  them  to  retreat,  but  not  to  fiy. 

Alvinzi  was  now  compelled  to  give  way,  and  commence  his  retreat  on  Mon- 
tebello.  He  disposed  seven  thousand  men  in  echellons  to  cover  this  movement, 
which  was  accomplished  without  very  much  loss;  but  his  ranks  had  been  much 
thinned  by  the  slaughter  of  the  three  battles  of  Areola.  Eight  thousand  men 
has  been  stated  as  the  amount  of  his  losses.  The  French,  who  made  so  many 
and  so  sanguinary  assaults  upon  the  villages,  must  also  have  suffered  a  great 
deal.  Buonaparte  acknowledges  this  in  energetic  terms.  ^^  Never,"  he  writes 
to  Camot,  ^^  was  field  of  battle  so  disputed.    I  have  almost  no  generals  "^ 
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maining — I  can  assure  you  that  the  victory  could  not  have  been  gained  at  a 
cheaper  expense.  The  enemy  were  numerous,  and  desperately  resolute."  The 
truth  is,  that  Buonaparte^s  mode  of  striking  terror  by  these  bloody  and  despe- 
rate charges  in  front  upon  strong  positions,  was  a  blemish  in  his  system.  They 
cost  many  men,  and  were  not  uniformly  successful.  That  of  Areola  was  found 
a  vain  waste  oi  blood,  till  science  was  employed  instead  of  main  force,  when 
the  position  was  turned  by  Guieuz  on  the  first  day;  on  the  third,  by  the  troops 
who  crossed  the  Alpon. 

The  tardy  conduct  of  Davidowich,  during  tliese  three  undecided  days  of 
slaughterous  struggle,  is  worthy  of  notice  and  censure.  It  would  appear  that 
from  the  10th  November  that  general  had  it  in  his  power  to  attack  the  division 
which  he  had  hitherto  driven  before  him,  and  that  he  had  delayed  doing  so  till 
the  16th;  and  on  the  18th,  just  the  day  afler  Alvinzi  had  made  his  retreat,  he 
approached  Verona  on  the  right  bank.  Had  these  movements  taken  place  bo- 
fore  Alvinzi's  defeat,  or  even  during  any  of  the  three  days  preceding,  when  the 
French  were  engaged  before  Areola,  ^e  consequences  must  have  been  very 
serious.  Finding,  however,  that  Alvinzi  had  retreated,  Davidowich  followed 
the  same  course,  and  withdrew  into  the  mountains,  not  much  annoyed  by  the 
French,  who  respected  the  character  of  his  army,  which  had  been  repeatedly 
victorious,  and  felt  the  weakness  incident  to  their  own  late  losses. 

Another  incidental  circumstance  tends  equally  strongly  to  mark  the  want  of 
concert  and  communication  among  the  Austrian  generals.  Wurmser,  who 
had  remained  quiet  in  Mantua  during  all  the  time  when  Alvinzi  and  Davidowich 
were  in  the  neighbourhood,  made  a  vigorous  sally  on  the  23d  November;  when 
his  doing  so  was  of  httle  consequence,  since  he  could  not  be  supported. 

Thus  ended  the  fourth  campaign  undertaken  for  the  Austrian  possessions  ia 
Italy.  The  consequences  were  not  so  decidedly  in  Buonaparte's  favour  as 
those  of  the  three  former.  Mantua,  it  is  true,  had  received  no  relief;  and  so. 
far  the  principal  object  of  the  Austrians  had  miscarried.  But  Wurmser  was  of 
a  temper  to  continue  the  defence  till  the  last  moment,  and  had  already  provided 
for  a  longer  defence  than  the  French  counted  upon,  by  curtaihng  the  rations  of 
the  garrison.  The  armies  of  Friuli  and  the  Tyrol  had  also,  since  the  last  cam- 
pugn,  retained  possession  of  Bassano  and  Trent,  and  removed  the  French  from 
the  mountains  through  which  access  is  gained  to  the  Austrian  hereditary  do- 
minions. Neither  had  Alvinzi  suffered  any  such  heavy  defeat  as  his  predeces- 
sors Beaulieu  or  Wurmser;  while  Davidowich,  on  the  contraiy,  was  uniformly 
successful,  had  he  known  how  to  avail  himself  of  his  victories.  Still  the  Aus- 
trians were  not  likely,  till  reinforced  again,  to  interrupt  Buonaparte's  quiet 
possession  of  Lombardy. 

During  two  months  following  the  battle  of  Areola  and  the  retreat  of  the 
Austrians,  the  war  which  had  been  so  vigorously  maintained  in  Italy  expe- 
rienced a  short  suspension,  and  the  attention  of  Buonaparte  was  turned  towards 
civil  matters — the  arrangement  of  the  French  interests  with  the  various  powers 
of  Italy,  and  with  the  congress  of  Lombardy,  as  well  as  the  erection  of  the 
districts  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Reggio,  and  Modena,  into  what  was  called  the 
Transpadane  Republic.  These  we  shall  notice  elsewhere,  as  it  is  not  advisable 
to  interrupt  the  course  of  our  military  annals,  until  we  have  recounted  the  last 
struggle  of  the  Austrians  for  the  relief  of  Mantua. 

It  must  be  in  the  first  place  observed,  that,  whether  from  jealousy  or  from 
want  of  means,  supplies  and  recruits  were  very  slowly  transmitted  from  France 
to  their  Italian  army.  About  seven  thousand  men,  who  were  actually  sent  to 
join  Buonaparte,  scarcely  repaired  the  losses  which  he  had  sustained  in  the  late 
bloody  campaigns.  At  the  same  time  the  treaty  with  the  Pope  being  broken 
oflf,  the  supreme  Pontifi*  threatened  to  march  a  considerable  army  towards  Lom- 
bardy. Buonaparte  endeavoured  to  supply  the  want  of  reinforcements  by  rais- 
ing a  defensive  le^on  among  the  Lombards,  to  which  he  united  many  Poles. 
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This  body  was  not  fit  to  be  brought  into  line  against  the  Austrians,  but  was 
more  than  sufficient  to  hold  at  bay  the  troops  of  the  Papal  See,  who  have  never 
enjoyed  of  late  years  a  high  degree  of  military  reputation. 

Meantiine  Austria,  who  seemed  to  cling  to  Italy  with  the  tenacity  of  a  dying 
grasp,  again,  and  now  for  the  fifth  time,  recruited  her  armies  on  the  frontier,  and 
placing  Alvinzi  once  more  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  commanded  him 
to  resume  the  ofiensive  against  the  French  in  Italy.  The  spirit  of  the  country 
had  been  roused  instead  of  discouraged  by  the  late  defeats.  The  volunteer 
corps,  consisting  of  persons  of  respectabihty  and  consideration,  took  the  field, 
lor  the  redemption,  if  their  blood  could  purchase  it,  of  the  national  honour. 
Vienna  fiimished  four  battalions,  which  were  prjesented  by  the  Empress  with  a 
banner,  that  she  had  wrought  for  them  with  her  own  hands.  The  Tyrolese  also 
thronged  once  more  to  their  sovereign's  standard,  undismayed  by  a  proclama- 
tion made  by  Buonaparte  after  the  retreat  fi-om  Areola,  and  which  paid  homage, 
though  a  painful  one,  to  these  brave  marksmen.  ^^  Whatever  Tyrolese,"  said 
this  atrocious  document,  ^^  is  taken  with  arms  in  his  hand,  shall  be  put  to  instant 
death."  Alvinzi  sent  abroad  a  counter  proclamation,  ^^  that  for  every  Tyrolese 
put  to  death  as  threatened,  he  would  hang  up  a  French  officer."  Buonaparte 
again  replied,  ^Hhat  if  the  Austrian  general  should  use  the  retaliation  he 
threatened,  he  would  execute  in  his  turn  officer  for  officer  out  of  his  prisoners, 
commencing  with  Alvinzi^s  own  nephew,  who  was  in  his  power."  A  little 
calmness  on  either  side  brought  them  to  reflect  on  the  cruelty  of  aggravating 
the  laws  of  war,  which  are  already  too  severe;  so  that  the  system  of  military 
execution  was  renounced  on  both  sides. . 

But  notwithstanding  iLhis  display  of  zeal  and  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  Aus- 
trian nation,-its  councils  do  not  appear  to  have  derived  wisdom  fiom  experience. 
The  losses  sustained  by  Wurmser  and  by  Alvinzi,  proceeded  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  radical  error  of  having  divided  their  forces,  and  commenced  the  cam- 
paign on  a  double  line  of  operation,  which  could  not,  or  at  least  were  not  made 
to,  correspond  and  communicate  with  each  other.  Yet  they  commenced  tliis 
campaign  on  the  same  unhappy  principles.  One  army  descending  from  the 
Tyrol  upon  Montebaldo,  the  other  was  to  march  down  by  the  Brenta  on  the 
Paduan  territory,  and  then  to  operate  on  the  lower  Adige,  the  line  of  which, 
of  course,  they  v^re  expected  to  force,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Mantua. 
The  *Aulic  Council  ordered  that  these  two  armies  were  to  direct  their  course  so 
as  to  meet,  if  possible,  upon  the  beleaguered  fortress.  Should  they  succeed  in 
raising  the  siege,  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  French  must  be  driven  out  of 
ytaly;  but  even  were  the  scheme  only  partially  successful,  still  it  might  allow 
Wurmser  with  his  cavalry  to  escape  fiom  that  besieged  city,  and  retreat  into  the 
Romaffna,  where  it  was  designed  that  he  should,  with  the  assistance  of  his  stafi* 
aild  officers,  organize  and  assume  the  command  of  the  Papal  army.  In  the  mean^ 
time,  an  intellig^  agent  was  sent  to  communicate  if  possible  With  Wurmser. 

This  man  foU  into  the  hands  of  the  besiegers.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  swal- 
lowed his  despatches,  which  were  inclosed  in  a  ball  of  wax ;  means  were  found 
to  make  the  stomach  render  up  its  trust,  and  the  document  which  the  wax  en- 
closed was  found  to  be  a  letter,  signed  by  the  Emperor's  own  hand,  directing 
Wurmser  to  enter  into  no  capitulation,  but  to  hoki  out  as  long  as  possible  in 
expectation  of  relief,  and  if  compelled  to  leave  Mantua,  to  accept  of  no  con- 
ditions^  but  to  cut  his  way  into  the  Romagna,  and  take  upon  himself  the  com- 
mand of  the  Papal  army.  Thus  Buonaparte  became  acquainted  with  the  storm 
which  was  approaching,  and  whidi  was  not  long  of  breaking. 

Alvinzi,  who  commanded  the  principal  army,  advanced  from  Bassano  to 
Roverodo  upon  the  Adige.     Provera,  distinguished  for  liis  gallant  defence  of 

Cossaria  during  the  action  of  Millesimo,*  commanded  the  divisions  which  were 
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to  act  upon  the  lower  Adige.  He  marched  as  fiir  ad  Bevi  PAcqua,  while  iii0 
advanced  guard,  under  Prince  HobenzoUem,  compelled  a  body  of  French  to 
cro3S  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige. 

Buonaparte,  uncertain  which  of  these  attacks  he  was  to  consider  as  the  Biaiii 
one,  concentrated  his  army  at  Verona,  which  had  been  so  important  a  place 
during  all  these  campaigns  as  a  central  point,  from  which  he  might  at  pleasure 
march  either  up  the  Adige  against  Alvinzi,  or  descend  the  rivet*  to  resist  the 
attempts  of  Provera.  He  trusted  that  Joubert,  whom  he  had  placed  in  defence 
of  Corona,  a  little  town  which  had  been  strongly  fortified  for  the  purpoee, 
might  be  able  to  make  a  good  temporary  defence.  He  despatched  troops  for 
Joubert's  support  to  Castel  Nuovo,  but  hesitated  to  direct  his  principal  force 
in  that  direction  until  ten  in  the  evening  of  13th  January,  when  he  received  in- 
formation that  Joubert  had  been  attacked  at  La  Corona  by  an  immense  body, 
which  he  had  resisted  with  difBculty  during  the  day,  and  was  now  about  to  re- 
treat, in  order  to  secure  the  important  eminence  at  Rivoli,  which  was  the  kej 
of  his  whole  position. 

Judging  from  this  account  that  the  principal  danger  occurred  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  Adige,  Buonaparte  left  only  Augereau^s  division  to  dispute  with 
Provera  the  passage  of  that  river  on  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  He  was 
especially  desirous  to  secure  the  elevated  and  commanding  position  of  RiT<rfi, 
before  the  enemy  had  time  to  receive  his  cavalry  and  cannon,  as  he  hoped  to 
bring  on  an  engagement  ere  he  was  united  with  those  important  parts  of  hia 
army.  By  forced  marches  Napoleon  arrived  at  Rivoli  at  two  in  uie  morning 
of  the  14th,  and  from  that  ^levated  situation,  by  the  assistance  of  a  clear  moon- 
light, he  was  able  to  discover,  that  the  bivouac  of  the  enemy  was  divided  into 
five  distinct  and  separate  bodies,  from  which  he  inferred  that  their  attack  the 
next  day  would  be  made  in  the  same  number  of  columns.  * 

The  distance  at  which  the  bivouacs  were  stationed  fix)m  the  position  of  Jou- 
bert, made  it  evident  to  Napoleon  that  they  did  not  mean  to  make  their  attack 
before  ten  in  the  morning,  meaning  probably  to  wait  for  their  infantry  and  artil« 
lery.  Joubert  was  at  this  time  in  the  act  of  evacuating  the  position  which  be 
only  occupied  by  a  rear-guard.  Buonaparte  commanded  him  instantly  to 
counter-march  and  resume  possession  of  thejimportant  eminence  of  Rivoli. 

A  lew  Croats  had  already  advanced  so  near  the  French  line  as  to  discover 
that  Joubert' 8  light  troops  had  abandoned  the  chapel  of  Saint  Marcy  of  Vkich 
they  took  possession.  It  was  retaken  by  the  French,  and  the  struggle  to  re- 
cover and  maintain  it  brought  on  a  severe  action,  first  with  tlie  regiment  to 
which  the  detachment  of  Croats  belonged,  and  afterwards  with  the  whole  Aus- 
trian column  which  l;iy  nearest  to  that  point,  and  which  was  commanded  by 
Ocskay.  The  tatter  was  repulsed,  but  the  column  of  Kobler  prised  ferWattI 
to  support  them,  and  having  gained  the  summit,  attacked  two  regimental  of  the 
French  who  were  stationed  there,  each  protected  by  a  battery  of  cannon.  Not- 
withstanding this  advantage,  one  of  the  regiments  gave  way,  and  Buonaparte 
himself  galloped  to  bring  up  reinforcements.  The  nearest  French  were  tliosfr 
of  Massena's  division,  which,  tired  with  the  preceding  night's  march,  had  lain 
down  to  take  some  rest.  They  started  up,  however,  at  the  command  of 
Napoleon,  and  suddenly  arriving  on  the  field,  in  half  an  hour  the  cohimn  of 
Kobler  was  beaten  and-  driven  back.  That  of  Liptay  advanced  in  turn ;  and 
Quasdonowich,  observing  that  Joubert,  in  prosecuting  his  success  over  the  divi- 
sion of  Ocskay,  had  pushed  forward  and  abandoned  the  chapel  of  Saint  Marc, 
detached  three  battalions  to  ascend  the  hill,  and  occupy  that  post.  While  the 
Austrians  scaled,  on  one  side,  the  hill  on  which  the  chapel  is  situated,  three 
battalions  of  French  infantry,  who  had  been  counter-marched  by  Joubert  to  pre- 
vent Quasdonowich's  purpose,  struggled  up  the  steep  ascent  on  another  point 
The  activity  of  the  French  brought  them  first  to  the  summit^  and  having  then 
the  advantage  of  the  ground,  it  was  no  <tif]icult  matter  lor  thein  to  force  the 
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advEOciiig  Aiutraofl  keadloBg  doiprn  the  hill  whiob  thej  were  endeaTOuring  tQ 
climb,  if  eantime^  the  French  batteries  thundered  on  the  broken  columns  of 
the  enemy — their  cavalry  made  repeated  charges,  and  the  whole  Austrians 
who  had  been  engaged  fell  into  inextricable  disorder.  The  columns  which  had 
advanced  were  irretrievab^  defeated ;  those  who  remained  were  in  such  a  con- 
dition, that  to  attack  would  have  been  madness. 

Amid  this  confusion  the  division  of  Lusignan,  which  was  the  most  remote 
of  the  Austrian  columns,  being  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  artillery  and 
baggage  of  the  army,  had,  after  depositing  these  according  to  order,  mounted 
the  heights  of  Rivoli,  and  assumed  a  position  in  rear  of  the  French.  Had  this 
column  attained  the  same  ground  while  the  engagement  continued  in  front, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  decisive  against  Napoleon. 
£ven  as  it  was,  their  appearance  in  the  rear  would  have  startled  troops,  how* 
ever  brave,  who  had  less  confidence  in  their  general ;  but  those  of  Buonaparte 
CMily  exclaimed,  ^^  There  arrive  farther  supplies  to  our  market,''  in  full  reliance 
that  their  commander  could  not  be  out-manoeuvred.  The  Austrian  division, 
on  the  other  hand,  arriving  after  the  battle  was  lost,  being  without  artillery  or 
cavalry,  and  having  been  obliged  to  leave  a  proportion  of  their  numbers  to 
keep  a  check  upon  a  French  brigade,  felt  that,  instead  of  being  in  a  position  to 
cut  off  the  French,  by  attacking  their  rear  while  their  front  was  engaged,  they 
themselves  were  cut  off  by  the  intervention  of  the  victorious  French  betwixt 
them  and  their  defeated  army.  Lusignan's  division  was  placed  under  a  heavy 
(ire  of  the  artillery  in  reserve,  and  was  soon  obliged  to  lay  down  its  arms.  So 
critical  are  the  events  of  war,  that  a  military  movement,  which,  executed  at 
pne  particular  period  of  time  would  have  insured  victory,  is  not  unlikely,  from 
the  loss  of  a  brief  interval^  to  occasion  only  more  general  calamity.*  The  Aus- 
Irians,  on  this,  as  on  some  other  occaidons,  verified  too  much  Napoleon's  allega- 
tion, that  they  did  not  sufficiently  consider  the  value  of  time  in  military  afiTairs. 

The  field  oif  Rivoli  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  that  Buonaparte  ever  won, 
and  wi|s  gained  entirely  by  superior  military  skill,  and  not  by  the  overbearing 
l^ystem  of  mere  force  of  numbeiira,  to  which  lie  has  been  accused  of  being  partial. 
He  himself  had  hj|3  horse  repeatedly  wounded  in  the  course  of  the  action,  and 
exerted  to  the  utmost  his  personal  influence  to  bring  up  the  troops  into  action 
where  their  presence  was  most  required. 

Aivinzi's  error,  which  was  a  very  gross  one,  consisted  in  supposing  that  no 
Biore  than  Joubert's  inconsiderable  force  was  stationed  at  Rivoli,  and  in  pre- 
paring, therefore,  to  destroy  him  at  his  leisure ;  when  his  acquaintance  with  the 
French  celerity  of  movement  ought  to  have  prepared  him  for  the  possibility  of 
Buonaparte's  night-march,  by  which,  bringing  up  the  chosen  strength  of  his 
army  into  the  position  where  the  enemy  only  expected  to  find  a  feeble  force,  he 
was  enabled  to  resist  and  defeat  a  much  superior  army,  brought  to  the  field  upon 
different  points,  without  any  just  calculation  on  the  means  of  resistance  which 
were  to  be  opposed ;  without  the  necessary  assistance  of  cavalry  and  artillery ; 
and,  above  aU4  without  a  preconcerted  plan  of  co-operation  and  mutual  sup* 
port  The  excellence  of  Napoleon's  manueeuvres  was  well  supported  by  the 
devotion  of  his  generals,  and  the  courage  of  his  soldiers.  Massena,  in  par* 
ticular,  so  well  seconded  his  general,  that  afterwards,  when  Napoleon  as  Em- 
peror conferred  on  him  the  tiUe  of  duke,  lie  assigned  him  his  designation  firom 
the  battle  of  Rivdi. 

Almost  before  thb  important  and  decisive  victory  was  absolutely  gained,  news 
arrived  which  required  the  presence  of  Buonaparte  elsewhere.     On  the  very 

*  U  it  represented  in  some  mnitary  accountfif  that  the  division  which  apnrarrH]  in  the  rear  of 
cb«  l*r*neh  belonged  to  the  army  or  Provera,  and  had  been  detached  by  nim  on  crosmng  tha 
Adige,  aa  mentioned  below.  Bat  Napo)eon*e  Saint  Helena  manascrijMa  prove  the  contrary. 
Provera  only  crosaod  on  the  Hth  January,  and  it  was  on  the  morning  of  the  same  d.iy  that  Napo 


teon  had  seen  the  five  divisions  of  Alvinxif  that  of  Lusiornan  whiclTatter wards  appeared  in  the 
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same  day  of  the  battle,  Provera,  whom  we  left  manceuTring  on  the  Lower  Adi^e^ 
threw  a  bridge  of  pontoons  over  that  river,  where  the  French  were  not  pre- 
pared to  oppose  his  passage,  and  pushed  forward  to  Mantua,  the  relief  of  whidft 
fortress  he  had  by  stratagem  nearly  achieved.  A  regiment  of  his  cavalry,  wear- 
ing  white  cloaks,  and  resembling  in  that  particular  the  first  regiment  of  French 
hussajs,  presented  themselves  before  the  suburb  of  Saint  George,  then  only 
covered  by  a  mere  line  of  circuravallation.     The  barricades  were  about  to  be 
opened  without  suspicion,  when  it  occurred  to  a  sagacious  old  French  sergeant, 
who  was  beyond  the  walls  gathering  wood,  that  the  dress  of  this  regiment  of 
white-cloaks  was  fresher  than  that  of  the  French  corps,  called  Bertini^s,  lor 
whom  they  were  mistaken.  He  communicated  his  suspicions  to  a  drummer  who 
was  near  him;  they  gained  the  suburb,  and  cried  to  arms,  and  the  guns  of  the 
defences  were  opened  on  the  hostile  cavalry  whom  they  were  about  to  have  ad* 
mitted  in  the  guise  of  friends. 

About  the  time  that  this  incident  took  place,  Buonaparte  himself  arrived  at 
Roverbella,  within  twelve  miles  of  Mantua,  to  which  he  had  marched  with  in- 
credible despatch  from  the  field  of  battle  at  Rivoli,  leaving  to  Massena,  Murat, 
and  Joubert,  the  task  of  completing  his  victory,  by  the  close  pursuit  of  AJviozi 
and  his  scattered  forces. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Provera  communicated  with  the  garrison  of  Mantua  acroes 
the  lake,  and  concerted  the  measures  for  its  relief  with  Wurmser.  On  the  16th 
of  January,  being  the  morning  afler  the  battle  of  Rivoli,  and  the  unsucceasfiil 
attempt  to  surprise  the  suburb  of  Saint  George,  the  garrison  of  Mantua  sallied 
from  the  place  in  strength,  and  took  post  at  the  causeway  of  La  Favorita,  bem^^ 
the  only  pne  which  is  defended  by  an  inclosed  citadel,  or  independent  fortreas. 
Napoleon,  returning  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  forces,  surrounded  and  attack- 
ed with  fury  the -troops  of  Provera,  while  the  blockading  army  compelled  the 
garrison,  at  the  bayonet's  point,  to  re^enta*  the  besieged  city  of  Mantua.   Pro- 
vera, who  had  in  vain,  though  with  much  decision  and  gallantry,  attempted  the 
relief  of  Mantua,  which  his  Imperial  master  had  so  much  at  heart,  was  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  his  arms  vrith  a  division  of  about  five  thousand  men,  whom 
he  had  still  united  under  his  person.     The  detached  corps  \i;hich  he  had  left  to 
protect  his  bridge,  and  other  passes  in  his  rear,  sustained  a  similar  fate.     Thus;,  • 
one  division  of  the  army,  which  had  commenced  the  campaign  of  January  only 
on  the  7th  of  that  month,  were  the  prisoners  of  the  destined  conqueror  before 
ten  days  had  elapsed.    The  larger  army,  commanded  by  Alvin»,  had  no  better 
fortune.     They  were  close  pursued  from  the  bloody  field  of  Rivoli,  and  never 
were  permitted  to  draw  breath  or  to  recover  their  disorder.  Large  bodies  were 
intercepted  and  compelled  to  surrender,  a  practice  now  so  frequent  among  the 
Austrian  troops,  that  it  ceased  to  be  shameful. 

Nevertheless,  one  example  is  so  peculiar  as  to  deserve  commemoration,  as  a 
striking  example  of  the  ut^er  consternation  and  dispersion  of  the  Austrians  afler 
this  dreadful  defeat,  and  of  the  confident  and  audacious  promptitude  which  the 
,  French  officers  derived  from  their  unvaried  success.  Reni^,  a  young  officer,  was 
iff  possession  of  the  village  called  Garda,  on  tlie  lake  of  the  same  name,  and, 
in  visiting  his  advanced  posts,  he  perceived  some  Austrians  approaching,  whom 
he  caused  his  escort  to  surround  and  make  prisoners.  Advancing  to  the  front 
to  reconnoitre,  he  found  himself  close  to  the  head  of  an  imperial  column  of 
eighteen  hundred  men,  which  a  turning  in  the  road  had  concealed  till  he  was 
within  twenty  yards  of  them.  "Down  with  your  arms!'*  said  the  Austrian 
commandant;  to  which  Ren^  answered  with  the  mdst  ready  boldness,  "  Do  yon 
lay  down  your  arms !  I  have  destroyed  your  advanced  guard,  as  witness  these 
prisoners — ground  your  arms,  or  no  quarter."  And  the  French  soldiers  catch- 
ing the  hint  of  their  leader,  joined  in  the  cry  of  '^Ground  your  arms."  Tlie 
Austrian  officer  hesitated,  and  proposed  to  enter  into  capitulation;  the  French- 
man would  admit  of  no  terms  but  instant  and  immediate  surrender.    The  dia- 
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pirited  imperialist  yielded  up  his  sword,  and  commanded  bis  soldiers  to  iihitate 
his  example.  But  the  Austrian  soldiers  began  to  suspect  the  truth;  they  became 
refractory,  and  refused  to  obey  their  leader,  whom  Ren^  addressed  with  the 
utmost  apparent  composure.  ^*  You  are  an  officer,  sir,  and  a  man  of  honour--^ 
you  know  the  rules  of  war — ^you  have  surrendered — you  are  therefore  my  pria- 
oner,  but  I' rely  on  your  parole— Here,  I  return  your  sword — compel  your  men 
to  submission,  otherwise  1  direct  against  you  the  division  of  six  thousand  men 
who  are  under  my  command."  The  Austrian  was  utterly  confounded,  betwixt 
the  appeal  to  his  honour  and  the  threat  of  a  charge  from  six  thousand  men. 
He  assured  Ren^  he  might  rely  on  his  punctilious  compliance  with  the  parole 
he  had  given  him;  and  speaking  in  German  to  his  soldiers,  persuaded  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  a  submission  which  he  had  soon  aflcrward  the  satisfaction 
to  see  had  been  made  to  one  twelfth  part  of  their  number. 

Amid  such  extraordinary  success,  the  ground  which  the  French  had  lost  in 
Italy  was  speedily  resumed.  Trent  and  Bassano  were  again  occupied  by  the 
French.  They  regained  all  the  positions  and  strongholcb  which  they  had  pos- 
sessed on  the  frontiers  of  Italy  before  Alvinzi's  first  descent,  and  might  perhaps 
have  penetrated  deeper  into  the  mountainous  frontier  of  Germany,  but  for  the 
snow  which  choked  up  the  passes. 

One  crowning  consequence  of  the  victories  of  Rivoli  and  of  La  Favorita,  was 
the  surrender  of  Mantua  itself,  that  prize  which  had  cost  so  much  blood,  and 
had  been  defended  with  such  obstinacy. 

For  several  days  after  the  decisive  actions  which  left  him  without  a  shadow 
of  hope  of  relief,  Wurmser  continued  the  defence  of  the  place  in  a  suQen  yet 
honourable  despair,  natural  to  the  feelings  of  a  gallant  veteran,  who,  to  the  last, 
hesitated  between  the  desire  to  resist,  and  the  sense  that,  his  means  of  subsist- 
ence being  ahnost  totally  expended,  resistance  was  absolutely  hopeless.  At 
length  lie  sent  his  aid-de-camp,  Klenau  (afterwards  a  name  of  celebrity),  to 
the  head-quarters  of  Serrurier,  who  commanded  the  blockade,  to  treat  of  a  sur- 
render. Klenau  used  the  customary  language  on  such  occasions.  He  expa- 
tiated on  the  means  which  he  said  Manfua  still  possessed  of  holding  out,  but 
said,  that  as  Wurmser  doubted  whether  the  place  could  be  relieved  in  time,  he 
*would  regulate  his  conduct  as  to  immediate  submission,  or  farther  defence, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  surrender  to  which  the  French  generals  were 
willing  to  admit  him. 

A  French  officer  of  distinction  was  present,  mufHed  in  his  cloak,  and  remain- 
ing apart  fi'om  the  two  officers,  but  within  hearing  of  what  had  passed.  Wh^n 
their  discussion  was  finished,  this  unknown  person  stepped  forward,  and  taking 
a  pen,  wrote  down  the  conditions  of  surrender  to  which  Wurmser  was  to  be 
admitted — conditions  more  honourable  and  favourable  by  far  than  what  his 
extremity  could  have  exacted.  ^^  These,*'  said  the  unknown  officer  to  Klenau^ 
^)tre  the  terms  which  Wurmser  may  accept  at  present,  and  which  will  be 
equally  tendered  to  him  at  any  period  when  he  finds  farther  resistance  impossi- 
ble. We  are  aware  that  he  is  too  much  a  man  of  honour  to  give  up  the  for- 
tress and  city,  so  long  and  honourably  defended,  while  the  means  of  resistance  re- 
main in  his  power.  If  he  delays  accepting  the  conditions  for  a  week,  for  a  month, 
fbr  two  months,  they  shall  be  equally  his  when  he  chooses  to  accept  them.  To- 
morrow I  -pass  the  Po,  and  march  upon  Rome."  Klenau,  perceiving  that  he 
spoke  to  the  French  commander-in-chief,  fi'ankly  admitt^  that  the  garrison 
could  not  longer  delay  surremler,  having  scarce  three  days'  provisions  uncon- 
sumed. 

This  trait  of  generosity  towards  a  gallant  but  unfortunate  enemy,  was  highly 
honourable  to  Buonaparte.    The  taste  which  dictated  the  stage-effect  of  the- 
cloak  may  indeed  be  questioned ;  but  the  real  current  of  his  feeling  towards  the 
venerable  object  of  his  respect,  and  at  the  same  time  compassion,  is  ^ascertained 
otherwise.    He  wrote  to  the  Djrectoiy  on  the  subject,  that  he  had  afforded  to 
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Wurmser  such  conditipni  of  surrender  as  became  the  geoerosity  of  ihe  French 
nation  towards  an  enemy,  who,  having  lost  his  army  by  mislbrtuue,  was  ao  littla 
desirous  to  secure  iiis  personal  safety,  that  he  threw  himself  into  Mantua^  cut- 
ting his  way  through  the  blockading  army;  thus  voluntarily  undertaking  the  pri- 
vations of  a  siege,  which  his  gallantry  protracted  until  almost  the  last  noorsel  of 
provisions  was  exhausted. 

But  the  young  victor  paid  still  a  more  delicate  and  noble-minded  compHoieot, 
in  declining  to  be  personally  present  when  the  veteran  Wurmser  bad  the  morti- 
fication to  surrender  his  sword,  with  his  garrison  of  twenty  thousand  nnen^  te^ 
thousand  of  whom  were  fit  for  service.    This  self-denial  did  Nap<4eon  as  mixA 
credit  nearly  as  his  victory,  and  must  not  be  omitted  in  a  narrative,  which,  often 
called  to  stigmatise  his  ambition  and  its  consequences,  should  not  be  tlie  lea^ 
ready  to  observe  marks  of  dignified  and  honourable  feeling.     The  history  of 
this  remarkable  man  more  frequently  reminds  us  of  the  romantic  and  improbable 
victories  imputed  to  the  heroes  of  the  romantic  ages,  thaw  of  the  spirit  of  chiv- 
alry attributed  to  them ;  but  in  this  instance  Napoleon's  conduct  towards  Wunn* 
ser  may  be  justly  compared  to  that  of  the  Black  Prince  to  his  royal  piiaooer. 
King  John  of  France. 

Serrurier,  who  had  conducted  the  leaguer,  had  the  honour  to  receive  the  sur- 
render of  Wurmser,  after  the  siege  of  Mantua  had  continued  for  six  oKHiths, 
during  which  the  garrison  is  said  bv  Napoleon  to  have  lost  twenty-seven  thou 
sand  men  by  disease,  and  in  the  various  numerous  and  bloody  sallies  which  took 
place.  This  decisive  event  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Italy.  The  contest  with 
Austria  was  hereafter  to  be  waged  on  the  hereditary  dominipns  of  that  haugbtjp 
power. 

The  French,  possessed  of  tliis  grand  object  of  their  wishes,  were  not  long  io 
displaying  their  national  characteristics.     Their  military  and  prescient  sagacity 
were  evinced  in  employing  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  their  engineers,  to 
improve  and  bring  nearly  to  perfection  the  defence  of  a  city  which  may  be 
termed  the  citadel  of  Italy.  They  set  afoot,  besides,  civic  feasts  and  ceremonies^ 
and  among  others,  one  in  honour  of  Virgil,  who,  being  the  panegyrist  of  an 
emperor,  was  indiflferently  selected  as  the  presiding  genius  of  an  infant  republic 
Their  cupidity  was  evinced  by  their  artists'  exercising  their  ingenuity  in  devising* 
means  to  cut  from  the  wall  and  carry  ofi*  the  fresco  paintings,  by  Titian,  of  the 
wars  between  the  Gods  and  the  Giants,  at  all  risks  of  destroying  what  oouki 
never  be  replaced.  '  Luckily  the  attempt  was  found  totally  unadviaable. 
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The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  riveted  on  Nq>oleon  Buonaparte,  whose 
rise  had  been  so  sudden  that  he  was  become  the  terror  of  empires  and  the 
founder  of  states ;  the  conqueror  of  the  best  generals  and  most  discipfined 
troops  in  Eiyope,  within  a  few  months  after  he  had  been  a  mere  soldier  of  for- 
tune, seeking  rather  for  subsistence  than  expecting  honourable  distinction. 
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Such  sudden  eierayottB  have  occasiormlly  happened  amid  9eihi4»af bafoua  na 
tiona,  where  great  popular  insurrections,  deaolating  and  decisive  revolutions^ 
are  common  occurrences,  but  were  hitherto  unheiurd  of  in  civilized  Europe. 
The  pre-eminence  which  he  had  suddenly  obtained  had,  besides,  been  subjected 
to  so  many  trials,  as  to  affbrd  every  proof  of  its  permanence.  Napoleon  stood 
tdoft  like  a  cliff  on  which  successive  tempests  had  expended  their  rage  in  vain. 
The  m  «  ns  which  raised  him  were  equally  competent  to  make  good  his  great- 
ness. He  had  infused  into  the  armies  which  he  commanded  the  firmest  refiance 
0n  his  genius,  and  the  greatest  love  for  his  person ;  so  that  he  could  always  find 
agents  ready  to  execute  his  most  difficult  commands.  H9  had  even  inspired 
them  with  a  portion  of  his  own  indefatigable  exertion  and  his  commanding  in- 
telligence. The  maxim  which  he  inculcated  upon  them  when  practising  those 
long  and  severe  marches  which  formed  one  essential  part  of  his  system,  was, 
^  I  would  rather  gain  victory  at  the  expense  of  your  legs  than  at  the  price  of 
your  blood."  The  French,  under  his  training,  seemed  to  become  the  very  men 
he  wanted,  and  to  forget  in  the  excitation  of  war  and  the  hope  of  victory,  even 
the  feelings  of  weariness  and  exhaustion.  The  following  description  of  the 
French  soldier  by  Napoleon  himself  occurs  in  his  despatches  to  the  Dir^tory 
during  his  first  campaign  in  Italy : — 

^^  Were  I  to  name  all  those  who  have  been  distinguished  by  acts  of  personal 
bravery,  I  must  send  the  muster-roll  of  all  the  grenadiers  and  carabiniers  of  the 
advanced'guard.  They  jest  with  danger  and  laugh  at  death ;  and  if  anything 
ean  equal  their  intrepidity,  it  is  the  gaiety  with  which,  singing  alternately  songs 
of  love  and  patriotism,  they  accomplish  the  most  severe  forced  marches.  When 
they  arrive  at  their  bivouac,  it  is  not  to  take  their  repose,  as  might  be  expected, 
but  to  tell  each  his  story  of  the  battle  of  the  day,  and  produce  his  plan  for  that 
of  to-morrow;  and  many  of  them  think  with  gnsat  correctness  on  military  sub- 
jects. The  other  day  I  was  inspecting  a  demi-brigade,  and  as  k  filed  past  me, 
a  common  chasseur  approached  ray  horse,  and  said,  ^  General,  you  ought  to  do 
so  and  so.' — ^  Hold  your  peace,  you  rogue !'  I  replied.  He  disappeared  imme- 
ffiately,  nor  have  I  since  been  able  to  find  him  out.  But  the  mancBuvre  which 
he  recommended  was  the  very  same  which  I  had  privately  resolved  to  carry  into 
execution." 

To  command  this  active,  intelligent,  and  intrepid  soldiery,  Buonaparte  pos- 
sessed officers  entirely  worthy  of  the  charge ;  men  young,  or  at  least  not  ad- 
vanced in  years,  to  whose  ambition  the  Revolution,  and  the  wars  which  it  had 
brought  on,  had  opened  an  unlimited  career,  and  whose  genius  was  inspired  by 
the  plans  of  their  leader,  and  the  success  which  attended  them.  Buonaparte, 
who  had  his  eye  on  every  man^  never  neglected  to  distribute  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, praise  and  censure,  with  a  liberal  hand,  or  omitted  to  press  for  what 
latterly  was  rarely  if  ever  denied  to  him— the  promotion  of  such  officers  as  par  . 
tioularly  distinguished  themselves.  He  willingly  assumed  the  task  of  soothingf 
the  feelings  of  those  whose  relations  had  fkllen  under  his  banners.  His  letter 
of  consolation  to  General  Clarke  upon  the  death  of  young  Clarke  his  nephew, 
who  fell  at  Areola,  is  affecting,  as  showing  tiiat  amid  all  his  victories  he  felt  him-' 
self  the  object  of  reproach  and  criticism.*    His  keen  sensitiveness  to  the  at-' 

*  Letter  from  Napoleon  to  General  Clarke,  35  Bmmoire,  5th  yev  of  the  Repnblie.— '*  Yoar 
nephew  has  been  slain  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Areola.  The  young  man  had  been  familiar  with 
mnns — had  led  on  columns,  and  would  have  been  one  day  an  eicellent  officer.  He  has  died  with 
glory  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  He  did  not  suffer  for  sA  instant.  What  man  would  not  emry  BQch 
a  death? — Who  is  he  that  would  not  acoept  as  a  favourable  condition  (he  choice  of  thns  escapinfl' 
IVom  the  Ticissitodes  of  a  contemptible  world.'— Who  is  thefe  among  us  who  has  not  a  hundred 
times  reneited  that  be  baa  not  been  thns  withdra#n  IVom  the  |»owerfnf  eSects  of  cahimny,  of  envy^ 
and  of  all  the  odious  passions  which  seem  the  abnost  eiclusiTe  directors  of  the  conduct  of  maa<' 
kind?'*— This  letter,  remarkable  in  maiky  respects,  will  remind  the  English  reader  of  Ctto's  ezcia- 
Station  orer  the  body  of  bis  son—  « 

•*  Who  we«M  not  Is  this  yootar* 
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tacks  of  the  public  press  attended  him  through  life,  and,  like  the  slaTe  in  the 
triumphal  car,  eeemed  to  remind  him  that  he  was  still  a  mortal  man. 

It  should  farther  be  remarked,  that  Napoleon  withstood,  instantly  aod  boldly, 
all  the  numerous  attempts  made  by  commissaries,  and  that  description  oT  po"- 
sons,  to  encroach  upon  the  fund  destined  for  the  use  of  the  army.  Much  of 
his  pubhc,  and  more  of  his  private  correspondence,  is  filled  with  complaints 
against  these  agents,  although  he  must  have  known  that,  in  attackr'^'^  theai, 
he  disobliged  men  of  highest  influence,  who  had  frequently  some  scM^et  iiK 
terest  in  their  wealth.  But  his  military  fame  made  his  services  indispensable, 
and  permitted  him  to  set  at  defiance  the  enmity  of  such  persons,  who  are  geo- 
erally  as  timid  as  they  are  sordid.  Buonaparte's  former  patron,  Barra&y  was 
supposed  to  be  accessible  to  this  species  of  corruption. 

Towards  the  general  officers  there  took  place  a  gradual  change  of  dcpott- 
ment,  as  the  commander-in-chief  began  to  feel  gradually,  more  and  more,  the 
increasing  sense  of  his  own  personal  importance.  We  have  been  informed  by 
an  ofHcer  of  the  highest  rank,  that,  during  the  earlier  campaigns,  Napoleon  uaed 
to  rejoice  with,  and  embrace  them  as  associates,  nearly  on  the  same  footing, 
engaged  in  the  same  tasks.  Afier  a  period,  his  language  and  carriage  became 
those  of  a  frank  soldier,  who,  sensible  of  the  merit  of  his  subordinate  assistants, 
yet  makes  them  sensible,  by  his  manner,  that  he  is  their  commander-in-chief. 
When  his  infant  fortunes  began  to  come  of  age,  his  deportment  to  his  generals 
was  tinctured  with  that  lofly  courtesy  which  princes  use  towards  their  subjects, 
and  which  plainly  intimated,  that  he  held  them  as  subjects  in  the  war,  not  as 
brethren.* 

Napoleon's  conduct  towards  the  Italians  individually  was,  in  most  instances, 
in  the  highest  degree  prudent  and  political,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  coincided, 
as  true  policy  usually  does,  with  the  rules  of  justice  and  moderation,  and  served 
in  a  great  measure  to  counterbalance  the  odium  which  he  incurred  by  deq^oiliog 
Italy  of  the  works  of  art,  and  even  by  his  infringements  on  the  religious  system 
of  the  Catholics, 

On  the  latter  subject,  the  general  became  particularly  cautious,  and  liis  dis- 
like or  contempt  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  no  longer  shown  in  tliat  gross 
species  of  satire  which  he  had  at  first  given  loose  to.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
veiled  under  philosophical  indifference ;  and,  while  relieving  the  clergy  of  their 
worldly  possessions,  Napoleon  took  care  to  avoid  the  error  of  the  Jacobins ; 
never  proposing  their  tenets  as  an  object  of  persecution,  but  protecting  th<ur 
persons,  and  declaring  himself  a  decided  friend  to  general  toleration  on  all  points 
of  conscience. 

In  point  of  politics,  as  well  as  religion,  the  opinions  of  Buonaparte  appeared 
to  have  experienced  a  great  change.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  if  be  ever  in 
his  heart  adopted  those  of  the  outrageous  Jacobins ;  but  he  must  doubtleas 
have  professed  them,  whether  sincerely  or  not,  when  he  first  obtained  promotion 
under  the  influence  of  the  younger  Robespierre,  Salicetti,  and  Barras,  who,  af- 
terwards a  Thermidorien,  was  a  Sans  Culotte  during  the  siege  of  Toulon.t 
'       '  III     ■  ' '  ■    — ■-  ■  ' 

*  Count  Las  Caana  mentiona  an  incident  of  the  aame  kind.  An  officer,  who  had  known  Bqona- 
|»rte  familiarly  before  Toulon,  waa,  when  he  obtained  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy,  abo<tt 
to  roah  into  the  arma  of  hia  old  comrade.  But  the  look  and  manner  of  the  general  made  it'erident 
there  was  an  end  to  their  intimacy,  and  that  the  intercourae  between  them  had  changed  tu 
character  with  hia  friend^a  promotion. 

t  Even  when  before  Toulon,  he  waa  not  held  by  clear-sighted  persons  to  be  a  very  orthodox 
Jacobin.  General  Cartaux,  the  stupid  Sana  Culotto  under  whom  he  first  served,  was  taHttng  of 
the  young  commandant  of  artillery  with  \ipplaase,  when  his  wife,  who  was  somewhat  first  in  com- 
mand ai  home,  advised  him  not  to  reckon  loo  much  on  that  young  man,  "  who  had  too  much  seose 
to  be  long  a  Sans  Culotto."—" Sense  ?  Female-citizen  Cartaux,"  said  her  offended  liusband,  "do 
YOU  take  ua  for  fools  ?"— *♦  By  no  means,"  answered  the  lady;  "but  his  sense  is  not  of  the  same 
kind  with  yours."— Las  Cabas*  Journal,  vol.  I.  p.  144.  OoUrttrfi's  2V«n«/alMMs.— In  the  same  . 
work,  we  read  an  admission  of  Napoleon,  that  his  brother  Lucicn  was  a  much  more  violent  Jac- 
obin than  himself,  and  thaft  some  papers  published  as  his,  with  the  signature,  Brutus  Buonaparte* 
ought  in  fact  to  be  awsribed  to  Lucton.  ^    ^ 
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Buonaparte's  clear  and  sound  good  sense  speedily  made  him  sensible,  that  such 
a  violence  on  the  established  rules  of  reason  and  morality,  as  an  attempt  to 
make  the  brutal  force  of  the  multitude  the  forcible  controller  of  those  possessed 
of  the  wisdom,  property,  and  education  of  a  country,  is  too  unnatural  to  remain 
long,  or  to  tieoome  the  ba«s  of  a  wdl-regulated  state.  Being  at  present  a 
Republican  of  the  Thermidorien  paity,  Buonaparte,  even  though  he  made  use 
of  the  established  phrases  Liberty  and  Equality,  acknowledged  no  dignity  su- 
perior than  Citizen,  and  Tkee*d  and  Thim'd  whomsoever  he  addreraed,  was 
|>ermitted  to  mix  many  grains  of  liberality  with  those  democratic  forms.  Indeed, 
the  republican  creed  of  the  day  began  to  resemble  the  leathern  apron  of  the 
brazier  who  founded  a  dynasty  in  tlife  East — ^his  descendants  continued  to  dis- 
play it  as  their  banner,  but  enriched  it  so  much  with  gems  and  embroidery,  that 
there  was  little  of  the  original  stuff  to  be  discovered. 

Jacobinism,  for  example,  being  founded  on  the  principle  of  assimilating  the 
national  character  to  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  lower  classes,  was  the  nati^ral 
enemy  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  literature,  whose  productions  the  Sans  Culottes 
could  not  comprehend,  and  which  they  destroyed  for  the  same  enlightened  rea- 
sons that  Jack  Cade*s  followers  hanged  the  clerk  of  Chatham,  with  his  pen  and 
inkhom  about  his  neck.  Buonaparte,  on  the  contrary,  saw  that  knowledge,  of 
whatsoever  kind,  was  power ;  and  therefore  he  distinguished  himself  honourably 
amidst  his  victories,  by  seeking  the  conversation  of  men  distinguished  for  tite- 
rary  attainments,  and  displaying  an  interest  in  the  antiquities  and  curiosities  of 
the  towns  which  he  visited,  that  could  not  but  seem  flattering  to  the  inhabitants. 
In  a  letter  addressed  publicly  to  Oriani,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  he  assures  him 
that  all  men  of  genius,  all  who  had  distinguislied  themselves  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  were  to  be  accounted  natives  of  France,  whatever  might  be  ^he  actual 
place  of  their  birth.  ^^  Hitherto,"  he  said,  ^^  the  learned  in  Italy  did  not  enjoy 
the  consideration  to  which  they  were  entitled — ^they  lived  retired  in  their  labo- 
ratories and  libraries,  too  happy  if  they  could  escape  the  notice,  and  consequently 
the  persecution,  of  kings  and  priests.  It  is  now  no  longer  thus — ^there  is  no 
longer  religious  inquisition,  nor  despotic  power.  Thought  is  firee  in  Italy.  I  invito 
the  literary  and  scientific  persons  to  consult  together,  and  propose  to  me  their 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  giving  new  vigour  and  life  to  the  fine  arts  and  sciences. 
All  who  desire  to  visit  France  will  be  received  with  distinction  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  people  of  France  have  more  pride  in  enrolling  among  liheir  citizens 
a  skilful  mathematician,  a  painter  of  reputation,  a  dbtinguished  man  in  any  class 
of  literature,  than  in  adding  to  their  territories  a  large  and  wealthy  city.  I  re- 
quest, sir,  that  you  will  make  my  sentiments  known  to  the  most  distinguished 
literary  persons  in  the  state  of  Milan."  To  the  municipahty  of  Pavia  he  wrote, 
desiring  that  the  profoasors  of  their  celebrated  university  should  resume  their 
course  of  instruction  under  the  ||kurity  of  his  protection,  and  inviting  them  to 
point  out  to  him  such  measures&t^ipight  occur,  for  giving  a  more  bnlliant  ex- 
istence to  their  ancient  seminaries. 

l^he  interest  which  he  thus  took  in  the  literature  and  literary  institutions  of 
Italy,  was  riiown  by  admitting  men  of  science  or  letters  fireely'to  his  person. 
Their  communication  was  the  more  flattering,  that  beiiig  himself  of  Italian 
descent,  and  familiar  with  the  beautiful  language  of  the  country  from  his  in&ncy, 
his  conversation  with  men  of  literary  eminence  .was  easily  conducted.  It  may 
be  mentioned  episodically,  that  Napoleon  found  a  renmant  of  his  family  in  Italy, 
in  the  person  of  the  Abb^  Gregorio  Buonaparte,  the  only  remaining  branch  of 
that  Florentine  family,  of  whom  the  Corsican  line  were  cadets.  He  resided  at 
San  Mini&to,  of  which  he  was  canon,  and  was  an  old  man,  and  said  to  be 
wealthy.  The  relationship  was  eagerly  acknowledged,,  and  liie  general,  with 
his  whole  staff,  dmed  With  the  Canon  Gregorio.  The  whole  mind  of  the  okl 
|>riest  was  wrapt  up  in  a  project  of  obtaining  the  honours  of  regular  canoniza- 
tion for  one  of  the  family  called  Bonaventura,  who  had  been  a  capuchin  in  the 

Vol.  L  ftZ 
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17th  century,  and  was  said  to  have  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  though  his  rigivC 
to  divine  honours  had  never  been  acknowledged.  It  must  have  been  ]udi<»t>u9 
enough  to  have  heard  the  old  man  insist  upon  a  topic  so  uninteresting  to  Xapo- 
leon,  and  press  the  French  republican  general  to  use  his  interest  with  the  Pope. 
I'here  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Holy  Father,  to  have  escaped  other  demands, 
would  have  canonized  a  whole  French  regiment  of  Carmagnols,  and  ranked 
them  with  the  old  militia  of  the  calendar,  the  Theban  Legion.  But  Napoleon 
was  sensible  that  any  request  on  such  a  subject  coming  from  him  would  be  oolj 
ludicrous.* 

The  progress  which  Buonaparte  made  personally  in  the  favour  of  the  Italians, 
was,  doubtless,  a  great  assistance  to  the  propagation  of  the  new  doctrines  which 
were  connected  with  the  French  Revolution,  and  was  much  aided  by  the  trust 
which  he  seemed  desirous  to  repose  in  the  natives  of  the  country.   He  retained, 
no  doubt,  in  his  own  hands,  the  ultimate  decision  of  everything  of  consequence; 
but  in  matters  of  ordinary  importance,  he  permitted  and  encouraged  the  Italians 
to  act  for  themselves,  in  a  manner  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  under  their 
German  masters.     The  internal  government  of  their  towns  was  entrusted  to 
provisional  governors,  chosen  without  respect  to  rank,  and  the  maintenance  of 
police  was  committed  to  the  armed  burghers,  or  national  guards.     Conscious 
of  the  importance  annexed  to  these  privileges,  they  already  became  impatient 
for  national  liberty.   Napoleon  could  hardly  rein  back  the  intense  ardour  of  the 
large  party  among  the  Lombards  who  desired  an  immediate  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, and  he  had  no  other  expedient  left  than  to  amuse  them  with  procras- 
tinating excuses,  which  enhanced  their  desire  of  such  an  event,  while  they 
delayed  Its  gratification.    Otiier  towns  of  Italy, — for  it  was  among  the  citizens 
of  the  towns  that  these  sentiments  were  chiefly  cultivated, — ^liegan  to  evince  the 
same  wish  to  new-model  their  governments  on  the  revolutionary  system ;  and 
this  ardour  was  chiefly  shown  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Po. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  Napoleon  had  engaged  in  treaty  with  the  Duke 
of  Modena,  and  had  agreed  to  guarantee  his.  principality,  on  payment  of  im- 
mense contributions  in  money  and  stores,  besides  the  surrender  of  the  most 
valuable  treasures  of  his  museum.  In  consequence,  the  Duke  of  Modena  was 
permitted  to  govern  his  states  by  a  regency,  he  himself  fixing  his  residence  in 
Venice.  But  his  two  principal  towns,  Reggio  and  Modena,  especially  the  for- 
mer, became  desirous  of  shaking  off  his  government.  Anticipating  in  doing  so 
the  approbation  of  the  French  general  and  government,  the  citizens  of  Reggie 
rose  in  insuri'ection,  expelled  from  their  town  a  body  of  the  ducal  troops,  and 
planted  the  tree  of  liberty,  resolved,  as  they  said,  to  constitute  themselves  a  free 
state,  under  the  protection  of  the  French  Republic.  The  Ducal  regency,  with 
a  view  of  protecting  Modena  from  a  siniilai^.atteropt,  mounted  cannon  on  tiieir 
ramparts,  and  took  other  defensive  measures* 

Buonaparte  affected  to  consider  these  preparations  as  designed  against  the 
French;  and  marching  a  body  of  troops^  took  possession  of  the  city  without 
resistance,  deprived  the  Duke  of  all  the  advantages  which  heliad  purchased  by 
the  mediation  of  the  celebrated  Saint  Jerome,  and  declared  the  town  under 
protection  of  France.  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  legations  belonging  to  the  Papal 
See,  had  been  already  occupied  by  French  troops,  and  placed  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  committee  of  their  citizens.  They  were  now  encouraged  to 
coalesce  with  Reggio  and  Modena.  A  congress  of  an  hundred  delegates  from 
the  four  districts  was  summoned,  to  effect  the  formation  of  a  government  which 

*  Lai  Cosafl  fays,  that  aflerwvdi  the  Pope  faimadf  toached  on  tlie  Mane  topic,  snd  was  Aapoaed 
to  see  the  imitaediate  guidance  and  protection  afforded,  by  the  consanguinean  SaiBt  Bonaventura  in 
the  n*eat  deeds  wrought  by  his  relation.  It  was  said  or  the  church-endowing  saint,  David  King 
of  Scotland,  that  he  Was  a  sore  saint  for  the  Crown ;  certainly  Saint  Bonaventura  mv«t  haTe  beciki 
a  aore  saint  for  the  Papal  See.  The  old  abbe  left  NopOleoa  liie  ibrtoney  which  he  ceafeiNd  on 
•ome  public  institution. 
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should  extend  over  them  all.  The  Congrees  met  accordingly,  engaged  their 
constituents  in  a  perpetual  union,  under  title  of  the  Transpadane  Republic 
from  their  situation  on  the;  right  of  the  river  Po;  thus  assuming  the  charactoi 
of  independence,  while  in  fact  they  remained  under  the  authority  of  Buonaparte, 
like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  who  may  ultimately  model  it  into  any  shape 
he  has  a  mind.  In  the  meantime,  be  was  careful  to  remind  them,  that  the  liberty 
which  it  was  .desirable  to  establish,  ought  to  be  consistent  with  due  subjection 
to  the  laws.  *'*•  Never  forget,^'  he  said,  in  reply  to  their  address  announcing 
their  new  form  of  government,  ^^  tliat  laws  are  mere  nullities  without  the  force 
necessary  to  support  them«  Attend  to  your  military  organization,  which  you 
have  the  means  of  placing  on  a  respectable  footing — you  will  be  more  fortunate 
than  the  people  of  France,  £br  you  will  arrive  at  Uberty  without  passing  through 
the  ordeal  of  revolution.** 

This  was  not  the  language  of  a  Jacobin;  and  it  fortifies  the  belief,  that  even 
now,  while  adhering  ostensSbly  to  the  Republican  system,  Buonaparte  anticipated 
considerable  changes  in  that  of  France. 

Meanwhile  the  Lombards  became  impatient  at  seeing  their  neighbours  out- 
strip them  in  the  path  of  revolution,  and  of  nominal  independence.  The  mu- 
nicipality of  Milan  proceeded  to  destroy  all  titles  of  honour,  as  a  badge  of  feudal 
dependence,  and  became  so  impatient,  that  Buonaparte  was  obliged  to  pacify 
them  by  a  solemn  assurance  that  they  should  speedily  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a 
republican  constitution;  and  to  tranquillize  their  irritation,  placed  them  under 
the  government  of  a  provisional  council,  selected  fi*om  all  classes,  labourers 
included. 

This  measure  made  it  manifest,  that  the  motives  which  had  induced  the  delay 
of  the  French  government  to  recognize  the  independence  (as  they  termed  it) 
of  Lombardy,  were  now  of  less  force;  and  in  a  short  time,  the  provisional 
council  of  Milan,  after  some  modest  doubts  on  their  oMm  powers,  revolution- 
ized their  country,  and  assumed  the  title  of  the  Transpadane  Republic,  which 
they  afterwards  laid  aside,  when,  on  their  union  with  the  Cispadane,  both  were 
united  under  the  name  of  the  Cisalpine  Commonwealth.  This  decisive  step  was 
i^dopted  3d  January  1797.  Decrees  of  a  popular  character  had  preceded  the 
declaration  of  independence,  but  an  air  of  moderation  was  observed  in  the 
revolution  itself.  The  nobles,  deprived  of  their  feudal  rights  and  titular  digni- 
ties, were  subjected  to  no  incapacities;  the  reformation  of  the  church  was 
touched  upon  gently,  and  without  indicating  any  design  of  its  destruction.  In 
these  particulars,  the  Italian  commonwealtln  stopped  short  of  their  Gallic  pro- 
totype. 

If^  Buonaparte  may  be  justly  charged  with  want  of  faith,  in  destroying  the 
authority  of  the  Duke  of  Modeua,  after  having  accepted  of  a  price  for  graqting 
him  peace  and  protection,  we  cannot  object  to  him  the  same  charge  fer  ac-         r  ^ 
ceding  to  the  Transpadane  Republic,  in  so  fer  as  it  detached  the  legations  of         ^ 
Ferrara  and  Bologna  fi-om  the  Roman  See.  These  had  been  in  a  great  measure        *  , 
reserved  for  the  disposal  of  the  French,  as  ciicumstfnces  should  dictate,  when         4 
*a  find  treaty  should  take  place  betwixt  the  Republic  and  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 
But  many  circumstances  had  retarded  this  pacification,  and  seemed  at  length 
likely  to  break  it  off  without  hope  of  renewal. 

If  Buonaparte  is  correct  in  his  statement,  which  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt, 
the  delay  of  a  pacification  with  the  Roman  See  was  chiefly  the  fault  of  the  Di- 
rectory, whose  avaricious  and  engrossing  spirit  was  at  this  period  its  most  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic.  An  armistice,  purchased  by  treasure,  by  contribu- 
tions, by  pictures  and  statues,  and  by  the  cession  of  the  two  legations  of 
Bologna  and  Ferrara,  having  been  mediated  for  his  Holiness  by  the  Spanish 
ambassador  Azara,  the  Pope  sent  two  plenipotentiaries  to  Paris  to  treat  of  a 
definitive  peace.  But  the  conditions  proposed  were  so  severe,  that  however 
desperate  his  condition,  the  Pope  found  them  totally  inadmissible.    His  Holiness  t 
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was  required  to  pay  a  large  contribution  in  grain  for  ten  years,  a  regular  tribtite 
of  six  miUions  of  Roman  crowns  for  six  years,  to  cede  to  France  in  perpetrnij 
the  ports  of  Ancona  and  Civita  Vecchia,  and  to  declare  the  independence  €jf 
Ferrara,  Bologna,  an^  Ravenna.     To  add  insult  to  oppression,  the  total 
of  the  Clementine  Museum  was  required,  and  it  was  stipulated  thst 
should  have  under  management  of  her  minister  at  Rome,  a  separate  tribanal  ior 
judging  her  subjects,  and  a  separate  theatre  for  their  amusement.     LaMly,  tbe 
secular  sovereignty  of  the  dominions  of  the  church  was  to  be  executed   hj  a 
senate  and  a  popular  body. 

These  demands  might  have  been  complied  with,  although  they  went  t&e 
length  of  entirely  stripping  his  Holiness  of  the  character  of  a  secular  prince. 
But  there  were  others  made  on  him,  in  capacity  of  head  of  the  church,  which  be 
could  not  grant,  if  he  meant  in  future  to  lay  claim  to  any  authority  under  thai 
once  venerable  title.     The  Sovereign  Pontiff  was  required  to  recall  all  the 
briefs  which  he  had  issued  against  France  since  1789,  to  sanction  the  consti- 
tutional oath  which  released  the  French  clergy  from  the  dominion  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  to  ratify  the  confiscation  of  the  church-lands.     Treasures  migfat  be 
expended,  secular  dignities  resigned,  and  provinces  ceded ;  but  it  was  clear 
that  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  could  not  do  what  was  expressly  contrary  to  the  doe- 
trines  of  the  church  which  he  represented.     There  were  but  few  clergymen  in 
France  who  had  hesitated  to  prove  their  devotion  to  the  church  of  Rome,  bj 
submitting  to  expulsion,  rather  than  take  the  constitutional  oath.    It  was  now 
for  the  Head  of  the  Church  to  show  in  his  own  person  a  similar  disinterested 
devotion  to  her  interests. 

Accordingly,  the  College  of  Cardinals  having  rejected  the  proposals  of 
France,  as  containing  articles  contrary  to  conscience,  the  Pope  declared  bis 
determination  to  abide  by  the  utmost  extremity,  rather  than  accede  to  con- 
ditions destructive,  degrading,  and,  in  his  opinion,  impious.  The  Directory  in- 
stantly determined  on  the  total  ruin  of  the  Pope,  and  of  his  power,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal. 

Napoleon  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  the  government.  In  point  of  moral 
efiect,  a  reconciliation  with  the  Pope  would  have  been  of  great  advantage  to 
France,  and  have  tended  to  reunite  her  with  other  Catholic  nations,  and 
diminish  the  horror  with  which  she  was  regarded  as  sacrilegious  and  atheisticaL 
Even  the  army  of  the  Holy  See  was  not  altogether  to  be  despised,  in  case  of 
any  reverse  talcing  place  in  the  war  with  the  Austrians.  Under  these  considera- 
tions, he  prevailed  on  the  Directory  to  renew  the  negotiations  at  Florence. 
But  the  French  commissioners,  having  presented  as  preliminaries  sixty  indis- 
pensable conditions,  containing  the  same  articles  which  had  been  already  re- 
jected, as  contrary  to  the  conscience  of  the  Pontiff,  the  conferences  broke  up  ^ 
and  the  Pope,  in  despair,  resolved  to  make  common  cause  with  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  have  recourse  to  the  secular  force,  which  the  Roman  See  had 
disused  for  so  many  years. 

It  was  a  case  of  dire  necessity;  but  the  arming  of  the  Pope's  'government, 
whose  military  force  had  been  long  the  subject  of  ridicule,*  against  the  victorious 
conqueror  of  five  Austrian  armies,  reminds  us  of  Priam,  when,  in  extremity  of 
years  and  despair,  he  buckled  on  his  rusty  armour,  to  oppose  age  and  decrepi- 
tude to  the  youthful  strength  of  Pyrrhus.t  Yet  the  measures  of  Sextus  indi- 
cated considerable  energy.  He  brought  back  to  Rome  an  instalment  of  sixteen 
millions  of  stipulated  tribute,  which  was  on  the  road  to  Buonaparte's  military 
chest — took  every  measure  to  increase  his  army,  and  by  the  voluntary  exertions 

*  Voltaire,  in  some  of  hi«  romancef ,  terms  the  Pope  an  old  gentleman  having  a  gnard  of 
fanadred  men,  who  mount  ffuard  with  iimhrellac,  and  who  make  war  on  nohody. 

f  Arma  din  aenior  desaeta,  trementibaa  btO 
i  Ctrcumdat  nequicquam  humeria,  et  inutile  ferrom 

Cingitar JSEiimd,  Ub.  It 
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of  the  noble  families  of  Rome,  he  actually  raised  it  to  forty  thousand  men,  and 
placed  at  its  head  the  same  general  Colli,  who  had  commanded  with  credit  the 
troops  of  Sardinia  during  the  campaign  on  the  Alps.  The  utmost  pains  were 
taken  by  the  clergy,  both  regular  and  secular,  to  give  the  expected  war  the 
character  of  a  crusade,  and  to  excite  the  fierce  spirit  of  those  peasantry  who  in- 
habit the  Appenines,  and  were  doubly  disposed  to  be  hostile  to  the  French,  as 
foreigners  and  as  heretics.  The  Pope  endeavoured  also  to  form  a  close 
alliance  with  the  King  of  the  two  Sicilies,  who  promised  in  secret  to  cover 
Rome  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men.  Little  reliance  was  indeed  to  be 
placed  in  the  good  faith  of  the  court  of  Naples;  but  the  Pope  was  compared,  - 
by  the  French  envoy,  to  a  man  who,  in  the  act  of  fidling,  would  grasp  for  sup- 
port at  a  hook  of  red-hot  iron. 

While  the  Court  of  Ilome  showed  this  hostile  disposition.  Napoleon  re- 
proached the  French  government  for  having  broke  off  the  negotiation,  which 
they  ought  to  have  protracted  till  the  event  of  Alvinzi^s  march  into  Italy  was 
known ;  at  all  events,  until  their  general  had  obtained  possession  of  the  sixteen 
millions,  so  much  wanted  to  pay  his  forces.  In  reply  to  his  remonstrances,  he 
received  permission  to  renew  the  negotiations  upon  modified  terms.  But  the 
Pope  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  Even  the  French  victory  of  Areola,  and  the 
instant  threats  of  Buonaparte  to  march  against  him  at  the  head  of  a  flying 
column,  were  unable  to  move  his  resolution.  ^^  Let  the  French  general  march 
upon  Rome,'*  said  the  Papal  minister;  ^^  the  Pope,  if  necessary,  will  quit  his 
capital.  The  fiu-ther  the  French  are  drawn  from  the  Adige,  the  nearer  they  are 
to  their  ultimate  destruction."  Napoleon  was  sensible,  cm  receiving  a  hostile 
answer,  that  the  Pope  still  relied  on  the  last  preparations  which  were  made  for 
the  relief  of  Mantua,  and  it  was  not  safe  to  attempt  his  chastisement  until  Al- 
vinzi  and  Provera  should  be  disposed  of.  But  the  decisive  battles  of  Rivoli  and 
LaFavorita  having  ruined  these  armies,  Napoleon  was  at  leisure  to  execute  his 
purpose  of  crushing  the  power,  such  as  it  was,  of  the  Holy  See.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  despatched  Victor  with  a  French  division  of  four  thousand  men,  and  an 
Italian  army  of  nearly  the  same  force,  supplied  by  Lombardy  and  by  theTrans- 
padaoe  republic,  to  invade  the  territories  of  the  Church  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Italy,  by  the  route  of  Imola. 

Meantime,  the  utmost  exertions  had  been  made  by  the  clergy  of  Romagna, 
to  raise  the  peasants  in  a  mass,  and  a  great  many  obeyed  the  sound  of  the  toc- 
sin. But  an  insurrectionary  force  is  more  calculated  to  embarrass  the  move- 
ments of  a  regular  army,  by  alarms  on  their  flanks  and  rear,  by  cutting  off  their 
communications,  and  destroying  their  supplies,  defending  passes,  and  skirmish- 
ing in  advantageous  positions,  than  by  opposing  them  in  the  open  field.  The 
Papal  army,  ccmsisting  of  about  seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  were  encamped 
on  the  river  Senio,  which  runs  on  the  southward  of  the  town  of  Imola,  to  dia-  • 
pute  the  passage.  The  banks  were  defended  with  cannon;  but  the  river  being 
unusually  low,  the  French  crossed  about  a  league  and  a  half  higher  up  than  the 
position  of  the  Roman  army,  which,  taken  in  the  rear,  fled  in  every  direction, 
after  a  short  resistance.  A  few  hundreds  were  killed,  among  whom  were  seve- 
ral monks,  who,  holding  the  crucifix  in  their  hand,  had  placed  themselves  in  the 
ranks  to  encourage  the  soldiers.  Faenza  held  out,  and  was  taken  by  storm ; 
but  the  soldiers  were  withheld  from  pillage  by  the  generosity,  or  prudence  of 
Napoleon,  and  he  dismissed  the  prisoners  of  war  to  carry  into  the  interior  of 
the  country  the  news  of  their  own  defeat,  of  the  irresistible  superiority  of  the 
French  army,  and  of  the  clemency  of  thdr  general. 

Next  day,  three  thousand  of  the.  Papal  troops,  occupying  an  advantageous 
position  in  front  of  Ancona,  and  commanded  by  Colli,  were  made  prisoners 
without  firing  a  shot;  and  Ancona  was  taken  after  slight  resistance,  though  a 
place  of  some  strength.  A  curious  piece  of  priestcraft  had  been  played  off  in 
this  town,  to  encourage  the  people  to  resistance.  A  miraculous  image  was  seen 
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to  shed  tears,  and  the  Frenefa  ardi^s  could  not  discover  the  mode  in  wfak^i  tiae 
trick  was  managed  until  the  image  was  brought  to  head  quarters,  when  a  gl 
shrine,  by  which  tlie  illusion  was  managed,  was  removed.     The  Madoniua  w 
sent  back  to  the  church  which  owned  her,  but  apparently  had  become  recon- 
ciled to  the  foreign  visitors,  and  dried  her  tears  in  consequence  of  her  interview 
with  Buonaparte. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  the  French,  moving  with  great  celerity,  entered 
Loretto,  where  the  celebrated  Santa  Casa  is  the  subject  of  the  CathoIic^s  de- 
votional  triumph,  or  secret  scorn,  according  as  his  faith  or  his  doubts  predomi- 
nate.    The  wealth  which  this  celebrated  shrine  is  once  supposed  to  have  pos- 
sessed by  gifb  of  the  faithful,  had  been  removed  by  Colli — ^if,  indeed,  it  had  ooC 
been  transported  to  Rome  long  before  the  period  of  which  we  treat;  yet,  pre- 
cious metal  and  gems  to  the  amount  of  a  million  of  hvres,  fell  into  the  potsses- 
sion  of  the  French,  whose  capture  was  also  enriched  by  the  holy  image  of  Our 
Lady  of  Loretto,  with  the  sacred  porringer,  and  a  bedgown  of  dark-coloured 
camlet,  warranted  to  have  belonged  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.     The  ima^^e,  said 
to  havcxbeen  of  celestial  workmanship,  was  sent  to  Paris,  but  was  restored  to 
the  Pope  in  1802.     We  are  not  informed  that  any  of  the  treasures  were  givmi 
back  along  witli  the  Madonna,  to  whom  they  had  been  devoted. 

As  the  French  army  advanced  upon  the  Roman  territory,  there  was  a  menace 
of  the  interference  of  the  King  of  Naples,  worthy  to  be  mentioned,  both  as  ex- 
pressing the  character  of  that  court,  and  showing  Napoleon's  readiness  in  anti- 
cipating and  defeating  the  arts  of  indirect  diplomacy. 

The  Prince  of  Belmonte-Pignatelli,  who  attended  Buonaparte's  head-quar- 
ters, in  the  capacity  perhaps  of  an  observer,  as  much  as  of  ambassador  foi 
Naples,  came  to  the  French  general  in  secrecy,  to  show  him,  under  strict  con- 
fidence, a  letter  of  tlie  Queen  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  proposing  to  march  an  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men  towards  Rome.  ^^  Your  confidence  shall  be  repaid,^' 
said  Buonaparte,  who  at  once  saw  through  the  spirit  of  the  communication — 
^^  You  shall  know  what  I  have  long  since  settled  to  do  in  case  of  such  an  event 
taking  place."  He  called  for  the  port-folio  containing  the  papers  respecting 
Naples,  and  presented  to  tlie  disconcerted  Prince  the  copy  of  a  de^atch  writ- 
ten in  November  preceding,  which  contained  this  passage: — ^^  The  approach  of 
Alvinzi  would  not  prevent  my  sending  six  thousand  men  to  chastise  the  court 
of  Rome;  but  as  the  Neapolitan  army  might  march  to  their  assistance,  I  a'iil 
postpone  this  movement  till  after  the  surrender  of  Mantua;  in  which  case,  if 
the  King  of  Naples  should  interfere,  I  shall  be  able  to  spare  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  to  march  against  his  capital,  and  drive  him  over  to  Sicily."  Prince 
PignateUi  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  result  of  this  mutual  confidence,  and  there 
was  no  more  said  of  Neapolitan  armed  interference. 

From  Ancona  the  division  commanded  by  Victor  turned  westward  to  Foligno, 
to  unite  itself  with  another  column  of  French  which  penetrated  into  the  terri- 
tories of  the  church  by  Perugia,  which  they  easily  accomplidied.  Resistance 
seeme^  now  unavailing.  The  Pope  in  vain  sohcited  his  subjects  to  rise  against 
the  second  Alaric,  who  was  approaching  the  Holy  City.  They  remained  deaf 
to  his  exhortations,  though  made  in  the  names  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  of  the 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  who  had  of  old  been  the  visible  protectors  of  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Christian  world  in  a  similar  emergency.  All  was  dismay  and 
confusion  in  the  patrimony  of  Saint  Peter's,  which  was  now  the  sole  territory 
remaining  in  possession  of  his  representative. 

But  there  was  an  unhappy  class  of  persons,  who  had  found  shelter  in  Rome, 
rather  than  disown  whose  aUegianoe  they  had  left  their  homes,  and  resigned  their 
means  of  living.  These  were  the  recusant  French  clergy,  who  had  refused  to 
take  the  constitutional  oath,  and  who  now,  recollecting  the  scenes  which  tHey 
witnessed  in  France,  expected  httle  else,  tlian  that,  on  Uie  approach  of  the  Ke* 
publican  troops,  they  would,  hke  the  Israelitisii  captain,  be  slain  between  the 
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horns  of  the  very  altar  at  which  they  had  taken  refhg«.  It  is  said  that  ohe  of 
their  Dumber,  frantic  at  thoughts  of  the  ftte  which  he  sappoeed  awaited  tbem^ 
presented  himself  to  Buonaparte,  announced  his  name  and  condition,  and  pray- 
ed to  be  led  to  instant  death.  Napoleon  took  the  opportunity  to  show  once  more 
that  he  was  acting  on  principles  different  from  the  brutal  and  persecuting  spirit 
of  Jacobinism.  He  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which,  premising  that  the  recusant 
priests,  though  banished  from  the  French  territory,  were  not  prohibited  from 
residing  in  countries  which  might  be  conquered  by  the  French  arms,  he  declares 
himself  satisfied  with  their  conduct.  The  proclamation  goes  on  to  prohibit, 
under  the  most  severe  penalty,  the  French  soldiery,  and  all  other  persons,  firom 
doing  any  injury  to  these  unfortunate  exiles.  The  convents  are  directed  to  af* 
Ibrd  them  lodging,  nourishment,  and  fifteen  French  livres  (twelve  shillings  and 
sixpence  British)  monthly  to  each  individual,  for  which  the  priest  was  to  com- 
pensate by  saying  masses  ad  valorem ; — ^thus  assigning  the  Italian  convents 
payment  for  their  hospitality,  in  the  same  coin  with  which  they  themselves  re- 
quited the  laity. 

Perhaps  this  liberality  might  have  some  weight  with  the  Pope  in  inducing 
him  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  France,  as  had  been  recommended  to 
him  by  Buonaparte  in  a  confidential  communication  through  the  superior  of  the 
monastic  order  of  Camalduli,  and  more  openly  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Cardinal 
Mattei.  The  King  of  Naples  made  no  movement  to  his  assistance.  In  fine, 
after  hesitating  what  course  to  take,  and  having  had  at  one  time  his  equipage 
ready  harnessed  to  leave  Rome  and  fly  to  Naples,  the  Pontiff  judged  resistance 
and  flight  alike  unavailing,  and  chos^  the  humiliating  alternative  of  entire  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  the  conqueror. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  Directory  entirely  to  destroy  the  secular  authority 
of  the  Pope,  and  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  temporalities.  But  Buonaparte  fore- 
saw, that  whether  the  Roman  territories  were  united  with  the  new  Transpadana 
Republic,  or  formed  into  a  separate  state,  it  would  alike  bring  on  prematurely 
a  renewal  of  the  war  with  Naples,  ere  the  north  of  Italy  wait  yet  sufficiently  se- 
cure to  admit  the  marching  a  French  force  into  the  southern  extremities  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  exposed  to  descents  of  the  English,  and  insurrections  in  the 
rear.  These  Napoleon  foresaw  would  be  the  more  dangerous  and  difficult  to 
subdue,  that  though  he  might  strip  the  Pope  of  his  temporalities,  he  coukl  not 
deprive  him  of  the  supremacy  assigned  him  in  spiritual  matters  by  each  Catho- 
lic; which,  on  the  contrary,  was,  according  to  the  progress  of  human  feeling, 
hkely  to  be  the  more  widely  felt  and  recognized  in  favour  of  a  wanderer  and  a 
sufferer  for  what  would  be  accounted  conscience-sake,  than  of  one  who,  sub- 
mitting to  circumstances,  retained  as  much  of  the  goods  of  this  worki  as  the 
clemency  of  his  conqueror  would  permit 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  Buonaparte  admitted  the  Pope  to  a  treaty 
which  terminated  in  the  peace  of  Tolentino,  by  which  Sextus  purchased  such  a 
political  existence  as  was  left  to  him,  at  the  highest  rate  which  he  had  the  least 
chance  of  discharging.  Napoleon  mentions,  as  a  curious  instance  of  the  crafty 
and  unscrapulous  character  of  the  Neapolitans,  that  the  same  Pignatelli,  whom 
we  have  already  commemorated,  attached  himself  closely  to  the  plenipotentia- 
ries during  the  whole  treaty  of  Tolentino;  and  in  his  ardour  to  discover  whether 
there  existed  any  secret  article  betwixt  the  Pope  and  Buonaparte  which  fn^t 
compromise  the  interests  of  his  master,  was  repeatedly  discovered  listening  at 
the  door  of  the  apartment  in  which  die  diseussions  were  carried  on. 

The  articles  which  the  Pope  was  oUiged  to  accept  at  Tolentino,  inc1ud«l 
the  cession  of  Avignon  and  its  territories,  the  appropriation  of  which^  by  France, 
had  never  yet  been  recognized ;  the  resigning  the  legations  of  Bologna,  Fer- 
rara,  and  Romagna ;  the  occupation  of  ^ncona,  the  only  port  excepting  Venice 
which  Italy  has  ro  the  Adriatic ;  the  payment  of  30  millions  of  livres,  in  specie 
or  in  vahuMe  sffects;  the  ootnpiete  esMoetion  of  the  aitiole  in  the  aiaiaUoe 
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of  Bologna  respecting  the  delivery  of  paintings,  manuscnpCs,  and  objeela  of 
art ;  and  several  other  stipulations  of  similar  severity. 

Buonaparte  informs  us,  that  it  was  a  principal  object  in  this  treaty  to  compel 
the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  from  which  he  had  only  departed  in  conse- 
quence of  receiving  information,  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  reli^ous 
tribunal,  and  subosted  only  as  a  court  of  police.  The  conscience  of  the  Pope 
seemed  also  so  tenderly  affected  by  the  proposal,  that  he  thought  it  safe  to 
desist  from  it. 

The  same  despatch,  in  which  Buonaparte  informs  the  Directory,  that  his  com- 
mittee of  artist  collectors  ^^had  made  a  good  harvest  of  paintings  in  the  Papal 
dominions,  and  which,  with  the  objects  of  art  ceded  by  the  Pope,  included 
almost  all  that  was  curious  and  valuable,  excepting  some  few  objects  at  Turin 
and  Naples,'*  conveyed  to  them  a  document  of  a  very  different  kind.  This 
was  a  respectful  and  sdmost  reverential  letter  from  Napoleon  to  the  Pope,  re- 
coromendiing  to  his  Holiness  to  distrust  such  persons  as  might  excite  hinn  to 
doubt  the  good  intentions  of  France,  assuring  him  that  he  would  always  find  the 
Republic  most  sincere  and  faithful,  and  expressing  in  his  own  name  the  perfect 
esteem  and  veneration  which  he  entertained  for  the  person  of  his  Holiness,  and 
the  extreme  desire  which  he  had  to  afford  him  proo^  to  that  effect. 

This  letter  furnished  much  amusement  at  the  time,  and  seemed  fiir  less  to 
intimate  the  sentiments  of  a  Sans  Culotte  general,  than  those  of  a  civilized 
highwayman  of  the  old  school  of  Macheath,  who  never  dismissed  the  travell^^ 
whom  he  had  plundered,  without  his  sincere  good  wishes  for  the  happy  prose- 
cution of  their  journey. 

A  more  pleasing  view  of  Buonaparte^s  character  was  exhibited  about  this 
time,  in  his  conduct  towards  the  little  interesting  Republic  of  San  Marino.  That 
state,  which  only  acknowledges  the  Pope  as  a  protector,  not  as  a  sovereign,  had 
maintained  for  very  many  years  an  independence,  which  conquerors  had  spared 
either  in  contempt  or  in  respect.     It  consists  of  a  single  mountain  and  a  single 
town,  and  boasts  about  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  governed  by  their  own  laws. 
Citizen  Monge,  the  chief  of  the  committee  of  collecting-artists,  was  sent  deputy 
to  San  Marino  to  knit  the  bands  of  amity  between  the  two  Republics, — which 
might  well  resemble  a  union  between  Liliput  and  Brobdignag.    There  were 
no  pictures  in  the  little  Republic,  or  they  might  have  been  a  temptation  to  the 
citizen  collector.     The  people  of  San  Marino  conducted  themselves  with  much 
sagacity ;  and  although  more  complimentary  to  Buonaparte  than  Diogenes  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  came  to  visit  the  philosopher  in  his  tub,  they 
showed  the  same  judgment  in  eschewing  too  much  courtesy.     They  respect- 
fully declined  an  accession  of  territory,  which  could  but  have  involved  them 
in  subsequent  quarrels  with  the  sovereign  from  whom  it  was  to  be  wrested, 
and  only  accepted  as  an  honorary  gift  the  present  of  four  field-pieces,  being  a 
train  of  artillery  upon  the  scale  of  their  mititary  force,  and  of  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  the  Captain  Regents  of  the  little  contented  state  wiU  never  have  any 
occasion  to  make  use. 

Rome  might,  for  the  present  at  least,  be  considered  as  completely  subjugated. 
Naples  was  at  peace,  if  the  signature  of  a  treaty  can  create  peace.  At  any 
rate,  so  distant  fi-om  Rome,  and  so  controlled  by  the  defeat  of  the  Papal  anna — 
by  the  fear  that  the  English  fleet  might  be  driven  fi'om  the  Mediterranean — 
and  by  their  distance  from  the  scene  of  action — ^the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
or  rather  his  wife,  the  high-spirited  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  dared  not  offer 
the  least  interference  with  tlie  purposes  of  the  French  general.  Tuscany  had 
apparently  consented  to  owe  her  political  existence  to  any  degree  of  clemency 
or  contempt  which  Buonaparte  might  extend  to  her ;  and,  entertaining  hopes 
of  some  convention  betwixt  the  French  and  English,  by  which  tlie  Grand  Duke's 
port  of  Leghorn  might  be  restored  to  him,  remained  passive  as  the  dead.  The 
republic  of  Venice  alone,  feeling  still  the  stimulus  arising  from  her  ancient  im- 
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portance,  and  yet  painfully  conscious  of  her  present  want  of  power,  strained 
every  exertion  to  place  herself  in  a  respectable  attitude.  That  city  of  lofty  re» 
membrances,  the  Tyre  of  the  middle  ages,  whose  traders  were  princes,  and  her 
merchants  the  honourable  of  the  earth,  fallen  as  she  was  from  her  former  great- 
ness, still  presented  some  appearance  of  vigour.  Her  oligarchical  govern- 
nient,  so  long  known  and  so  dreaded,  for  jealous  precautions,  political  sagacity, 
the  impenetrability  of  their  plans,  and  the  inflexibihty  of  their  rigour,  still  pro- 
served  the  attitude  of  independence,  and  endeavoured,  by  raising  additional  re- 
giments of  Sclavonians,  disciplining  their  peasantry,  who  were  of  a  very  martial 
character,  and  forming  military  magazines  of  considerable  extent,  to  maintain 
0uch  an  aspect,  as  might  make  their  friendship  to  be  courted,  and  their  enmity 
to  be  feared.  It  was  already  evident  that  the  Austrians,  notwithstanding  all 
their  recent  defeats,  M'ere  again  about  to  make  head  on  their  Italo-German 
fi'ontier ;  and  France,  in  opposing  them,  could  not  be  indifiSsrent  to  the  neu- 
trality of  Venice,  upon  whose  territories,  to  all  appearance,  Buonaparte  must 
have  rested  the  flank  of  his  operations,  in  case  of  his  advancing  towards  Friuli. 
"So  circumstanced,  and  when  it  was  recollected  that  the  mistress  of  the  Adriatic 
had  still  fifly  thousand  men  at  her  command,  and  those  of  a  fierce  and  courage- 
ous description,  chiefly  consisting  of  Sclavonians,  Venice,  even  yet,  was  an 
enemy  not  to  be  lightly  provoked.  But  the  inhabitants  were  not  unanimous, 
especially  those  of  the  Terra  Firma,  or  mainland,  who,  not  being  enrolled  in 
the  golden  book  of  the  insular  nobility  of  Venice,  were  discontented,  and  availed 
themselves  of  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  the  new-created  republics 
on  the  Po  to  throw  off  their  allegiance.  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  in  particular, 
were  clamorous  for  independence. 

Napoleon  saw,  in  this  state  of  dissension,  the  means  of  playing  an  adroit 
game ;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  endeavoured  to  restrain,  till  a  more 
favourable  opportunity,  the  ardour  of  the  patriots,  he  attempted,  on  the  other, 
to  convince  the  Senate,  that  they  had  no  safe  policy  but  in  embracing  at  once 
the  alliance  of  France,  offensive  and  defensive,  and  joining  their  forces  to  those 
of  the  army  with  which  he  was  about  to  move  against  the  Austrians.  He 
offered,  on  these  conditions,  to  guarantee  the  possessions  of  the  republic,  even 
without  exacting  any  modification  of  their  oligarchical  constmition.  But  Venice 
declared  for  an  impartial  neutrality.  It  had  been,  they  said,  their  ancient  and 
sage  policy,  nor  would  they  now  depart  fi-om  it.  "  Remain  then  neuter,"  said 
Napoleon ;  "  I  consent  to  it.  I  march  upon  Vienna,  yet  will  leave  enough  of 
French  troops  in  Italy  to  control  your  republic— But  dismiss  these  new  levies ; 
and  remark,  that  if,  while  I  am  in  Germany,  my  communications  shall  be  inter- 
rupted, my  detachments  cut  off,  or  my  convoys  intercepted  in  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritory, the  date  of  your  republic  is  terminated.  She  will  have  brought  on  her- 
self annihilation.!' 

Lest  these  threats  should  be  forgotten  while  he  was  at  a  distance,  he  took  the 
best  precautions  in  his  power,  by  garrisoning  advantageous  points  on  the  line 
of  the  Adige ;  and  trusting  partly  to  this  defence,  partly  to  the  insurgents  of 
Bergamo  and  Brescia,  who,  for  their  own  sakes,  would  oppose  any  irlVasion  of 
the  mainland  by  their  Venetian  masters,  whose  yoke  they  had  cast  aside.  Napo- 
leon again  unfurled  his  banners,  and  marched  to  new  triumphs  over  yet  untried 
opponents. 

Vol.  I.  3  A 
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Archduke  Chark* — Compared  ufUh  Napoleait^  Fettered  hy  ike  ArnUe 
— Napoiean^  by  a  etratagem^  paeees  the  Tagliamento^  and  compde  the 
duke  to  retreat.-r-Gradieca  carried  by  storm. — Ckmsa-  Veneta  taken  bj^ 
ecna^  with  the  lose  rf  5000  Auetrians^  Baggage^  Ckamon^  d^e. — The  jSot- 
porte  of  Trieste  aid  Fiume  occupied  by  the  Frewsh. — Vemce  breaic9  the 
NeutraJtUy^  and  commences  HostUities  by  a  massacre  of  100  Fremchmem  mt 
Verona. — Terrified  on  learning  thai  an  Armistice  had  taken  pHaoe  heiwttl 
France  and  Austria — Circumstances  which  led  to  this. — 7^  ArchdmMpe  re> 
treats  by  hasty  marches  on  Vienna — His  prospects  of  success  in  d^eniam^  U 
■^The  Government  and  People  irresolute^  and  the  Treaty  of  Leoben  signed — 
Venice  now  makes  the  most  kumiUatii^  submissions. — Ncq^oleon's  Speedk  to 
the  Venetian  Envoys — He  declares  War  against  Venice^  and  evades  eh^fit^ 
ike  orders  of  the  IHreetory  to  spare  ii. — The  Great  Council,  on  Slst  Mojh 
concede  everything  to  Buonaparte^  and  disperse  in  terror. — Terms  grmOed 
by  the  French  GmeraL 

The  victories  of  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Aastria  on  the  Rhine,  and  his 
high  credit  with  the  soldiers,  seemed  to  point  him  out  as  the  commander  ftJlinf 
most  naturally  to  be  employed  against  the  young  general  of  the  French  repob- 
lic,  who,  like  a  gifted  hero  of  romance,  had  borne  down  succesavely  aH  oppo- 
nents who  had  presented  themselves  in  the  field.    The  opinions  of  Europe  were 
suspended  concerning  the  probable  issue  of  the  contest.    Both  generals  were 
young,  ambitious,  enthusiastic  in  the  military  profession,  and  warmly  beloved 
by  their  soldiers.     The  exploits  of  both  had  filled  the  trumpet  of  Fame;  and 
although  Buonaparte's  success  had  been  less  uninterrupted,  yet  it  could  not  be 
denied,  that  if  the  Archduke^s  plans  were  not  equally  brilliant  and  original  with 
those  of  his  great  adversary,  they  were  just  and  sound,  and  had  been  attended 
repeatedly  with  great  results,  and  by  the  defeat  of  such  men  as  Moreau  and 
Jourdan.     But  there  were  two  particulars  in  which  the  Austrian  Prince  feO  fitr 
short  of  Napoleon,^— first,  in  that  ready,  decided,  and  vigorous  confidence,  which 
seizes  the  favourable  instant  for  the  execution  of  plans  resolved  upon, — and 
secondly,  in  having  the  disadvantage  to  be  subjected,  notwithstanding'  his  bi^ 
rank,  to  the  interference  of  the  Aulic  Council ;  who,  sitting  at  Vienna,  and  ig- 
norant of  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  the  campaign,  were  yet,  by  the  ancient 
and  jealous  laws  of  the  Austrian  empire,  entitled  to  control  his  opinion,  and 
prescribe  beforehand  the  motions  of  the  armies,  while  the  generals  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  their  schemes,  had  often  no  choice  left  but  that  of  adhe- 
rence to  tlieir  instructions,  however  emerging  circumstances  might  require  a 
deviation. 

But  although  the  encounter  betwhet  these  two  distinguished  young  generak 
be  highly  interesting,  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  detail  the  campaigns  of 
Austria  at  tlie  same  lengtii  as  those  of  Italy.  The  latter  formed  the  commence* 
ment  of  Buonaparte's  military  career,  and  at  no  subsequent  period  of  his  life 
did  he  achieve  the  same  wondrous  victories  against  such  an  immense  odds,  or 
with  such  comparatively  inadequate  means.  It  was  also  necessary,  in  the  oat- 
set  of  his  military  history,  to  show  in  minute  detail  the  character  of  bis  tactics, 
and  illustrate  that  spirit  of  energetic  concentration,  which,  neglecting  the  extrem- 
ities of  an  extended  line  of  operations,  combined  his  whole  strength,  like  a  bold 
and  skilful  fencer,  for  one  thrust  at  a  vital  part,  which,  if  successfiil,  must  needs 
be  fatal.  The  astonishing  rapidity  of  his  movements,  the  audacious  vivacity  of 
bis  attack,  having  been  so  often  described  in  individual  cases,  may  now  be 
passed  over  with  general  allusions ;  nor  will  we  embarrass  ourselves  and  our 
readers  with  minute  details  of  positions,  or  encumber  our  pages  with  the  names 
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of  obscure  Tillages,  imleflB  wben  there  is  some  battle  calling  for  a  particular  nar- 
rative, either  fi^m  its  importance  or  its  singularity. 

By  the  direction  of  the  Aulic  Council,  &e  Archduke  Charles  had  taken  up 
his  position  at  Friuli,  where  it  had  been  settled  that  the  sixth  Austrian  army, 
designed  to  act  against  Buonaparte  for  the  defence  of  the  Italo^erman  frontier, 
should  be  assemUed.  This  position  was  strangely  preferred  to  the  Tyrol,  where 
the  Archduke  could  have  formed  a  junction  ten  days  sooner  with  an  additional 
Ibrce  of  forty  thousand  men  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  marching  to  reinforce 
his  own  troopef-'-men  aeeuslomed  to  fight  and  conquer  under  their  leader^s 
eye ;  whilst  those  with  whom  he  occupied  Friuh,  and  the  line  of  the  Piave, 
belonged  to  the  hapless  Imperial  forces,  which,  under  Beaulieu,  Wurmser,  and 
Alvinzi,  had  never  encountered  Buonaparte  without  incurring  some  notable 
defeat* 

While  the  Archduke  was  yet  expecting  those  reinforcements  which  were  to 
form  the  strength  of  his  army,  his  active  adversary  was  strengthened  by  more 
than  twenty  thousand  men,  sent  from  the  French  armies  on  the  Rhine,  and  which 
gave  him  at  the  moment  a  numerical  sup^ority  over  the  Austrian  general. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  waiting,  as  on  former  occasions,  until  the  Imperialists 
should  commence  the  war  by  descending  into  Italy,  Napoleon  resolved  to  an- 
ticipate  the  march  of  the  succours  expected  by  the  Archduke,  drive  him  from 
his  position  on  the  Italian  frontiers,  and  follow  him  into  Germany,  even  up  to 
the  walls  of  Vienna.  No  scheme  appeared  too  bold  for  the  general's  imagina- 
tion to  form,  or  his  genius  to  render  practicable ;  and  bis  soldiers,  with  the 
view  before  them  of  plunging  into  the  midst  of  an  immense  empire,  and  placing 
chains  of  mountains  betwixt  them  and  every  possibility  of  reinforcement  or 
communication,  were  so  confident  in  the  talents  of  their  leader,  as  to  follow  him 
under  the  most  undoubting  expectatiori  of  victory.  The  Directory  had  induced 
Buonaparte  to  expect  a  co-operation  by  a  similar  advance  on  the  part  of  the 
armies  of  the  Rhine,  as  had  been  attempted  in  the  former  campaign. 

Buonaparte  took  the  field  in  the  beginning  of  March,  advancing  from  Bas- 
sano.  The  Austrians  had  an  army  of  observation  under  Lusignan  on  the 
banks  of  the  Piave,  but  th^r  principal  force  was  stationed  upon  the  Taglia- 
mento,  a  river  whose  course  is  neariy  thirty  miles  more  to  the  eastward,  though 
collateral  with  the  Piave.  The  plains  on  the  Tagliamento  afibrded  facilities  to 
the  Archduke  to  employ  the  noble  cavalry  who  have  always  been  the  boast  of 
the  Austrian  army;  and  to  dislodge  him  from  the  strong  and  mountainous 
country  which  he  occupied,  and  which  covered  the  road  that  penetrates  between 
the  mountains  and  the  Adriatic,  and  forms  the  mode  of  communication  in  that 
quarter  betwixt  Vienna  and  Italy,  through  Carinthia,  it  was  not  only  necessary 
that  he  should  be  pressed  in  front,  a  service  which  Buonaparte  took  upon  him- 
self, but  also  that  a  French  division,  occupying  the  mountains  on  the  Prince's 
right,  should  precipitate  his  retreat  by  maintaining  the  perpetual  threat  of  turning 
him  on  that  wing.  With  this  view,  Massena  had  Buonaparte's  orders,  which 
he  executed  with  equal  skill  and  gallantry.  He  crossed  the  Piave  about  the 
eleventh  March,  and  ascending  that  river,  directed  his  course  into  the  mountains 
towards^BellunOf  driving  before  him  Lusignan's  little  corps  of  observation,  and 
finally  compelling  his  rear-guard,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  men,  to  sur- 
vender. 

The  Archduke  Charles,  in  the  meantime,  continued  to  maintain  his  position 
on  the  Taghamento,  and  the  French  approached  the  right  bank,  with  Napo* 
leon  at  their  head,  determined  apparently  to  force  a  passage.  Artillery  and 
sharpshooters  were  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  this  a  very  hazard* 
ous  attempt,  while  two  beautifid  lines  of  cavalry  were  drawn  up,  prepared  to 
charge  any  troops  who  might  make  their  way  to  the  \eh  bank,  while  they  were 
yet  in  the  confusion  of  landing. 

A  very  simple  stratagem  ^concefted  this  fair  display  of  lesistsnce.    Aftef 
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a  distant  cannonade,  and  some  skirmishing,  the  French  army  drew  off^  wm  if 
despairing  to  force  their  passage,  moved  to  the  rear,  and  took  up  apparently 
their  bivouac  for  the  night.     The  Archduke  was  deceived.     He  imagined  tfaaC 
the  French,  who  had  marched  all  the  preceding  night,  were  fatigued,   and 
he  also  withdrew  from  the  bank  of  the  river  to  his  camp.     But  two  hours  after- 
wards, when  all  seemed  profoundly  quiet,  the  French  army  suddenly  got 
arms,  and,  forming  in  two  lines,  marched  rapidly  to  the  side  of  the  river, 
•  the  astonished  Austrians  were  able  to  make  the  same  dispositions  as  fbrmeriy 
for  defence.     Arrived  on  the  margin,  the  first  line  instantly  broke  up   into 
columns,  which  throwing  themselves  boldly  into  the  stream,  protected  on  the 
flanks  by  the  cavalry,  passed  through  and  attained  the  opposite  bank.     They 
were  repeatedly  charged  by  the  Aifttrian  cavalry,  but  it  was  too  ]ate — they  bad 
gotten  their  footing,  and  kept  it.     The  Archduke  attempted  to  turn  their  flank, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  second  line  of  the  French,  and  by  their  reserve  oC  cav- 
alry.    He  was  compelled  to  retreat,  leaving  prisoners  and  cannon  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.     Such  was  the  first  disastrous  meeting  between  the  Archdiihs 
Charles  and  his  future  relative. 

The  Austrian  Prince  had  the  farther  misfortune  to  learn,  that  Maasena  bad, 
at  the  first  sound  of  the  cannonade,  pushed  across  the  Tagliamento,  higher  up 
than  his  line  of  defence,  and  destroying  what  troops  he  found  before  him,  had 
occupied  the  passes  of  the  Julian  Alps  at  the  sources  of  that  river,  and  thus  in- 
terposed himself  between  the  Imperial  right  wing  and  the  nearest  eommuniea- 
tion  with  Vienna.  Sensible  of  the  importanee  of  this  obstacle,  the  Archduka 
hastened,  if  possible,  to  remove  it.  He  brought  up  a  fine  column  of  grenadieffs 
from  the  Rhine,  which  had  just  arrived  at  Klagenfurt,  in  his  rear,  and  joining 
them  to  other  troops,  attacked  Massena  with  the  utmost  fury,  venturing  his  own 
person  like  a  private  soldier,  and  once  or  twice  narrowly  escaping  being  made 
prisoner.  It  was  in  vain — all  in  vain.  He  charged  successively  and  repeatedly, 
even  with  the  reserve  of  the  grenadiers,  but  no  exertion  could  change  the  for- 
tune of  the  day. 

Still  the  Archduke  hoped  to  derive  assistance  fit)m  the  natural  or  artificial 
-defences  of  the  strong  country  through  which  he  was  thus  retreating,  and  in 
doing  so  was  involuntarily  introducing  Buonaparte,  after  he  should  have  sur- 
mounted the  border  frontier,  into  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  his  brother*s  em- 
pire. The  Lisonzo,  usually  a  deep  and  forious  torrent,  closed  in  by  a  chain  of 
impassable  mountains,  seemed  to  oppose  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  his  daring 
pursuers.  But  nature,  as  well  as  events,  fought  against  the  Austrians.  The 
stream,  reduced  by  frost,  was  fordable  in  several  places.  The  river  thus  passed, 
the  town  of  Gradisca,  which  had  been  covered  with  field-works  to  protect  the 
line  of  the  Lisonzo,  was  surprised  and  carried  by  storm,  and  its  garrison  of  two 
thousand  dye  hundred  men  made  prisoners,  by  the  divisions  of  Bernadotte  and 
Serrurier. 

Pushed  in  every  direction,  the  Austrians  sustained  every  day  additional  and 
more  severe  losses.  The  strong  fort  of  Chiusa-Veneta  was  occupied  by  Maa- 
sena, who  continued  his  active  and  indefatigable  operations  on  the  right  of  the 
retreating  army.  This  success  caused  the  envelopemerit,  and  dispersion  or 
surrender,  of  a  whole  division  of  Austrians,  five  thousand-of  whom  remained 
prisoners,  while  their  baggage,  cannon,  colours,  and  all  that  constituted  them 
an  army,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Four  generals  were  made  prisoners 
on  this  occasion ;  and  many  of  the  mountaineers  of  Camiola  and  Croatia,  who 
had  joined  the  Austrian  army  from  their  natural  love  of  war.  seeing  that  success 
apneared  to  have  abandoned  the  Imperial  cause,  became  despondent,  broke  up 
their  corps,  and  retired  as  stragsrlers  to  their  villages. 

Buonaparte  availed  himself  of  their  loss  of  courage,  and  had  recoutse  to  pro- 
clamations, a  species  of  arms  which  he  valued  himself  as  much  upon  using  to 
advantage,  as  ho  did  upon  his  military  fiime.    He  assured  them  that  the  Fr^ick 
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did  not  come  into  their  country  to  innovate  on  their  rights,  religions  customs, 
and  manners.  He  exhorted  them  not  to  meddle  in  a  war  with  which  they  had 
no  concern,  but  encouraged  them  to  aflbrd  assistance  and  furnish  supphes  to 
the  French  army,  in  payment  of  which  he  proposed  to  assign  the  pubhc  taxes 
which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  the  Emperor.  His  proposal 
seems  to  have  reconciled  the  Carintbians  to  the  presence  of  the  French,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  they  submitted  to  the  military  exactions  which  they 
had  no  means  of  resisting.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  French  took  possession  of 
Trieste  and  Fiume,  the  only  sea-ports  belonging  to  Austria,  where  they  seized 
much  English  merchandise,  which  was  always  a  welcome  prize,  and  of  the 
quicksilver  mines  of  Idria,  where  they  found  a  valuable  deposit  of  Uiat  mineral. 
Napoleon  repaired  the  fortifications  of  Klagenfurt,  and'  converted  it  into  a 
respectable  place  of  arms,  where  he  establish^  his  head-quarters.  In  a  space 
of  scarce  twenty  days,  he  had  defeated  the  Austrians  in  ten  combats,  in  the 
course  of  which  Prince  Charles  had  lost  at  least  one-fourth  of  his  army. .  The 
French  had  surmounted  the  southern  chain  of  the  Julian  Alps ;  the  northern 
line  could,  it  was  supposed,  offer  no  obstacle  sufficient  to  stop  their  irresistible 
general ;  and  the  Archduke,  the  pride  and  hope  of  the  Austrian  armies,  had 
retired  behind  the  river  M euhr,  and  seemed  to  be  totally  without  the  means  of 
covering  Vienna. 

There  were,  however^  circumstances  less  favourable  to  the  French,  which 
require  to  be  stated.  When  the  campaign  commenced,  the  French  general 
Joubert  was  posted  with  his  division  in  the  gorge  of  the  Tyrol  above  Trent, 
upon  the  same  river  Levisa,  the  line  of  which  had  been  lost  and  won  during  the 
preceding  winter.  He  was  opposed  by  the  Austrian  generals  Kerpen  and 
Laudon,  who,  besides  some  regular  regiments,  had  collected  around  them  a 
number  of  the  Tyrolese  militia,  who  among  their  own  mountains  were  at  least 
equally  formidable.  They  remained  watching  each  other  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  campaign ;  but  the  gaining  of  the  battle  of  the  Tagliaroento  was  the  signal 
lor  Joubert  to  commence  the  offensive.  His  directions  were  to  push  his  way , 
through  the  Tjrrol  to  Brixen,  at  which  place  Napoleon  expected  he  might  hear 
news  of  the  advance  of  the  French  armies  from  the  Rhine,  to  co-operate  in 
the  march  upon  Vienna.  But  the  Directory,  fearing  perhaps  to  trust  nearly  the 
whole  force  of  the  Republic  in  the  hands  of  a  general  so  successful  and  so 
ambitious  as  Napoleon,  had  not  fulfilled  their  promises  in  this  respect.  The 
army  of  Moreau  had  not  as  yet  crossed  the  Rhine. 

Joubert,  thus  disappointed  of  his  promised  object,  began  to  find  himself  in 
an  embarrassing  situation.  The  whole  country  was  in  insurrection  around  him, 
and  a  retreat  in  the  line  by  which  he  had  advanced,  might  have  exposed  him  to 
great  loas,  if  not  to  destruction.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  elude  the  enemy, 
and,  by  descending  the  river  Drave,  to  achieve  a  junction  with  his  commander- 
in-chief  Napoleon.  He  accomplished  his  difficult  march  by  breaking  down  the 
bridges  behind  him,  and  tlius  arresting  the  progress  of  the  enemy;  but  it  was 
with  difficulty,  and  not  without  loss,  that  he  effected  his  proposed  union,  and 
bis  retreat  from  the  Tyrol  gave  infinite  spirits  not  only  to  the  martial  Tyrolese, 
but  to  all  tlie  favourers  of  Austria  in  the  north  of  Italy.  The  Austrian  general 
Laudon  sallied  from  the  Tyrol  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  and  com- 
pelled the  slender  body  of  French  under  Balland,  to  sliut  themselves  up  in  gar- 
risons ;  and  their  opponents  were  for  the  moment  again  lords  of  a  part  of  Lorn- 
bardy.  They  also  re-occupied  Trieste  and  Fiume,  which  Buonaparte  had  not 
been  able  sufficiently  to  garrison ;  so  that  the  rear  of  the  French  army  seemed 
to  be  endangered. 

The  Venetians,  at  this  crisis,  fatally  for  their  ancient  repuulic,  if  indeed  its 
doom  had  not,  as  is  most  likely,  been  long  before  sealed,  received  with  eager 
ears  the  accounts,  exaggerated  as  they  were  by  rumour,  that  the  French  were 
driven  from  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Austrians  about  to  descend  the  Adige,  and 
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resume  their  ancient  empire  in  Italy.  The  senate  were  aware  that  neitber  tiieir 
government  nor  their  persons  were  acceptable  to  the  French  general,  &iid  that 
Siey  had  offended  him  irreconcilably  by  declining  the  intimate  alliance  ajid  co^ 
tribution  of  troops  which  he  had  demanded.  He  had  parted  from  them  with 
such  menaces  as  were  not  easily  to  be  misunderstood.  They  bdieved,  if  iiH 
vengeance  might  not  be  instant,  it  was  only  the  more  sure ;  and  conceiving  ium 
now  deeply  engaged  in  Germany,  and  surrounded  by  the  Austrian  levies  ea 
masse  from  the  warlike  countries  of  Hungary  and  Croatia,  they  imaginecl  tbail 
throwing  their  own  weight  iilto  the  scale  at  so  opportune  a  moment,  must  mreigh 
it  down  for  ever.  To  chastise  their  insurgent  subjects  of  Bergamo  and  ~ 
was  an  additional  temptation. 

Their  mode  of  making  war  savoured  of  the  ancient  vindictive  temper 
to  their  countrymen.     An  insurrection  was  secretly  organised  through  all  the 
territories  which  Venice  still  possessed  on  the  mainland,  and  broke  out,  like  dbe 
celebrated  Sicilian  vespers,  in  blood  and  massacre.   In  Verona  they  n«wa<winaitf>d 
more  than  a  hundred  Frenchmen,  many  of*them  sick  soldiers  in  the  hoepitalir 
— an  abominable  cruelty,  which  could  not  fail  to  bring  a  curse  on  their  under- 
taking.    Fioravante,  a  Venetian  general,  marched  at  the  head  of  a  bocfy  of 
Sclavonians  to  besiege  the  forts  of  Verona,  into  which  the  remaining  Frencb 
had  made  their  retreat,  and  where  they  defended  themselves.     Laudon  made 
his  appearance  with  his  Austrians  and  Tyrolese,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  fortunes 
of  Buonaparte  had  at  length  found  a  check. 

But  the  awakening  from  this  pleasing  dream  was  equally  sadden  and 
ful.  News  arrived  that  preliminaries  of  peace  had  been  agreed  upon^  and 
armistice  signed  between  France  and  Austria.  Laudon,  therefore,  and  the 
auxiliaries  on  whom  th^Venetians  had  so  much  relied,  retired  from  Verona. 
The  Lombards  sent  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  French.  The  Sclavoni* 
ans,  under  Fioravante,  afler  fighting  vigorously,  were  compelled  to  surrender. 
The  insurgent  towns  of  Vicenza,  Trevlso,  and  Padua,  were  again  occupied  bj 
the  Republicans.  Rumour  proclaimed  the  terrible  return  of  Napoleon  and  his 
army,  and  the  ill-advised  senate  of  Venice  were  lost  in  stupor,  and  scarce  had 
sense  left  to  decide  betwixt  unreserved  submission  and  hopeless  defence. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  artful  rules  in  Buonaparte^s  policy,  that  when  be  had 
his  enemy  at  decided  advantage,  by  some  point  having  been  attained  which 
seemed  to  give  a  complete  turn  to  the  campaign  in  his  favour,  he  seldom  failed 
to  offer  peace,  and  peace  upon  conditions  much  more  favourable  than  perhaps 
the  opposite  party  expected.  By  doing  this,  he  secured  such  immediate  and 
undisputed  fruits  of  his  victory,  as  the  treaty  of  peace  contained;  and  he  was 
sure  of  means  to  prosecute  farther  advantages  at  some  future  opportunity.  He 
obtained,  moreover,  the  character  of  generosity;  and,  in  the  present  instance, 
he  avoided  the  great  danger  of  urging  to  bay  so  formidable  a  power  as  Austria, 
whose  despair  might  be  capable  of  the  most  formidable  efforts. 

With  this  purpose,  and  assuming  for  the  first  time  that  disregard  for  the  usual 
ceremonial  of  courts,  and  etiquette  of  politics,  which  he  afterwards  seemed  to 
have  pleasure  in  displaying,  he  wrote  a  letter  in  person  to  the  Archduke  Charles 
on  the  subject  of  peace. 

This  composition  affects  that  abrupt  laconic  severity  of  style,  which  cuts  short 
argument,  by  laying  down  general  maxims  of  philosophy  of  a  trite  character, 
and  breaks  through  the  usual  laboured  periphrastic  introductions  with  which 
ordinary  politicians  preface  their  proposals,  when  desirous  of  entering  upon  a 
treaty.  "  It  is  the  part  of  a  brave  soldier,"  he  said,  '>  to  make  war,  but  to  wish 
for  peace.  The  present  strife  has  lasted  six  years.  Have  we  not  yet  slain  enough 
of  men,  and  sufficiently  outraged  humanity  ?  Peace  is  demanded  on  all  sif 'es* 
Europe  at  large  has  laid  down  the  arms  assumed  against  the  French  Republic 
Your  nation  remains  alone  in  hostitity,  and  yet  blood  flows  faster  than  ever. 
This  sixth  campaign  has  commenced  under  ominous  circumstance   End  how 
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it  wilK  some  thousands  of  men  more  will  be  slain  on  either  side;  and  at  length, 
After  all,  we  must  come  to  an  agreement,  for  everything  must  have  an  end  at 
last,  even  the  angry  passions  of  men.  The  Executive  Directory  made  known 
to  the  Emperor  their  desire  to  put  a  period  to  the  war  which  desolates  both 
countries,  but  the  intervention  of  the  Court  of  London  opposed  it.  Is  there 
then  no  mcians  of  coming  to  an  understanding,  and  must  we  continue  to  cut 
each  other's  throats  for  the  interests  or  passions  of  a  nation,  herself  a  stranger 
to  the  miseries  of  war  ?  You,  the  General-in-chief,  who  approach  by  birth  so 
near  to  the  crown,  and  are  above  all  those  petty  passions  which  agitate  minis- 
ters, and  the  meniHers  of  government,  will  you  resolve  to  be  the  benefactor  of 
mankind,  and  the  true  saviour  of  Germany  ?  Do  not  suppose  that  I  mean  by 
that  expression  to  intimate,  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  defend  yourself  by 
fiirce  of  arms;  but  under  tlie  supposition,  that  fortune  were  to  become  favour- 
able to  you,  Germany  would  be  equally  exposed  to  ravage.  With  respect  to 
my  own  feelings.  General,  if  this  proposition  should  be  the  means  of  saving  one 
single  man's  life,  I  should  prefer  a  civic  crown  so  merited,  to  the  melancholy 
glory  attending  military  success.'' 

The  whole  tone  of  the  letter  is  ingeniously  calculated  to  give  the  proposition 
the  character  of  moderation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
too  ready  an  advance  towards  his  object  The  Archduke,  after  a  space  of  two 
days,  returned  this  brief  answer,  in  which  he  stripped  Buonaparte^s  proposal  of 
its  gilding,  and  treated  it  upon  the  footing  of  an  ordinary  proposal  for  a  treaty 
of  peace,  made  by  a  party,  who  finds  it  convenient  for  his  interest: — ^*'  Unques- 
tionably, sir,  in  making  war,  and  in  following  the  road  prescribed  by  honour 
and  duty,  I  desire  as  much  as  you  the  attainment  of  peace  for  the  happiness  of 
the  people,  and  of  humanity.  Considering,  however,  that  in  the  situation  which 
I  hold,  it  is  no  part  of  my  business  to  inquire  into  and  detemiine  the  quarrel  of 
the  belligerent  powers;  and  that  I  am  not  furnished  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor 
with  any  plenipotentiary  powers  for  treating,  you  will  excuse  me.  Genera],  if  I 
do  not  enter  into  negotiation  with  you  touching  a  matter  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, but  which  does  not  lie  within  my  department.  Whatever  shall  happen, 
^ther  respecting  the  future  chances  of  the  war,  or  the  prospect  of  peace,  I  re- 
quest you  to  be  equally  convinced  of  my  distinguished  esteem." 

The  Archduke  would  willingly  have  made  some  advantage  of  this  proposal, 
by  obtaining  an  armistice  of  fi\e  hours,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  corps  of  Kerpen,  which,  having  lefl  the  Tyrol  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  commander-in-chief,  was  now  within  a  short  distance.  But 
Buonaparte  took  care  not  to  permit  himself  to  be  hampered  by  any  such  ill- 
timed  engagement,  and  after  some  sharp  fighting,  in  which  the  French  as  usual 
were  successful,  he  was  able  to  interpose  such  a  force  as  to  prevent  the  junction 
taking  place. 

Two  encounters  followed  at  Neumark  and  at  Unzmark — both  gave  rise  to 
fresh  disasters,  and  the  continued  retreat  of  the  Archduke  Charles  and  the  Im- 
perial army.  The  French  general  then  pressed  forward  on  the  road  to  Vienna, 
through  mountain-passes  and  defiles,  which  could  not  have  been  opened  other- 
wise than  by  turning  them  on  the  fiank.  But  these  natural  fastnesses  were  no 
longer  defences.  Judenburg,  the  capital  of  Upper  Styria,  was  abandoned  to 
the  French  without  a  blow,  and  shortly  after  Buonaparte  entered  Gratz,  the 
principal  town  of  Lower  Styria,  with  the  same  facility. 

The  Archduke  now  totally  changed  his  plan  of  warfare.  He  no  longer  dis- 
puted the  ground  foot  by  foot,  but  began  to  retreat  by  hasty  marches  towards 
Vienna,  determined  to  collect  the  last  and  utmost  strength  which  the  extensive 
states  of  the  Emperor  could  supply,  and  fight  for  the  existence,  it  might  be,  of 
his  brother's  tlirone,  under  the  walls  of  his  capital.  However  perilous  thia  re- 
solution might  appear,  it  was  worthy  of  the  high-spirited  prince  by  whom  it  wai 
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adopted ;  and  there  were  reasons,  perhaps,  besides  those  arising  from  soldi^y 
pride  and  princely  dignity,  which  seemed  to  recommend  it. 

The  army  with  which  the  enterprising  French  general  was  now  al>out  to  de- 
boiiche  from  the  mountains,  and  enter  the  very  centre  of  Germany,  had  mtf- 
fered  considerably  since  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  not  only  by  the 
sword,  but  by  severity  of  weather,  and  the  excessive  fatigue  which  they  endured 
in  executing  the  rapid  marches,  by  which  their  leader  succeeded  in  seeuring 
victory;  and  the  French  armies  on  the  Rhine  had  not,  as  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign dictated,  made  any  movement  in  advance  corresponding  with  the  march 
of  Muonaparte.  ♦ 

Nor,  in  the  country  which  they  were  about  to  enter  with  diminished  ibrcea, 
could  Buonaparte  trust  to  the  influence  of  the  same  moral  feeling  in  the  people 
invaded,  which  had  paved  the  way  to  so  many  victories  on  the  Rhine.      The 
citizens  of  Austria,  ^ough  living  under  a  despotic  government,  are  little  sensi- 
ble of  its  severities,  and  are  sincerely  attached  to  the  Emperor,  whose  personal 
habits  incline  him  to  live  with  his  people  witiiout  much  form,  and  mix  in  pubhc 
amusements,  or  appear  in  the  public  walks,  like  a  fatlier  in  tlie  midst  of  his 
family.     The  nobility  were  as  ready  as  in  former  times  to  bring  out  their  vas- 
sals, and  a  general  knowledge  of  discipline  is  familiar  to  the  German  peasant 
as  a  part  of  his  education.     Hungary  possessed  still  the  high-spirited  race  of 
barons  and  cavaliers,  who,  in  their  great  convocation  in  1 740,  rose  at  once,  and 
drawing  tlieir  sabres,  joined  in  the  celebrated  exclamation,  "  Moriamur  pro 
rege  nostra^  Maria  Teresa  /"    The  Tyrol  was  in  possession  of  its  own  warlike 
inhabitants,  all  in  arms,  and  so  far  successful,  as  to  have  driven  Joubert  out  of 
their  mountains.     Trieste  and  Fiume  were  retaken  in  the  rear  of  the  French 
army.     Buonaparte  had  no  line  of  communication  when  separated  from  Italy, 
and  no  means  of  obtaining  supplies,  but  from  a  country  Which  would  probably 
be  soon  in  insurrection  in  his  rear,  as  well  as  on  his  flanks.    A  battle  lost,  wben 
there  was  neither  support,  reserve,  nor  place  of  arms  nearer  than  Klagenfurt, 
would  have  been  annihilation.     To  add  to  these  considerations,  it  was  now 
known  that  the  Venetian  Rei)ublic  had  assumed  a  formidable  and  hostile  aspect 
in  Italy;  by  which)  joined  to  a  natural  explosion  of  feeling,  religious  and  na- 
tional, the  French  cause  was  considerably  endangered  in  tliat  country.     There 
were  so  many  favourers  of  tlie  old  system,  together  with  the  general  influence 
of  the  Catholic  clergy,  that  it  seemed  not  unlikely  this  insurrection  might  spread  ' 
fast  and  far.     Italy,  in  that  case,  would  have  been  no  effectual  place  of  refiige 
to  Buonaparte  or  his  army.    The  Archduke  enumerated  all  these  advantages  to 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  exhorted  them  to  stand  the  last  cast  of  the  bloody 
die. 

But  the  terror,  grief,  and  confusion,  natural  in  a  great  metropolis,  whose 
peace  for  the  first  timft  for  so  many  years  was  alarmed  with  the  approach  of  the 
unconquered  and  apparently  fated  general,  who,  having  defeated  and  destroyed 
five  of  their  choicest  arnnes,  was  now  driving  under  its  walls  the  remnants  of 
the  last,  though  commanded  by  that  prince  whom  they  regarded  as  the  hope 
and  flower  of  Austrian  warfare,  opposed  this  djtring  resolution.    The  alarm  was 
general,  beginning  with  tl»e  court  itself;  and  the  most  valuable  property  and 
treasure  were  packed  u|)  to  be  carried  into  Hungary,  where  the  Royal  Family 
determined  to  take  refuge.     It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  among  the  fugitives 
of  the  Imperial  House  was  the  Arch-Duchess  Maria  Louisa,  then  between  ^\^ 
and  six  years  old,  whom  our  imagination  may  conceive  agitated  by  every  species 
of  childish  terror  derived  fi'om  the  approach  of  the  victorious  general,  on  wh(Hn 
she  was,  at  a  fiiture  and  similar  crisis,  destined  to  bestow  her  hand. 

The  cries  of  the  wealthy  burghers  were  of  course  for  peace.  The  enemy 
were  within  fourteen  or  fifteen  days'  march  of  their  walls ;  nor  had  the  city 
(perhaps  fortunately)  any  fortifications^  which  in  the  modern  state  of  war  could 
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have  Iliads  it  defenaiUe  even  for  a  day.  They  were,  moreover,  aeconded  by  p. 
party  in  the  cabinet;  and,  in  short,  whether  it  chanced  for  good  or  for  evil^^  the 
selfish  principle  of  those  who  had  much  to  lose,  and  were  timid  in  projportio^, 
predominated  agtonst  that,  which  desired  at  all  risks  the  continuapce  ora.,de,tcr- 
mined  and  obstinate  defence.  It  required  many  lessons  to  convince  both  sove- 
reign and  people,  that  it  is  better  to  put  all  on  the  hazard — better  even  to  l^se 
all,  than  to  sanction  the  being  pillaged  at  different  times,  and  by  degixie^,  under 
pretence  of  friendship  and  amity.  A  bow  which  b  forcibly  strained  back  \\\]\ 
regain  its  natural  position ;  but  Lf  supple  enough  to  yield  of  itself  to  the  couuter 
direction,  it  will  never  recover  its  elasticity. 

The  affairs,  however,  of  the  Austrians  were  in  such  a  condition,  that  it  could 
hardly  be  said  whether  the  party  who  declared  for  peace,  to  obtain  some  respite 
firom  the  distresses  of  the  country,  or  those  who  wished  to  continue  war  with  liie 
chances  of  success  which  we  have  indicated,  advised  the  least  embarroijsin^ 
course.  The  Court  of  Vienna  finally  adopted  the  alternative  of  treaty,  blj^I  tiiat 
of  Leoben  was  set  on  foot. 

Generals  Beilegarde  and  Merfield,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  prc^imted 
themselves  at  the  head-quarters  of  Buonaparte,  13th  April  1797,  and  announced 
the  desire  of  their  sovereign  for  peace.  Buonaparte  granted  a  suspension  of 
arms,  to  endure  for  five  days  only;  which  was  afterwards  e:;tended,  when  the 
probability  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  evident. 

It  is  affirmed,  that  in  the  whole  discussions  respecting  this  most  important 
fomiatice,  Napoleon — as  a  conqueror  whose  victories  had  been  in  a  certain 
degree  his  own,  whose  army  had  been  supported  and  paid  firom  the  resources 
of  the  country  which  he  conquered,  who  had  received  reinforcements  from 
Prance  only  late  and  reluctantly,  and  who  had  recruited  his  army  by  new  levies 
among  the  republicanized  Italians — ^maintained  an  appearance  of  independence 
of  the  government  of  France.  He  had,  even  at  this  period,  assumed  a  freedom 
of  thought  and  action,  the  tenth  part  of  the  suspicion  attached  to  which  would 
have  cost  the  most  popular  genend  his  head  in  the  times  of  Danton  and  Robes- 
pierre. But,  though  acquired  slowly,  and  in  counteraction  to  the  once  over- 
powering, and  still  powerful,  democratic  influence,  the  authority  of  Buonaparte 
was  great;  and  indeed,  the  power  which  a  conquerii^  general  attains,  by 
means  of  his  successes,  in  the  bosom  of  his  soldiers,  becomes  soon  formidable 
to  any  species  of  government,  where  the  soldier  is  not  intimately  interested  in 
the  Uberties  of  the  subject. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Napoleon  exMbited  publicly  any  of  that  spirit 
of  independence  which  the  Directory  appear  to  have  dreaded,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  which  be  himself  mtimates,  aeeips  to  have  delayed  the 
promised  co-operation,  which  was  to  be  afibrded  by  the  eastern  armies  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  Far  from  testifying  such  a  feeling,  his  assertion  of  tho 
rights  of  the  Republic  was  decidedly  striking,  of  which  the  following  is  a  re- 
markable instance.  The  Austrian  commissioner,  in  hopes  to  gain  some  credit 
for  the  admission,  had  stated  in  the  preliminary  articles  of  the  convention,  as  a 
concession  of  consequence,  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  acknowledged  the  French 
government  in  its  present  state.  ^^  Strike  out  that  condition,"  said  Buonaparte, 
sternly;  ^^  the  French  Republic  is  like  the  sun  in  heaven.  The  misfortune  lies 
with  those  who  are  so  blind  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  either."  It 
was  gallantly  spoken ;  but  how  strange  to  reflect,  that  the  same  individual,  in 
three  or  four  years  afterwards,  was  able  to  place  an  extinguisher  on  one  of  those 
suns,  without  even  an  eclipse  being  the  consequence.* 

It  is  remarkable  also,  that  while  asserting  to  foreigners  this  supreme  dignity 
of  the  French  RepubUc,  Buonaparte  should  have  departed  so  far,  from  the 

*  BvonapuM  ftnft  nentioiii  tbii  ciie«nMaxio«  u  having  ttken  place  at  Leoben,  afterwardi  at 
the  defiaicive  treaty  of  Campo  FomiO.  The  effect  it  the  came,  f/herevei  the  woiJe  were  eooken. 

yoL.  1.  SB 
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respect  he  owed  itn  rulers.  The  preliminaries  of  peace  were  'propo6e<d  for 
signature  on  the  18th  April.  But  General  Clarke,  to  whom  the  Directory 
had  committed  full  powers  to  act  in  the  matter,  was  still  at  Turin.  He  iras 
understood  to  be  the  full  confidant  of  his  roasters,  and  to  have  instructions  to 
watch  the  motions  of  Buonaparte,  nay  to  place  him  under  arrest,  should  he  see 
cause  to  doubt  his  fealty  to  the  French  government.  Napoleon,  neverthelesB, 
did  not  hesitate  to  tender  his  individual  signature  and  warranty,  and  these  were 
readily  admitted  by  the  Austrian  plenipotentiaries ; — an  ominous  sign  of  the 
declension  of  the  powers  of  the  Directory,  considering  that  a  military  general, 
without  the  support  even  of  the  commissioners  from  the  government,  or  pro- 
consuls, as  they  were  called,  was  regarded  as  sufficient  to  ratify  a  treaty  of  such 
consequence.  No  doubt  seems  to  have  been  entertained  that  he  had  the  power 
to  perform  what  he  had  guaranteed  ;  and  the  part  which  he  acted  was  the  mor« 
remarkable,  considering  the  high  commission  of  General  Clarke. 

The  articles  in  the  treaty  of  Leoben  remained  long  secret ;  the  cause  oT 
which  appears  to  have  been,  that  the  high  contracting  parties  were  not  TirOIing 
comparisons  should  be  made  between  the  preliminaries  as  they  were  ori^naDy 
settled,  and  the  strange  and  violent  alterations  which  occurred  in  the  definitive 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  These  two  treaties  of  pacification  differed^  the  one 
from  the  other,  in  relation  to  the  degree  and  manner  how  a  meditated  partitioo 
of  the  territory  of  Venice,  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  other  smaller  powers^ 
was  to  be  accomplished,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  France  and  Austria.  It  is 
melancholy  to  observe,  but  it  is  nevertheless  an  important  truth,  that  there  is  no 
moment  during  which  independent  states  of  the  second  class  have  more  occasibn 
to  be  alarmed  for  their  security,  than  when  more  powerful  nations  in  their  vi- 
cinity are  about  to  conclude  peace.  It  is  so  easy  to  accommodate  these  dii^ 
ferences  of  the  strong  at  the  expense  of  such  weaker  states,  as,  if  they  we 
injured,  have  neither  the  power  of  making  their  complaints  heard,  nor  of  de- 
fending themselves  by  force,  that,  in  the  iron  age  in  which  it  has  been  our  fote 
to  live,  the  injustice  of  such  an  arrangement  has  never  been  considered  as  offer- 
ing any  counterpoise  to  its  great  convenience,  whatever  the  law  of  nations 
might  teach  to  tlie  contrary. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben, 
until  we  notice  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  under  which  they  were  finally 
modified,  and  by  which  they  were  adjusted  and  controlled.  It  may  be,  bow- 
ever,  the  moment  to  state,  that  Buonaparte  was  considerably  blamed,  by  the 
Directory  (ind  others,  for  stopping  short  in  the  career  of  conquest,  and  allow- 
ing the  House  of  Austria  terms  which  left  her  still  formidable  to  France,  wben, 
said  the  censors,  it  would  have  cost  him  but  another  victory  to  blot  the  most 
constant  and  powerful  enemy  of  the  French  Republic  odt  of  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope ;  or,  at  least,  to  confine  her  to  her  hereditary  states  in  Germany.  To  sucb 
criticism  he  replied,  in  a  despatch  to  the  Directory  from  Leoben,  during  iha 

Progress  of  the  treaty :  '^  If  at  the  commencement  of  these  Italian  campaigns 
had  made  a  point  of  going  to  Turin,  I  should  never  have  passed  the  Po— bad 
I  insisted  prematurely  on  Advancing  to  Rome,  I  could  never  have  secured 
Milan — and  now  had  I  made  an  indispensable  object  of  reaching  Vienna^  I 
might  have  destroyed  the  Republic." 

Such  was  his  able  and  judicious  defence  of  a  conduct,  which,  by  stopping 
short  of  some  ultimate  tfnd  extreme  point  apparently  within  his  grasp,  extracted 
every  advantage  from  fear,  which  despair  perhaps  might  not  have  yielded  him, 
if  the  enemy  had  been  driven  to  extremity.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
catastrophe  of  Napoleon  himself  was  a  corollary  of  the  doctrine  which  he  now 
laid  down ;  for,  had  he  not  insisted  upon  penetrating  to  Moscow,  there  is  no 
judging  how  much  longer  he  might  have  held  the  empire  of  France. 

The  contents  of  the  treaty- of  Leoben,  so  far  as  they  were  announced  to  the 
representatives  of  the  French  nation  by  the  Directory,  only  made  known  as  part 
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of  the  preliininariet,  that  the  eeasion  of  the  Belgir.  province  tnd  of  such  a 
boundary  as  France  might  choose  to  demand  upon  the  Rhine,  had  been  admit- 
ted by  Austria ;  and  that  she  had  consented  to  recognise  a  single  Republic  in 
Italy,  to  be  composed  out  of  those  which  had  been  provisionally  established. 
But  shortly  afterwards  it  transpired,  that  Mantua,  the  subject  of  so  much  and 
such  bloody  contest,  and  the  very  citadel  of  Italy,  as  had  aj^ared  from  the 
events  of  these  samgrnnary  campaigns,  wpis  to  be  resigned  to  Austria,  from 
whose  tenacious  grasp  it  had  been  wrenched  with  so  much  difficulty.  This 
measure  was  unpopular ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  Buonaparte  had  the  inge- 
nuity, in  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  to  substitute  an  indemnification,  which 
he  ought  not  to  have  given,  and  which  was  certainly  the  last  which  the  Aus- 
thans  should  have  accepted. 

It  was  now  the  time  for  Venice  to  tremble.  She  had  declared  against  the 
French  in  their  absence;  her  vindictive  population  had  murdered  many  of  them; 
the  resentment  of  the  French  soldiers  was  excited  to  the  utmost,  and  the  Yene* 
tians  had  no  right  to  reckon  upon  the  forbearance  of  their  general.  The  treaty 
of  Leoben  lefl  the  Senate  of  that  ancient  state  absolutely  without  support ;  nay, 
as  they  afterwards  learned,  Austria,  after  pleading  their  cause  for  a  certain  time, 
liad  ended  by  stipulating  for  a  share  of  their  spoils,  which  had  been  assigned  to 
her  by  a  secret  article  of  the  treaty.  The  doom  of  the  oligarchy  was  pro- 
nounced ere  Buonaparte  had  yet  traversed  the  Noric  and  Julian  Alps,  for  the 
?urpose  of  enforcing  it.  By  a  letter  to  the  Doge,  dated  from  the  capital  of 
Ipper  Styria,  Napoleon,  bitterly  upbraiding  the  senate  for  requiting  his  gene- 
rosity with  treachery  and  ingratitude,  demanded  that  they  should  return  by  his 
aid-de-camp  who  bore  the  letter,  their  instant  choice  betwixt  war  and  peace, 
and  allowing  them  only  four-and-twen^  hours  to  disperse  their  insurgent  peas- 
antry, and  submit  to  his  clemency. 

Junot,  introduced  mto  the  senate,  made  the  threats  of  his  master  ring  in  the 
astounded  ears  of  the  members,  and  by  the  blunt  and  rough  manner  of  a  sol- 
dier, who  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  added  to  the  dismay  of  the  trembling  nobles. 
The  senate  returned  a  humble  apology  to  Buonaparte,  and  despatched  agents 
to  deprecate  his  wrath.  These  envoys  were  doomed  to  experience  one  of  those 
scenes  of  violence,  which  were  in  some  degree  natural  to  this  extraordinary 
man,  but  to  which  in  certain  cases  he  seems  to  have  designedly  given  way,  in 
order  to  strike  consternation  into  those  whom  he  addressed.  ^^  Are  the  pris- 
oners at  liberty  ?^*  he  said,  with  a  stem  voice,  and  without  replying  to  the  hum- 
ble greetings  of  the  terrified  envoys.  They  answered  with  hesitation,  that  they 
had  liberated  the  French,  the  Polish,  and  the  Brescians,  who  had  been  made 
captive  in  the  insurrectionary  war.  ^^I  will  have  them  all — all!"  exclaimed 
Buonaparte — ^^^all  who  are  in  prison  on  account  of  their  political  sentiments. 
I  will  go  myself  to  destroy  your  dungeons  on  the  Bridge  of  Tears — opinions 
shall  be  free — I  will  have  no  Inquisition.  If  all  the  prisoners  are  not  set  at 
instant  liberty,  the  English  envoy  dismissed,  the  people  disarmed,  I  declare  in- 
stant war.  I  might  have  gone  to  Vienna  if  I  had  listed — I  have  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Emperor — I  have  eighty  thousand  men,  twenty  gun-boats — ^I 
will  hear  of  no  Inquisition,  and  no  Senate  either — I  will  dictate  tlie  law  to  you 
—I  win  prove  an  Attila  to  Venice.  If  you  cannot  disarm  your  population,  I 
will  do  it  in  your  stead — your  government  is  antiquated — ^it  must  crumble  to 
pieces.*' 

While  Buonaparte,  in  these  disjointed  yet  significant  threats,  stood  befbre  the 
deputies  like  the  Argantes  of  Italy's  heroic  poet,  and  gave  them  the  choice  of 
peace  and  war  with  the  air  of  a  superior  being,  capable  at  once  to  dictate  their 
fate,  he  had  not  yet  heard  of  the  massacre  of  Verona,  or  of  the  batteries  of  a 
Venetian  fort  on  the  Lido  having  fired  upon  a  French  vessel,  who  had  run  into 
the  port  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  two  armed  Austrian  ships.  The  vessel  watt 
alleged  to  have  been  sunk,  and  the  master  and  some  of  the  crew  to  have  been 
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nation  to  the  higiiest  pitch.  The  terrified  deputies  ventured  to  touch  with  deK* 
c'acy  on  the  subject  of  pecuniary  atonement.  Buonaparte's  answer  was  worthy 
qf  a  Roman.  "  If  you  cduld  proffer  me,"  he  said,  **  the  treasures  of  ~ 
if  you  could  strew  the  whole  district  with  gold,  it  could  not  atone  for  the 
blood  which  has  been  treacherously  spih." 

Ac<5ordingly,  on  the  3d'  of  May,  Buonaparte  declared  war  against 
and  ordered  the  French  minister  to  leave  the  city;  the  French  troops,  and 
of  the  new  Italian  republics,  were  at  the  same  time  commanded  to  adranoe, 
anr?  to  destroy  in  their  progress,  wherever  they  fbund  it  displayed,  the 
Lion  of  Saint  Mark,  the  ancient  emblem  of  Venetian  sovereignty.   The 
tion  is  dated  at  Palma  Nova. 

It  had  been  already  acted  upon  by  the  French  who  were  on  the  VeneCiui 
rfontier,  and  by  La  Hotze,  a  remarkable  character,  who  was  then  at  the  head 
of  the  army  of  the  Italian  republics  of  the  new  model,  and  the  forces  of  the 
towns  of  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  which  aspired  to  the  same  independence.  Tha9 
commander  was  of  Swiss  extraction ;  an  excellent  young  officer,  and  at  that 
time  enamoured  of  liberty  on  the  French  system,  though  he  aflerwards  saw  so 
much  reason  to  change  his  opinions,  that  he  lost  his  life,  as  we  may  have 
sion  to  mention,  fighting  under  the  Austrian  banners. 

The  terrified  Senate  of  Venice  proved  unworthy  descendants  of  the 
Dandolos,  and  Morosinis,  as  the  defenders  of  Christendom,  and  the  proud  oppo- 
sers  of  Papal  oppression.  The  best  resource  they  could  imagine  to  themselves, 
^vas  to  employ  at  Paris  those  golden  means  of  intercession  which  Buonaparte 
had  so  sturdily  rejected.  Napoleon  assures  us,  that  they  fbund  favour  by  means 
of  these  weighty  arguments.  The  Directory,  moved,  we  are  informed,  by  the 
motives  of  ten  millions  of  French  francs,  transmitted'  froin  Venice  in  biUs  of 
exchange,  sent  to  the  General  of  Italy  orders  to  spare  the  ancient  senate  and 
aristocracy.  But  the  account  of  the  transaction,  with  the  mfanner  in  which  the 
remittances  were  distributed,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  by  despatches 
intercepted  at  Milan.  The  members  of  the  French  gOverUment,  whom  these 
documents  would  have  convicted  of  peculation  and  bribery,  were  compelled  to 
be  silent ;  and  Buonaparte,  availing  himself  of  some  chicanery  as  to  certain 
legal  solemnities,  took  it  on  him  totally  to  disregard  the  orders  he  had  received. 

The  Senate  of  Venice,  rather  stupified  than  stimulated  by  the  excess  of  their 
danger,  were  holding  on  the  30th  April  a  sort  of  privy  council  in  the  apartments 
of  the  Doge,  when  a  letter  from  the  commandant  of  their  flotilla  informed  them, 
that  the  French  were  erecting  fortifications  on  the  low  grounds  contiguous  to 
t)ie  lagoons  or  shallow  channels  which  divide  from  the  main  land  and  from  each 
r»llier  the  little  isles  on  which  the  amphibious  Mistress  of  the  Adriatic  holds  her 
foundation ;  and  proposing,  in  the  blunt  style  of  a  gallant  sailor,  to  batter  them 
to  pieces  about  their  ears  before  the  works  could  be  completed.  Indeed,  nothing 
would  have  been  more  easy  than  to  defend  the  lagoons  against  an  enemy,  who, 
notwithstanding  Napoleon^s  bravado,  had  not  even  a  single  boat.  But  the  pro- 
posal^ had  it  been  made  to  an  abbess  and  a  convent  of  nuns,  could  scarce  have 
appeared  more  extraordinary  than  it  did  to  these  degenerate  nobles.  Yet  the 
sense  of  shame  prevailed ;  and  though  trembling  for  the  consequences  of  the 
order  which  they  issued,  the  Senate  directed  that  the  admiral  should  proceed  to 
action.  Imihediately  after  the  order  was  received,  their  deliberations  were  inters 
rupted  by  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  on  either  side — the  Venetian  gun-boats 
pouring  their  fire  on  the  van  of  the  French  army,  which  had  begun  to  arrive  at 
Fusina. 

To  interrupt  these  ominous  sounds,  two  plenipotentiaries  were  despatched  te 
make  intercession  with  the  French  general ;  and  to  prevent  delay,  the  Doge 
himself  undertook  to  report  the  result. 

The  Grand  Council  was  convoked  on  the  Ist  May,*  when  the  Doge,  pale  in 
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i  coonttauice,  and  &boiio«rted  urddmeaoour,  proposed,  as  die  only  means  of 
I  safety,  the  admission  of  some  democmtic  modifications  into  their  forms,  under 
the  direction  of  Creneral  Buonaparte ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  ky  their  institu- 
tions at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror,  to  be  re-modelled  at  his  pleasure.  Of  six 
hundred  and  ninetf  patncians,  only  twenty*one  dissented  fi^m  a  vote  which 
inferred  the  ahsolute  surrender  of  their  constitution.  The  conditions  to  be 
agreed  on  were  indeed  declared  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  Council ;  but 
this,  in  the  cimumstances,  could  only  be  considered  as  a  clause  intended  to 
naye  appearances.  The  surrender  must  hav6  been  regarded  as  unconditional 
and  total. 

Amidst  the  dejection  and  confusion  which  possessed  the  government,  some 
able  intriguer  Tthe  secretary,  it  was  said,  of  the  French  ambassador  at  Venice, 
whose  principal  had  been  recalled)  contrived  to  induce  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment to  commit  an  act  of  absolute  suicide,  so  as  to  spare  Buonaparte  the 
trouble  and  small  degree  of  scandal  which  might  attach  to  totally  destroying 
the  existence  of  the  Republic. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  as  the  committee  of  the  Great  Council  were  in  close 
deliberation  with  the  Doge,  two  strangers  intruded  upon  those  councils^ 
which  heretofore — such  was  the  jealous  severity  of  the  oligarchy — were  tike 
thoae  of  supernatural  beings,  those  who  looked  on  them  died.  But  now, 
affliction,  confusion,  and  fear,  had  withdrawn  the  guards  from  these  secret 
and  mysterious  chambers,  and  laid  open  to  the  intrusion  of  strangers  those 
stem  haunts  of  a  suspicious  oligarchy,  where,  in  other  days,  an  official  or 
lictor  of  the  government  might  luive  been  punished  with  death  even  for  too 
loud  a  foot-fii[u,  fiir  more  for  the  fiital  crime  of  having  heard  more  than  was 
designed  to  come  to  his  knowledge.  All  this  was  now  ended  ;  and  without 
check  or  rebuke  the  two  strang^ti  were  permitted  to  communicate  with  the 
senate  by  writing.  Their  advice,  which  had  the  torms  of  a  command,  was, 
to  anticipate  the  intended  reforms  of  the  French — ta  dissolve  the  present 
government — throw  open  their  prisons-^disband  their  Sclatonian  soldiers— 

C'  nt  the  tree  of  hberty  on  the  Place  of  Saint  Mare,  and  to  take  other  popu- 
measures  of  the  same  nature,  the  least  of  which,  proposed  but  a  few 
months  before,  would  have  been  a  signal  of  death  to  the  individual  who  had 
dared  to  hint  at  it. 

An  English  satirist  has  told  us  a  story  of  a  man  persuaded  by  an  eloquent 
friend  to  hang  himself,  in  order  to  preserve  his  life.*^  The  story  of  the  fall 
of  Venice  vmdicates  the  boldness  of  the  satire.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Buonaparte  could  have  gone  fiurther,  nay  it  seems  unlikely  he  would  have 
gone  so  far,  as  was  now  recommended. 

As  the  friendly  advisers  had  hinted  that  the  utnnost  speed  was  necessary^ 
the  committee  scarce  interposed  an  interval  of  three  days,  between  receiving 
the  advice  and  recommending  it  to  the  Great  Council ;  and  began  in  the 
meanwhile  to  anticipate  the  destruction  of  their  government  and  surrender  of 
their  city,  by  dismantling  their  fleet  and  disbanding  their  soldiers. 

At  length  the  Great  Council  assembled  on  the  3 1st  May.  The  Doge  had 
commenced  a  pathetic  discourse  on  the  extremities  to  which  the  country  was 
reduced,  when  an  irregular  discharge  of  fire-arms  took  place  under  the  very 
windows  of  the  Council-house.  All  started  up  in  confusion.  Some  supposed 
tlie  Sclavonians  were  plundering  the  citizens ;  some  that  the  lower  orders 
had  risen  on  the  nobility  ;  others,  that  the  French  had  entered  Venice,  and 
were  proceeding  to  sack  and  pillage  it.  The  terrified  and  timid  counseDors 
did  not  wait  to  inquire  what  was  the  real  cause  of  the  disturbance,  but  hur- 
ried forward,  like  sheep,  in  the  path  which  had  been  indicated  to  them.  They 
hastened  to  despoil '  their  ancient  government  of  all  authority,  to  sign  in  a 
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manner  Hs  Sentence  of  civil  death— added  everj  thing  which  could  render  tbe 
sacrifice  more  agreeable  to  Buonaparte — ^and  separated  in  confusion,  but 
under  the  impression  that  they  bad  taken  the  best  measure  in  their  power  fi>r 
quelling  the  tumult,  by  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  predominant  party.  Cut 
this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  the  misfortune  to 
find  that  the  insurrection,  of  which  the  firing  was  the  signal,  was  directed  not 
against  the  aristocrats,  but  against  those  who  proposed  the  surrender  of  the 
national  independence.  Armed  bands  shouted,  ^^  Long  live  Saint  Marc,  and 
perish  foreign  domination!"  Others  indeed  there  were,  who  displayed  in 
opposition  three-coloured  banners,  with  the  war-cry  of  "Liberty  for  ever!" 
The  disbanded  and  mutinous  soldiers  mixed  among  these  hostile  groups,  and 
threatened  the  town  with  fire  and  pillage. 

Amid  this  horrible  confusion,  and  while  the  parties  were  firing  on  eacfa 
other,  a  provisional  government  was  hastily  named.  Boats  were  dispatched 
to  bring  three  thousand  French  soldiers  into  the  city.  These  took  possession 
of  the  Place  of  Saint  Marc,  while  some  of  the  inhabitants  shouted  ;  but  the 
greater  part,  who  were  probably  not  the  less  sensible  of  the  execrable  tyranny 
of  the  old  aristocracy,  saw  it  fkU.  in  mournful  silence,  because  there  fell,  along 
with  the  ancient  institutions  of  their  country,  however  little  some  of  these 
were  to  be  regretted,  the  honour  and  independence  of  the  state  itself. 

The  terms  which  the  French  granted,  or  rather  imposed,  appeared  so^ 
ficiently  moderate,  so  far  as  they  were  made  public.  They  announced  that 
the  foreign  troops  would  remain  so  long,  and  no  longer,  than  might  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  peace  of  Venice— they  undertook  to  guarantee  the 
public  debt,  and  the  payment  of  the  pensions  allowed  to  the  impoverished 
gentry.  They  required,  indeed,  the  continuance  of  the  prosecution  against 
the  commander  of  that  fort  of  Luco  who  had  fired  on  the  French  vessel ; 
but  all  other  offenders  were  pardoned,  and  Buonaparte  afterwards  suflered 
even  this  afiair  to  pa^  into  obhvion ;  which  excited  doubt  whether  the  tFaa»- 
action  had  ever  been  so  serious  as  had  been  alleged. 

Five  secret  and  less  palatable  articles  attended  these  avowed  conditions. 
One  provided  for  the  various  exchanges  of  territory  which  had  been  already 
settled  at  the  Venetian  expense  betwixt  Austria  and  France.  The  second  and 
third  stipulated  the  payment  of  three  millions  of  francs  in  specie,  and  as  many 
in  naval  stores.  Another  prescribed  the  ces^on  of  three  ships  of  war,  and  of 
two  frigates,  armed  and  equipped.  A  fiflh  ratified  the  exaction,  in  the  usual 
style  of  French  cupidity,  of  twenty  pictures  and  five  hundred  manuscripts. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  what  advantages  the  Venetians  purchased  by  aD 
these  unconscionable  conditions.  At  the  moment,  they  understood  that  the 
stipulations  were  to.  imply  a  guarantee  of  the  independent  existence  of  their 
country  as  a  democratical  state.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  necessity  for  raising 
the  supplies  to  gratify  the  rapacity  of  the  French,  obliged  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment to  have  recourse  to  forced  loans ;  and  in  this  manner  they  inhos- 
pitably plundered  the  Duke  of  Modena  (who  had  fied  to  Venice  for  refuge 
when  Buonaparte  firat  entered  Lombardy)  of  his  remaining  treasure,  amount- 
ing to  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  sequins. 
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NapoUoiCM  amatory  Correspondence  with  Josephine. — JKs  Court  at  Monte* 
M2o. — N^otiaiions  and  Pleasure  mingled  there. — Ctenoa. — Ret^dtOionary 
spirit  cf  the  Genoese. — They  rise  in  insurrection^  but  are  quelled  by  the 
Crooemment^  and  the  French  plundered  and  imprisoned.— Buonaparte  inter* 
feres^  and  appoints  the  outlines  of  a  new  Government. — Sardinia. — Naples, 
— The  Cispadane^  Transpadane^  and  EmUian  Republics^  united  under  the 
name  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic. — The  VaJteline. — The  Grisons.-^The 
ValteUne  united  to  Lombardy. — Great  improvement  of  Italy ^  and  the  haUan 
Character^  from  these  changes. — DificuUies  in  the  way  cf  Pacification  be- 
twixt France  and  Austria.-^*The  JDirectory  and  Napoleon  take  d^ereni 
tiews. — Treaty  of  Campo  Formio. — Buonaparte  takes  leave  of  the  Army 
of  Italy  ^  to  act  as  French  PlenipotenHary  at  Rastadt. 

Whkiv  peace  returns,  it  brings  back  the  domestic  affections,  and  affords  the 
means  of  indulging  them.  Buonaparte  was  yet  a  bridegroom,  though  he  had 
now  been  two  years  married,  and  upwards.  A  part  of  his  correspondence 
with  his  bride- has  been  preserved,*  and  gives  a  curious  picture  of  a  tempera- 
ment as  fiery  in  love  as  in  war.  The  language  of  the  conqueror,  who  was 
disposing  of  states  at  his  pleasure,  and  defeating  the  most  celebrated  com- 
manders of  the  time,  is  as  enthusiastic  as  that  of  an  Arcadian.  We  cannot 
suppress  the  truth,  that  (in  passages  which  we  cextainly  shall  not  quote)  it 
carries  a  tone  of  indelicacy,  which,  notwithstanding  the  intimacy  of  the  mar- 
ried state,  an  English  husband  would  not  use,  nor  an  English  wife  consider  as 
the  becoming  expression  of  connubial  affection.  There  seems  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  attachment.which  these  letters  indicate  was  perfectiy  sincere, 
and  on  one  occasion  at  least,  it  was  chivalrously  expressed ; — ^*  Wurmser  shall 
buy  dearly  the  tears  which  he  makes  you  shed  !'* 

•  It  »  pvblithed  in  a  Tour  throogh  the  Netherlands,  Holland,  Germany,  Switserland,  Savoy, 
end  France,  in  the  yeara  18:21-2,  by  Charles  Tennant,  Esq.  Lonpnan  &  Co.  London,  2  toIs.  Bro. 
Autographs  of  the  letters  are  ^ven,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  their  authenticity.  The 
foUowing  may  serve  as  a  specimen,  and  wiU  perhaps  confirm  the  opinion  of  a  great  lawyer,  that 
love'letters  leem  the  most  unutterable  nonsense  m  the  world  to  all  but  the  person  who  writes, 
and  the  party  who  receives  them : — 

**  By  what  art  is  it  that  you  have  been  able  to  captivate  all  my  faculties,  and  to  concentrate  in 
yourself  my  moral  existence?  It  is  a  msgic,  my  sweet  lore,  which  will  finish  only  with  m^  life. 
To  live  for  Josephine — there  it  the  history  of  my  life.  I  am  trying  to  reach  you, — ^I  am  dying  to 
be  near  yon.  Fool  that  I  am,  I  do  not  perceive  that  I  increase  the  distance  between  us.  What 
lands,  what  countries  separate  us  I  What  a  time  before  you  read  these  weak  expressions  of  a 
troubled  soul  in  which  you  reign !  Ah !  my  adorable  wife,  I  know  not  what  fate  awaits  me,  but 
if  it  keep  me  much  longer  from  yon  it  will  be  insupportable, — ^my  courage  will  not  go  lo  far. 
'There  was  a  time  when  fwas  proud  of  my  courage;  and  sometimes,  when  contemplating  on  the 
ills  that  man  could  do  me,  on  tne  fate  which  destiny  could  reserve  (or  me,  I  fixed  my  eyes  stead- 
fastly on  the  most  unheard-of  misfortunes  without  a  frown,  without  alarm ;— but  now  the  idea 
that  my  Josephine  may  be  unwell,  the  idea  that  she  may  be  ill,  and,  above  all,  the  cruel,  the  fktal 
thought,  that  she  may  love  me  less,  withers  mv  soul,  atops  my  blood,  renders  me  sad,  cast  down^ 
and  leaves  me  not  even  the  courage  of  fury  ana  despair.  Formerly  I  used  often  to  say  to  myself, 
men  could  not  hurt  him  who  could  die  without  regret ;  but,  now,  to  die  without  being  loved  by 
thee,  to  die  without  that  certainty,  is  the  torment  of  hell ;  it  is  the  lively  and  striking  image  of 
absolute  annihilation — I  feel  as  if  I  were  stifled.  My  incomparnble  companion,  thou  whom  fnte 
has  destined  to  make  along  with  me  the  painful  journey  of  life,  the  day  on  which  I  shall  cease  to 
possess  thy  heart  wiU  be  the  day  on  which  parched  nature  will  be  to  me  without  warmth  ot 
▼egetation. 

**  I  stop,  my  sweet  love,  mr  soul  is  sad— my  body  is  fktigued~roy  head  is  giddy— men  disgust 
me — ^I  ought  to  hate  them — ^they  separate  roe  f^om  my  beloved. 

*^  I  am  at  Port  Maurice,  near  Oneille;  to-morrow  I  shall  be  at  Albenga ;  the  two  armies  are  in 
motion — ^Wc  are  endeavouring  to  deceive  each  other — Victory  to  the  most  skilful !  I  am  pretty 
well  satisfied  with  Beaulieu— If  he  alarm  me  much  he  in  a  better  roan  than  his  predecessor.  I 
ahall  beat  him  I  hope  in  good  style.  Do  not  be  unealiy — lore  me  as  your  eyes — iMit  that  is  not 
enough — ns  yourself,  more  than  jonrself,  than  your  thought ,  your  mind,  your  sight,  your  all. 
Sweet  love,  forgive  me, — I  am  sinking.  Nature  is  weak  for  him  who  feels  strongly,  for  kite 
whom  yon  love  r* 
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It  appears  from  this  correspondence  that  Josephine  had  rejoined  her  bi»- 
band  under  the  guardianship  of  Jiwot,  when  he  returned  from  Pans,  after 
having  executed  his  mission  of  delivering  to  the  Directory,  and  representatiyeff 
of  the  French  people,  the  banners  and  colours  taken  from  BeauUeu.     In  De- 
cember 1796,  Josephine  was  at  Genoa,  where  she  was  received  with  studied 
magniiiGence,  by  those  in  that  ancient  state  who  adhered  to  the  Frendi  in- 
terest, and  where,  to  the  scandal  of  the  rigid  Catholics,  the  company  contiiiued 
assembled,  at  a  ba)l  given  by  Monsieur  de  Serva,  till  a  late  hour  on  Friday 
morning,  despite  the  presence  of  a  senajtor  having  in  his  pocket,  but  not  ven- 
turing to  enfoix^e,  a  decree  of  tbe  senate  for  the  better  observation  of  the  last 
day  upon  the  occasion.    These,  however,  were  probably  only  occasional 
visits ;  but  after  tbe  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Leoben,  and  during  the  Tarioos 
negotiations  which  took  place  before  it  was  finally  adjusted,  as  ratified  at 
Campo  Formio,  Josephine  lived  in  domestic  society  with  her  busbaud,  at  the 
beautiful  seat,  or  rather  palace,  of  Montebello. 

This  villa,  celebrated  from  the  important  negotiations  of  which  it  was  the 
scene,  is  situated  a  few  leagues  fippm  Milan,  on  a  gently  sloping  hill,  which 
commands  an  extensive  prospect  over  tbe  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy.  Tbm 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  as  well  as  those  celebrated  for  beauty  and  acoom- 
plisbments, — aU,  in  short,  who  could  add  charms  to  society, — ^were  daily  paying 
their  homage  to  Josephine,  who  received  them  with  a  felicity  of  address  which 
seemed  as  if  she  had  been  born  for  exercising  the  high  courtesies  that  devolved 
upon  the  wife  of  so  distinguished  a  person  as  Napoleon* 

Negotiations  proceeded  amid  gaiety  and  pleasure.  The  various  ministen 
and  envoys  of  Austria,  of  the  Pope,  of  the  Kings  of  Naples  and  Sardinia^  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  of  several  of  the  Princes  of  Ger-> 
many, — the  throng  of  generajs,  of  persons  in  authority,  of  deputies  of  towna, — 
with  the  daily  arrival  and  dispatch  of  numerous  couriers,  the  bustle  of  impor- 
tant business,  mingled  with  fetes  and  entertainments,  with  balls  and  with  hiint- 
ing  parties, — gave  the  picture  of  a  splendid  court,  and  the  assemblage  was 
called  accordingly,  by  tbe  Italians,  the  Court  of  Montebello.  It  was  such  in 
point  of  importance ;  for  the  deliberations  agitated  there  were  to  regulate  the 
political  relations  of  Germany,  and  decide  the  fate  of  the  King  of  Sardinia^,  of 
Switzerland,  of  Venice,  of  Genoa ;  all  destined  to  hear  fi-om  the  voice  of  Na- 
poleon, the  terms  on  which  their  national  existence  was  to  be  prolonged  <Mr 
terminated. 

Montebello  was  not  less  the  abode  of  pleasure.  The  sovereigns  of  this  di- 
plomatic and  military  court  made  excursions  to  the  Lago  Maggiore,  to  Lago  di 
Como,  to  the  Borromean  islands,  and  occupied  at  pleasure  the  villas  which 
surround  those  delicious  regions.  Every  town,  every  village,  desired  to  dis- 
tinguish itself  by  some  peculiar  mark  of  homage  and  respect  to  him,  whom 
they  then  named  the  Liberator  of  Italy.  These  expressions  are  in  a  great 
measure  those  of  Napoleon  himself,  who  seems  to  have  looked  back  on  this 
period  of  his  life  with  warmer  recollections  of  pleasurable  enjoyment  than  he 
had  experienced  on  any  other  occasion. 

It  was  probably  the  happiest  time  of  his  life.  Honour,  beyond  that  of  a 
crowned  head,  was  his  own,  and  had  the  full  relish  of  novelty  to  a  mind  which 
two  or  three  years  before  was  pining  in  obscurity.  Power  was  his,  and  he 
had  not  experienced  its  cares  and  risks ;  high  hopes  were  formed  of  him  by 
all  around,  and  he  had  not  yet  disappointed  them.  He  was  in  the  flower  of 
youth,  and  married  to  the  woman  of  his  heart.  Above  all,  he  had  the  glow  of 
Hope,  which  was  marshalling  him  even  to  more  exalted  dominion ;  and  he 
had  not  yet  become  aware  that  possession  brings  satiety,  and  that  all  earthly 
•desires  and  wishes  terminate,  when  fully  attained.  In  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit. 

The  irarious  objects  which  occupied  Buonaparte's  mind  during  this  busy 
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yet  pleasing  interval,  were  the  affairs  .of  Genoa,  of  Sardinia,  of  Naples,  of  the 
Cidalpine  Republic,  of  the  Grisons,  and  lastly,  and  by  far  the  most  important 
of  them,  the  definitive  treaty  with  Austria,  which  involved  the  annihilation  of 
Venice  as  an  independent  state. 

Genoa,  the  proud  rival  of  Venice,  had  never  attained  the  same  permanent 
importance  with  that  sister  republic ;  but  her  nobility,  who  still  adminbtered 
her  government  according  to  the  model  assigned  them  by^  Andrew  Doiia,  pre- 
served more  national  spirit,  and  a  more  warhke  disposition.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  France,  and  the  prevalence  of  her  opinions,  had  stirred  up  among  the 
citizens  of  the  middling  class  a  party,  taking  the  name  of  Morandists,  fiom  a 
club  so  termed,  whose  object  it  was  to  brei^  down  the  oligarchy,  and  revolu- 
tionize the  government.  The  nobles  were  naturally  opposed  to  this,  and  a 
large  body  of  the  populace,  much  employed  by  them,  and  strict  catholics, 
were  ready  to  second  them  in  their  defence. 

The  establishment  of  two  Italian  democracies  upon  the  Po,  made  the 
Genoese  revolutionists  conceive  the  time  was  arrived  when  their  own  state 
ought  to  pass  through  a  similar  ordeal  of  regeneration.  They  mustered  their 
strength,  and  petitioned  the  Doge  for  the  abolition  of  the  government  as  it 
existed,  and  the  adoption  of  a  democratic  model.  The  Qoge  condescended 
so  &LT  to  their  demand,  as  to  name  a  committee  of  nine  persons,  five  of  them 
of  plebeian  birth,  to  consider  and  report  on  the  means  of  infusing  a  more  pop- 
ular spirit  into  the  constitution. 

The  three  chief  Inquisitors  of  State,  or  Censors,  as  the  actual  rulers  of  the 
oligarchy  were  entitled,  opposed  the  spirit  of  religious  enthusiasm  to  that  of 
democratic  zeal.  They  employed  the  pulpit  and  the  confessional  as  the  means 
of  warning  good  Catholics  against  the  change  demanded  by  the  Morandista — 
they  exposed  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  made  processions  and  public  prayers^ 
as  if  threatened  with  a  descent  of  the  Algerines. 

Meanwhile  the  Morandists  took  up  arms,  displayed  the  French  colours, 
and  conceiving  their  enterprise  was  6n  the  point  of  success,  seized  the  gate 
of  the  arsenal  and  that  of  the  harbour.  But  their  triumph  was  short.  Ten 
thousand  armed  labourers  started  as  firom  out  of  the  earth,  under  the  com- 
mand of  tiieir  syndics,  or  municipal  ofiicers,  with  cries  of  ^^  Viva  Maria !" 
and  declared  for  the  aristocracy.  The  insurgents,  totally  defeated,  were 
compelled  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  where  they  were  assailed  by 
the  stronger  party,  and  finally  routed.  The  French  residing  in  Genoa  were 
maltreat^  by  the  prevailing  party,  their  houses  pillaged,  and  they  themselves 
dragged  to  prison. 

The  last  circumstance  gave  Buonaparte  an  ostensible  right  to  interfere, 
which  he  would  probably  have  done  even  had  no  such  violence  been  commit- 
ted. He  sent  his  aid-de-camp  La  Vallette  to  Genoa,  with  the  threat  of 
instantly  moving  against  the  city  a  division  of  his  army,  unless  the  prisoners 
were  set  at  liberty,  the  aristocratic  party  disarmed,  and  such  alterations,  or 
rather  such  a  complete  change  of  government  adopted,  as  should  be  agreeable 
to  the  French  commander-in-chief.  Against  this  there  was  no  appeal.  The 
Inquisitors  were  laid  under  arrest,  for  having  defended,  with  the  assistance 
of  their  feUow-citizens,  the  existing  institutions  of  the  state  ;  and  the  Doge, 
with  two  other  magistrates  of  the  first  rank,  went  to  learn  at  Montebello,  the 
head-quarters  of  Napoleon,  what  was  to  be  the  fiiture  fiite  of  the  city,  proudly 
called  of  Palaces.  They  received  the  outlines  of  such  a  democracy  as  Napo- 
leon conceived  suitable  for  them ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  unusually 
favourable  to  the  state,  which,  according  to  the  French  affectation  of  doing 
everything  upon  a  classical  model,  now  underwent  revolutionary  baptism, 
and  was  called  the  Ligurian  Republic.  It  was  stipulated,  that  the  French 
who  6ad  suffered  should  be  indemnified  ;  but  no  contributions  were  exacted 

Vol.  I.  3  C  * 
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ibr  the  ufie  of  the  French  armj,  nor  did  the  collections  and  cabinets  of  Genoa 
paj  any  tribute  to  the  Parisian  Museum. 

Shortly  after,  the  democratic  party  having  gone  so  &r  as  to  exclude  the 
nobles  from  the  government,  and  from  all  offices  of  trust,  called  down  by 
doing  so  a  severe  admonition  from  Buonaparte.  He  discharged  them  to 
offend  the  prejudices,  or  insult  the  feelings  'of  the  more  scrupulous  Catholics, 
declaring  farther,  that  to  exclude  those  of  noble  birth  from  public  functions,  is 
a  revolting  piece  of  injustice,  and,  in  fact,  as  criminal  as  the  worst  of  the 
errors  of  the  patricians.  Buonaparte  says  he  felt  a  partiality  for  Genoa  ;  and 
the  comparative  liberality  with  which  he  treated  the  state  on  this  occasion, 
furnishes  a  good  proof  that  he  did  so. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  had  been  prostrated  at  the  feet  of  France  by  the 
armistice  of  Cherasco,  which  concluded  Napoleon's  first  .campaign ;  and  that 
sagacious  leader  had  been  long  desirous  that  the  Directory  should  raise  the 
royal  supplicant  (for  he  could  be  termed  little  else)  into  some  semblance  of 
regal  dignity,  so  as  to  make  his  power  available  as  an  ally.  Nay,  General 
Clarke  had,  6th  April  1 797,  subscribed,  with  tlie  representative  of  his  Sar- 
dinian Majesty,  a  treaty  offensive'  and  defensive,  by  which  Napoleon  expected 
to  add  to  the  army  under  his  command  four  thousand  Sardinian  or  Piedmont- 
ese  infantry,  and  five  hundred  cavalry ;  and  he  reckoned  much  on  this  contin- 
gent, in  case  of  the  war  being  renewed  with  Austria.  But  the  Directory 
shifted  and  evaded  his  solicitations,  and  declined  confirming  this  treaty,  proba- 
bly because  they  considered  the  army  under  his  command  as  already  suffi- 
ciently strong,  being,  as  the  soldiers  were,  so  devoted  to  their  leader.  At 
length,  however,  the  treaty  was  ratified,  but  too  late  to  serve  Buonaparte's 
object. 

Naples,  whose  conduct  had  been  vacillating  and  insincere,  as  events  seem- 
ed to  promise  victory  or  threaten  defeat  to  the  French  general,  experienced, 
notwithstanding,  when  he  was  in  the  height  of  triumph,  the  benefit  of  his 
poWeriul  intercession  with  the  government,  and  retained  the  full  advantage 
secured  to  her  by  the  treaty  of  ^Paris  of  10th  October  1796. 

^  most  important  subject  of  consideration  remained  after  the  pacification 
of  Italy,  respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  new  repubUcs  were  to  be  governed, 
and  the  extent  of  territory  which  should  be  assigned  to  them.  On  this 
subject  there  had  been  long  discussions ;  and  as  there  was  much  animosity 
and  ancient  grudge  betwixt  some  of  the  Italian  cities  and  provinces,  it  was  no 
very  easy  matter  to  convince  them,  that  their  true  interest  lay  in  as  many 
of  them  being  united  under  one  energetic  and  active  government,  as  should 
render  them  a  power  of  some  importance,  instead  of  being  divided  as  hereto- 
fore into  petty  states,  which  could  not  offer  effectual  resistance  eveh  to  invasion 
on  the  part  of  a  power  of  the  second  class,  much  more  if  attacked  by  France 
or  Austria. 

The  formation  of  a  compact  and  independent  state  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
was  what  Napoleon  had  much  at  heart.  But  the  Cispadane  and  Transpadane 
Republics  were  alike  averse  to  a  union,  and  that  of  Romagna  had  declmcd 
on  its  part  a  junction  with  the  Transpadane  commonwealth,  and  set  up  Ibr  a 
puny  and  feeble  independence,  under  the  title  of  the  Emilian  RepubHc.  Buo- 
naparte was  enabled  to  overcome  these  grudgings  and  heart-burnings,  by 
pointing  out  to  them  the  General  Republic,  which  it  was  now  his  system  to 
create,  as  being  destined  to  form  the  kemel  of  a  state,  which  should  be  en- 
larged fi*om  time  to  time  as  opportunities  offered,  until  it  should  include  all 
Italy  under  one  single  government.  This  flattering  prospect,  in  assigning  to 
Italy,  though  at  some  distant  date,  the  probability  of  forming  one  great  country, 
united  in  itself,  and  independent  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  instead  of  being,  as 
now,  parcelled  out  into  petty  states,  naturally  overcame  all  the  local  distikcs 
and  predilections  which  might  have  prevented  the  union  of  the  Cispadane, 
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Transpadane,  and  Eroilian  Republics  into  one,  and  that  important  measure 
was  resolved  upon  accordingly. 

The  Cisalpine  Republic  was  the  name  fixed  upon,  to  designate  the  united 
commonwealth.  The  French  would  more  willingly  have  named  it,  with  res- 
pect to  Paris,  the  Transalpine  Republic ;  but  that  would  have  been  innovating 
upon  the  ancient  title  which  Rome  has- to  be  the  central  point,  with  reference 
to  which  all  other  parts  of  Italy  assume  their  local  description.  It  would  have 
destroyed  all  classical  propriety,  and  have  confused  historical  recollections,  if, 
what  had  hitherto  been  called  the  Ultramontane  side  of  the  Alps,  had,  to 
gratify  Parisian  vanity,  been  termed  the  Hither  side  of  the  same  chain 
of  mountains. 

The  constitution  assigned  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  was  the  same  which 
the  French  had  last  of  all  adopted,  in  what  they  called  the  year  five,  having  a 
Directory  of  executive  administrators,  and  two  Councils.  They  were  instal- 
led upon  the  30th  of  June  1797.  Four  members  of  tlie  Directory  were 
named  by  Buonaparte,  and  the  addition  of  a  fiflh  was  promised  with  all  con- 
venient speed.  On  the  14th  of  July  following,  a  review  was  made  of  thirty 
thousand  national  guards.  The  fortresses  of  Lombardy,  and  the  other  dis- 
tricts, were  delivered  up  to  the  local  authorities,  and  the  French  army,  retiring 
from  the  territories  of  the  new  republic,  took  up  cantonments  in  the  Venetian 
states.  Proclamation  had  already  been  made,  that  tlie  states  belonging  to  the 
Cisalpine  Republic  havuig  been  acquired  by  France  by  the  right  of  conquest, 
she  had  used  her  privilege  to  form  them  into  their  present  free  and  indepen- 
dent government,  which,  already  rccofjnized  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Directory, 
could  not  fail  to  be  acknowledged  within  a  short  tune  by  all  the  other  powers 
of  Europe. 

Buonaparte  soon  afler  shelved  that  he  was  serious  in  his  design  of  enlarging 
the  Cisalpine  Republic,  as  opportunity  could  be  made  to  serve.  There  are 
three  valleys,  termed  the  Valteline  districts,  which  nm  down  from  the  Swiss 
mountains  towards  the  Lake  of  Como.  The  natives  of  tiie  Valtehne  are 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  souls.  They  speak  Italian,  and  are 
chiefly  of  the  Catholic  persuasion.  These  valleys  were  at  this  period  the 
subjects  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  called  the  Orisons,  not  being  a  part  of  their 
league,  or  enjoying  any  of  their  privileges,  but  standing  towards  the  Swiss 
community,  generally  and  individually,  in  the  rank  of  vassals  to  sovereigns. 
This  situation  of  thraldom  arid  dependence  was  hard  to  endure,  and  dishon- 
ourable in  itself;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  that,  when  the  nations  around 
them  were  called  upon  to  enjoy  hberfy  and  independence,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Valteline  should  have  driven  their  Swiss  garrisons  out  of  their  valleys, 
adopted  the  sjrmbol  of  Italian  freedom,  and  carried  their  complaints  against 
'  the  oppression  o£  their  German  and  Protestant  masters  to  tlie  feet  of  Buo- 
naparte. 

The  inhabitanfts  of  the  Valteline  unquestionably  had  a  right  to  assert  their 
natural  liberty,  which  is  incapable  of  suflering  prescription  ;  but  it  is  not 
equally  clear  how  the  French  could,  accordinjr  to  the  law  of  nations,  claim 
any  title  to  interfere  between  them  and  the  Grisons,  with  whom,  as  well  as 
with  the  whole  Swiss  Union,  they  were  in  profound  peace.  This  scruple 
feecms  to  have  struck  Buonaparte's  own  mind.  lie  prc>trnded,  however,  to 
assume  that  the  Milanese  government  Fiad  a  riglit  to  interfere,  and  his  media- 
tion was  so  far  recognised,  tliat  the  Grisons  i)leaded  before  him  in  answer  to 
their  contumacious  vassals.  Buonaparte  gave  his  opinion,  by  advising  the 
canton  of  the  Grisons,  which  consists  of  three  leagues,  to  admit  their  Valteline 
subjects  to  a  share  of  tlieir  franchises,  in  the  charaotcr  of  a  fourth  association. 
The  moderation  of  the  proposal  may  be  admitted  to  excuse  the  irregularity 
of  the  interference. 

The  representatives  of  the  Grey  League  were,  notwithstanding,  profoundly 
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hurt  at  a  proposal  which  went  to  make  their  vassals  their  brother  freemen, 
and  to  estabUsh  the  equahty  of  the  Italian  serf,  who  drank  of  the  Adda,  with 
the  free-bom  Switzer,  who  quaffed  the  watei:s  of  the  Rhine.  As  they  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  his  proposal,  deserted  his  tribunal,  and  endeavoured  to  find  sup- 
port ajt  Bern,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  elsewhere.  Napoleon  resolved  to  proceed 
against  them  in  de&ult  of  appearance ;  and  declaring,  that  as  the  Grisons 
had  &iled  to  appear  before  him,  or  to  comply  with  his  injunctions,  by  admit- 
ting the  people  of  the  Valteline  to  be  parties  to  their  league,  he  therefore 
adjudged  the  state,  or  district,  of  the  Valteline,  in  time  coming,  to  belong  to 
and  be  part  of  the  Cisalpine  republic.  The  Grisons  in  vain  humbled  them- 
selves when  it  was  too  late,  and  protested  their  readiness  to  plead  before  a 
mediator  too  powerful  to  be  declined  under  any  ground  known  in  law  ;  and 
the  Valteline  territory  was  adjudged  inalienably  annexed  to,  and  united  with 
Lombardy,  of  which,  doubtless,  it  forms,  from  manners  and  contiguity,  a 
natural  portion. 

The  existence  of  a  state  having  fr^  institutions,  however  imperfect,  seemed 
to  work  an  almost  instant  amelioration  on  the  character  of  the  people  of  the 
north  of  Italy.  The  effeminacy  and  trifling  habits  which  resigned  all  the  pe- 
riod of  youth  to  intrigue  and  amusement,  began  to  give  place  to  firmer  and 
more  manly  virtues — to  the  desire  of  honourable  minds  to  distinguish  them- 
selves in  arts  and  arms.  Buonaparte  had  himself  said,  that  twenty  yeara 
would  be  necessary  to  work,  a  radical  change  on  the  national  character  of  the 
Italians ;  but  even  already  tho@e  seeds  were  sown,  among  a  people  hitherto 
frivolous  because  excluded  from  public  business,  and  timorous  because  they 
were  not  permitted  the  use  of  arms,  which  afterwards  made  the  Italians  of  the 
north  equal  the  French  themselves  in  braving  the  terrors  of  war,  besides  pro- 
ducing several  civil  characters  of  eminence. 

Amid  those^  subordinate  discussions,  as  they  might  be  termed,  in  comparison 
to  the  negotiations  betwixt  Austria  and  France,  these  two  high  contracting 
parties  found  great  difficulty  in  agreeing  as  to  the  pacific  superstructure  which 
/they  should  build  upon  the  foundation-  which  had  been  laid  by  the  pre- 
liminaries exchanged  at  Leoben.  Nay,  it  seemed  as  if  some  of  the  principal 
stipulations,  which  had  been  there  agreed  upon  as  the  corner-stones  of  their 
treaty,  were  even  already  beginning  to  be  unsettled. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that,  in  exchange  for  the  cession  of  Flanders,  and 
of  all  the  countries  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine,  including  the  strong  city  of 
Mayence,  which  she  was  to  yield  up  to  Prance  in  perpetuity,  Austria  stipulated 
an  indemnification  on  some  oth^r  frontier.  The  original  project  bore,  that 
the  Lombardic  Republic,  since  termed  the  Cisalpine,  should  have  all  the  terri- 
tories extending  from  Piedmodt,  eastward  to  the  river,  Oglio.  Those  to  the 
westward  of  that  river  were  to  be  ceded  to  Austria,  as  an  equivalent  fi>r  the 
cession  of  Belgium,  and  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  Oglio,  rising  in  the 
Alps,  descends  through  the  fertile  districts  of  Brescia  and  Cremasco,  and  faUs 
into  the  Po  near  Borgo-fbrte,  inclosing  Mantua  on  its  lefl  bank,  which  strong 
fortress,  the  citadel  of  Italy,  was,  by  this  allocation,  to  be  restored  to  Austria. 
There  were  farther  compensations  assigned  to  tlie  Emperor,  by  the  prelimina- 
ries of  Leoben.  Venice  was  to  be  deprived  of  her  territories  on  the  main- 
land, which  were  to  be  confiscated  to  augment  the  indemnity  destined  for  tlie 
empire  ;  and  this,  although  Venice,  as  far  as  Buonaparte  yet  knew,  had  been 
fiiithful  to  the  neutraUty  she  had  adopted.  To  redeem  this  piece  of  injustice, 
another  was  to  be  perpetrated.  The  state  of  Venice  was  to  receive  the  lega- 
tions of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna,  in  lieu  of  the  dominions  which  she 
was  to  cede  to  Austria ;  and  these  legations,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  were 
the  principal  material^  of  the  Transpadane  RepubUc,  founded  by  Buona- 
parte himself.  These,  however,  with  their  population,  which  he  had  led 
to  hope  for  a  free  popular  government,  he  was  now  about  to  turn  over  to 
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the  dominion  of  Venice,  the  most  jealous  oligarchy  in  the  world,  which  was 
not  likely  to  forgiye  those  who  had  been  forward  in  expressing  a  desire  of 
freedom.  This  was  the  first  concoction  of  the  treaty  of  Leoben,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  negotiators  of  the  two  great  powers  regarded  the  seconda- 
ry and  weaker  states,  whether  ancient  or  of  modem  erection,  merely  as  make- 
weights, to  be  thrown  into  either  scale,  as  might  be  necessary  to  adjust  the 
balance. 

It  is  true,  the  infant  Cispadane  Republic  escaped  the  fete  to  which  its  pat- 
ron and  founder  was  about  to  resign  it ;  for,  after  this  arrangement  had  been 
proyisionaUy  adjusted,  news  came  of  the  insurrection  of  Venice,  the  attack 
upon  the  French  through  her  whole  territory,  and  the  massacre  at  Verona. 
This  aggression  placed  the  ancient  Republic,  so  fer  as  France  was  concerned, 
in  the  light  of  a  hostile  power,  and  entitled  Buonaparte  to  deal  with  her  as  a 
eonquered  one,  perhaps  to  divide,  or  altogether  to  annihilate  her.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  had  received  their  submission,  ratified  the  establishment  of 
their  new  popular  constitution,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  city,  under  pre- 
tence of  assigning  it  a  firee  government,  according  to  the  general  hope  which 
he  had  held  out  to  Italy  at  large.  The  right  of  conquest  was  limited  by  the 
terms  on  which  surrender  had  been  accepted.  Austria,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  the  more  deeply  bouhd  to  have  protected  the  ancient  republic,  for  it  was 
in  her  cause  that  Venice  so  rashly  assumed  arms ;  but  such  is  the  gratitude 
of  nations,  such  the  faith  of  politicians,  that  she  appears,  fit>m  the  beginning, 
to  have  had  no  scruple  in  profiting  by  the  spoils  of  an  aUy,  who  had  received 
a  deathrwound  in  her  cause. 

'  By  the  time  the  negotiators  met  for' finally  discussing  the  preliminaries,  the 
Directory  of  France,  either  to  thwart  Buonaparte,  whose  superiority  became 
too  visible,  or  because  they  actually  entertained  the  fears  they  expressed,  were 
determined  that  Mantua,  which  had  been  taken  with  such  difficulty,  should 
remain  the  bulwark  of  the  Cisalpine  Repubhc,  instead  of  returning  to  be 
once  more  that  of  the  Austrian  territories  in  Italy.  The  Imperial  plenipo- 
tentiaries insisted,  Ai  the  other,  hand,  that  Mantua  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  safety  df  their  Italian  possessions,  and  became  more  so  fix)m  the  peculiar 
character  of  their  new  neighbour,  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  whose  example 
was  likely  to  be  so  penlous  to  the  adjacent  dependencies  of  an  ancient  mon- 
archy. To  get  over  this  difficulty,  the  French  general  proposed  that  the 
remaining  dominions  of  Venice  should  be  also  divided  betwixt  Austria  and 
France,  the  latter  obtaining  possession  of  the  Albanian  territories  and  the 
Ionian  islands  belonging  to  the  republic,  of  which  the  high  contracting  pow- 
ers signed  the  death-warrant ;  while  Istria,  Dalmatia,  Venice  herself,  and  all 
her  other  dominions,  should  be  appropriated  to  Austria.  The  latter  power, 
through  her  minister,  consented  to  this  arrangement  with  as  little  scruple,  as  to 
the  former  appropriation  of  her  forlorn  ally's  possessions  on  the  Terra  Firma. 

But  as  fast  as  obstacles  were  removed  on  one  side,,  they  appeared  to  start 
up  on  another,  and  a  sort  of  pause  ensued  in  the  deliberations,  which  neitlier 
party  seemed  to  wish  to  push  to  a  close.  In  fact,  both  Napoleon,  plenipoten- 
tiary for  France,  stld  Count  Cobentzel,  a  man  of  great  diplomatic  skill  and 
address,  who  took  the  principal  management  on  the  part  of  Austria,  were 
sufficiently  aware  that  the  French  government,  long  disunited,  was  in  the  act 
•  of  approaching  to  a  crisis.  This  accordingly  took  place,  under  circumstances 
to  be  hereafter  noticed,  on  18th  Fructidor,  creating,  by  a  new  revolutionary 
movement,  a  total  change  of  administration.  When  Uiis  revolution  was  ac- 
complished, the  Directory,  who  accomplished  it,  feeling  themselves  more 
strong,  appeared  to  lay  aside  the  idea  of  peace,  and  showed  a  strong  disposi- 
tion to  push  their  advantages  to  the  utmost. 

Buonaparte  was  opposed  to  this.  lie  knew  that  if  war  was  resumed,  the 
difficulties  of  the  campaign  would  be  thrown  on  Imn,  and  the  blame  also,  if 
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the  results  were  not  happy.  He  was  determined,  therefore,  in  virtue  of  faia 
full  powers,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion,  whether  the  Directory  would 
or  not.  For  this  purpose  he  confronted  Cobentzel,  who  still  saw  his  game  in 
gaining  delay,  with  the  sternness  of  a  military  envoy.  On  the  16th  October, 
the  conferences  were  renewed  upon  the  former  grounds,  and  Cobentzel  went 
over  the  whole  subject  of  the  indemnifications,  insisting  that  Mantua,  and  the 
line  of  the  Adige,  should  be  granted  to  the  Emperor,  threatening  to  bring 
down  the  Russians  in  case  the  war  should  be  renewed,  and  insinuating  that 
Buonaparte  sacrificed  the  desire  of  peace  to  his  military  fame,  and  desired  a 
renewal  of  the  war.  Napoleon,  with  stem  but  restrained  indignation,  took 
from  a  bracket  an  ornamental  piece  of  china,  on  which  Cobentzel  set  some 
value,  as  being  a  present  from  the  Empress  Catharine.  ^'  The  truce,"  he 
said,  '^is  then  ended,  and  war  declared.  But  beware — I  will  break  your  em- 
pire into  as  many  fragments  as  that  potsherd."  He  dashed  the  piece  of  china 
against  the  hearth,  and  withdrew  abruptly.  Again  We  are  reminded  of  the 
Argantes  of  Tasso.* 

The  Austrian  plenipotentiaries  no  longer  hesitated  to  submit  to  all  Napo- 
leon's demands,  rather  than  again  see  him  commence  his  tremendous  career  of 
irresistible  invasion.  The  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  therefore  was  signed  ;  not 
the  less  promptly,  perhaps,  that  the  affairs  at  Paris  appeared  so  doubtful  as  to 
invite  an  ambitious  and  aspiring  man  like  Napoleon  to  approach  the  scene 
where  honours  and  power  were  distributed,  and  where  jarring  factions  seemecl 
to  await  the  influence  of  a  character  so  distinguished  and  so  determined. 

The  fate  of  Venice,  more  from  her  ancient  history  than  either  the  value  of 
her  institutions,  which  were  execrable,  or  the  importance  of  her  late  exist- 
ence, still  dwells  somewhat  on  the  memory.  The  ancient  republic  fell  ^^  as  a 
fool  dieth.*'  The  aristocrats  cursed  the  selfishness  of  Austria,  by  whom  they 
were  swallowed  up,  though  they  had  perilled  themselves  in  her  cause.  The 
republicans  hastened  to  escape  from  Austrian  domination,  grinding  their  teeth 
with  rage,  and  cursing  no  less  the  egotistic  pohcy  of  the  French,  who,  making 
a  convenient  pretext  of  their  interest,  had  pretended  to  assign  them  a  free 
constitution,  and  then  resigned  them  to  become  the  vassals  of  a  despotic  gov- 
ernment. 

The  French  secretary  of  legation,  who  had  played  a  remarkably  active  part 
during  the  Revolution,  hazarded  a  remonstrance  to  Buonaparte  on  the  sur- 
render of  Venice  to  Austria,  instead  of  its  being  formed  into  a  free  democracy, 
or  united  with  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  Buonaparte  laughed  to  scorn  a  man, 
whose  views  were  still  fixed  on  diffusing  and  propagating  the  principles 
of  Jacobinism.  "  I  have  received  your  letter,'*  was  the  stem  and  contemptu- 
ous reply,  "  and  cannot  comprehend  it.  The  Repubhc  of  France  is  not  bound 
by  any  treaty,  to  sacrifice  its  interests  and  advantages  to  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  in  Venice,  or  to  any  other  class  of  individuals.  France 
does  not  make  war  in  behalf  and  for  the  benefit  of  others.!  1  know  it  costs 
nothing  for  a  few  chattering  declaimers,  whom  I  might  better  describe  as 
madmen,  to  talk  of  an  universal  republic — I  wish  tliey  would  try  a  winter 
<:anipaign.  The  Venetian  Republic  exists  no  longer.  Effeminate,  corrupted, 
treacherous,  and  hypocritical,  the  Venetians  are  unfit  for  liberty.  If  she  has 
the  spirit  to  appreciate,  or  courage  to  assert  it,  the  time  is  not  unfavourable — 

*  Spiego  quel  crudo  il  seno,  oM  manto  scosso, 
Ed  a  guerra  mortal,  dissc,  vi  sfido ; 
E'l  dissc  in  atto  si  foroce  <\d  cmpio  • 

Cho  parve  aprir  di  Giano  il  chitiso  tempio. 

«  La  Gerusalemme  Laberata^  Canto  II, 

t  The  languacre  of  injustice  is  aliJcc  in  similar  instances.  When  Edward  I.,  in  the  conne 
of  over-running  Scotlantf,  wmb  reminded  of  tho  elaimst  of  Iho  candidate  for  the  throno,  in  whose 
cause  he  had  pretended  to  take  arms,  he  answered  in  the  very  words  of  Buonapartp, — *•  Have 
we  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  conquer  kingdoms  for  other  peopled* 
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let  her  stand  up  for  it.''  Thus,  with  insult  added  to  misery,  and  great  con- 
tempt thrown  by  Napoleon  on  the  friends  of  liberty  all  over  the  world,  the 
fate  of  Venice  was  closed.  The  most  remarkable  incident  of  the  final  trans- 
fer to  the  Austrians  was,  that  the  aged  Doge  Marini  dropt  down  senseless  as 
he  was  about  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Imperial  commissioner,  and 
died  shortly  after.  ^ 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  had  now  finished  for  the  present  his  career  of  destiny 
in  Italy,  which  country  first  saw  his  rising  talents,  and  was  always  a  subject 
of  peculiar  interest  to  him.  He  took  an  afiecting  leave  of  the  soldiers,  who 
coidd  scarce  hope  ever  to  see  him  replaced  by  a  general  of  merits  so  transcen- 
dant,  and  made  a  moderate  and  judicious  address  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic. 
Findly,  he  departed,  to  return  through  Switzerland  to  Rastadt,  wher^  con- 
gress was  sitting  for  the  settlement  and  pacification  of  the  German  empire, 
and  where  he  was  to  act  as  a  plenipotentiary  on  the  part  of  France. 

On  the  journey  he  was  observed  to  be  moody  and  deeply  contemplative. 
The  separation  fit>m  a  hundred  thousand  men  whom  he  might  call  his  own, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  destinies  to  which  he  might  be  summoned, 
are  enough  to  account  for  this,  without  supposing,  as  some  have  done,  that  he 
already  had  distinctly  formed  any  of  those  projects  of  ambition  which  Time 
opened  to  him.  Doubtless,  however,  his  ardent  ambition  showed  him  remote 
and  undefined  visions  of  greatness.  He  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  he  re- 
turned to  the  capital  of  France  in  a  situation  which  scarce  admitted  of  any  * 
mediocrity.  He  must  either  be  raised  to  a  yet  more  distinguished  height,  or 
altogether  broken  down,  levelled  with  the  mass  of  subjects,  and  consigned  to 
comparative  obscurity.  There  was  no  middle  station  for  the  Conqueror  and 
Liberator  of  Italy. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

Retrospect. — The  Directory — they  become  unpopular.  Causes  of  their  unpopU" 
larky — Also  at  enmity  among  themselves, — State  of  public  feeling  in  France 
— In  point  of  numbers^  favourable  to  the  Bourbons;  but  tlie  Army  and  mo- 
nied  Interest  against  them, — Pichcgru^  head  of  the  Royalists^  appointed 
President  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. — BarbS  Marbois^  another  Roy- 
alistj  President  of  the  Council  of  Ancients. — Directory  throw  themselves 
upon  the  succour  of  Iloche  and  Buonaparte. — Buonaparte's  personal  Poli- 
tics discussed. — Pichegru^s  Correspondence  with  the  Bourbons — known  to 
Buonaparte — He  despatches  Augereau  to  Paris. — Directory  arrest  their 
principal  Opponents  in  tJie  Councils  on  the  1  Qth  Fructidor^  and  banish  them 
to  Guiana. — Narrow  and  impolitic  Conduct  of  the  Directory  to  Buonaparte, 
— Projected  Invasion  of  England. 

While  the  Conqueror  of  Italy  was  pursuing  his  victories  beyond  the  Alps, 
the  French  Directory,  in  whose  name  he  achieved  them,  had  become,  to  the 
conviction  of  all  men,  as  unlil^ly  to  produce  the  benefits  of  a  settled  govern- 
ment, as  any  of  their  predcce^ors  vested  with  the  supreme  rule. 

It  is  with  politics  as  witl]  mechanics,  ingenuity  is  not  always  combined  with 
utility.  Some  one  observed  to  the  late  celebrated  Mr  Watt,  that  it  was  won- 
derful for  what  a  number  of  useless  inventions,  illustrated  by  the  most  ingenious 
and  apparently  satisfactory  models,  patents  were  yearly  issued;  he  replied,  that 
he  had  often  looked  at  them  with  interest,  and  had  found  several,  the  idea  of 
which,  had  occurred  to  himself  in  the  course  of  his  early  studies.  "  But,"  said 
he,  with  his  natural  masculine  sagacity,  ^^  it  is  one  thing  to  make  an  ingenious 
model,  and  another  to  contrive  an  engine  which  shall  work  its  task.  Most  of 
these  pretty  toys,  when  they  are  applied  to  practical  purposes,  are  found  deficient 
in  some  point  of  strength,  or  correctness  of  mechanism,  which  destroys  all 
chance  of  their  ever  becoming  long  or  generally  useful."  Some  such  imper- 
fection seems  to  have  attended  the  works  of  tliose  speculative  politicians  who 
framed  the  various  ephemeral  constitutions  of  France.  However  well  they 
looked  upon  paper,  and  however  reasonable  they  sounded  to  the  ear,  no  one 
ever  thought  of  them  as  laws  which  required  veneration  and  obedience.  Did  a 
constitutional  rule  preclude  a  favourite  measure,  to  break  it  down,  or  leap  over 
it,  was  the  French  statesman's  unhesitating  practice.  A  rule  was  always  de- 
vised applicable  to  circumstances ;  and  before  that,  the  theory  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  uniformly  made  to  give  way. 

The  constitution  of  the  year  Three  was  not  more  permanent  than  those  by 
which  it  had  been  preceded.  For  some  time,  the  Directory,  which  contained 
men  of  considerable  talent,  conducted  themselves  with  great  prudence.  The 
difficulty  and  danger  of  their  situation  served  to  prevent  their  separating,  as  the 
weight  put  above  an  arch  keeps  the  stones  in  their  places.  Their  exertiena  in 
the  attempt  to  redeem  the  finances,  support  the  war,  and  re-establish  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country,  were  attended  at  first  with  success.  The  national  fac- 
tions also  sunk  before  them  for  a  season.  They  had  defeated  the  aristocratic 
citizens  of  Paris  on  the  13th  Vendemaire;  and  when  the  original  revolutionists, 
or  democrats,  attempted  a  conspiracy,  under  the  conduct  of  Gracchus  Baboeuf, 
their  endeavour  to  seduce  the  troops  totally  failed,  and  their  lives  paid  the  for- 
feit of  their  rash  attempt  to  bring  back  tlie  reign  of  Terror.  Thus,  the  Direc- 
tory, or  Executive  power,  under  the  constitution  of  the  year  Three,  were  for  a 
season  triumphant  over  the  internal  factions,  and,  belonging  to  neither,  were  in 
a  situation  to  command  both.  ' 

But  they  had  few  wlio  were  really,  and  on  principle,  attached  to  their  govern- 
ment, !ind  most  endured  it  onlv  ns  something  better  than  a  new  revolutionary 
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movement,  and  otherwise  in  no  respect  eligible.  To  have  rendered  their  au 
thority  permanent^  the  Directory  must  have  had  great  unanimity  in  their  own 
body,  and  also  brilliant  success  abroad,  and  they  enjoyed  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  The  very  concoction  of  their  body  included  the  principles  of  disunioo 
They  were  a  sort  of  five  kings,  retiring  from  office  by  rotation,  inhabiting  each 
his  separate  class  of  apartments  in  the  Luxembourg  palace,  having  each  his  dif^ 
ferent  establishments,  classes  of  clients,  circles  of  courtiers,  flatterers,  and  instru- 
ments. The  republican  simplicity,  of  late  so  essential  to  a  patriot,  was  laid 
aside  entirely.  New  costumes  of  the  most  splendid  kind  were  devised  for  the 
different  ofhce-bearers  of  the  state.  This  change  took  its  rise  from  ^tbe  weak- 
ness and  vanity  of  Barras,  who  loved  show,  and  used  to  go  a-hunting  with  aU 
the  formal  attendance  of  a  prince.  But  it  was  an  indulgence  of  luxury,  which 
gave  scandal  to  both  the  great  parties  in  the  state ; — the  Republicans,  who  held 
it  altogether  in  contempt;  and  the  Royalists,  who  considered  it  as  an  usurpation 
of  the  royal  dress  and  appendages. 

The  finances  became  continually  more  and  more  a  subject  of  uneasiness.  In 
the  days  of  Terror  money  was  easily  raised,  because  it  was  demanded  under 
pain  of  death,  and  assignats  were  raised  to  par  by  guillotining  those  who  sold 
or  bought  them  at  less*than  their  full  value;  but  the  powerful  argument  of  vio- 
lence and  compulsion  being  removed,  the  paper  mon^y  fell  to  a  ruinous  dis- 
count, till  its  depression  threatened,  unless  remedied,  altogether  to  stop  th« 
course  of  public  business.  It  perhaps  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  raising  sup- 
plies, that  the  Directory  assumed  towards  other  countries  a  greedy,  grasping, 
and  rapacious  character,  which  threw  disgrace  at  once  upon  the  individuals  who 
indulged  it,  and  the  state  whom  they  represented.  They  loaded  with  exac- 
tions the  trade  of  the  Batavian  republic,  whose  freedom  they  had  pretended  to 
recognize,  and  treated  with  most  haughty  superiority  the  ambassadors  of  inde- 
pendent states.  Some  of  these  high  officers,  and  Barras  in  particular,  were 
supposed  accessible  to  gross  corruption,  and  believed  to  hold  communication 
with  those  agents  and  stock-brokers,  who  raised  money  by  jobbing  in  the  pub- 
lic funds — a  more  deservedly  unpopular  accusation  than  which  can  hardly  be 
brought  against  a  minister.  It  was  indeed  a  great  error  in  the  constitution,  that 
though  one  hundred  thousand  livres  were  yearly  allowed  to  each  Director  while 
in  office,  yet  he  had  no  subsequent  provision  afler  he  had  retired  from  his  frac- 
tional share  of  sovereignty.  This  penury,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  opened  a 
way  to  temptation,  though  of  a  kind  to  which  mean  minds  only  are  obnoxious ; 
and  such  men  as  Barras  were  tempted  to  make  provision  for  futurity,  by  avail- 
ing themselves  of  present  opportunity. 

Their  ^\e  majesties  (Sires)  of  the  Luxembourg,  as  people  called  them  in 
ridicule,  had  also  their  own  individual  partialities  and  favourite  olyjects,  which 
led  them  in  turn  to  teaze  the  French  people  with  unnecessary  legislation.  La 
Reveillere-Lepaux  was  that  inconsistent  yet  not  uncommon  character,  an  in- 
tolerant philosopher  and  an  enthusiastic  deist.  He  established  a  priesthood,  and 
hymns  and  ceremonies  for  deism;  and,  taking  up  the  hopeful  project  of  substi- 
tuting a  deistical  worship  for  the  Christian  faith,  just  where  Robespierre  had 
laid  it  down,  he  harassed  the  nation  with  laws  to  oblige  them  to  observe  the 
decades  of  their  new  calendar  as  holidays,  and  to  work  at  their  ordinary  trades 
'on  the  Christian  Sabbath.  At  La  Revcillere^s  theory  freethinkers  laughed,  and 
religious  men  shuddered;  but  all  were  equally  annoyed  by  the  legislative  meas- 
ures adopted  on  a  subject  so  ridiculous  as  this  new  ritual  of  heathenism.  An- 
other cause  of  vexation  was  the  philosophical  arrangement  of  weights  and 
measures  upon  a  new  principle,  which  had  in  the  meantime  the  inconvenience 
of  introducing  doubt  and  uncertainty  into  all  the  arrangements  of  internal  com- 
merce, and  deranging  entirely  such  as  France  continued  to  hold  with  countries 
who  were  only  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  standard. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  distinguished  success  of  the  French 
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arms  under  the  auspices  of  the  Directory  would  have  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the 
French,  attached  as  they  have  always  been  to  military  glory,  and  blinded  them 
to  other  less  agreeable  measures  of  their  government.  But  the  public  were 
well  aware^  that  the  most  brilliant  share  of  these  laurels  had  been  reaped  by 
Buonaparte  on  his  own  account ;  that  he  had  received  but  slender  reinforce- 
ments from  France  (the  magnitude  of  his  achievements  considered);  and  that 
in  regard  to  the  instructions  of  government,  much  of  his  success  was  owing  to 
his  departure  from  them,  and  following  his  own  course.  It  was  also  whispered, 
that  he  was  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Directors,  and  on  his  part  undervalued 
their  talents,  and  despised  their  .persons.  On  the  Rhine,  again,  though  nothing 
could  have  been  more  distinguished  than  the  behaviour  of  the  Republican  ar- 
mies, yet  their  successes  had  been  chequered  with  many  reverses,  and,  con- 
trasted with  the  Italian  campaigns,  lost  their  impression  on  the  imagination. 

While  they  were  thus  becoming  unpopular  in  the  public  opinion,  the  Directory 
had  the  great  misfortune  to  be  at  enmity  among  themselves.  From  the  time 
that  Letoumeur  retired  from  office  in  terms  of  the  constitution,  and  Barthelemy 
was  elected  in  his  stead,  there  was  a  majority  and  an  opposition  in  the  Directory, 
the  former  conasting  of  Barras,  Rewbel,  and  La  ReveiUere — the  latter,  of  Carnot 
and  Barthelemy.  Of  the  two  last,  Carnot  (who  had  been,  it  may  be  remembered, 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  under  Robespierre)  was  a  deter- 
mined Republican,  and  Barthelemy  a  Royalist; — so  strangely  do  revolutionary 
changes,  like  the  eddies  and  currents  of  a  swollen  river,  bring  together  and  sweep 
down  side  by  side  in  the  same  direction,  objects  the  most  diiferent  and  opposed. 
Barthelemy  of  course  dissented  from  the  majority  of  the  Directors,  because  secretly 
and  warmly  he  desired  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  an  event  which  must  have 
been  fraught  with  danger  to  his  colleagues,  all  of  whom  had  voted  for  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.  Carnot  also  differed  from  the  majority,  certainly  with  no  such  wish  or 
view;  but,  his  temper  being  as  overbearing  as  his  genius  was  extensive,  he  was 
impatient  of  opposition,  especially  in  cases  where  he  knew  he  was  acting  wisely. 
He  advised  strongly,  for  example,  the  ratification  of  the  articles  of  Leoben,  in- 
stead of  placing  all  which  France  had  acquired,  and  all  which  she  might  lose, 
on  the  last  fatal  cast  with  an  enemy,  strong  in  his  very  despair,  and  who  might 
raise  large  armies,  while  that  of  Buonaparte  could  neither  be  reinforced  nor 
supported  in  case  of  a  reverse.  Barras^s  anger  on  the  occasion  was  so  great, 
that  he  told  Carnot  at  the  council-board,  it  was  to  him  they  owed  that  infamous 
treaty  of  Leoben. 

While  the  Directory  were  thus  disunited  among  themselves,  the  nation  showed 
their  dissatisfaction  openly,  and  particularly  in  the  two  bodies  of  representatives. 
The  majority  indeed  of  the  Council  of  Elders  adhered  to  the  Directory,  many 
of  that  body  belonging  to  the  old  republican  partisans.  But  in  the  more  popu- 
larly composed  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  the  opposition  to  the  government 
possessed  a  great  majority,  all  of  whom  were  decidedly  against  the  Directory, 
and  most  of  them  impressed  with  the  wish  of  restoring,  upon  terms  previously 
to  be  adjusted,  the  ancient  race  of  legitimate  monarcha.  This  body  of  persons 
80  thinking,  was  much  increased  by  the  number  of  emigrants,  who  obtained, 
on  various  grounds,  permission  to  return  to  their  native  country  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre.  The  forms  of  civil  life  began  now  to  be  universallf  renewed;  and, 
as  had  been  the  case  in  France  at  all  times,  excepting  during  the  bloody  reign 
of  Terror,  women  of  rank,  beauty,  talent,  and  accomplishments,  began  again 
to  resume  their  places  in  society,  and  their  salmons  or  boudoirs  were  often  the 
scene  of  deep  potitical  discourse,  of  a  sort  which  in  Britain  is  generally  con- 
fined to  the  cabinet,  Ubrary,  or  dining-parlour.  The  ¥rishes  of  many,  or  roost 
of  these  coteries,  were  in  favour  of  royalty;  the  same  feelings  were  entertained 
by  the  many  thousands  who  saw  no  possible  chance  of  settling  the  nation  on 
any  other  model;  and  there  is  little  doubt,  that  had  France  been  permitted  at 
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that  moment  an  uninfluenced  choice,  the  Bourbon  family  would  haye  been  re- 
called to  the  throne  by  the  great  majority  of  the  French  people. 

But  for  reasons  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  miUtary  were  the  decided  opponents 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  purchasers  of  national  domains,  through  every  suc- 
cessive sale  which  might  have  taken  place,  were  deeply  interested  against  their 
restoration.  Numbers  might  be  on  the  side  of  the  Royalists ;  but  physical 
force,  and  the  influence  of  wealth  and  of  the  monied  interest,  were  decidedly 
against  them. 

Pichegru  might  now  be  regarded  as  chief  of  the  Royal  party.  He  was  an 
able  and  successful  general,  to  whom  France  owed  the  conquest  of  Holland. 
Like  La  Fayette  and  Dumouriez,  he  had  been  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Revolution ;  and  like  the  last  of  the  two  generals  named,  had  opened  a 
communication  with  the  Bourbons.  He  was  accused  of  having  suflTered  his 
army  to  be  betrayed  in  a  defeat  by  Clairfait,  and  the  government,  in  1796,  re- 
moved him  from  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  oflfering 
him  in  exchange  the  situation  of  ambassador  to  Sweden.  He  declined  tfaia 
species  of  honourable  exile,  and,  retiring  to  Franche  Comptd,  continued  his 
correspondence  with  the  Imperial  generals.  The  Royalists  expected  much 
from  the  countenance  of  a  military  man  of  a  name  so  imposing ;  but  we 
have  seen  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  these  Memoirs,  that  a  general  with- 
out an  army  is  like  a  hilt  without  the  blade  which  it  should  wield  and  direct. 

An  opportunity,  however,  oflered  Pichegru  the  means  of  serving  his  party 
in  a  civil  capacity,  and  that  a  most  important  one.  The  elections  of  May 
1797,  made  to  replace  that  proportion  of  the  councils  which  retired  by  rotation, 
terminated  generally  in  favour  of  the  Royalists,  and  served  plainly  to  show  on 
which  side  the  balance  of  popular  feeling  now  leaned.  Pichegru,  who  had 
been  returned  as  one  of  the  deputies,  was  chosen  by  acclamation  President  of 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  Barb^  Marbois,  another  Royalist,  was 
elected  to  the  same  office  by  the  Council  of  Ancients,  while,  as  we  have  already 
said,  Barthelemy,  likewise  friendly  to  monarchy,  was  introduced  into  the  Di- 
rectory. 

These  elections  were  evil  signs  for  the  Directory,  who  did  not  fail  socnq  to 
be  attacked  on  every  side,  and  upbraided  with  the  continuance  of  the  war  and 
the  financial  distresses.  Various  journals  were  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  party  op- 
posed to  the  majority  of  the  Directors,  and  hostilities  were  commenced  between 
the  parties,  both  in  the  assemblies,  where  the  Royalists  had  the  advantage,  and 
in  the  public  papers,  where  they  were  also  favourably  listened  to.  The  French 
are  of  an  impatient  temper,  and  could  not  be  long  brought  to  carry  on  their 
warfare  within  the  limits  assigned  by  the  constitution.  Each  party,  without  much 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  law,  looked  about  for  the  means  of  physical  force  with 
which  they  might  arm  themselves.  The  Directory,  (that  is,  the  majority  of 
that  body,)  sensible  of  their  unpopularity,  and  the  predominance  of  the  opposite 
party,  which  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  succeeded  to  the  boldness  and  audacity 
of  the  Revolutionary  class,  had,  in  their  agony  of  extremity,  recourse  to  the 
army,  and  threw  themselves  upon  the  succour  of  Hoche  and  of  Buonaparte. 

We  have  elsewhere  said,  that  Buonaparte  at  this  period  was  esteemed  a 
steady  republican.  Pichegru  believed  him  to  be  such  when  he  dissuaded  the 
Royalists  from  any  attempt  to  gain  over  the  General  of  Italy;  and  as  he  had 
known  him  at  school  at  Brienne,  declared  him  of  too  stubborn  a  character  to 
afiTord  the  least  hope  of  success.  Augereau  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  mis- 
took his  man  so  much,  that  when  Madame  de  Stael  asked  whether  Buonaparte 
was  not  inclined  to  make  himself  King  of  Lombardy,  he  replied  with  great 
simplicity,  *^'  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  too  elevated  a  character,"  Perhaps 
Buonaparte  himself  felt  the  same  for  a  moment,  when,  in  a  despatch  to  the 
Directory,  lip  requests  tlioir  leave  to  withdraw  from  the  active  service  of  the 
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Republic,  as  one  who  had  acquired  more  glory  than  was  consistent  witli  hap- 
piness. ^^  Calumny,"  he  said,  ^^  may  torment  herself  in  vain  with  ascribing  to 
me  treacherous  designs.  My  civil,  like  my  military  career,  shall  be  conforming 
to  republican  principles."* 

The  public  papers  also,  those  we  mean  on  the  side  of  the  Director}',  fell  into 
a  sort  of  rapture  on  the  classical  republican  feelings  by  whicli  Buonaparte  was 
actuated,  which  they  said  rendered  the  hope  of  his  return  a  pleasure  pure  and 
unmixed,  and  precluded  the  possibility  of  treachery  or  engrossing  ideas  on  his 
side.  "The  factious  of  every  class,"  they  said,  "cannot  have  an  enemy  more 
steady,  oi^the  government  a  friend  more  faithful,  than  he  who,  invested  with  the 
military  power  of  which  he  has  made  so  glorious  a  use,  sighs  only  to  resign  a 
situation  so  brilliant,  prefers  happiness  to  glory,  and  now  that  the  Republic  is 
graced  with  triumph  and  peace,  desires  for  liimself  only  a  simple  and  retired  life." 

But  though  such  were  the  ideas  then  entertained  of  Buonaparte's  truly  re- 
publican character,  framed,  doubtless,  on  the  model  of  Cincinnatus  in  his  clas- 
sical simplicity,  we  may  be  permitted  to  look  a  little  closer  into  the  ultimate 
views  of  him,  who  was  admitted  by  his  enemies  and  friends,  avouched  by  him- 
self, and  sanctioned  by  the  journals,  as  a  pure  and  disinterested  republican;  and 
we  think  the  following  changes  may  be  traced. 

Whether  Buonaparte  was  ever  at  heart  a  real  Jacobin  even  for  the  moment, 
may  be  greatly  doubted,  whatever  mask  his  situation  obliged  him  to  wear.  Ho 
himself  always  repelled  the  charge  as  an  aspersion.  Ilis  engagement  in  the 
affair  of  the  Sections  probably  determined  his  opinions  as  Republican,  or  rather 
Thermidorien,  at  the  time,  as  became  him  by  whom  the  Republican  army  had 
been  led  and  commanded  on  that  day.  Besides,  at  the  head  of  an  army  zeal- 
ously republican,  even  his  power  over  their  minds  required  to  be  strengthened, 
for  some  time  at  least,  by  an  apparent  correspondence  in  political  sentiments 
betwixt  the  troops  and  the  general.  But  in  tlio  practical  doctrines  of  govern- 
ment which  he  recommended  to  the  Italian  Republics,  his  ideas  were  studiously 
moderate,  and  he  expressed  the  strongest  fear  of,  and  aversion  to,  revolutionary 
doctrines.  He  recommended  the  granting  equal  rights  and  equal  privileges  to 
the  nobles,  as  well  as  to  the  indignant  vassals  and  plebeians  who  had  risen 
against  them.  In  a  word,  he  advocated  a  free  set  of  institutions,  without  the 
intermediate  purgatory  of  a  revolution.  He  was  tlierefore,  at  this  period,  far 
from  being  a  Jacobin. 

But  though  Buonaparte's  wishes  were  thus  wisely  moderated  by  practical 
views,  he  was  not  the  less  likely  to  be  sensible  that  he  was  the  object  of  fear,  of 
hatred,  and  of  course  of  satire  and  misrepresentation,  to  that  side  of  the  op- 
posed parties  in  France  which  favoured  royalty.  Unhappily  for  himself,  he  waa 
peculiarly  accessible  to  every  wound  of  this  nature,  and,  anxiously  jealous  of 
his  fame,  suffered  as  much  under  the  puny  attacks  of  the  journalists,  as  a  noble 
steer  or  a  gallant  horse  does  amid  his  rich  pasture,  under  the  persecutions  of 
insects,  which,  in  comparison  to  himself,  are  not  only  impotent,  but  nearly  in- 
visible. In  several  letters  to  the  Directory,  he  exjiibits  feelings  of  this  nature 
which  would  have  been  more  gracefully  concealed,  >^nd  evinces  an  irritability 
against  the  opposition  prints,  which  we  think  likely  to  have  increased  the  zeal 
with  which  he  came  forward  on  the  RepubUcan  side  at  this  important  crisis. 

Another  circumstance,  which,  without  determining  Buonaparte's  conduct, 
may  have  operated  in  increasing  his  good  will  to  the  cause  which  he  embraced, 
was  his  having  obtained  the  clew  of  Pichcgru's  correspondence  with  the  House 
of  Bourbon.  To  have  concealed  this,  would  have  made  but  a  second-rate  merit 
with  the  exiled  family,  whose  first  thanks  must  have  been  due  to  the  partisan 
whom  he  protected.  Tiiis  was  no  part  for  Buonaparte  to  play ;  not  that  we 
have  a  right  to  say  he  would  have  accepted  the  chief  character  had  it  been 

/  •  Monilcur,  i797,No.  224. 
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ofiered  to  him,  but  his  ambition  could  never  have  stooped  to  any  inferior  place 
in  the  drama.  In  all  probability,  his  ideas  fluctuated  betwixt  the  example  of 
Cromwell  and  of  Washington — to  be  the  actual  liberator,  or  the  alnolute 
governor  of  his  country. 

His  particular  information  respecting  Pichegru's  secret  negotiations,  waa 
derived  from  an  incident  at  the  capture  of  Venice. 

When  the  degenerate  Venetians,  more  under  the  impulse  of  vague  terror 
than  from  any  distinct  plan,  adopted  in  haste  and  tumult  the  measure  of  totaUj 
surrendering  their  constitution  and  rights,  to  be  new-modelled  by  the  Frencli 
general  after  his  pleasure,  they  were  guilty  of  a  gross  and  aggravated  breach 
of  hospitality,  in  seizing  the  person  and  papers  of  the  Compte  d*£ntraig;uea»* 
agent,  or  envoy,  of  the  exiled  Bourbons,  who  was  then  residing  under  their 
protection.  The  envoy  himself,  as  Buonaparte  alleges,  was  not  pecaliarly 
faithful  to  his  trust ;  but,  besides  his  information,  his  portfolio  contained  many 
proofe  of  Pichegru's  correspondence  with  the  allied  generals,  and  with  the 
Bourbons,  which  placed  his  secret  absolutely  in  the  power  of  the  General  of 
Italy,  and  might  help  to  confirm  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  had  already 
meditated  to  adopt. 

Possessed  of  these  documents,  and  sure  that,  in  addressing  a  French  army  of 
the  day,  he  would  swim  with  the  tide  if  he  espoused  the  side  of  Republicanism, 
Buonaparte  harangued  his  troops  on  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bas- 
tile,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  awaken  their  ancient  democratic  enthusiasm. 
^^  Soldiers,  this  is  the  1 4th  July !  You  see  before  you  the  names  of  your  com- 
panions in  arms,  dead  in  the  field  of  honour  for  the  liberty  of  their  country. 
They  have  set  you  an  example,  that  you  owe  your  lives  to  thirty  millions  of 
Frenchmen,  and  to  the  national  name,  which  has  received  new  splendour  from 
your  victories.  Soldiers,  I  am  aware  you  are  deeply  affected  by  the  dangers 
which  threaten  the  country.  But  she  can  be  subjected  to  none  which  are  real. 
The  same  men  who  made  France  triumph  over  united  Europe,  still  live — Moun- 
tains separate  us  from  France,  but  you  would  traverse  them  with  the  speed  of 
eagles,  were  it  necessary,  to  maintain  the  constitution,  defend  liberty,  protect 
the  government  and  the  Republicans.  Soldiers,  the  government  watches  over 
the  laws  as  a  sacred  deposit  committed  to  them.  The  Royalists  shall  no  longer 
show  themselves  but  what  they  shall  cease  to  exist.  Be  without  uneasiness, 
and  let  us  swear  by  the  manes  of  those  heroes  who  have  died  by  our  sides  for 
liberty — let  us  swear,  too,  on  our  standards — War  to  the  enemies  of  th^Rcpub- 
lie,  and  to  the  Constitution  of  the  year  Three'!" 

It  is  needless  to  remark,  that,  under  the  British  constitution,  or  any  other 
existing  on  fixed  principles,  the  haranguing  an  armed  body  of  soldiers,  with  the 
purpose  of  inducing  them  to  interfere  by  force  in  any  constitutional  question, 
would  bo  in  one  point  of  view  mutiny,  in  another  high  treason. 

The  hint  so  distinctly  given  by  the  general,  was  immediately  adopted  by  the 
troops.  Deep  called  to  deep,  and  each  division  of  the  army,  whatever  its  de- 
nomination, poured  forth  its  menaces  of  military  force  and  compulsion  against 
the  opposition  party  iji  the  Councils,  who  held  opinions  different  from  those  of 
their  military  chief,  but  which  they  had,  at  least  hitherto,  only  expressed  and 
supported  by  those  means  of  resistance  which  the  constitution  placed  in  their 
power.  In  other  words,  the  soldiers^  idea  of  a  republic  was,  that  the  sword  was 
to  decide  the  constitutional  debates,  which  give  so  much  trouble  to  ministers  in 

*  This  gentleman  w«a  one  of  the  second  emigration,  who  leA  France  during  Robespicrre^i 
ascendency.  He  was  employed  as  a  political  agent  by  the  Court  of  Russia,  ai\er  the  anair  of 
Venice,,  which  proves  that  he  was  not  at  least  convicted  of  treachery  to  the  Bourbon  princes, 
in  July  1812,  he  was  assassinated  at  his  villa  at  Hackney,  near  London,  by  an  Italian  domestic, 
who,  having  murdered  both  the  Count  and  Countess,  shot  himself  through  the  head,  leaviiu"  no 
clew  to  discover  the  motive  of  bis  villainy.  It  was  remarked  that  the  villain  used  Count  crEn- 
traiguss*  own  pistols  and  daggei,  which,  ap|>rehentiT«  of  danger  as  a  political  intriguer,  he  had 
always  ready  prepared  in  his  aparUnent. 
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a  mixed  or  settled  goyemment.  The  Pretorian  bands,  the  Strelitzes,  tte  Jan^ 
iflsaries,  have  all  in  their  turn  entertained  this  primitive  and  simple  idea  of  re- 
forming^ abuses  in  a  state,  and  changing,  by  the  application  of  military  force,  an 
unpopular  dynasty,  or  an  obnoxious  ministry. 

It  was  not  by  distant  menaces  alone  that  Buonaparte  served  the  Directory  at 
this  important  crisis.  He  despatched  Augereau  to  Paris,  ostensibly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  the  standards  taken  at  Mantua,  but  in  reality  to  command 
the  armed  ibrce  which  the  majority  of  the  Directory  had  determined  to  employ 
against  their  dissentient  colleagues,  and  the  opponents  of  their  measures  in  the 
national  councils.  Augereau  was  a  blunt,  bold,  stupid  soldier,  a  devoted  Jaco- 
bin, whose  principles  were  sufficiently  well  known  to  warrant  his  standing  upon 
no  constitutional  delicacies.  But  in  case  the  Directory  failed,  Buonaparte  kept 
himself  in  readiness  to  march  instantly  to  Lyons  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand 
men.  There  rallying  the  Republicans,  and  all  who  were  attached  to  the  Revo- 
lution, he  would,  according  to  his.  own  well-chosen  expression,  like  Cesar,  have 
crossed  the  Rubicon  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party — and  ended,  doubtless, 
like  Cassar,  by  himself  usurping  the  supreme  command,  which  he  pretended  to 
'assert  in  behalf  of  the  people. 

But  Buonaparte's  presence  was  not  so  essentially  necessary  to  the  support 
of  the  Directory  as  he  might  have  expected,  or  as  he  perhaps  hoped.  They 
had  military  aid  nearer  at  hand.  Disregarding  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  declared  that  armed  troops  should  not  be  brought  within  a  cer- 
tain distance  of  the  Legislative  Bodies,  they  moved  towards  Paris  a  part  of 
General  Hoche's  army.  The  majority  of  the  Councils  becoming  alarmed, 
prepared  means  of  defence  by  summoning  the  National  Guards  to  arms.  ■  But 
Augereau  allowed  them  no  time.  He  marched  to  their  place  of  meeting,  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  armed  force.  The  guards  stationed  for  their  pro- 
tection, surprised  or  faithless,  oifered  no  resistance ;  and,  proceeding  as  men 
possessed  of  the  superior  strength,  the  Directory  treated  their  political  oppo- 
nents as  state  prisoners,  arrested  Barthelemy,  f  Carnot  having  fled  to  Geneva,) 
and  made  prisoners,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Assembly  and  elscw^here,  Willot,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  Pichegru,  President  of  that  of  the  Five  Hun- 
dred, and  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  deputies,  journalists,  and  other  public 
characters.  As  an  excuse  for  these  arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings,  the  Direc- 
tory made  public  the  intercepted  correspondence  of  Pichegru ;  altliough  few 
of  the  others  involved  in  the  same  accusation  were  in  the  secret  of  the  Royalist 
conspiracy.  Indeed,  though  all  who  desired  an  absolute  repose  from  the  revo- 
lutionary altercations  which  tore  tlie  country  to  pieces,  began  to  look  that  way, 
he  must  have  been  a  violent  partisan  of  royalty  indeed,  that  could  have  approved 
of  the  conduct  of  a  general,  who,  like  Pichegru,  commanding  an  army,  had 
made  it  his  business  to  sacrifice  his  troops  to  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  by  dis- 
appointing and  deranging  those  plans  whicli  it  was  his  duty  to  have  carried  into 
^ect. 

Few  would  at  first  believe  Pichegru's  breach  of  faith;  but  it  was  suddenly 
confirmed  by  a  proclamation  of  Moreau,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  had 
intercepted  a  baggage  waggon  belonging  to  the  Austrian  general  Klinglin,  and 
became  possessed  of  the  whole  secret  correspondence,  which,  nevertheless,  he 
had  never  mentioned,  until  it  came  out  by  tlie  seizure  of  the  Compte  D'En* 
traigues*  portfolio.  Then,  indeed,  fearing  perhaps  the  consequences  of  having 
been  so  long  silent,  Moreau  published  what  he  knew.  Regnier  had  observed 
the  same  suspicious  silence;  which  seems  to  infer,  that  if  these  generals  did 
not  precisely  favour  the  royal  cause,  they  were  not  disposed  te  be  active  in  de- 
tecting the  conspiracies  formed  in  its  behalf. 

The  Directory  made  a  tyrannical  use  of  the  power  which  they  obtained  by 
their  victory  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  as  this  epoch  was  called.  Th^y  spilt,  in- 
deed, no  blood,  but  otherwise  their  measures  against  the  defeated  party  were  of 
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the  most  illegal  and  oppressive  character.  A  law,  passed  in  the  heat  of  ani- 
mosity, condemned  two  directors,  fifty  deputies,  and  an  hundred  and  forty-eight 
individuals  of  diflbrent  classes  (most  of  whom  were  persons  of  some  character 
and  influence),  to  be  transported  to  the  scorching  and  unhealthy  deserts  of 
Guiana,  which,  to  many,  was  a  sentence  of  lingering  but  certain  death.  They 
were  barbarously  treated,  both  on  the  passage  to  that  dreadful  place,  and  after 
they  arrived  there.  It  was  a  singular  part  of  their  fatfe,  that  they  found  several 
of  the  fiercest  of  their  ancient  enemies,  the  Jacobins,  still  cursing  God  and  de- 
fying man,  in  the  same  land  of  wretchedness  and  exile. 

Besides  these  severities,  various  elections  were  arbitrarily  dissolved,  and  other 
strong  measures  of  public  safety,  as  they  were  called,  adopted,  to  render  the 
power  of  the  Directory  more  indisputable.  During  this  whole  revolution,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  population,  which  used  to  be  so  much  agitated  upon  like 
occasions,  remained  perfectly  quiet;  the  struggle  lay  exclusively  between  the 
middle  classes,  who  inclined  to  a  government  on  the  basis  of  royalty,  and  the 
Directory,  who,  without  having  any  very  tangible  class  of  political  principles, 
had  become  possessed  of  the  supreme  power,  desired  to  retain  it,  and  made 
their  point  good  by  the  assistance  of  the  military. 

Buonaparte  was  much  disappointed  at  the  result  of  the  1 8th  Fructidor,  chiefly 
because,  if  less  decisive,  it  would  have  added  more  to  his  consequence,  and 
have  given  him  an  opportunity  of  crossing,  as  he  termed  it,  the  Rubicon.  As 
it  was,  the  majority  of  the  Directors, — three  men  of  no  particular  talent,  undis- 
tinguished alike  by  birth,  by  services  to  their  country,  or  even  by  accidental 
popularity,  and  cast,  as  it  were  by  chance,  upon  supreme  power, — remained  by 
the  issue  of  the  struggle  still  the  masters  of  the  bold  and  ambitious  conqueror, 
who  probably  already  felt  his  own  vocation  to  be  for  command  rather  than  obe- 
dience. 

Napoleon  appears  by  his  Memoirs  to  have  regretted  the  violence  with  which 
the  victorious  Directors  prosecuted  their  personal  revenge,  which  involved  many 
for  whom  he  had  respect.  lie  declares  his  own  idea  of  punishment  would  have 
gone  no  farther  than  imprisoning  some  of  the  most  dangerous  conspirators,  and 
placing  others  under  the  watchful  superintendence  of  the  police.  He  must  have 
taken  some  painful  interest  in  the  fate  of  Carnot  in  particular,  whom  he  seems 
to  have  regarded  as  one  of  his  most  effective  patrons.*  Indeed,  it  is  said 
that  he  was  so  much  displeased  with  the  Directory  even  prior  to  the  18th 
Fructidor,  that  he  refused  to  remit  a  sum  of  money  with  which  he  had  promis- 
ed to  aid  them  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  that  event.  Barras'  secretary  was 
sent  to  task  him  with  this  contumacy;  which  he  did  so  unceremoniously,  that 
the  general,  unused  to  contradiction,  was  about  to  order  this  agent  to  be  shot; 
but,  on  consideration,  put  him  off  with  some  insignificant  reply. 

It  followed,  from  the  doubtful  terms  on  which  Buonaparte  stood  with  the  Di- 
rectory, that  they  must  have  viewed  his  return  to  Paris  with  some  apprehension, 
when  they  consid^^ed  the  impression  likely  to  be  made  on  any  capital,  but  espe- 
cially on  that  of  Paris,  by  the  appearance  there  of  one  who  seemed  to  be  the 
chosen  favourite  of  Fortune,  and  to  deserve  her  favours  by  the  use  which  he 
made  of  them.  The  mediocrity  of  such  men  as  Barras  never  gives  them  so 
much  embarrassment,  as  when,  being  raised  to  an  elevation  above  their  desert, 
they  find  themselves  placed  in  comparison  with  one  to  whom  nature  has  given 
the  talents  which  their  situation  requires  in  themselves.  The  higher  their  con- 
dition, their  demeanour  is  the  more  awkward;  for  the  factitious  advantages  which 
they  possess  cannot  raise  them  to  the  natural  dignity  of  character,  Unless  in  the 
sense  in  which  a  dwarf,  by  the  assistance  of  crutches,  may  be  said  to  be  as  tall 


*  In  Camot's  Memoirs,  the  merit  of  discovering  Buonaparte^s  talents  and  taking  care  of  bit 

Rroraotion,  is  attributed  to  Carnot,  rather  than  to  Barras.     However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
fapoleon  acknowlcKlged  great  obligations  to  Carnot,  and  protested  to  him  perpetual  gntitnd^.— 
See  Moniteur,  I'an  5,^No.  140. 
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as  a  giant.  The  Directory  bad  already  found  Buonaparte,  on  several  occamona, 
a  spirit  of  the  sort  which  would  n^t  be  commanded.  Undoubtedly  they  would 
have  been  wdl  pleased  had  it  been  possible  to  have  found  him  employment  at  a 
distance;  but  as  that  seemed  difficult,  they  were  obliged  to  look  round  for  the 
means  of  employing  him  at  home,  or  abide  the  tremendous  risk  of  his  finding 
occupation  for  himself. 

It  is  surprising  that  it  did  not  occur  to  the  Directory  to  make  at  least  the 
attempt  of  conciliatmg  Buonaparte,  by  providing  for  his  future  fortune  largely 
and  liberally,  at  the  ezpence  of  the  public.  He  deserved  that  attention  to  his 
private  afiairs,  for  be  had  himself  entirely  neglected  them.  While  he  drew  from 
the  dominions  which  he  conquered  or  overawed  in  Italy,  immense  sums  in  be- 
half of  the  French  nation,  which  he  applied  in  part  to  the  support  of  the  army, 
and  in  part  remitted  to  the  Directory,  he  kept  no  accounts,  nor  were  any  de- 
manded of  him ;  but  according  to  his  own  account,  he  transmitted  filly  roilbons 
of  francs  to  Paris,  and  had  not  remaining  of  his  own  funds,  when  he  returned 
from  Italy,  more  than  three  hundred  thousand. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  that,  to  raise  these  sums,  Buonaparte  had  pillaged  the 
old  states,  thus  selling  to  the  newly-formed  commonwealths  their  liberty  and 
equality  at  a  very  handsome  rate,  and  probably  leaving  them  in  very  httle  dan- 
ger of  corruption  firom  that  wealth  which  is  said  to  be  the  bane  of  repubhcan 
virtue.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  if  the  French, 
general  plundered  the  Italians  as  Cortez  did  the  Mexicans,  he  did  not  reserve 
any  considerable  share  of  the  spoil  for  his  own  use,  though  the  opportunity  was 
often  in  his  power. 

The  commissary  Salicetti,  his  countryman,  reecmimended  a  len  scrupulous 
line  of  conduct.  Soon  after  the  first  successes  in  Italy,  he  acquainted  Napoleon 
that  the  Chevalier  d'Este,  the  Duke  of  Modena*s  brother  and  envoy,  had  four 
millions  of  fiancs,  in  gold,  contained  in  four  chests,  prepared  for  his  acceptance. 
''  The  Directory  and  the  Legislative  Bodies  will  never,'*  he  said,  ^^  acknowledge 
your  services — your  circumstances  require  the  money,  and  the  Duke  will  gain 
a  protector." 

*'^  I  thank  you,"  said  Buonaparte ;  ^*  but  I  will  not  for  four  millions  place 
myself  in  the  power  of  the  Duke  of  Modena." 

The  Venetians,  in  the  last  agony  of  their  terrors,  offered  the  French  generid 
a  present  of  seven  millions,  which  was  refused  in  the  same  manner.  Austria 
also  had  made  her  proflfers ;  and  they  were  nothing  less  than  a  principality  in  the 
empire,  to  be  established  in  Napoleon's  favour,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants  at  least,  a  provision  which  would  have  put  him  out  of 
danger  of  suffering  by  the  proverbial  ingratitude  of  a  republic.  The  general 
transmitted  his  thimks  to  the  Emperor  for  this  proof  of  the  interest  which  be 
took  in  his  fortone,  but  added,  he  could  accept  of  no  wealth  or  preferment 
which  did  not  proceed  from  the  French  people,  and  that  he  should  be  always 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of  revenue  which  they  might  be  dtsposed  to  afford  him. 

But,  however  fi-ee  from  the  wish  to  obtain  wealth  by  any  indirect  means. 
Napoleon  appears  to  have  expected,  that  in  return  for  public  services  of  such 
unusual  magnitude,  some  provision  ought  to  have  been  made  for  him.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  procure  a  public  grant  of  the  domain  of  Chambord,  and  a 
large  hotel  in  Paris,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  national  gratitude  for  hkL 
brilliant  successes ;  but  the  Directory  Uiwarted  the  proposal. 

The  proposition  respecting  Chambord  was  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind. 
MaHbran.  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  made  a  motion  that 
Buonaparte  should  be  endowed  with  a  revenue,  at  the  public  charge,  of  fift^- 
tliousand  livres  annnally,  with  a  reversion  to  his  wife  of  one  half  of  that  <^um* 
It  may  be  supposed  that  this  motion  had  not  been  sufficiently  considered  an.f. 
preconcerted,  since  it  wa^  very  indifferently  received,  and  was  evaded  by  the 
swaggering  dcclaratron  of  a  member,  that  jnirh  glorioNs  deed*  could -not  be 

Vor.  T.  3  T> 
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fewtrded  by  gold.  So  that  the  Assembly  adopted  the  reasonaUe  principle^  tlicc 
because  the  debt  of  gratitude  was  too  great  to  be  paid  in  money,  therefore  he 
to  whom  it  was  due  wad  to  be  sufibred  to  r^nain  in  comparative  indigence — an 
economical  mode  of  calculation,  and  not  unlike  that  high-sounding  doctrine  af 
the  civil  law,  which  states^  that  a  free  man  being  seized  on,  and  forcibly  sold 
Sot  a  slave,  shall  obtain  no  damages  on  that  account,  because  the  liberty  of  a 
citizen  is  too  transcendently  valuable  to  be  put  td  estimation. 

Whatever  might  be  the  motives  of  the  Directory;  whether  they  hoped 
poverty  might  depress  Buonaparte's  ambition,  render  him  more  dqjeodant 
the  government,  and  oblige  him  to  remain  in  a  private  condition  for  want  cf 
means  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party;  or  whether  they  acted  with  ike 
indistinct  and  confused  motives  of  little  minds,  who  wish  to  injure  those  wfaom 
they  fear,  tlieir  conduct  was  alike  ungracious  and  impolitic.  They  oagbt  to 
have  calculated,  that  a  generous  mind  would  have  been  attached  by  benefits, 
and  that  a  selfish  one  might  have  been  deterred  from  more  doubtful  and  am- 
bitious projects,  by  a  prospect  of  sure  and  direct  advantage ;  but  that  Dsarked 
ill-will  and  distrust  must  in  every  case  render  him  dangerous,  who  bas  tha 
power  to  be  so. 

Their  plan,  instead  of  resting  on  an  attempt  to  conciliate  the  ambitious 
queror,  and  soothe  him  to  the  repose  of  a  tranquil  indulgence  of  independt 
and  ease,  seems  to  have  been  ihsx  of  devising  for  him  new  labours,  like  the 
wife  of  Eurystheus  for  the  juvenile  Hercules.  If  he  succeeded,  they  may  have 
privatdy  counted  upon  securing  the  advantages  for  themselves;  if  he  failed, 
they  were  rid  of  a  troublesome  rival  in  the  race  of  power  and  popularity.  It 
was  with  these  views  that  they  proposed  to  Napoleon  to  crown  his  military 
glories,  by  assuming  the  oommaad  of  the  preparations  made  fm  the  conqoest 
of  England. 
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View  of  the  respective  SUweHom  of  Great  Britain  and  France^  at  the  Period 
of  rfapoUon^s  return  from  Italy, — Negotiations  at  Lisle — Broken  off^  and 
■Lord  Mcdtnesbury  ordered  to  qidt  the  KepuhHc. — Army  of  England  decreed^ 
and  Buonaparte  named  to  the  Command — He  takes  up  his  Residence  in 
Paris — Description  of  his  personal  Character  and  Manners. — Madame  de 
Stael. — Public  Honours  paid  to  Napoleon. — Prqject  of  Intxision  terminated, 
and  the  real  Views  of  the  Directory  discaoered  to  he  the  Expedition  to  Egypt. 
— Armies  of  Italy  and  the  Rhine^  compared  and  contrasted. — NapdeosLS 
Views  and  Notions  in  heading  the  Egyptian  Expedition — those  if  the  Direc* 
tory  regarding  it — Its  actual  Impolicy. — Curious  Statement  regarding  Buo- 
naparte^  previous  to  Ids  Departure^  gvoen  by  Miot. — The  Armament  saHs 
from  Toulon^  on  10/A  3Iay  11 9S, -^Napoleon  occupies  Malta^  without  restst" 
ancsy  on  10th  June — Proceeds  on  his  course^  and^  escaping  the  British 
Squadron^  lands  at  Alexandria  on  the  29th. — Description  if  the  various 
Classes  of  Nations,  who  inhabit  Jpgyffl^: — 1.  The  Fellahs  and  Bedouins — 
2.  7%e  Cophts — %.*  The  Mamelukes. — Napoleon  issues  a  Proclamation  from 
Alexandria^  against  the  Mamdukes — Marches  against  them  on  the  bthJuly. 
— Mameluke  mode  of  fitting. — Discontent  and  disappointment  of  the  French 
Troops  and  their  Commanders — Arrive  at  Cairo. — Battle  of  the  Pyrasnids 
onllth  <f  July.,  in  which  the  Miiinclukes  were  completely  d^cated  and  dis- 
persed.— Cairo  surrenders. 

It  might  have  been  thought,  such  was  the  success  of  the  French  arms  on  the 
land,  and  of  the  British  upon  the  sea,  that  the  war  must  now  be  near  its  natural 
and  unavoidable  termination,  like  a  fire  when  there  no  longer  remain  any  com* 
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bustibles  to  be  devoured.  Whererer  water  could  bear  them^  the  British  vessels 
of  war  had  swept  the  seas  of  the  eoemy.  The  greater  part  of  the  foreign 
colonies  belonging  to  France  and  her  allies,  among  whom  she  now  numbered 
Holland  and  Spain,  were  in  the  possession  of  the  English,  nor  had  France  a 
chance  of  recovering  them.  On  the  contrary,  not  a  mi^ket  was  seen  pointed 
•against  France  on  the  continent ;  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  great  rival  nations, 
£gbting  with  different  weapons  and  ma  different  elements,  must  at  length  give 
up  a  contest,  in  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  come  to  a  decisive  struggle. 

An  attempt  accordingly  was  made,  by  the  negotiation  of  Lisle,  to  bring  to  a 
period  the  war,  which  appeared  now  to  subsist  entirely  without  an  object. 
Lord  Malmesbury,  on  that  occasion,  gave  in,  on  the  part  of  Britain,  an  offer  to 
surrender  all  the  conquests  she  had  made  from  France  and  her  allies ;  on  con* 
dition  of  the  cession  of  Trinidad,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  and  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Coc^n,  and  Ceylon,  on  the  part  of  Holland,  with  some  stipula- 
tions in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  adherents  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  French  commissioners,  in  reply,  declared,  that  tlieir  instructions  required 
that  the  English  should  make  a  complete  cession  of  their  conquests,  without 
any  equivalent  whatsoever;  and  they  insisted,  as  indispensable  preliminaries, 
that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  should  lay  aside  hb  titular  designation  of  King^ 
of  France— that  the  Toulon  fleet  should  be  restored — and  that  \he  English 
flhouki  renounce  their  right  to  certaki  mortgages  over  the  Netherlands,  for 
money  lent  to  the  Emperor.  Lord  Malmesbury,  of  course,  rejected  a  sweep* 
lag  set  of  propositions,  which  decided  every  question  against  England  even 
before  the  negotiation  commenced,  and  solicited  the  French  to  offer  some  mo- 
d^ed  form  of  treaty.  The  18th  Fructidor,  however,  had  in  the  interim  taken 
|)lace,  and  the  Republican  party,  being  in  possession  of  completo  authority, 
brok^  off  the  negotiation,  if  it  could  be  called  such,  abruptlyii  and  ordered  the 
Engnsh  ambassador  out  of  the  dominions  of  the  Republic  with  very  little  cere- 
mony. It  was  now  proclaimed  generally,  that  the  existence  of  the  English 
Carthage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French  Rome  was  altogether  inadmissi- 
-ble ;  that  England  must  be  subdued  once  more,  as  in  the  times  of  William  the 
<ik)nqueror;  and  the  hopes  of  a  complete  and  final  victory  over  their  natural 
rival  and  enemy,  as  the  two  nations  are  but  overapt  to  esteem  each  other,  pre- 
sented so  flattering  a  prospect,  that  there  was  scarce  a  party  in  France,  not  even 
umongst  the  RoysJists,  which  did  not  enter  on  what  wos  expected  to  prove  the 
decisive  contest,  with  the  revival  of  all  those  feelings  of  bitter  animosity  that 
had  distinguished  past  ages. 

Toward  the  end  of  October  1797,  the  Director}'  announced  that  there  should 
be  instantly  assembled  on  the  ^ores  of  the  ocean  an  army,  to  be  called  the 
Army  of  England,  and  that  the  Citizen- General  Buonaparte  was  named  to  the 
command.  The  intelligence  was  received  in  every  part  of  France  with  all  the 
triumph  which  attends  the  anticipation  of  certain  victory.  The  address  of  the 
Directory  numbered  aU  the  conquests  which  Francis  had  won,  and  the  efforts 
she  had  made,  and  prepared  the  French  nation  to  expect  the  fruit  of  so  many 
victories  and  sacrifices  when  they  had  punished  England  fur  tier  perfidy  and 
maritime  tyranny.  ^^  It  is  at  London  where  the  misfortunes  of  all  Europe  are 
forged  and  manufiictured — It  in  m  Lcmdon  that  they  must  be  terminated/'  In 
a  solemn  meeting  held  by  the  Directory,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  treaty 
of  peace  witli  Austria,  which  was  presented  to  them  by  Berthier  and  Moug^  on 
the  part  of  Buonaparte,  the  latter,  who  had  been  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
pillaging  Italy  of  her  pictures  and  statues,  and  who  looked,  doubtless,  to  a  new 
htrvest  of  rarities  in  England,  accepted,  on  the  part  of  tlie  army  and  general, 
the  task  imposed  by  the  French  rulers.  ^'^  The  govermaent  of  England  and  the 
French  Repulrfic  cannot  both  continue  to  exist — you  have  given  the  wonl  which 
sfaaU  &11 — already  our  victorious  troops  brandish  their  arms,  and  Scipio  is  at 
their  head." 
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While  thia  farce,  for  such  it  proved,  was  acting  in  Paris,  the  Chief  of  the 
intended  enterprise  arrived  there,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  same  nKxiesI 
house  which  he  had  occupied  before  becoming  the  conqueror  of  palaces.  The 
community  of  Paris,  with  much  elegance,  paid  their  successful  general  the  cckd- 
pliment  of  changing  the  name  of  the  street  from  Rue  Chantercine  to  Rue  des 
Victoires. 

In  a  metropohs  where  all  is  welcome  that  can  vary  t)ie  tedium  of  ordinary 
Ufe,  the  arrival  of  any  remarkable  person  is  a  species  of  holiday;  but  suck  an 
eminent  character  as  Buonaparte — the  ponqueror — the  sage — ^tbe  poliUcian — 
the  undaunted  braver  of  every  difficulty — the  invincible  victor  in  every  battle — 
who  had  carried  the  banners  oi  the  Republic  from  Genoa  till  their  approach 
scared  the  Pontiff  in  Rome,  and  the  Emperor  in  Vienna,  was  no  everyday  won- 
der.    His  youth,  too,  added  to  the  marvel,  and  still  more  the  claim  of  general 
auperiority  over  the  society  in  which  he  mingled,  though  counting  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons  in  France ;  a  superiority  cloaking  itself  with  a  species  of 
reserve,  which  inferred,  ^^  You  may  look  upon  me,  but  yon  cannot  penetrate  or 
see  through  me."     Napoleon's  general  manner  in  society,  during  this  part  of 
his  life,  has  been  described  by  an  observer  of  first-rate  power ;  according  to 
whom,  he  was  one  for  whom  the  admiration  which  could  not  be  refused  to  him, 
was  always  mingled  with  a  portion  of  fear.     He  was  different  in  bis  manner 
from  other  men,  and  neither  pleased  nor  angry,  kind  nor  severe,  after  the  com- 
mon ikshion  of  humanity.     He  appeared  to  Uve  for  the  execution  of  his  own 
plans,  and  to  consider  others  only  in  so  far  as  they  were  connected  with,  and 
could  advance  or  oppose  them.     He  estimated  his  fellbw-mortals  no  otherwise 
than  as  they  could  be  usdul  to  his  views ;  and,  with  a  precision  of  intelligence 
which  seemed  intuitive  from  its  rapidity,  he  penetrated  the  sentiments  of  those 
whom  it  was  worth  his  while  to  study.     Buonaparte  did  not  then  posseas  the 
ordinary  tone  of  light  conversation  in  society;  probably  his  mind  was  too  much 
biirthened  or  too  proud  to  stoop  to  ad<^t  that  mode  of  pleasing,  and  there  was 
a  stiffness  and  reserve  of  manner,  which  was  perhaps  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  people  at  a  distance.     His  look  had  the  same  character.    When  be 
thought  himself  closely  observed,  he  had  the  power  of  discharging  from  his 
countenance  all  expression,  save  that  of  a  vague  and  indefinite  smile,  and  pre- 
senting to  the  curious  investigator  the  fixed  eyes  and  rigid  features  of  a  bust 
of  marble. 

When  he  talked  with  the  purpose  of  pleasing,  Buonaparte  oflen  told  anec- 
dotes of  his  life  in  a  very  pleasing  manner ;  when  silent,  he  had  something  dis- 
dainful in  the  expression  of  his  face ;  when  disposed  to  be  quite  at  ease,  he 
was,  in  Madame  de  Stael's  opinion,  rather  vulgar.  His  natural  tone  of  feeling 
seemed  to  be  a  sense  of  internal  superiority,  and  of  secret  contempt  for  the 
world  in  which  he  lived,  ihe  men  with  whom  he  acted,  and  even  the  very  objects 
which  he  pursued.  His  character  and  manners  were  upon  tJie  whole  strongly 
calculated  to  attract  ihe  attention  of  the  French  nation,  and  to  excite  a  per- 
petual interest  even  from  the  very  mystery  which  attached  to  him,  as  well  as 
from  the  splendour  of  his  triumplis.  The  supreme  power  was  residing  in  the 
Luxembourg  ostensibly;  but  Paris  was  aware,  that  the  means  which  had  raised, 
and  which  must  support  and  extend  that  i>ower,  w^re  to  be  found  in  the  humble 
mansion  of  the  newly-christened  Rue  des  Victoires. 

Some  of  these  features  are  perhaps  harshly  designed,  as  beiug  drawn  recatr 
iihus  odUa,  The  chsagreement  between  Buonaparte  and  Madame  de  Stad, 
from  whom  we  have  chiefly  described  them,  is  well  known.  It  originated  about 
this  time,  when,  as  a  first-rate  woman  of  talent,  she  was  naturally  desirous  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  ^'Ictor  of  Victors.  They  appear  to  have  misunderstood 
each  other ;  for  the  lady*  who  oii&rht  certainly  to  know  best,  has  informed  ns^ 
"that  far  from  <eeii,»<T  hf^j  fcnr  of*  Ii«k  .laparte  removed  by  repeated  mectinjgfs,  it 
5eemed  to  increase,  and  Jiis  host  exertions  to  please  coidd  not  overcome  her 
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invincible  aversion  fbrwbut  she  found  in  his  character."  His  ii'onical  contempt 
of  excellence  of  every  kind^  operated  like  the  sword  in  romance,  which  froze 
while  it  wounded.  •  Buonaparte  seems  never  to  have  suspected  the  secret  and 
mysterious  terror  with  which  he  impressed  the  ingenious  author  of  Corinne ;  on 
the  contrary,  Las  Casas  tells  us  that  she  combined  all  her  efforts^  and  aU  her 
means,  to  make  an  impression  on  the  general.  She  wrote  to  him  when  distant, 
and,  as  the  Count  ungailantly  expresses  it,  tormented  him  when  present.  In 
truth,  to  use  an  establishjcd  French  phrase,  they  stood  in  a  h\se  position  with 
respect  to  each  other.  Madame  de  Stael  mi|^t  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  resist  her  wit  and  h^r  talent,  when  exerted  with  the  pur* 
pose  of  pleasing ;  but  Buonaparte  was  disposed  to  repel,  rather  than  encourage 
the  advances  of  one  whose  views  were  so  shrewd,  and  her  observation  so 
keen,  while  her  sex  permitted  her  to  push  her  inquiries  farther  than  one  man 
might  have  dared  to  do  in  conversing  with  another.  She  certainly  did  desire 
to  look  into  him  ^^  with  considerate  eyes,"  and  on  one  occasion  put  his  abihtiet 
to  the  proof,  by  asking  him  rather  abruptly,  in  the  middle  of  a  briDiant  party  at 
Talleyrand's,  ^^  Whom  he  esteemed  the  greatest  woman  in  the  world,  alite  or 
dead  ?" — ^^  Her,  madam,  that  has  borne  Uie  most  children,"  answered  Buona- 
parte, with  much  appearance  of  simplicity.  Disconcerted  by  the  reply,  she 
observed,  that  he  was  reported  not  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  the  fiiir  sex.  ^'  I 
am  very  fond  of  my  wife,  madam,"  he  replied,  with  one  of  those  brief  and  yet 
piquant  observations,  which  adjourned  a  debate  as  promptly  as  one  of. his 
characteristic  manceuvres  would  have  ended  a  battle.  Ftom  this  period  there 
was  enmity  between  Buonaparte  and  Madame  de  Stael ;  and  at  diferent  times 
he  treated  her  with  a  harshness  which  had  some  appearance  of  actual  personal 
dislike,  though  perhaps  rather  directed  against  the  female  politician  tiian  the 
woman  of  literature  After  his  fall,  Madame  de  Stael  relented  in  her  resent- 
ment to  him ;  and  we  remember  her,  during  the  campaign  of  1814,  presaging 
in  society  how  the  walls  of  Troyes  were  to  see  a  second  invasion  and  ddeat 
of  the  Huns,  as  had  taken  place  in  the  dayv  of  Attalia,  while  the  French  Em- 
peror was  to  enact  the  second  Theodorick. 

In  the  meantime,  while  popular  feeling  and  the  approbation  of  distinguished 
genius  were  thus  seeking  to  pay  court  to  the  youthful  conqueror,  the  Directory 
found  themselves  obliged  to  render  to  him  that  semblance  of  homage  which 
could  not  have  been  withheld  without  giving  much  offence  to  general  opinion, 
and  injuring  those  who  omitted  to  pay  it,  much  more  than  him  who  was  entitled 
by  the  unanimous  voice  to  receive  it.  On  the  10th  of  December,  the  Directory 
received  Buonaparte  in  public,  with  honours  which  the  Republican  government 
had  not  yet  conferred  on  any  subject,  and  which  must  have  seemed  incongruoua 
to  those  who  had  any  recollection  of  the  liberty  and  equality,  once  so  emphat- 
ically pronounced  to  be  the  talisman  of  French  prosperity.  The  ceremony  took 
place  in  the  great  court  of  the  Luxembourg  palace,  where  the  Directory,  sur- 
rounded by  aS  that  was  ofEcially  important  or  distinguished  by  talent)  received 
from  Buonaparte's  hand  the  confirmed  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  The  delivery 
of  this  document  was  accompanied  by  a  speech  from  Buonaparte,  in  which  he 
told  tlie  Directory,  that,  in  order  to  establish  a  constitution  founded  on  reason^ 
it  was  necessary  that  eighteen  centuries  of  prejudices  should  be  conquered — 
^^  The  constitution  of  the  year  thhee,  and  you,  have  triumphed  over  all  tbes* 
obstacles.'*  The  triumph  lasted  exactly  until  the  year  bight,  when  the  orator 
himself  overthrew  the  constitution,  destroyed  the  power  of  the  rulers  who  had 
overcome  the  prejudices  of  eighteen  centuries,  and  reigned  in  their  stead. 

The  French,  who  had  banned  rehgion  front  their  thoughts,  and  fram  their 
system  of  domestic  policy,  yet  usually  preserved  some  perverted  ceremony  con- 
nected with  it,  on  public  solemnities.  I'liey  had  disused  the  exercises  of  devo- 
tion, and  expressly  disowned  the  existence  of  an  object  of  worship;  yet  they 
could  not  do  without  altars:,  anj  hymiis,  and  rite?,  dj  ou  buch  occasions  as  the 
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praent.  The  General,  condticted  by  Barras,  the  Pr«9ident  of  the  HmcUxj^ 
approached  an  erection,  termed  the  Altar  of  the  Countrj,  where  they  went 
through  ?arioi]8  appropriate  ceremonies,  and  at  length  dismissed  a  nameroas 
aisemblyt  much  edified  with  what  they  had  seen.  The  two  CooncUa,  or  Re- 
presentative Bodies,  also  gave  a  splendid  liAuiquet  in  honour  of  Buonapute. 
And  what  he  appeared  to  receive  wifth  more  particular  satis&ction  than  theao 
marlcs  of  distinction,  the  Institute  admitted  him  a  member  of  its  body  in  the 
room  of  his  friend  Gamot  (who  was  actually  a  fu^ve,  and  bdieved  at  the  time 
to  be  dead),  whSe  the  poet  Chenier  promulgated  his  praises,  and  foretold  fab 
future  triumphs,  and  his  approaching  conquest  of  England. 

There  b  nothing  less  philosophical  than  to  attach  ridieide  to  the  customs  of 
Mer  nations,  merely  becaqse  Uiey  difier  from  those  <tf  our  own;  yet  it  nmriEi 
the  difference  between  England  and  her  continental  naghbour,  that  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  never  thought  of  giving  a  dinner  to  Marlborough,  nor 
did  the  Ro]ral  Society  choose  hb  successor  in  the  path  of  victory  a  member  by 
acclamation;  althou^  the  British  nation  in  either  cade  acquitted  themselves  of 
the  debt  i^  gratitude  which  they  owed  their  illustrious  generate,  in  the  humbler 
and  more  vulgar  mode  of  conftrring  on  both  large  and  princely  domains. 

Meantime  the  threat  of  invasion  was  maintaLied  with  unabated  eamestneas. 
But  it  made  no  impression  on  the  British,  or  rather  it  stimulated  men  of  afl 
ranks  to  bury  temporary  and  party  dissensions  about  politics,  and  bend  them- 
selves, with  the  whole  energy  of  their  national  character,  to  confront  and  resist 
the  preparations  made  against  them.  Their  determination  was  animated  by  re> 
edlections  of  their  own  traditional  gallantry,  which  had  so  often  infficted  die 
deepest  wounds  upon  France,  and  was  not  now  likely  to  give  up  to  anjrthinif 
short  of  the  roost  dire  necessity.  The  benefits  were  then  seen  of  a  fi«e  con^ 
stitution,  which  permits  the  venom  of  party-spirit  to  evaporate  in  open  debate 
Those  who  had  differed  on  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  were  unanimous  in 
that  of  national  defence,  and  resistance  to  the  common  enemy;  and  thoee  who 
appeared  in  the  vulgar  eye  engaged  in  unappeasable  contention,  were  the  most 
eager  to  unite  themselves  together  for  these  purposes,  as  men  employed  in  fenc> 
mg  would  throw  down  the  foib^and  draw  their  united  ewords,  if  disturbed  by 
the  approach  of  robbers. 

Buonaparte  in  the  meanwhile  made  a  complete  survey  of  the  coast  of  the 
BritiBh  channel,  pausing  at  each  remarkable  point,  and  making  thoee  re- 
marks and  calculations  which  induced  hhn  to  adopt  at  an  ailer  period  the 
renewal  of  the  project  for  a  descent  upon  England.  The  result  of  hb  ob* 
servatioas  decided  hb  opinion,  that  in  the  present  case  the  undertaking  ought 
to  be  abandoned.  The  immense  preparations  and  violent  threats  of  invasion 
were  carried  into  no  more  serious  effect  than  the  Itoding  of  about  twelve  or 
^Kmrleen  hunared  Frenchmen,  under  a  General  I'ate,  at  Fishguard,  in  South 
Wales.  They  were  without  artillery,  and  behaved  rather  like  men  whom  a 
ahipwreck  had  cast  on  a  hostile  shore,  than  like  an  invading  enemy,  as  they 
jrave  themselves  op  as  prisoners  without  even  a  show  of  defence  to  Lord  Caw- 
dor, who  had  marched  against  them  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  the  W^sh  mihtia, 
hastily  drawn  together  on  the  alarm.  The  measure  was  probably  only  to  be 
considered  as  experimental,  and  as  such  must  have  been  regarded  as  an  entire 
fiulure. 

The  demonstrations  of  invasion,  however,  were  ostensibly  continued,  and 
everything  seemed  arranged  on  either  side  for  a  desperate  collbion  betwixt  th# 
two  most  powerful  nations  in  Europe.  But  the  proceedings  of  pohtieians  re- 
semble those  of  the  Indbn  traders  called  Banians,  wiio  seem  engaged  in  talkbg 
about  ordinaty  and  trifling  affairs,  while,  with  their  hands  concealed  beneath /i 
shawl  that  b  spread  between  them,  they  are  secretly  debating  and  adjusting,  by 
signs,  bargains  of  the  utmost  importance.  While  all  France  and  England  had 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  fle^s  and  armies  destined  against  the  latter  country,  the 
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Directory  aod  their  general  had  no  intention  of  using  tfaeee  preparations,  except 
u  a  blind  to  cover  their  real  object,  which  was  the  celebrated  expedition  to 
Egypt 

While  yet  in  Italy,  Buonaparte  had  suggested  to  the  Directory  (13th  Septem^ 
ber  1 797)  the  advantage  which  might  be  derived  firom  seizing  upon  Malta^  which 
he  represented  as  an  easy  prize.  The  knights,  he  said,  were  odious  to  the  Mal- 
tese inhabitaiils^  and  were  ahnost  starving ;  to  augment  which  state  of  distress, 
and  increase  that  incapacity  of  defence,  he  had  a&eady  confiscated  their  Italian 
property.  He  then  proceeded  to  intimate,  that  being  possessed  of  Corfu  an^ 
Malta,  it  was  natural  lo  take  possession  of  Egypt.  Twenty-five  thousand  men, 
with  eight  or  ten  ships  of  the  line,  wovdd  be  sufficient  for  the  expedition,  which 
he  suggested  might  depart  from  the  coasts  of  Italy. 

TaBeyrand,  then  minister  for  Ibreign  afiairs,  (in  his  answer  of  23d  Septem** 
ber,)  saw  the  utmost  advantage  in  the  design  upon  Egypt,  which,  as  a  colony, 
would  attract  the  commerce  of  India  to  Europe,  in  preference  to  the  circuitous 
route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  correspondenoe  proves  that  even  be- 
Ibre  Buonaparte  left  Italy,  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Egyptian  ezpedi^ 
tion,  though  probably  only  as  one  of  the  vast  and  vague  schemes  of  amlMtiun 
which  success  in  so  many  perilous  enterprises  had  tended  to  foster.  There  was 
something  of  wild  grandeur  in  the  idea,  calculated  to  please  an  ambitious  imar 
g[inatioo.  He  was  to  be  placed  iar  beyond  the  reach  of  any  command  superior 
to  his  own,  and  left  at  his  own  discretion  to  the  extending  conquests,  and  per- 
haps foonding  an  empire,  in  a  country  long  considered  as  the  cradle  of  know- 
ledge, andcdebrated  in  sacred  and  profime  history  as  having  been  the  scene  of 
ancient  events  and  distant  revohitiona,  which,  through  the  remoteness  of  ages, 
possess  a  gloomy  and  mysterious  eflect  on  the  fancy.  The  first  specimens  of 
early  ait  alao  were  to  be  found  among  the  gigantic  ruins  of  Egypt,  and  its  time- 
defying  monuments  of  antiquity.  This  had  its  efieot  upon  Buonaparte,  who 
•fEscV&d  so  particularly  the  species  of  fiune  which  attaches  to  the  protector  and 
extender  of  science,  philosophy,  and  the  fme  arts.  On  tlus  subject  he  had  a 
ready  and  willing  counsellor  at  hand.  Mong^,  the  anist  and  virtuoso,  was 
Buonaparte's  coi^ant  on  this  occasion,  and  there  is  no  doubt  encouraged  him 
to  an  undertaking  which  promised  a  rich  harvest  to  the  antiquarian^  among  \3m 
luins  of  temples  and  palaces,  hitherto  impeifiactly  examined. 

But  although  the  subject  was  meotiondl  betwixt  the  IKrectory  «nd  their 
ministers  and  Buonaparte,  yet  before  adopting  the  course  which  the  projed 
opened,  the  genial  was  probably  determined  to  see  the  issue  of  the  revolutios 
of  the  18th  FrudUdor;  doubting,  not  unreasonably,  whether  tlie  conquerors  ia 
that  struggle  could  so  far  avail  themselves  of  the  victory  which  they  had  ob- 
tained over  the  majority  of  the  National  Representatives,  as  to  consofidate  and 
estabUsh  on  a  firm  foundation  their  own  authority.  He  knew  the  Directory 
themselves  were  popular  with  none.  The  numerous  party,  who  were  now  in- 
clined to  a  monarchical  government,  regarded  them  with  horror.  The  army, 
though  supporting  them  rather  than  coalesce  with  the  Royalists,  deqpised  and 
dishked  them;  the  violent  Republicans  remembered  their  active  share  in  Robes- 
pierre^s  downfiiQ,  and  the  condemnations  which  followed  the  detected  conspir- 
acy of  BaUeuf;  and  were  in  no  redpect  better  disposed  to  their  domination. 
Thus  despised  by  the  army,  dreaded  by  the  Royalists,  and  detested  by  the  Re- 
publicans, the  Directorial  government  appeared  to  remain  standing,  only  because 
the  factions  to  whom  it  was  unacceptable  were  afitdd  of  each  other's  attaining 
a  superiority  in  the  struggle,  whicli  must  attend  its  downfall. 

This  crisis  of  public  affairs  was  a  tempting  opportunity  for  such  a  character 
as  Buonaparte,  whoso  almo«t  incredible  succeases,  unvaried  by  a  single  reverse 
which  deserved  that  name,  naturally  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  and  indeed 
of  the  nadoii  at  large,  upon  him,  as  upon  one  who  seemed  destined  to  play  t^ 
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ttost  distinguished  part  in  any  of  those  new  changes,  which  the  mutahle  state  a. 
the  French  government  seemed  rapidly  preparing. 

The  people,  naturally  partial  to  a  victor,  followed  him  everywhere  with 
mations,  and  his  soldiers,  in  thdr  camp-songs,  spoke  of  puUing  the 
out  of  the  seat  of  government,  and  installing  their  victorious  general.  Cvcn 
already,  for  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  tfas 
French,  losing  their  recent  habits  of  thinking  and  speaking  of  the  nation  as  a 
body,  began  to  interest  themselves  in  Napoleon  as  an  individual ;  and  that  ex- 
clusive esteem  of  his  person  had  already  taken  root  in  tlie  pubhc  mind,  wbicii 
afterwards  formed  the  foundation  of  his  throne. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  promising  appearances.  Napoleon,  cautious  as  well  a^ 
enterprising,  saw  that  the  time  was  not  arrived  when  he  could,  witliout  great 
risk,  i^ttempt  to  possess  himself  of  ttie  supreme  government  in  France.  Tlie 
soldiers  of  Italy  were  indeed  at  his  devotion,  but  there  was  another  srreat  and 
rival  army  belonging  to  the  Republic,  that  of  tlie  Rhine,  which  had  never  been 
under  his  command,  never  had  partaken  his  triumphs,  and  which  naturalhr 
looked  rather  to  Moreau  than  to  Buonaparte  as  their  general  and  hero. 

Madame  de  Stael  describes  the  soldiers  fix>m  these  two  armies,  as  resembling 
each  other  in  nothing  save  the  valour  which  was  common  to  both.  I'he  troi^u 
of  the  Rhine,  returning  from  hard-fought  fields,  which,  if  followed  by  victory, 
had  afforded  but  httle  plunder,  exhibited  still  the  severe  simplicity  which  laA 
been  affected  under  the  republican  model ;  whereas  the  army  of  Italy  haa 
reaped  richer  spoils  than  barren  laurels  alone,  and  made  a  display  of  wealth 
and  enjoyment  which  showed  they  had  not  neglected  their  own  interest  wliile 
advancing  the  banners  of  France. 

It  was  not  likely,  while  such  an  army  as  that  of  the  Rhine  existed,  opposed 
by  rivalry  and  the  jealousy  of  fame  to  the  troops  of  Buonaparte,  tliat  the  latter 
should  have  succeeded  in  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs.     Besides,  the 
forces  on  which  he  could  depend  were  distant.     Fortune  had  not  afforded  him 
the  necessary  pretext  for  crossing,  as  he  termed  it,  the  Rubicon,  and  bringing 
twenty  thousand  men  to  Lyons.     Moreau,  Jourdan,  Kleber,  had  all  high  repu< 
tations,  scarce  inferior  to  his  own ;  and  the  troops  who  had  served  under  them 
were  disposed  to  elevate  them  even  to  an  equality  with  the  Conqueror  of  Italy. 
Buonaparte  also  knew  that  his  popularity,  though  great,  was  not  universal.   Ue 
was  disliked  by  the  middle  classes,  fironi  recollection  of  his  commanding  during 
the  affair  of  the  Sections  of  Paris ;  and  many  of  the  Republicans  exclaimed 
against  him  for  his  surrendering  Venice  to  the  Austrians.     In  a  word,  he  was 
too  much  elbowed  and  incommoded  by  others  to  permit  his  taking  with  full 
vigour  the  perOous  spring  necessary  to  place  him  in  the  seat  of  supreme  au- 
thority, though  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  would  fain  have  persuaded 
him  to  venture  on  a  course  so  daring.     To  such  counsellors  he  answered,  that 
''"'the  JruU  wcLs  not  ripe^^"^ — a  hint  which  implied  that  appetite  was  not  wanting, 
though  prudence  forbade  the  banquet. 

Laying  aside,  therefore,  the  character  of  General  of  tlie  Army  of  England, 
and  adjourning  to  a  future  day  the  conquest  of  that  hostile  island ;  silencing  at 
the  same  time  the  internal  wishes  and  the  exterior  temptations  which  urged 
him  to  sieze  the  supreme  power,  which  seemed  escaping  fi-om  those  who  hdd 
it.  Napoleon  turned  hb  eyes  and  thoughts  eastward,  and  meditated  in  the  distant 
countries  of  the  rising  sun,  a  scene  worthy  his  talents,  his  military  skill,  and  his 
ambition. 

The  Directory,  on  the  other  hand,  eager  to  rid  themselves  of  his  perilous 
vicinity,  hastened  to  accomplish  the  means  of  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  upon 
a  scale  far  more  formidable  than  any  which  had  yet  sailed  firom  modern  Europe, 
for  the  invasion  and  subjection  a^  distant  and  peaceful  realms. 

It  wa»  soon  whii»pered  abroad  that  the  invasion  of  England  was  to  be  post- 
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poned)  until  the  Conqueror  of  lulyn  having  atuined  a  great  and  national  object, 
by  the  auccesa  of  a  secret  expedition  fitted  out  on  a  scale  of  stupendous  insg- 
oitude^  should  be  at  leisure  to  resume  the  conquest  of  Britain. 

But  Buonaparte  did  not  limit  his  views  to  those  of  armed  conquest;  ho 
meant  that  these  should  be  softened  by  mingling  with  them  schemes  of  a  literary 
and  scientific  character,  as  if  he  had  desired,  as  some  one  said,  that  Minerva 
should  march  at  the  head  of  his  expedition,  holding  in  one  hand  her  dreadful 
lance,  and  with  the  other  introducing  the  sciences  and  the  musts.  The  various 
treasures  of  art  which  had  been  transferred  to  the  capital  by  the  influence  of  his 
arms,  gave  the  general  of  the  Italian  army  a  right  to  such  distinctions  as  the 
French  men  of  literature  could  confbr ;  and  he  was  himself  possessed  of  deep 
scientific  knowledge  as  a  mathematician.  Ho  became  apparently  much  at- 
tached to  learned  pursuits,  and  wore  the  uniform  of  the  Institute  on  all  occasions 
when  he  was  out  of  military  costume  This  affectation  of  uniting  the  en- 
couragement of  letters  and  science  With  his  military  tactics,  led  to  a  new  and 
peculiar  branch  of  the  intended  expedition. 

The  public  observed  with  astonishment  a  detachment  of  no  less  than  one 
hundred  men,  who  had  cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences,  or,  to  use  the  French 
phrase,  savants^  selected  for  the  purpose  of  joining  this  mysterious  expedition, 
of  which  the  object  still  remained  a  secret ;  while  all  classes  of  people  asked 
each  other  what  new  quarter  of  the  world  France  had  determined  to  colonise, 
aince  she  seemed  preparing  at  once  to  subdue  it  by  her  arms,  and  to  enrich  it 
with  the  treasures  of  her  science  and  literature.  This  singular  department  of 
the  expedition,  the  first  of  tlie  kind  which  ever  accompanied  an  invading  army, 
was  liberally  supplied  with  books,  philosophical  instruments,  and  all  means  of 
prosecuting  the  several  departments  of  knowledge* 

Buonaparte  did  not,  however,  trust  to  the  superiority  of  science  to  ensure 
the  conquest  of  Egypt.  He  was  fully  provided  with  more  effectual  means. 
The  land  forces  belonging  to  the  expedition  were  of  the  most  formidable  de- 
scription. Twenty-five  thousand  men,  chiefly  veterans  selected  from  his  own 
Itahan  anny,  had  in  their  list  of  generals  subordinate  to  Buonaparte  the  names 
of  Kleber,  Dessaix,  Berthier,  Regnier,  Murat,  Lanues,  A ndreossi,  Menou,  Bel- 
hard,  and  others  well  known  in  the  revolutionary  wars.  Four  hundred  transports 
were  assembled  for  the  conveyance  of  the  troops.  Thirteen  ships  of  the  line, 
and  four  frigates,  commanded  by  Admiral  Brueyes,  an  experienced  and  gallant 
officer,  formed  the  escort  of  the  expedilion ;  a  finer  and  more  formidable  one 
than  which  never  sailed  on  so  bold  an  adventure. 

We  have  already  touched  upon  tiie  secret  objects  of  this  armament  The 
Directory  were  desirous  to  be  rid  of  Buonaparte,  who  might  become  a  danger- 
ous competitor  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  French  government. 
Buonaparte,  on  his  side,  accepted  the  command,  because  it  opened  a  scene  of 
conquest  worthy  of  his  ambition.  A  separate  and  uncontrolled  command  over 
so  gallant  an  army  seemed  to  promise  him  the  conquest  and  the  sovereignty, 
not  of  Egypt  only,  but  of  Syria,  Turkey,  perhaps  Constantinople,  the  Queen  of 
the  East ;  and  he  himself  afterwards  more  than  hinted,  that  but  fi>r  controlling 
circumstances,  he  would  have  bent  his  whole  mind  to  the  establishment  of  an 
oriental  dynasty,  and  lefl  France  to  her  own  destinies.  When  a  subaltern 
ofiicer  of  artillery,  he  had  nourished  the  hope  of  being  King  of  Jerusalem.  In 
his  present  situation  of  dignity  and  strength,  the  sovereignty  of  an  Emperor  of 
the  universal  East,  or  of  a  Caliph  of  Egypt  at  the  least,  was  a  more  commen- 
surate object  of  ambition. 

The  private  motives  of  the  government  and  of  the  general  are  therefore  easily 
estimated.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  justify  the  Egyptian  expedition  upon  any 
views  of  sound  national  policy.  On  the  contrary,  the  object  to  be  gained  by  so 
much  risk,  and  at  the  same  time  by  an  act  of  aggression  upon  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
the  ancient  ally  c^  France,  to  whom  Egypt  belonged,  was  of  very  doubtfiil  utili^ 
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The  iimnenso  fertility  of  the  alluvial  proTinces  irrigated  by  the  Nfle,  no  doubt 
ders  their  sovereignty  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  the  Turldsh 
pi  re,  which,  from  the  oppressed  state  of  tlieir  agriculture  everywhere,  and 
the  rocky  and  barren  character  of  their  Grecian  provinces,  are  not  in  a 
to  supply  the  capital  with  grain,  did  they  not  draw  it  from  that  never-fiulin^ 
land.    But  France  herself,  fully  supplied  from  her  own  resources,  had  no  occa- 
sion to  send  her  best  general,  and  hazard  her  veteran  army,  for  the  purpoee  of 
seizing  a  distant  province,  merely  to  facilitate  her  means  of  feeding  her  popula- 
tion.    To  erect  that  large  country  into  a  French  colony,  would  have  required 
a  drain  of  population,  of  expense,  and  of  supplies  of  all  sorts,  which  France, 
just  recovering  from  the  convulsion  of  her  Revolution,  was  by  no  means  fit  to 
encounter.     The  clinute,  too,  is  insalubrious  to  strangers,  and  must  have 
a  constant  cause  of  loss,  until,  in  process  of  time,  the  colonists  had 
habituated  to  its  peculiarities.     It  is  fiirther  to  be  considered,  that  the  nnosl 
perfect  and  absolute  success  in  the  undertaking,  must  have  ended,  not  in  giving 
a  province  to  the  French  Republic,  but  a  separate  and  independent  kingdom  to 
her  victorious  and  ambitious  general.    Buonaparte  had  paid  but  slight  attention 
to  the  commands  of  the  Directory  when  in  Italy.   Had  he  realized  his  proposed 
conquests  in  the  east,  they  would  have  been  sent  over  the  Mediterranean  alto- 
gether in  vain. 

Lastly^  the  state  of  war  with^ngland  subjected  this  attempt  to  add  Egypt  to 
the  French  dominions,  to  the  risk  of  defeat,  either  by  the  naval  strength  of 
Britain  interposing  between  France  and  her  new  possessions,  or  by  her  land 
forces  from  India  and  Europe,  making  a  combined  attack  upon  the  French 
army  which  occupied  Egypt ;  both  which  events  actually  came  to  pass. 

It  is  true,  that,  so  far  from  dreading  the  English  forces  which  were  likely  to 
be  employed  against  them,  the  French  regarded  as  a  recommendation  to  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  that  it  was  to  be  the  first  step  to  the  destruction  of  the 
British  power  in  India;  and  Napoleon  continued  to  the  last  to  consider  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  as  the  forerunner  of  that  of  universal  Asia.  His  eye,  which, 
like  that  of  the^eagle,  saw  fiir  and  wide,  overlooking,  however,  obstacles  which 
distance  rendered  diminutive,  beheld  litde  more  necessary  than  the  toilsome 
marches  o^  a  few  weeks,  to  achieve  fhe  conquests  of  Alexander  the  (rreat.  He 
had  already  counted  the  steps  by  which  he  was  to  ascend  to  Oriental  monarchy, 
and  has  laid  before  the  world  a  singular  reverie  on  the  probabilities  of  success. 
^  If  Saint  John  d'Acre  had  yielded  to  the  French  arms,'^  said  he,  ^^  a  great 
revolution  would  have  been  accomplished  in  the  East;  the  general-in-chief  would 
have  founded  an  empire  there,  and  the  destinies  of  France  would  have  under- 
gone different  combinations  from  those  to  which  they  were  subjected." 

In  this  declaration  we  recognize  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Buonaparte^s  dis- 
position, which  refused  to  aUow  of  any  difficulties  or  dangers  save  those,  of 
which,  having  actually  happened,  the  existence  could  not  be  disputed.  The 
small  British  force  before  Acre  was  sufficient  to  destroy  his  whole  plans  of  con- 
quest; but  how  many  other  means  of  destruction  might  Providence  have  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose !  The  plague — the  desert — ^mutiny  among  his  sol- 
diers—courage and  enterprise,  inspired  by  favourable  circumstances  into  the 
tribes  by  whom  his  progress  was  opposed — the  computation  of  these,  and  other 
chances,  ouglit  to  have  taught  him  to  acknowledge,  that  he  had  not  been  dis- 
comfited by  the  only  hazard  which  could  have  disconcerted  his  enterprize;  but 
that,  had  such  been  the  will  of  God,  the  sands  of  Syria  mi^t  have  proved  as 
fatal  as  the  snows  of  Russia,  and  the  scimitars  of  the  Turks  as  the  lances  of  the 
Cossacks.  In  words,  a  march  from  Egypt  to  India  is  easily  described,  and  still 
mbre- easily  measured  off  with  compasses  upon  the  map  of  the  world.  But  in 
practice,  and  with  an  army  opposed  as  the  French  would  probably  have  been 
at  every  step,  if  it  had  been  only  from  motives  of  religious  antipathy,  when  the 
French  general  arrived  at  the  skirts  of  British  India,  with  forces  thus  diminiBb- 
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3d,  he  would  have  had  in  front  the  whole  British  army,  commanded  by  funerals 
accustomed  to  make  war  upon  a  scale  almost  as  Enlarged  as  he  himself  prac- 
tised, and  accustomed  to  victories  not  less  decisive. 

We  should  fall  into  the  same  error  which  we  censure,  did  we  anticipate  what 
might  have  been  the  result  of  such  a  meeting.  Even  while  we  claim  the  proba- 
bility of  advantage  for  the  army  most  numerous,  and  best  provided  with  guns 
and  stores,  we  allow  the  strife  must  have  been  dreadful  and  dubious.  But  if 
Napoleon  really  thought  he  had  only  to  show  himself  in  India,  to  ensure  the 
destruction  of  the  British  empire  tlicre,  he  had  not  calculated  the  opposing 
strength  with  the  caution  to  have  been  expected  from  so  great  a  general.  He 
has  been  represented,  indeed,  ds  boasting  of  the  additions  which  he  would  have 
made  to  his  army,  by  the  co-operation  of  natives  trained  after  the  French  dis- 
cipline. But  can  it  be  supposed  that  these  hasty  levies  could  be  brought  into 
such  complete  order  as  to  face  the  native  troops  of  British  India,  so  long  and 
80  justly  distinguished  for  approaching  Europeans  in  courage  and  discipline,  and 
excelling  them  perhaps  in  temperance  and  subordination  ? 

In  a  word,  the  Egyptian  expedition,  unless  considered  with  reference  to  the 
private  views  of  the  Directory,  and  of  their  general,  must  have  been  regarded 
firom  the  beginning,  as  promising  no  results  in  the  slightest  degree  worthy  of  the 
great  risk  incurred,  by  draining  France  of  tJie  flower  of  her  army. 

Meanwhile,  the  moment  of  departure  approaclied.  The  blockading  squadron, 
conunanded  by  Nelson,  was  blown  off  the  coast  by  a  gale  of  wind,  and  so  much 
damaged  that  they  were  obliged  to  run  down  to  Sardinia.  The  first  and  most 
obvious  obstacle  to  the  expedition  was  thus  removed.  The  various  squadrons 
fi'om  Genoa,  Civita  Vecchia,  and  Bastia,  set  sail  and  united  with  that  which 
already  lay  at  Toulon. 

Yet  it  is  said,  though  upon  slender  authority,  that  even  at  this  latest  moment 
Buonaparte  showed  some  inclination  to  abandon  the  command  of  so  doubtful 
and  almost  desperate  nn  expedition,  and  wished  to  take  the  advantage  of  a  re- 
cent dispute  between  France  and  Austria,  to  remain  in  Europe.  The  misun- 
derstanding arose  from  the  conrhict  of  Bernadotte,  ambassador  for  the  Republic 
at  Vienna,  who  incautiously  displayed  tlie  national  colours  before  his  hotels  in 
consequence  of  which  a  popular  tumult  arose,  and  tlie  ambassador  was  insulted. 
In  their  first  alarm,  lest  this  incident  should  occasion  a  renewal  of  the  war,  the 
Directory  hastily  determined  to  suspend  Buonaparte's  departure,  and  despatch 
him  to  Rastadt,  where  the  congress  was  still  sitting,  with  fulf  powers  to  adjust 
the  difference.  Buonaparte  accepted  the  commission,  and  while  lie  affected  to 
deplore  the  delay  or  miscarriage  of  ^^  the  greatest  enterprise  which  he  had  ever 
meditated,"  wrote  in  secret  to  Count  Cobentzel,  now  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
at  Vienna,  inviting  him  to  a  conference  at  Rastadt,  and  hinting  at  political 
changes,  by  which  the  difficulties  attending  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  might  be  taken  away.  The  tenor  of  this  letter  having  become  known  ' 
to  the  Directory,  and  it  appearing  to  them  that  Buonaparte  designed  to  make 
that  mission  a  pretext  for  interesting  Cobentzel  in  some  change  of  government 
in  France,  in  which  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  Austria, 
they  instantly  resolved,  it  is  said,  to  compel  him  to  set  sail  on  the  expedition  to 
Egypt.  Barras,  charged  with  the  commission  of  notifying  to  the  general  this 
second  alteration  of  his  destination,  had  an  interview  with  Buonaparte  in  pri- 
vate, and  at  his  own  house.  Tlie  mien  of  the  Director  was  clouded,  and,  con- 
trary to  his  custom,  he  scarcely  spoke  to  Madame  Buonaparte.  When  he  re- 
tired, Buonaparte  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  apartment  for  a  short  time,  then 
gave  directions  for  his  instant  departure  from  Paris  for  Toulon.  These  particu- 
lars are  given  as  certain  by  Miot;*  but  he  alleges  no  authority  for  this  |>iece  of 
secret  history.     There  seems,  however,  little  doubt,  that  the  command  of  the 
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Egyptian  expedition  was  bestowed  on  Buonaparte  by  the  Dlreotory  as 
of  ostracism,  or  honourable  banishment  fi-om  France. 

At  the  moment  of  departure,  Buonaparte  made  one  of  those  singular 
harangues,  which  evince  such  a  mixture  of  talent  and  energy  with  bad  taste 
and  bombast.  He  promised  to  introduce  those  who  had  warred  on  the  moun- 
tains and  in  the  plains,  to  maritime  combat ;  and  to  a  great  part  of  the  expe- 
dition he  kept  his  word  too  truly,  as  Aboukir  could  witness.  He  reminded 
them  that  the  Romans  combated  Carthage  by  sea  as  well  as  land — he  pro- 
posed to  conduct  them,  in  the  name  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  to  the  mcMt 
distant  re^ons  and  oceans,  and  he  concluded  by  promising  to  each  individaal 
of  his  army  seven  acres  of  land.  Whether  this  distribution  of  property  iras 
to  take  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  of  the  Bosphorus,  or  the  Ganges,  the 
soldiers  had  not  the  most  distant  guess,  and  the  commander-in-chief  himself 
would  have  had  difficulty  in  informing  them. 

On  the  10th  of  May  1798,  this  magnificent  armament  set  sail  from  Toulon, 
illuminated  by  a  splendid  sun-rise,  one  of  those  which  were  aHerwards  popu- 
larly termed  the  suns  of  Napoleon.  The  line-of-battle  ships  extended  for  a 
league,  and  the  semi-circle  formed  by  the  convoy' was  at  least  six  leagues  in 
extent.  They  were  joined  on  tlie  8th  June,  ad  they  swept  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, by  a  large  fleet  of  transports,  having  on  board  the  division  of  General 
Dessaix. 

Th^  10th  June  brought  the  armament  before  Malta,  once  the  citadel  of 
Christendom,  and  garrisoned  by  those  intrepid  knights,  who,  half  warriors  and 
half  priests,  opposed  the  infidels  with  the  enthusiasm  at  once  of  religion  and  of 
chivalry.  But  those  by  whom  the  Order  was  now  maintained  were  disunited 
among  themselves,  lazy  and  debauched  voluptuaries,  who  consumed  the  rev- 
enues destined  to  fit  out  expeditions  against  the  Turks  in  cruises  for  pleasure, 
not  war,  and  giving  balls  and  entertainments  in  the  seaports  of  Italy.  Buona- 
parte treated  these  degenerate  knights  with  a  want  of  ceremony,  which,  how- 
ever httle  it  accorded  with  the  extreme  strength  of  their  island,  and  with  the 
glorious  defence  which  it  had  fbrmerly  made  against  the  infidels,  was  perfectly 
suited  to  their  present  condition.  Secure  of  a  party  among  the  French  knights, 
with  whom  he  had  been  tampering,  he  landed  troops,  and  took  possession  of 
these  almost  impregnable  fortresses  with  so  little  opposition,  that  Caflfkrelfi 
said  to  Napoleon,  as  they  passed  through  the  most  formidable  defences,-^^^*  It 
is  well,  general,  that  there  was  some  one  within  to  open  the  gates  to  us.  We 
should  have  had  more  trouble  in  entering,  if  the  place  had  been  altogether 
empty." 

A  sufficient  garrison  was  established  m  Malta,  destined  by  Buonaparte  to  be 
an  intermediate  station  between  France  and  Egypt;  and  on  the  19th,  the 
daring  general  resumed  his  expedition.  On  the  coast  of  Candia,  while  the 
savants  were  gazing  on  the  rocks  where  Jupiter,  it  is  said,  was  nurtured,  and 
^speculating  concerning  the  existence  of  some  vestiges  of  the  celebrated  Laby- 
rinth, Buonaparte  learned  that  a  new  enemy,  of  a  different  description  ftom 
the  Knights  pf  Ssunt  John,  were  in  his  immediate  vicinity.  This  was  the 
English  squadron. 

Nelson,  to  the  end  as  unconquerable  on  his  own  element  as  Buonaparte  had 
hitherto  shown  himself  upon  shore,  was  now  in  full  and  anxious  pursuit  of  his 
renowned  contemporary.  Reinfbrced  by  a  squadron  often  ships  of  the  line,  a 
meeting  with  Napoleon  was  the  utmost  wish  of  his  heart,  and  was  echoed  back 
by  the  meanest  sailor  on  board  his  numerous  fleet.  The  French  had  been 
heard  of  at  Malta,  but  as  the  British  Admiral  was  about  to  proceed  thither,  he 
received  news  of  their  departure ;  and  concluding  that  Egypt  must  be  unques- 
tionably the  object  of  their  expedition,  he  made  sail  for  Egypt.  It  singularly 
happened,  that  although  Nelson  anticipated  the  arrival  of  the  French  at  Alex- 
andria, and  accordingly  directed  his  course  thither,  yet,  keeping  a  more  direct 
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path  than  Bru^yea^  when  he  arrired  there  on  the  28th  June,  he  heard  nothhig  of 
the  enemy,  who,  in  the  meanwhile,  were  proceeding  to  the  very  same  port.  The  / 
English  admiral  set  sail,  therefore,  for  Rhodes  and  Syracuse ;  and  thus  were  / 
the  two  large  and  hostile  fleets  traversing  the  same  narrow  sea,  without  being 
able  to  attain  any  certain  tiding  of  each  other's  movements.  This  was  in 
part  owing  to  the  English  Admiral  having  no  fiigates  with  him,  whi^h  might 
have  been  detached  to  cruise  for  intelligence ;  partly  to  a  continuance  of  thick 
misty  weather,  which  at  once  concealed  the  French  fleet  from  their  adversaries, 
and,  obliging  them  to  keep  close  together,  diminished  the  chance  of  discovery, 
which  might  otherwise  have  taken  place  by  the  occupation  of  a  larger  space. 
On  the  26th,  according  to  Denon,  Nelson's  fleet  was  actually  seen  by  the  French 
standing  to  the  westward,  although  the  haze  prevented  the  English  from  ob- 
serving their  enemy,  whose  squadron  held  an  opposite  direction. 

Escaped  from  the  risk  of  an  encounter  so  perilous,  Buonaparte's  greatest  dan- 
ger seemed  to  be  over  on  the  29th  June,  when  the  French  fleet  came  in  sight 
of  Alexandria,  and  saw  before  them  the  city  of  the  Ptolomies  and  of  Cleopatra, 
with  iU  double  harbour,  its  Pharos,  and  its  ancient  and  gigantic  monuments  of 
grandeur.  Yet  at  this  critical  moment,  and  while  Buonaparte  contemplated 
his  meditated  conquest,  a  signal  announced  the  appearance  of  a  strange  sail, 
which  was  construed  to  be  an  English  frigate,  the  precursor  of  the  British  fleet, 
^  What!"  said  Napoleon,  ^^  I  ask  but  six  hoiirs — and.  Fortune,  wilt  thou  aban- 
don me  ?"  The  fickle  goddess  was  then  and  for  many  a  succeeding  year,  true 
to  her  votary.     The  vessel  proved  friendly. 

The  disembarkation  of  the  French  army  took  place  about  a  league  and  a 
half  from  Alexandria,  at  an  anchorage  called  Marabout.  It  was  not  accom- 
plished without  losing  boats  and  men  on  the  surf,  though  such  risks  were  ei^ 
countered  with  great  joy  by  the  troops,  who  had  been  so  long  confined  on  ship- 
board. As  soon  as  Rve  or  six  thousand  men  were  landed,  Buonaparte  marched 
towards  Alexandria,  when  the  Turks,  incensed  at  this  hostile  invasion  on  the 
part  of  a  nation  with  whom  they  were  at  profound  peace,  shut  the  gates,  and 
manned  tlie  walls  against  their  reception.  But  the  walls  were  ruinous,  and 
presented  breaches  in  many  places,  and  the  chief  weapons  of  resistance  were 
musketry  and  stones.  The  conquerors  of  Italy  forced  their  passage  over  such 
obstacles,  but  not  easily  or  with  impunity.  Two  hundred  French  were  killed. 
There  was  severe  military  execution  done  upon' the  garrison,  and  the  town  was 
abandoned  to  plunder  for  three  hours ;  which  has  been  Justly  stigmatized  as  an 
act  of  unnecessary  cruelty,  perpetrated  only  to  strike  terror,  and  extend  the  fiune 
of  the  victorious  French  general.  But  it  was  Napoleon's  object  to  impress  the 
highest  idea  of  his  power  upon  the  various  classes  of  natives,  who,  diflering 
widelv  from  each  other  in  manners  and  condition,  inhabit  Egypt  as  their  com- 
mon boijie. 

These  classes  are,  Ist,  the  Arab  race,  divided  into  Fellahs  and  Bedouins,  the 
most  numerous  and  least  esteemed  of  the  population.  The  Bedouins,  retain- 
ing the  manners  of  Arabia  Proper,  rove  through  the  Desert,  and  subsist  by 
means  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  Fellahs  cultivate  the  earth,  and  are  the 
ordinary  peasants  of  the  country. 

The  class  next  above  the  Arabs  in  consideration  are  the  Cophts,  supposed  to 
be  descended  from  the  pristine  Egyptians.  They  profess  Christianity,  are  timid 
and  unwarlike,  but  artfril  and  supple.  They  are  employed  in  the  revenue,  and 
in  almost  all  civil  offices,  and  transact  the  commerce  and  the  business  of  the 
country. 

The  third -class  in  elevation  were  the  formidable  Mamelukes,  who  held  both 
Cophts  and  Arabs  in  profound  subjection.  These  are,  or  we  may  say  were^  a 
coips  of  professed  soldiers,  having  no  trade  excepting  war.  In  this  th^  reson- 
bla  the  Janianriea,  the  Strelitzes,  the  Pretorian  Bands,  or  omilar  militfeiy 
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bodies,  wfaif^h)  constitutuig  a  standing  army  under  a  despotic  jrovemment, 
alternately  the  protectors  and  the  terror  of  the  sovereign  who  is  their  bominal 
commander.     But  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  constitution  of  the  Mamelukes, 
was,  that  their  corps  was  recruited  only  by  the  adoption  of  foreign  slaves,  par- 
ticularly Georgians  and  Circassians.     These  were  purchased  when  children  by 
the  several  Beys,  or  Mameluke  leaders,  who,  twenty-four  in  number,  occupied, 
each,  one  of  the  twenty-four  departments  into  which  they  had  divided  Egypc 
The  youthful  slave,  purchased  with  a  heedful  reference  to  his  strength  and  per- 
sonal appearance,  was  carefully  trained  to  arms  in  the  family  of  his  master. 
When  created  a  Mameluke,  he  was  received  into  the  troop  of  the  Bey,  and  ren- 
dered capable  of  succeeding  to  him  at  his  death ;  for  these  chie&  despised  the 
ordinary  connexions  of  blood,  and  their  authority  was,  upon  military  principles, 
transferred  at  their  death  to  him  amongst  the  band  who  was  accounted  the  best 
soldier.   They  fought  always  on  horseback ;  and  in  their  peculiar  mode  of  war- 
fare, they  might  be  termed,  individually  considered,  the  finest  cavalry  in  the 
world.     Completely  armed,  and  unboundedly  confident  in  their  own  prowess, 
they  were  intrepid,  skilful,  and  formidable  in  battle ;  but  with  their  military 
bravery  began  and  ended  the  catalogue  of  their  virtues.     Their  vices  were,  uo- 
pitying  cruelty,  habitual  oppression,  and  the  unlimited  exercise  of  the  most  gross 
and  disgusting  sensuality.     Such  were  the  actual  lords  of  Egypt. 

Yet  Uie  right  of  sovereignty  did  not  rest  with  the  Beys,  but  with  the  Pacha, 
or  Lieutenant, — a  great  officer  despatched  from  the  Porte  to  represent  the  Grand 
Seignior  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  his  duty  to  collect  the  tribute  in  money  and 
grain,  which  Constantinople  expected  from  that  rich  province,  with  the  addi- 
tional object  of  squeezing  out  of  the  country  as  much  more  as  he  could  by  any 
means  secure,  for  the  filling  of  his  own  cofiers.  The  Pacha  maintained  h» 
authority  sometimes  by  the  assistance  of  Turkish  troops,  sometimes  by  exciting 
the  jealousy  of  one  Bey  against  another.  Thus  tliis  fertile  country  was  sub- 
jected to  the  oppression  of  twenty-four  prcetors,  who,  whether  they  agreed  among 
themselves,  or  with  the  Pacha,  or  declared  war  against  the  representative  of  the 
Sultan,  and  against  each  other,  were  alike  the  terror  and  the  scourge  of  the 
unhappy  Arabs  and  Cophts,  the  right  of  oppressing  whom  by  every  species  of 
exaction,  these  haughty  slaves  regarded  as  their  noblest  and  most  undeniable 
privilege. 

From  the  moment  that  Buonaparte  conceived  the  idea  of  invading  Egypt, 
the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  Mamelukes  must  have  been  determined 
upon  as  his  first  object ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  taken  Alexandria  than  he  an- 
'  nounced  his  purpose.  He  sent  forth  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  professed  his 
respect  for  God,  the  Prophet,  and  the  Koran ;  his  friendship  for  the  Sublime 
Porte,  of  which  he  affirmed  the  French  to  be  the  faithful  allies ;  and  his  deter- 
mination to  make  war  upon  the  Mamelukes.  He  commanded  that  the  prayers 
should  be  continued  in  the  mosques  as  usual,  with  some  slight  modifications, 
and  that'  all  true  Moslems  should  exclaim,  ^^  Glory  to  the  Sultan,  and  to  the 
French  army,  his  allies! — Accursed  be  the  Mamelukes,  and  good  fortune  to 
the  land  of  Egypt!" 

Upon  the  6th  July  the  army  marched  fi'om  Alexandria  against  the  Mamelukes. 
Their  course  was  up  the  Nile,  and  a  small  flotilla  of  gun-boats  ascended  the 
river  to  protect  their  right  flank,  while  the  infantry  traversed  a  desert  of  burning 
sands,  at  a  distance  fi'om  the  stream,  and  without  a  drop  of  water  to  relieve 
their  tormenting  thirst.  The  army  of  Italy,  accustomed  to  the  enjoyments  of 
that  delicious  country,  were  astonished  at  the  desolation  they  saw  around  tbem. 
*'  Is  this,"  they  said, "  the  country  in  which  we  are  to  receive  our /arms  of  seven 
acres  each  ?  The  General  might  have  allowed  us  to  take  as  much  as  we  chose 
— ^no  one  would  havfe  abused  the  privilege."  Their  officers,  too,  expressed 
horror  and  disgust ;  and  even  generals  of  such  celebrity  as  Murat  and  Laonet 
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threw  their  hats  on  the  sand,  and  trod  on  their  cockades*  It  required  all  Buona- 
parte's authority  to  maintain  order,  so  much  were  the  French  disgusted  with 
the  commencement  of  the  expedition. 

To  add  to  their  embarrassment,  the  enemy  began  to  appear  around  them. 
Mamelukes  and  Arabs,  concealed  behind  the  hillocks  of  sand,  interrupted  their 
march  at  every  opportunity,  and  woe  to  the  soldier  who  straggled  from  the  ranks, 
were  it  but  Mj  yards.  Some  of  these  horsemen  were  sure  to  dash  at  him,  slay 
him  on  the  spot,  and  make  off  before  a  musket  could  be  discharged  at  them. 
Al  length,  however,  the  audacity  of  these  incursions  was  checked  by  a  skirmish 
of  some  Uttle  importance,  near  a  place  called  Chehrheis,  in  which  the  French 
asserted  their  military  superiority. 

An  encounter  also  took  place  on  the  river,  between  the  French  flotilla  and  a 
number  of  armed  vessels  belonging  to  the  Mamelukes.  Victory  first  inclined 
to  the  latter,  but  at  length  determined  in  favour  of  the  French,  who  took,  how- 
ever, only  a  single  galliot. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  were  obliged  to  march  with  the  utmost  precaution. 
The  whole  plain  was  now  covered  with  Mamelukes,  mounted  on  the  finest 
Arabian  horses,  and  armed  with  pistols,  carabines,  and  blunderbusses,  of  the 
best  English  workmanship — their  plumed  turbans  waving  in  the  air,  and  their 
rich  dresses  and  arms  glittering  in  the  sun.  Entertaining  a  high  contempt  for 
the  French  force,  as  consisting  almost  entirely  of  infiintry,  this  splendid  barbaric 
chivalry  watched  every  opportunity  for  charging  them,  nor  did  a  single  straggler 
escape  the  unrelenting  edge  of  their' sabres*  Their  charge  was  almost  as  swift 
as  the  wind,  and  as  their  severe  bits  enabled  them  to  halt,  or  wheel  their  horses 
at  fiiU  gallop,  their  retreat  was  as  rapid  as  then*  advance.  Even  the  practised 
veterans  of  Italy  were  at  first  embarrassed  by  this  new  mode  of  fighting,  and  lost 
several  men ;  Socially  when  fatigue  caused  any  one  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks,  in 
which  case  bis  fiite  became  certain.  But  they  were  soon  reconciled  to  fighting 
the  Mamelukes,  when  they  discovered  that  each  of  these  horsemen  carried 
about  him  his  fortune,  and  that  it  not  uncommonly  amounted  to  considerable 
sums  in  gold. 

During  these  alarms,  the  French  love  of  the  ludicrous  was  not  abated  by  the 
fatigues  or  dangers  of  the  journey.  The  savants  had  been  supplied  with  asses, 
the  beasts  of  burden  easiest  attained  in  Egypt,  to  transport  their  persons  and 
philosophical  apparatus.  The  General  had  given  orders  to  attend  to  their  per- 
sonal safety,  which  were  of  course  obeyed.  But  as  these  civilians  had  little 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  military,  loud  shouts  of  laughter  used  to  burst 
from  the  ranks,  while  forming  to  receive  the  Mamelukes,  as  the  general  of 
division  called  out,  with  mihtary  precision,  ^'  Let  the  asses  and  the  savants 
enter  within  the  square."  The  soldiers  also  amused  themselves  by  calling  the 
asses  demi-savants.  In  times  of  discontent,  these  unlucky  servants  of  science 
had  their  full  share  of  the  soldiers'  reproaches,  who  imagined,  that  this  unpop- 
ular expedition  had  been  undertaken  to  gratify  their  passion  for  researches,  in 
which  the  mihtary  took  very  slender  interest. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  mdy  be  doubted  whether  even  the  Uterati  them- 
selves were  greatly  delighted,  when,  afler  seven  days  of  such  marches  as  we 
have  described,  they  arrived  indeed  within  six  leagues  of  Cairo,  and  beheld  at 
a  distance  the  celebrated  Pyramids,  but  learned  at  the  same  time,  that  Murad 
Bey,  with  twenty-two  of  his  brethren,  at  the  head  of  their  Mamelukes,  had 
formed  an  entrenched  camp  at  a  place  called  Embabeh,  with  the  purpose  of 
covering  Cairo,  and  giving  battle  to  the  French.  On  the  1 1th  of  July,  as  the 
French  continued  to  advance,  they  saw  their  enemy  in  the  field,  and  in  full 
force.  A  splendid  line  of  cavahy,  under  Murad  and  the  other  Beys,  displayed 
the  whole  strength  of  the  Mamelukes.  Their  right  rested  on  the  imperfectly 
entrenched  camp,  in  which  lay  twenty  thousand  infiintry,  defended  by  forty 
pieces  of  cannon.    But  the  infitntry  were  an  undisciplined  rabble;  the  guns 
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wasimg  carriages,  were  mounted  on  clumsy  wooden  frames ;  and  Ibe  IbrtificsH 
tions  of  the  camp  were  but  commenced,  and  presented.no  formidable  oppoeiakni* 
Buonaparte  made  his  dispositions.  He  extended  his  line  to  the  right,  in  soeli 
a  manner  as  to  keep  out  of  gun-shot  of  the  entrenched  camp,  and  have  only  to 
encounter  the  line  of  cavabry. 

Murad  Bey  saw  this  movement,  and,  fully  aware  of  its  consequence,  pve- 
pared  to  charge  with  his  magnificent  body  of  horse,  declaring  he  WoM  cut  the 
French  up  like  gourds.  Buonaparte,  as  he  directed  the  infimtry  to  form  squares 
to  receive  them,  called  out  to  his  men,  *•*'  From  yonder  Pyramids  twenty  ceii> 
tunes  behold  your  actions."  The  Mamelukes  advanced  with  the  utmost  speed, 
and  corresponding  fury,  and  charged  with  horrible  yells.     They  disordered  one 
of  the  French  squares  of  infantry,  which  would  have  been  sabred  in  an  instant, 
but  that  the  mass  of  this  fiery  militia  was  a  little  behind  the  advanced  guard. 
The  French  had  a  moment  to  restore  order,  and  used  it.     The  combat  then  in 
some  degree  resembled  that  which,  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,  took  place 
at  Waterloo ;  the  hostile  cavalry  furiously  charging  the  squares  of  infontry,  and 
trying,  by  the  most  undaunted  efibrts  of  courage,  to  break  in  upon  them  at 
every  practicable  point,  while  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry,  grape-shot,  and 
shells,  crossing  in  various  directions,  repaid  their  audacity.  Nothing  in  war  was 
ever  seen  n\ore  desperate  than  the  exertions  of  the  Mamelukes.     Failing  to 
force  their  horses  through  the  French  squares,  individuals  were  seen  to  wheel 
them  round  and  rein  them  back  on  the  ranks,  that  they  might  disorder  them  by 
kicking.     As  they  became  frantic  with  despair,  they  hurled  at  the  immovable 
phalanxes,  which  they  could  not  break,  their  pistols,  their  poniards,  and  their 
carabines.     Those  who  fell  wounded  to  the  ground,  dragged  themselves  on,  to 
cut  at  the  legs  of  the  French  with  their  crooked  sabres.     But  their  efibrts  weie 
all  in  vain. 

The  Mamelukes,  after  the  most  courageous  efforts  to  accomplish  their  pur^ 
pose,  were  finally  beaten  off  with  great  slaughter ;  and  as  they  could  not  form 
or  act  in  squadron,  their  retreat  became  a  confused  flight.  The  greater  part 
attempted  to  return  to  their  camp,  from  that  sort  of  instinct,  as  Napoleoii 
termed  it,  which  leads  fugitives  to  retire  in  the  same  direction  in  which  they  bad 
advanced.  By  taking  this  route  they  placed  themselves  betwixt  the  French  and 
the  Nile ;  and  the  sustained  and  insupportable  fire  of  the  former  soon  obliged 
them  to  plunge  into  the  river,  in  hopes  to  escape  by  swimming  to  the  op^rasite 
bank — ^a  desperate  effort,  in  which  few  succeeded.  Their  infantry  at  the  same 
time  evacuated  their  camp  without  a  show  of  resistance,  precipitated  themselves 
into  the  boats,  and  endeavoured  to  cross  the  Nile.  Very  many  of  these  also 
were  destroyed.  The  French  soldiers  long  afterwards  occupied  themsdves  in 
fishing  for  the  drowned  Mamelukes,  and  failed  not  to  find  money  and  vaiuakles 
upon  all  whom  they  could  recover.  Murad  Bey,  with  a  part  of  his  best  Mam* 
elukes,  escaped  the  slaughter  by  a  more  regular  movement  to  the  left,  and  re- 
treated by  Gizeh  into  Upper  Egypt. 

Thus  were  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  the  finest  cavalry,  considered  as  in- 
dividual horsemen,  that  Were  ever  known  to  exist.  ^^  Gould  I  have  united  the 
Mameluke  horse  to  the  French  infimtry,"  said  Buonaparte,  ^^  I  would  have 
reckoned  myself  master  of  the  world."  The  destruction  of  a  body  hitherto  re- 
garded as  invincible,  struck  terror,  not  through  Egypt  only,  but  far  into  Africa 
and  Asia,  wherever  the  Moslem  religion  prevailed ;  and  the  rolling  fire  of  mus- 
ketry by  which  the  victory  was  achieved,  procured  for  Buonaparte  the  oriental 
appellation,  of  Sultan  Kebir,  or  King  of  Fire. 

After  this  combat,  which,  to  render  it  more  striking  to  the  Parisians,  Buona- 
parte termed  the  ^^  Battle  of  the  Pyramids,'*  Cairo  surrendered  without  resirt- 
ance.  The  shattered  remains  of  the  Mamelukes  who  had  swam  the  Nile  and 
united  under  Ibrahim  Bey,  were  compelled  to  retreat  into  Syria.  A  party  of  throe 
hundred  French  cavahy  ventured  to  attack  them  at  Salahic^,  but  were  aevsroly 
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handled  by  Ibrahim  Bey  and  his  followers,  who,  havhig  cut  many  of  them  to 
pieces,  pursued  their  retreat. without  ^rther  interruption.  Lower  Egypt  was 
completely  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  thus  far  the  expedition  of  Buona- 
parte had  been  perfectly  successful.  But  it  was  not  the  will  of  Heaven,  that 
even  the  most  fortunate  of  men  should  escape  reverses,  and  a  severe  one 
awaited  Napoleon. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

French  Naval  Squadron. — Conflicting  Statements  of  Buonaparte  and  Admiral 
Gantkeaume  in  regard  to  it. — Battle  of  AfiouKiR  on  I'M  August  1798. — 
Number  and  Position  of  the  Enemy ^  and  of  the  English — Particulars  of  the 
Action. — The  French  Admiral^  Brueyes^  kiUed^  and  his  ship^  V  Orients 
blovm  up. — The  Victory  complete^  two  only  of  the  French  Fleets  and  twc 
FHgaUs^  escaping  on  tlie  morning  of  the  I6th. — Effects  of  this  disaster  on 
the  French  Army. — Means  by  which  Napoleon  proposed  to  establish  himself 
in  Egypt. — His  Administration  in  many  respects  useful  and  praiseworthy — 
tJi  others^  his  Conduct  impolitic  and  absurd. — He  desires  to  be  regarded  an 
Envoy  of  the  Deity^  but  without  success, — His  endeavours  equally  unsuc- 
cess/ul  to  propitiate  the  Porte. —  The  Fort  of  El  Arish  falls  into  his  hands. 
— U^fassacre  of  Jaffa — Admitted  by  Buonaparte  himself-^His  arguments 
in  its  ddence — Replies  to  them — General  Conclusions. — Plague  breaks  out 
in  the  French  Army. — Napoleon^ s  humanity  and  courage  upon  this  occasion. 
— Proceeds  against  Acre  to  attack  Djezzar  Pacha. — Sir  Sidney  Smith — £Ks 
character — Captures  a  French  Convoy^  and  throws  himee^  into  Acre. — 
French  arrive  before  Acre  on  11th  March  1799,  ami  effect  a  breach  on  the 

.  2Bth^  but  are  driven  back. — Assaulted  by  an  Army  of  Moslems  of  various 
Nations  assembled  without  the  Walls  of  Acre^  whom  they  defeat  and  disperse. 
^^Interesting  particulars  of  the  Siege. — Personal  misunderstanding  and 
hostility  betwixt  Napoleon  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith — explained  and  accounted 
for. — Buonaparte  is  finally  compelled  to  raise  the  Siege  and  retreat. 

Whbn  Buonaparte  and  his  army  were  safely  landed  io  Egypt,  policy  seemed 
to  demand  that  the  naval  squadron,  by  which  they  had  been  escorted,  should 
have  been  sent  back  to  France  as  soon  as  possible.  The  French  leader  accord- 
ingly repeatedly  asserts,  that  he  had  positively  commanded  Admiral  Brueyes,  an 
excellent  officer,  for  whom  he  himself  entertained  particular  respect,*  either  to 
carry  his  squadron  of  men-of-war  into  the  harbour  of*Alexandria,  or,  that  being 
found  impossible,  instantly  to  set  sail  for  Corfu.  The  harbour,  by  report  of  the 
Turkish  pilots,  was  greatly  too  shallow  to  admit  without  danger  vessels  of  such 
a  deep  draught  of  water ;  and  it  scarce  can  be  questioned  that  Admiral  Brueyes 
would  have  embraced  the  alternative  of  setting  sail  for  Corfu,  had  such  been 
in  reality  permitted  by  his  orders.  But  the  assertion  of  Buonaparte  is  pointedly 
contradicted  by  the  report  of  Vice- Admiral  Gantheaume,  who  was  himself  in 
the  battle  of  Aboukir,  escaped  from  the  slaughter  with  difficulty,  and  was  intrusted 
by  Buonaparte  with  drawing  up  the  account  of  the  disaster,  which  he  trans- 
mitted to  the  minister  of  war.  ^^  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,"  so  the  despatch 
bears,  ^^  that  it  would  have  been  advisable  to  have  quitted  the  coast  as  soon  as 
the  disembarkation  had  taken  place.  But  considering  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief^  and  the  incalculable  force  afforded  to  the  land-army  by  the 

*  In  a  letter  published  in  the  Monitear,  No.  90,  Tan  6,  Buonaparte  ezpreueR  the  highcft  aenf  e 
of  A  imiral  Bnieyes*  finnneBs  and  talent,  a?  well  as  of  the  high  order  in  which  he  kepi  the  wmad- 
ren  tnder  his  command ;  and  cnncludes  by  tayinj^,  he  bad  Mstowed  vn  IlIli,  in  ihc  nunc  ov  the 
Directory,  a  spy-glass  of  the  best  construction  which  Italy  afTcrdct 
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presence  of  tlie  squadron,  the  admiral  thought  it  was  his  duty  dot  to  quit 


Beas." 


Looking  at  the  matter  more  closely^— considering  the  probability  of  Nelsoii*^ 
feturn,  and  the  consequent  danger  of  the  fleet-— considering,  too,  the  cspecni 
interest  which  naval  and  miUtary  officers  attach  each  to  their  peculiar 
and  the  relative  disregard  with  which  they  contemplate  the  other,  we  can 
several  reasons  why  Buonaparte  might  have  wished,  even  at  some  risk,  to  detain 
the  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  but  not  one  which  could  induce  Brueyes  to 
tinue  there,  not  only  without  the  consent  of  the  conimander-in-chie^  bat. 
Napoleon  afterwards  alleged,  against  his  express  orders.     It  is  one  of  the 
in  which  no  degree  of  hberality  can  enable  us  to  receive  the  testimony  of 
naparte,  contradicted  at  once  by  circumstances,  and  by  the  positive  testimom* 
of  Gantheaume. 

We  now  approach  one  of  the  most  brilliant  actions  of  the  Englidn  navy, 
acliieved  by  the  Admiral  whose*  exploits  so  indisputably  asserted  the  rigfat  of 
Britain  to  the  dominion  of  the  ocean.  Our  hmits  require  that  we  should  state 
but  briefly  a  tale,  at  wlfich  every  heart  in  our  i^nds  will  long  glow ;  and  we 
are  the  more  willingly  concise  that  our  readers  possess  it  at  lengtli  in  one  of  tiie 
best-written  popular  histories  in  the  English  language.* 

Although  unable  to  enter  tho  harbour  of  Alexandria,  the  French  admiral 
believed  his  squadron  safely  moored  in  the  celebrated  Bay  of  Aboukir.     They 
formed  a  compact  line  of  battle,  of  a  semi-circular  form^  anchored  so  close  to 
the  shoal-water  and  surf,  that  it  v^as  thought  impossible  to  get  between  them 
and  the  land ;  and  they  concluded,  therefore,  that  they  could  be  brought  to 
action  on  the  starboard  side  only.     On  the  15th  August  the  British-  fleet  ap- 
peared ;  and  Nelson  had  no  sooner  reconnoitred  the  French  portion  than  be 
resolved  to  force  it  at  every  risk.  Where  the  French  ships  could  ride,  he  argued 
with  instantaneous  decision,  there  must  be  room  for  English  vessels  to  anchor 
between  them  and  the  shore.     He  made  signal  for  the  attack  accordingly.   As 
the  vessels  approached  the  French  anchorage,  they  received  a  heavy  and  raking 
fire,  to  which  they  could  make  no  return ;  but  they  kept  their  bows  to  the 
enemy,  and  contmued  to  near  their  line.     The  squadrons  were  nearly  of  the 
same  numerical  strength*    The  French  had  thirteen  ships  of  the  4ine  and  four 
frigates.     The  English,  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  and  one  50  gun  ship.    But 
the  French  had  three  80  gun  ships,  and  L'Orient^a  superb  vessel  of  120  guns. 
AU  the  British  were  jseventy-fours.     The  van  of  the  English  fleet,  six  in  num- 
ber, rounded  successively  the  French  line,  and  dropping  anchor  betwixt  them 
and  the  shore,  opened  a  tremendous  Are.   Nelson  himself,  and  his  other  vessels, 
ranged  along  the  same  French  ships  on  the  outer  side,  and  thus  placed  tbem 
betwixt  two  fires;  while  the  rest  of  the  French  line  remained  for  a  time  unable 
to  take  a  share  in  tlie  combat.     The  battle  commenced  with  the  utmost  fury^ 
and  lasted  till,  the  sun  having  set,  and  the  night  fallen,  there  was  no  light  by 
which  the  combat  could  be  continued,  save  the  flaslies  of  the  continuous  broad- 
sides.    Already,  however,  some  ^  the  French  vessels  were  taken,  and  the 
victors,  advancing  onwards,  assailed  those  which  had  not  yet  been  engaged. 

Meantime  a  broad  and  dreadful  light  was  thrown  on  the  scene  of  action,  by 
the  breaking  out  of  a  conflagration  on  board  the  French  admiraPs  flag-ship, 
L'Orient.  Brueyes  himself  had  by  this  time  fallen  by  a  cannon-sliot  The 
flames  soon  mastered  the  immense  vessel,  where  the  carnage  was  so  terrible  as 
to  prevent  all  attempts  to  cxtiiiguish  them;  and  tlie  L^Orient  remained  blazing 
like  a  volcano  in  the  middle  of  the  combat,  rendering  for  a  time  the  dreadf<d 
apectacIiB  visible. 


*  Mr  Soulhcy>  "Lift  of  Admiral  Nelson.;"  in  which  one  of  tl»e  mo«t  distinguieVied  men  of 

eenius  and  le&niing  which  our  a»e  hits  produced,  has  recorded  th«  actions  of  ihe  greatMt  naral 


Bero  that  ever  existed. 
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At  length,  and  while  the  battle  continued  as  furious  aa  ever,  the  Imrning  ves- 
sel  blew  up  with  so  tremendous  an  explosion,  that  for  a  while  it  silenced  the 
fire  on  both  sides,  and  made  an  awful  pause  in  the  midst  of  what  had  been  but 
lately  so  horrible  a  tumult.  The  cannonade  was  at  first  slowly  and  partially  re- 
sumed, but  ere  midnight  it  raged  with  all  its  original  fury.  In  the  morning  the 
only  two  French  ships  who  had  their  colours  flying,  cut  their  cables  and  put  to 
cea,  accompanied  by  two  frigates;  being  all  that  remained  undestroyed  and  un- 
cajftured,  of  the  gallant  navy  that  so  lately  escorted  Buonaparte  and  his  fortunes 
in  triumph  across  the  Mediterranean. 

Such  was  the  victory  of  Aboiikir,  for  which  he  who  achieved  it  felt  that  word 
was  inadequate.  He  called  it  a  conquest.  The  advantages  of  the  day,  great 
as  they  were,  might  have  been  pushed  much  farther,  if  N^on  had  b^n  pos> 
sessed  of  frigates  and  small  craft.  The  store-ships  and  transports  in  Ihe  har* 
bour  of  Alexandria  would  then  have  been  infallibly  destroyed.  As  it  was,  the 
results  were  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  the  destinies  of  the  French  army 
were  altered  in  proportion.  They  had  no  longer  any  means  of  comnranicating^ 
-with  the  mother-country,  but  became  ^e  inhabitants  of  an  insulated  province, 
obliged  to  rely  exclusively  on  the  resources  which  they  had  brought  with  them^ 
joined  to  those  which  Egypt  might  afford. 

B^^aparte,  however  surprised  by  this  reverse,  exhibited  great  equanimity. 
Three  thousand  French  seamen,  the  remainder  of^  nearly  six  thousand  engag^ed 
in  that  dreadfid  battle,  were  sent  ashore  by  cartel,  and  formed  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  his  forces.  Nelson,  more  grieved  almost  at  being  firustrated  of  his  com- 
plete purpose,  than  rejoiced  at  his  victory,  left  the  coast  afler  establishing  a 
blockade  on  the  port  of  Alexandria. 

We  are  now  to  trace  the  means  by  which  Napoleon  proposed  to  establish  and 
consolidate  his  government  in  Egypt;  and  in  these  we  can  recognize  much  that 
was  good  and  excellent,  mixed  with  such  irregularity  of  imagination,  as  vindi- 
cates the  term  of  Jupiter  Scapin,  by  which  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  distinguished 
this  extraordinary  man. 

His  first  care  was  to  gather  up  the  reins  of  government,  such  as  they  were, 
which  had  dropt  from  the  hands  of  the  defeated  Beys.  With  two  classes  of  the 
Egyptian  nation  it  was  easy  to  establish  his  authority.  The  Fellahs,  or  peasantry, 
sure  to  be  squeezed  to  the  last  penny  by  one  party  or  other,  willingly  submitted 
to  the  invaders  as  the  strongest,  and  the  most  able  to  protect  them.  The  Cophts, 
or  men  of  business,  were  equally  ready  to  serve  the  party  which  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  country.  So  that  the  French  b^ecame  the  masters  of  both,  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  power  which  they  had  obtained. 

But  the  Turks  were  to  be  attached  to  the  conqueror  by  other  means,  since 
their  haughty  nationid  character,  and  the  intolerance  of  the  Mahomemdan  reli- 
gion, rendered  them  alike  inaccessible  to  profit^  thcf  hope  of  which  swayed  the 
Cophts,  and  to  fear,  which  was  the  prevailing  argument  with  the  Fellahs.  To 
gratify  their  vanity,  and  soothe  their  prejudices,  seemed  the  oniy  mode  i>y  which 
Napoleon  could  insinuate  himself  into  the1avoi:r  of  this  part  of  the  population. 
With  this  view,  Buonaparte  was  far  from  assuming  a  title  of  conquest  in  Egypt, 
though  he  left  few  of  its  rights  unexercised.  On  the  contrary,  he  wisely  con- 
tmued  to  admit  the  Pacha  to  that  ostensible  share  of  authority  which  was  yield- 
ed to  him  by  the  Beys,  and  spoke  with  as  mudi  seeming  respect  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  as  if  it  had  been  his  intention  ever  again  to  permit  their  having  any  effect- 
ive power  in  Egypt.  Their  fanaums,  or  priests;  their  Ulemats,  or  men  of  law; 
their  Cadis,  or  judges;  Ibeir  Sheiks,  or  chieft;  their  Janissaries,  or  privileged, 
soldiers,  were  all  treated  by  Napoleon  with  a  certain  degree  of  attention,  and 
the  Sultan  Rebir,  as  they  cidled  him,  affected  to  govern,  like  ihe  Grand  Seignior, 
by  the  intervention  of  a  Divan. 

Tins  general  council  consisted  Qf  about  forty  Sheiks,  ot  Moslems  of  distinc- 
tion by  birth  or  office,  who  held  their  r^fular  meetings  at  Cairo,  and  from  whicli 
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body  emanated  the  authority  of  provincial  divans,  established  in  the  yarioos  de- 
jmrtments  of  Egypt.  Napoleon  affected  to  consult  the  superior  counciL,  and 
act  in  many  cases  according  to  their  report  of  the  law  of  the  Prophet.  Qn  one 
occasion,  he  gave  them  a  moral  lesson  which  it  would  be  great  injustice  to  sup- 
press. A  tribe  of  roving  Arabs  had  slain  a  peasant,  and  Buonaparte  had  given 
directions  to  search  out  and  punish  the  murderers.  One  of  his  Oriental  coun- 
sellors laughed  at  the  zeal  which  the  General  manifested  on  so  slight  a  cause. 

''  What  have  you  to  do  with  the  death  of  this  Fellah,  Sultan  Kebir  ?"  said 
he  ironically;  ^^  was  he  your  kinsamn?" 

^^  He  was  more,"  said  Napoleon ;  ^^  He  was  one  for  whose  safety  I  am  ac- 
countable to  God,  who  placed  him  under  my  government." 

^^  He  speaks  like  an  itispired  person !"  exclaimed  the  Sheiks;  who  can  ad- 
mire the  beauty  of  a  just  sentiment,  though  incapable,  from  the  scope  they 
allow  their  passions,  to  act  up  to  the  precepts  of  moral  rectitude. 

Thus  &r  the  conduct  of  Buonaparte  was  admirable.  He  protected  the  peo- 
ple who  were  placed  under  his  power,  he  respected  tlieir  religious  opinions,  he 
administered  justice  to  them  according  to  their  own  laws,  until  they  should  be 
fuppUed  with  a  better  system  of  legislation.  Unquestionably,  his  good  admin- 
istration did  not  amend  the  radical  deficiency  of  his  title ;  it  was  still  chargeable 
against  him,  that  he  had  invaded  the  dominions  of  the  most  ancient  ally  of  ^j||pce, 
at  a  time  when  there  was  the  most  profound  peace  between  the  countries.  Yet 
in  delivering  Egypt  firom  the  tyrannical  sway  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  adminis- 
tering the  government  of  the  country,  with  wisdom  and  comparative  humanity, 
the  mode  in  which  he  used  the  power  which  he  had  acquired,*might  be  admitted 
in  some  measure  to  atone  for  his  usurpation.  .Not  contented  with  directing  his 
soldiers  to  hold  in  respect  the  religious  observances  of  the  country,  he  showed 
equal  justice  and  policy  in  collecting  and  protecting  the  scattered  remains  of 
the  great  caravan  of  the  Mecca  pilgrimage,  which  had  ^been  plundered  by  the 
Mamelukes  on  their  retreat.  So  satisfactory  was  hb  conduct  to  the  Moslem 
divines,  that  he  contrived  to  obtain  from  the  clergy  of  the  Mosque  an  opinion, 
declaring  that  it  was  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  the  French,  though  such  a  doc- 
trine is  diametrically  inconsistent  with  the  Koran.  Thus  far  Napoleon's  mea- 
sures had  proved  rational  and  successful.  But  with  this  laudable  course  of 
conduct  was  mixed  a  species  of  artifice,  which,  while  we  are  compelled  to  term 
it  impious,  has  in  it,  at  the  same  time,  somettiing  ludicrous,  and  almost  childish. 

Buonaparte  entertained  the  strange  idea  of  persuading  the  Moslems  that  be 
himself  pertained  in  some  sort  to  their  religion,  being  an  envoy  of  the  Deity, 
sent  on  eartli,  not  to  take  away,  but  to  confirm  and  complete,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Koran,  and  the  mission  of  Mahomet.  He  used,  in  executing  this  purpose, 
the  inflated  language  of  the  East,  the  more  easily  that  it  corresponded,  in  its 
allegorical  and  amplified  style,  with  his  own  natural  tone  of  composition ;  and 
he  hesitated  not  to  join  in  the  external  ceremonial  of  tlie  Mahommedan  religion, 
that  his  actions  might  seem  to  confirm  his  words.  The  French  general  cele- 
brated the  feast  of  the  Prophet  «is  it*  recurred,  with  some  Sheik  of  eminence, 
and  joined  in  the  litanies  and  worship  enjoined  -by  the  Koran.  He  affected, 
too,  the  language  of  an  inspired  follower  of  tlie  faith  of  Mecca,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  curious  example. 

On  entering  the  sepulchral  chamber  in  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  "  Glory  be 
to  Allah,"  said  Buonaparte,  ^^  there  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahommed  is  his 
prophet."     A  confession  of  faith  which  is  in  itself  a  declaration  of  Islamism. 

^^  Thou  hast  spoken  like  the  most  learned  of  the  pr^hets,"  said  the  Mufli, 
who  accompanied  him. 

^^  I  can  command  a  car  of  fire  to  descend  from  heaven,"  continued  the 
French  general,  ^^  and  I  can  guide  and  direct  its  course  upon  earth." 

♦*  Thou  art  the  gifeat  chief  to  whom  Mahommed  gives  power  and  victory,' 
said  the  Mufti.      • 
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Napoleon  closed  the  con^ktion  with  this  not  very  pertinent  oriental  prov-* 
erb,  *'*'  The' bread  which  the  wicked  seizes  upon  by  force,  shall  be  turned  to  dust 
in  his  mouth." 

Though  the  Mufli  played  his  part  in  the  above  scene  with  becoming  gravity, 
Buonaparte  over-estimated  his  own  theatrical  powers,  and  did  too  little  justice 
to  the  shrewdness  of  the  Turks,  if  he  supposed  them  really  edified  by  his  pre- 
tended proselytism.  With  them  as  with  us,  a  renegade  from  the  religious  faith 
in  which  he  was  brought  up,  is  like  a  dcse;  ter  from  the  standard  of  his  country; 
And  though  the  services  of  either  may  be  accepted  and  used,  they  remain  objects 
of  disregard  and  contempt,  as  well  with  those  to  wliose  service  they  have  de- 
serted, as  with  the  party  whom  they  have  abandoned. 

The  Turks  and  Arabs  of  Cairo  soon  afterwards  showed  Buonaparte,  by  a 
general  and  unexpected  insurrection  in  which  many  Frenchmen  were  slain,  how 
little  they  were  moved  by  his  pretended  attachment  to  their  faith,  and  holv  cor- 
dially they  considered  him  as  their  enemy.  Yet,  when  the  insurgents  had  been 
quelled  by  force,  and  the  blood  of  five  tiiousand  Moslem  had  atoned  for  tliat  of 
three  hundred  Frenchmen,  Napoleon,  in  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo, 
new-modeUing  the  general  council,  or  divan,  held  still  the  same  language  as 
before  of  himself  and  his  destinies.  ^^  Sheriffs,"  he  said,  ^^  Ulemats,  Orators 
of  tlie  Mosque,  teach  the  people  tliat  those  who  become  my  enemies  shall  have 
no  refuge  either  in  this  world  or  the  next.  Is  there  any  one  blind  enough  not 
to  see  that  I  am  the  agent  of  Destiny,  or  incredulous  enough  to  call  in  question 
the  power  of  Destiny  over  human  affairs  ?  Make  the  people  understand  .that 
since  the  world  was  a  world,  it  was  ordained,  that  having  destroyed  the  enemies 
of  Islamismv  and  broken  down  the  Cross,*  I  should  come  from  the  distant  partB 
of  the  West  to  accomplish  the  task  designed  for  me — show  them,  that  in  more 
than  twenty  passages  of  the  Koran  my  coming  b  foretold.  I  could  demand  a 
reckoning  from  each  of  you  for  the  most  secret  thoughts  of  his  soul,  since  to 
me  everything  is  known;  but  the  day  will  come  when  all  shall  know  from  whdm 
I  have  my  conmiission,  and  that  human  efforts  cannot  prevail  against  me." 

It  is  plain  from  this  strange  proclamation,  that  Buonaparte  was  willing  io  bo 
worshipped  as  a  superior  being,  as  soon  as  altars  could  be  built,  and  worship- 
pers collected  together.  But  the  Turks  and  Arabs  were  wiser  than  the  Per- 
sians in  the  case  of  young  Ammon.  The  Sheik  of  Alexandria,  who  affected 
much  devotion  to  Buonaparte's  person,  came  roundly  to  the  point  with  him. 
lie  remarked  the  French  observed  no  religious  worship.  "  Why  not,  there- 
fore," he  said,  ^^  declare  yourself  Moslem  at  once,  and  remove  the  only  obstacle 
betwixt  you  and  the  throne  of  the  East?"  Buonaparte  objected  the  prohibition 
of  wine,  and  tlie  external  rite  which  Mahommed  adopted  from  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion. The  officious  Sheik  proposed  to  call  a  council  of  the  Moslem  sages, 
and*  procure  for  the  new  proselytes  some  relaxation  of  these  fundamental  laws 
of  the  Prophet's  faitli.  According  to  this  hopeful  plan  the  Moslems  must  Have 
ceased  to  be  such  in  two  principal  articles  of  their  ritual,  in  order  to  induce  the 
French  to  become  a  kind  of  imperfect  renegades,  rejecting,  in  the  prohibition 
of  wine,  the  only  peculiar  guard  which  Mahommed  assigned  to  the  moral  virtue 
of  his  followers,  while  they  embraced  the  degrading  doctrine  of  fatality,  the 
licentious  practice  of  polygamy,  and  the  absurd  chimeras  of  the  Koran. 

Napoleon  appears  to  have  believed  the  Slieik  serious,  which  is  very  doubtful, 
and  to  have  contemplated  with  eager  ambition  the  extent  of  views  which  his 
conversion  to  Islamism  appeared  to  open.  His  own  belief  in  predestination 
recommended  the  crqed  of  Mahommed,  and  for  the  Prophet  of  Mecca  himself 
he  had  a  high  respect,  as  one  of  those  who  had  wrought  a  great  and  enduring 
change  on  the  face  of  the  world.     Perhaps  he  envied  the  power  which  Ma- 


♦  AlludiniP  to  the  ciipture  of  the  island  of  Malta,  an«I  si:bi<rtion  of  ihe  Pop**,  on  which  he  w.i« 
wont  to  found  Qs  sun'icn  rendered  to  the  religion  of  Ma'..«^.iiAi.Al. 
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iiommcd  possessed,  of  ruling  over  men's  soiJ^ls  well  as  their  bodies,  and 
might  thence  have  been  led  into  the  idea  of  playing  a  part,  to  which  time  and 
circumstances,  the  character  of  his  army  and  his  own,  were  alike  opposed.    No 
man  ever  succeeded  in  imposing  himself  on  the  public  as  a  supernatural  per- 
sonage, who  was  not  to  a  certain  degree  the  dupe  of  his  own  imposture  ;   and 
Napoleon's  calculating  and  reflecting  mind  was  totally  devoid  of  the  enthusiasBi 
which  enables  a  man  to  cheat  himself  into  at  least  a  partial  belief  of  the  deeeit 
M'liich  he  would  impose  on  others.     The  French  soldiers,  on  the  other  hand, 
bred  in  scorn  of  religion  of  every  description,  would  have  seen  nothing  bat 
ridicule  in  the  pretensions  of  their  leader  to  a  supernatural  mission ;  and  in  plaj- 
ing  the  character  which  Alexander  ventured  to  personate,  Buonaparte  would 
have  found  in  his  own  army  many  a  Oitus,  who  would  have  considered  his 
pretensions  as  being  only  ludicrous.     lie .  himself,  indeed,  expressed  himself 
satisfied  that  his  authority  over  his  soldiers  was  so  absolute,  that  it  would  have  cost 
but  giving  it  out  in  the  order  of  the  day  to  have  made  them  all  becpme  Mahom- 
medans ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  acquainted  us,  that  the  French  troop* 
were  at  times  so  much  discontented  with  their  condition  in  Egypt,  that  they 
formed  schemes  of  seizing  on  their  standards,  and  returning  to  France  by  force. 
What  reply,  it  may  be  reasonably  asked,  were  they  likely  to  make  to  a  proposal, 
which  would  have  deprived  them  of  their  European  and  French  character,  and 
levelled  them  with  Africans  and  Asiatics,  whose  persons  they  despised,  and 
whose  country  they  desired  to  leave  ?   It  is  probable,  that  reflections  on  the 
probable  consequences  prevented  his  going  farther  than  the  vague  pretensions 
which  he  announced  in  his  proclamations,  and  in  his  language  to  the  Sheiks. 
He  had  gone  far  enough,  however,  to  show,  that  the  considerations  of  con* 
science  would  have  been  no  hindrance ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  strength 
of  his  understanding,  common  sense  had  less  influence  than  might  have  been 
expected,  in  checking  his  assertion  of  claims  so  ludicrous  as  well  as  so  profiuie. 
Indeed,  his  disputes  with  the  Ottoman  Porte  speedily  assumed  a  character, 
which  his  taking  the  turban  and  professing  himself  a  Moslem  in  aU  the  forms 
could  not  have  altered  to  his  advantage. 

It  had  been  promised  to  Buonaparte  that  the  abilities  of  Tallejrrand,  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  should  be  employed  to  reconcile  the  Grand  Seignior 
and  his  councillors  to  the  occupation  of  Egypt.  But  the  efibrts  of  that  able 
negotiator  had  totally  failed  in  a  case  so  evidently  hopeless ;  and  if  Talleyrand 
had  even  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  as  Napoleon  alleged  the  Directory  had 
promised,  it  could  only  have  been  to  be  confined  in  the  Seven  Towers.  The 
Porte  had  long  since  declared,  that  any  attack  upon  Egypt,  the  road  to  the  bcdy 
cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  would  be  considered  as  a  declaration  of  war,  what- 
soever pretexts  might  be  alleged.  They  regarded,  therefore,  Buonaparte's  in- 
vasion as  an  injury  equally  unprovoked  and  unjustifiable.  They  declared  war 
against  France,  called  upon  every  follower  of  the  Prophet  to  take  the  part  of 
his  vicegerent  upon  earth,  collected  forces,  and  threatened  an  immediate  expe- 
dition, for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  infidels  from  Egypt.  The  success  of 
the  British  at  Aboukir  increased  their  confidence.  Nelson  was  loaded  with 
every  mark  of  honour  which  the  Sultan  could  bestow,  and  the  most  active  pre- 
parations were  made  to  act  against  Buonaparte,  equaUy  considered  as  enemy 
to  the  Porte,  whether  he  professed  himself  Christian,  infidel,  or  renegade. 

Meantime  that  adventurous  and  active  chief  was  busied  in  augmenting  I^is 
means  of  defence  or  conquest,  and  in  acquiring  the  information  necessary  to 
protect  what  he  had  gained,  and  to  extend  his  dominions.  For  the  former  pur- 
pose, corps  were  raised  from  among  the  Egyptians,  and  some  were  mounted 
upon  dromedaries,  the  better  to  encounter  the  perils  of  the  desert.  For  the 
latter,  Buonaparte  undertook  a  journey  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  the  well-known 
interval  which  connects  Asia  with  Afirica.  He  subscribed  the  charter,  or  pro- 
tection, granted  to  the  Maronite  Monks  of  Sinai,  with  the  greater  pleasure,  that 
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the  signature  of  Mohammed  had  already  sanctioned  that  ancient  document 
He  visited  the  celebrated  fountains  of  Moses,  and,  misled  by  a  guide,  had  nearly 
been  drowned  in  the  advancing  tides  of  the  Red  Sea.  This,  he  observes^ 
would  have  furnished  a  text  to  all  the  preachers  in  Europe.  But  the  same 
Deity,  who  rendered  that  gulf  fatal  to  Pharaoh,  had  reserved  for  one,  who 
equally  defied  and  disowned  his  power,  the  rocks  of  an  island  in  the  midst  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Whei^  Napoleon  was  engaged  in  this  expedition,  or  speedify  on  his  return, 
he  learned  that  two  Turkish  armies  had  assembled, — one  at  Rhodes,  and  the 
other  in  Syria,  with  the  purpose  of  recovering  Egypt.  The  daring  genius, 
which  always  desired  to  anticipate  the  attempts  of  the  enemy,  determined  him 
to  march  with  a  strong  force  for  the  occupation  of  Syria,  and  thus  at  once  ta 
alarm  the  Turks  by  the  ptogress  which  he  expected  to  make  in  that  province, 
and  to  avoid  being  attacked  in  Egypt  by  two  Turkish  armies  at  the  same  time. 
His  commencement  was  as  successful  as  his  enterprise  was  daring.  A  body 
of  Mamelukes  was  dispersed  by  a  night  attack.  The  fort  of  El  Arisb,  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  keys  of  Egypt,  fell  easily  into  his  hands.  Finally,  at  the 
head  of  about  ten  thousand  men,  he  traversed  the  desert,  so  famous  in  biblical , 
history,  which  separates  Africa  from  Asia,  and  entered  Palestine  without  much 
loss,  but  not  without  experiencing  the  privations  to  which  the  wanderers  in  those 
sandy  wastes  have  been  uniformly  subjected.  While  his  soldiers  looked  with 
fear  on  the  howfing  wilderness  which  they  saw  around,  there  was  something 
in  the  extent  and  loneliness  of  the  scene  that  corresponded  with  the  swelling 
soul  of  Napoleon,  and  accommodated  itself  to  his  ideas  of  immense  and  bound- 
less space.  He  was  pleased  witli  the  flattery,  which  derived  his  Christian  name 
from  two  Greek  words,  signifjring  the  Lion  of  the  Desert. 

Upon  his  entering  the  Holy  Land,  Buonaparte  agam  drove  before  him  a 
body  of  Mamelukes,  belonging  to  those  who,  after  the  battles  of  the  Pyramids 
and  of  Salahieh,  had  retreated  into  Syria ;  and  his  army  occupied  without  re- 
sistance Gaza,  anciently  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  in  which  they  found  supplies 
of  provisions.  Jaffa,  a  celebrated  city  during  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  was 
the  next  object  of  attack.  It  was  bravely  assaulted,  and  fiercely  defended. 
But  the  French  valour  and  discipline  prevailed — the  place  was  carried  by  stom» 
— three  thousand  Turks  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  town  was  abandoned  to 
the  license  of  the  soldiery,  which,  by  Buonaparte's  own  admission,  never 
assumed  a  shape  more  frightful.*  Such,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  stem  rule  of 
war ;  and  if  so,  most  of  our  readers  will  acquiesce  in  the  natural  exclamation 
of  the  Marechal  de  Montluc,  ^^  Certcs,  we  soldiers  stand  in  more  need  of  tlie 
Divine  mercy  than  other  men,  seeing  that  our  profession  compels  us  to  com- 
mand and  to  witness  deeds  of  such  cruelty."  It  was  not,  however,  to  .the 
ordinary  horrors  attending  the  storm  of  a  town,  that  the  charge  against  Buo- 
naparte is  on  thb  occasion  limited.  He  is  accused  of  having  been  guilty  of 
an  action  of  great  injustice,  as  well  as  of  especial  barbarity.  Concerning  this 
we  shall  endeavour  to  state,  stripped  of  colouring  and  exaggeration,  first  the 
charge,  and  then  the  reply,  by  Napoleon  himself. 

After  the  breach  had  been  stormed,  a  large  part  of  the  garrison,  estimated 
by  Buonaparte  himself  at  twelve  hundred  men,  which  Miot  raises  to  betwixt 
two  and  three  thousand,  and  others  exaggerate  still  more,  remained  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  held  out  in  the  mosques,  and  a  sort  of  citadel  to  which  they  had 
retreated,  till,  at  length,  despairing  of  succour,. they  surrendered  their  arms,  and 
were  in  appearance  admitted  to  quarter.  Of  this  body,  the  Egyptians  were 
carefully  separated  from  the  Turks,  Maugrabins,  and  Amaouts ;  and  while  the 
first  were  restored  to  liberty,  and  sent  back  to  their  country,  these  last  were 
placed  under  a  strong  guard.     Provisions  were  distributed  to  them,  and  they 

■  II  i  ■    I  *.^mm^^  1  ,  .    ■      ,  ,  ■  ,         ■   I,  .    ■    ■  ■  ■  ■  ^  ■■--■,.■■      ■  ■    ■  I  ■    1 1  u   ,*  ■     I     — 

*  ?oe  hif  (Icspfttch  to  the  Diractory,  on  tho  Syrian  campaign. 
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urere  permitted  to' go  by  detachments  in  quest  of  water.  According  to  all  ap- 
pearance, they  were  considered  and  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  This  iras  on 
the  18th  of  March.  >  On  the  20th,  two  days  afterwards,  this  body  of  prisoners 
were  marched  out  of  Jaffa,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  square  battalion,  c<hih 
manded  by  General  Bon.  Miot  assures  us  that  he  himself  mounted  bis  liorse, 
accompanied  the  melancholy  column,  and  witnessed  the  event.  The  Turks 
foresaw  their  fate,  but  used  neither  entreaties  nor  complaints  to  avert  it.  Thcj 
marched  on,  silent  and  composed.  Some  of  them,  of  higher  rank,  seemed  to 
exhort  the  others  to  submit,  like  servants  of  the  Prophet,  to  the  decree  which., 
according  to  their  belief^  was  written  on  their  fqrehead.  They  were  escorted 
to  the  sand-hills  to  the  south-east  of  Jaffa,  divided  there  into  small  bodies,  and 
put  to  death  by  musketry.  The  execution  lasted  a  considerable  time,  and  the 
wounded,  as  in  the  fasHlades  of  the  Revolution,  were  despatched  with  the 
bayonet.  Their  bodies  were  heaped  together,  and  formed  a  pyramid  which  is 
still  visible,  consisting  now  of  human  bones  as  originally  of  bloody  corpses. 

The  cruelty  of  this  execution  occasioned  the  fact  itself  to  be  doubted,  tliough 
coming  with  strong  evidence,  and  never  denied  by  the  French  themselves.  Na- 
poleon, however,  frankly  admitted  the  trutli  of  the  statement  both  to  1ax6. 
Ebrington  and  to  Dr  CMeara.  Well  might  the  author  of  this  cruelty  write  to 
the  Directory,  that  the  storm  of  Jaffa  was  marked  by  horrors  which  he  had  never 
elsewhere  witnessed.  Buonaparte's  defence  was,  that  tlie  massacre  was  justi- 
fied by  the  laws  of  war — that  the  Iiead  of  Iiis  messenger  had  been  cut  off  by 
the  governor  of  Jaffa,  when  sent  to  summon  him  to  surrender — tliat  these  Turks 
were  a  part  of  the  garrison  of  El  Arish,  who  had  engaged  not  to  serve  against 
the  French,  and  were  found  immediately  afterwards  defending  Jaffa,  in  breach 
of  the  terms  of  their  capitulation.  They  had  incurred  the  doom  of  death,  tbere^ 
fbre,  by  the  rules  of  war — Wellington,  he  said,  would  have  in  his  place  acted  in 
the  same  manner. 

To  this  plea  the  following  obvious  answers  apply.  If  tlie  Turkish  governor 
had  behaved  like  a  barbarian,  for  which  his  country,  and  the  religion  which  Na- 
poleon meditated  to  embrace,  might  be  some  excuse,  the  French  general  bad 
avenged  himself  by  the  storm  and  plunder  of  the  town,  with  which  his  revenge 
ought  in  all  reason  to  have  been  satisfied.  If  some  of  these  unhappy  Tuiks 
had1)roken  their  faith  to  Buonaparte,  and  were  found  again  in  the  ranks  which 
they  had  sworn  to  abandon,  it  could  not,  according  to  the  most  severe  construc- 
tion of  the  rules  of  war,  authorize  the  dreadful  retaliation  of  indiscriminate 
massacre  upon  a  multitude  of  prisoners,  without  inquiring  whether  they  had 
been  all  equally  guilty.  Lastly,  and  admitting  them  all  to  stand  in  the  same  de- 
gree of  criminality,  dthough  their  breach  of  faith  might  have  entitled  Buona- 
parte to  refuse  these  men  quarter  while  they  had  arms  in  their  hands,  that  right 
was  ended  when  the  French  general  received  their  submission,  and  when  they 
had  given  up  the  means  of  defence,  on  condition  of  safety  for  life  at  least. 

This  bloody  deed  must  always  remain  a  deep  stain  on  the  character  of  Na- 
poleon. Yet  we  do  not  view  it  as  the  indulgence  of  an  innate  love  of  crueltyj 
for  nothing  in  Buonaparte's  history  shows  the  existence  of  that  vice,  and  there 
are  many  things  which  intimate  his  disposition  to  have  been  naturally  humane. 
But  he  was  ambitious,  aimed  at  immense  and  gigantic  undertakings*,  and  easily 
learned  to  overlook  the  waste  of  human  life,  which  the  execution  of  bis  projects 
necessarily  involved.  He  seems  to  hare  argued,  not  on  the  character  of  the 
action,  but  solely  on  the  effect  which  it  was  to  produce  upon  bis  own  combi- 
nations. His  army  was  small;  it  was  his  business  to  strike  terror  into  bis 
numerous  enemies,  and  the  measure  to  be  adopted  seemed^capable  of  making 
a  deep  impression  on  all  who  should  hear  of  it.  Besides,  these  men,  if  dis- 
missed, would  immediately  rejoin  his  enemies.  He  had  experienced  their  courage, 
and  to  disarm  them  would  have  been  almost  an  unavailing  precaution^  wber« 
their  national  weapon,  the  sabre,  was  so  easily  attained.     To  detain  them  pnc 
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onera  would  hare  requiped  a  stronger  force  than  Napoleoii  could  afiord,  would 
have  added  difficulty  and  delay  to  the  movement  of  hia  troops,  and  tended  to 
exhaust  his  supplies.  That  sort  of  necessity,  therefore,  which  men  fancy  to 
themselves  when  they  are  unwilling  to  forego  a  favourite  object  for  the  sake  of 
obeying  a  moral  precept — ^that  necessity  which  might  be  more  properly  termed 
a  temptation  difficult  to  be  resisted — that  necessity  which  has  been  called  the 
tyrant's  plea,  was  the  cause  of  the  massacre  at  Jaffa,  and  must  remain  its  sole 
apology. 

It  might  almost  seem  that  Heaven  set  its  vindictive  brand  upon  this  deed  of 
butchery,  for  about  the  time  it  was  committed  the  plague  hrcke  out  in  tiie  army. 
Buonaparte,  with  a  moral  courage  deserving  as  much  praise  as  his  late  cruelty 
deserved  reprobation,  went  into  the  hospitals  in  person,  and  while  exposing  him- 
self, without  hesitation,  to  the  infection,  diminished  the  terror  of  the  disease  in 
the  opinion  of  the  sol<^erd  generally,  and  even  of  the  patients  tli^nselves,  who 
were  thus  enabled  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  and  gained  by  doing  so  the  (airest 
chance  of  recovery. 

Meanwhile,  determined  to  prosecute  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Buonaparte  re- 
.solved  to  advance  to  Saint  Jean  d'Acre,  so  celebrated  in  the  wars  of  Palestine. 
The  Turkish  Pacha,  or  governor  of  Syria,  who,  like  others  in  his  situation,  ac- 
counted himself  almost  an  independent  sovereign,  was  Achmet,  who,  by  his 
unrelenting  cruelties  and  executions,  had  procured  the  terrible  distinction  of 
Djezzar,  or  the  Butcher.  Buonaparte  addressed  this  formidable  chief  in  two 
letters,  ofiering  his  alliance,  and  threatening  him  with  his  vengeance  if  it  should 
be  rejected.  To  neither  did  the  Pacha  return  any  answer — in  the  second  in- 
stance he  put  to  death  the  messenger.  The  French  general  advanced  against 
Acre,  vowing  revenge.  There  were,  however,  obstacles  to  the  success  of  his 
enterprise,  on  which  he  had  not  calculated. 

The  Pacha  had  communicated  the  approach  of  Napoleon  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
to  whom  had  been  committed  the  charge  of  assisting  the  Turks  in  their  pro- 
posed expedition  to  Egypt,  and  who,  for  that  purpose,  was  cruising  in  the  Le- 
vant. He  hastened  to  sail  for  Acre  with  the  Tigre  and  Theseus,  ships  of  the 
line,  and  arriving  there  two  days  ere  the  French  made  their  appearance,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  place  the  town,  the  fortifications  of  which  were  on  the  old 
Gothic  plan,  in  a  respectable  state  of  defence. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  so  highly  distinguished  himself  on  this  occasion,  had 
been  long  celebrated  for  the  most  intrepid  courage,  and  spirit  of  enterprise. 
His  character  was,  besides,  marked  by  those  traits  of  enthusiasm  at  which  cold 
and  vulgar  minds  are  apt  to  sneer,  because  incapable  of  understanding  them ; 
yet  without  which  great  and  honourable  actions  have  rarely  been  achieved. 
He  had  also  a  talent,  uncommon  among  the  English,  that  of  acting  easily  with 
foreign,  and  especially  with  barbarous  troops,  and  understanding  how  to  make 
their  efforts  availing  for  the  service  of  the  common  cause,  though  exerted  in  a 
manner  different  from  those  of  civilized  nations.  This  brave  ofiicer  having 
been  frequently  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  alarming  the  French  coast,  had 
been  taken  on  one  occasion,  and,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  out  of  a 
mean  spirit  of  revenge,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Temple,  from  which  he  was  de- 
livered by  a  daring  stratagem,  effected  by  the  French  royalist  party.  He  had 
not  been  many  hours  at  Acre,  when  Providence  afforded  him  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  favour.  The  Theseus,  which  had  been  detached  to  intercept  any 
French  vessels  that  might  be  attending  on  Buonaparte's  march,  detected  a 
smaU  flotilla  stealing  under  Mount  Carmel,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  make 
prize  of  seven  out  of  nine  of  them.  They  were  a  convoy  from  Damietta,  bound 
issr  Acre,  having  on  board  heavy  cannon,  platforms,  ammunition,  and  other 
necessary  articles.  These  cannon  and  military  stores,  destined  to  form  the 
siege  of  Acre,  became  eminently  useful  in  its  defence,  and  the  consequence  of 
their  capture  was  eventually  decisive  of  the  struggle.     General  Fhilippeaux,  a 
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French  royalkt,  and  officer  of^eDgmeerB,  immediately  applied  Innuelf  la  pbea 
the  caancm  thus  acquired^  to  the  amouDt  of  betwixt^  thir^  and  forty,  apcai  ibo 
the  walls  which  they  had  be^i  intended  to  destroy.  This  officer,  who  had  bees 
Buonaparte's  school-fellow^  and  the  principal  agent  in  dehfering  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  from  prison,  poosessed  rare  talents  in  his  profession.  Thin  strangdy 
met  under  the  walls  of  Acre,  an  English  officer,  late  a  prboner  in  the  Temple  at 
Paris,  and  a  French  colonel  of  engineers,  with  the  late  general  of  the  Army  of 
Italy,  the  ancient  companion  of  Philippeaox,*  and  about  to  become  afanoot  the 
personal  enemy  of  Smith. 

On  the  17th  March,  the  French  came  in  sight  of  Acre,  which  is  built  on  a 
ipeninsula  advancing  into  the  sea,  and  so  conveniently  situated  that  reesek  can 
lie  near  the  shore,  and  annoy  with  their  fire  whatever  advances  to  assaiilt  the 
fortifications.  Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  two  British  ships  of  war,  and 
the  disapp<Nntment  concerning  his  battering  cannon,  which  werq  now  pointed 
against  him  fix>m  the  ramparts,  Buonaparte,  with  a  characteristic  perseveraooe 
which  on  such  an  occasion  was  pushed  into  obstinacy,  refiised  to  abandon  hia 
purpose,  and  proceeded  to  open  trenches,  although  the  guns  which  he  had  to 
place  in  them  were  only  twelve  pounders.  The  point  of  attack  was  a  laige 
tower  which  predominated  over  the  rest  of  the  fortifications.  A  mine  at  the 
«ame  time  was  run  imder  the  extreme  defences. 

By  the  28th  March  a  breach  was  effected,  the  mine  was  sprung,  and  the 
French  proceeded  to  the  assault  upon  that  day.  They  advanced  at  the  cbaig- 
ing  step,  under  a  muiderous  fire  from  the  walls,  but  had  the  mortification  to 
find  a  deep  ditch  betwixt  them  and  the  tower.  They  crossed  it,  nevertheless, 
by  help  of  the  scaling-ladders  which  they  carried  with  them,  and  forced  their 
way  as  far  as  the  tower,  from  which  it  is  said  that  die  defenders,  impressed  by 
the  frite  of  Jafia,  were  beginning  to  fiy.  They  were  checked  by  the  example 
of  Djezzar  himself^  who  fired  his  own  pistols  at  the  French,  and  upbraided  the 
Moslems  who  were  retreating  from  the  walls.  The  defences  were  again  nnan- 
ned ;  the  French,  unable  to  support  the  renewed  fire,  were  checked  and  forced 
back ;  and  the  Turks  falling  upon  them  in  their  retreat  with  sabre  in  hand, 
killed  a  number  of  their  best  men,  and  Mailly,"  who  commanded  the  party. 
Sorties  were  made  firom  the  place  to  destroy  the  French  works;  and  although 
the  cries  with  which  the  Turks  carry  on  their  militajv  manceuvres  gave  the 
alarm  to  the  enemy,  yet,  assisted  by  a  detachment  of  British  seamen,  they  did 
the  French  comiderable  damage,  reconnoitred  the  mine  which  they  weie  form- 
ing anew,  and  obtained  the  Imowledge  of  its  direction  necessary  to  prepare  a 
counter  mine. 

While  the  strife  was  thus  fiercely  maintained  on  both  sides,  with  mutual  loss 
and  increased  animosity,  the  besiegers  were  threatened  with  olher  dangers^  An 
army  of  Moslem  troops  of  various  nations,  but  all  actuated  by  the  same  rdi- 
gious  zeal,  bad  formed  themselves  in  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  and  uniting 
with  them  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  that  country,  now  called  Naplous,  formed 
the  plan  of  attacking  the  French  army  lying  before  Acre  on  one  side,  while 
Djezzar  and  his  allies  should  aasafl  them  upon  the  other.  Kleber,  with  his  di- 
vision, was  despatched  by  Buonaparte  to  disperse  this  assemblage.  But  though 
tie  obtained  considerable  advantages  over  detached  parties  of  the  Syrian  army, 
their  strength  was  so  disproportioned,  that  at  last,  while  he  held  a  position  near 
Mount  Tabor,  with  two  or  three  thousand  men,  he  was  surrounded  by  about 
ten  times  his  own  number.  But  his  general-in-chief  was  hastening  to  ha  assist- 
ance. Buonaparte  left  two  divisions  to  keep  the  trenches  before  Acre,  and 
penetrated  into  the  country  in  three  columqg.    Marat,  at  the  head  of  a  fourth, 

*  Philippeanx  died  during  the  lieffe,  of  a  fever  brought  «ii  by  fktigae.  Buonaparte  apoke  of 
him  with  more  respect  than  lie  osnally  showed  to  those  who  had  been  succeMflil  in  opiposing  hnn. 
One  T^nLMtk  might  M,  that  the  merit  giTen  to  Philippeauswas  in  sone  degree  subtnioted  from  9m 
Sidney  Smith.    The  fotater  was  «  Frenohman,  and  dead-'Hiw  htter  aUv«,  and  an  EngiishaMia 
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occupied  the  ptss  called  Jacob's  Bridge.  The  attack,  made  on  Tarioua  points, 
was  everywhere  successful.  The  camp  of  the  Syrian  army  was  taken ;  their 
defeat,  almost  their  dispenuon,  was  accomphdied,  while  their  scattered  cemains 
fled  to  Damascus.  Buonaparte  returned,  crowned  with  laurels,  to  the  siege  of 
Acre. 

Here,  too,  the  arrival  of  thirty  heavy  pieces  of  cannon  fiom  Jafia  seemed  to 
promise  that  success,  which  the  French  had  as  yet  been  unable  to  attain.  It 
was  about  this  time  that,  walking  on  the  Mount  which  still  retains  the  name  of 
Kichard  CoBur  de  Lion,  Buonaparte  expressed  himself  to  Murat  in  these  terms, 
as  he  pointed  to  St  Jean  D'Acre : — ^^  The  &te  of  the  East  depends  upon  yon- 
der petty  town.  Its  conquest  will  ensure  the  main  object  of.  my  expedition,  and 
Damascus  wiU  be  the  first  firuit  <^  it"*^  Thus  it  would  seem,  that,  while  en- 
gaged in  the  enterprise,  Buonaparte  held  the  same  language,  which  he  did 
many  years  after  its  failure  when  at  St  Helena. 

Repeated.and  desperate  assaults  proved,  that  the  consequence  which  he  at- 
tached to  taking  Acre  was  as  great  as  his  words  expressed.  The  assailants 
suffered  severely  on  these  occasions,  for  they  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  two 
ravelins,  or  external  fortifications,  which  had  been  constructed  und^  Philip- 
peaux*8  directions,  and  at  the  same  time  enfiladed  by  the  .fire  of  the  British 
shipping.  At  length,  employing  to  the  uttermost  the  heavy  artillery  now  in  his 
possession,  Buonaparte,  in  spite  of  a  blooify  and  obstinate  opposition,  forced  his 
way  to  the  disputed  tower,  and  made  a  lodgment  on  the  second  story.  It 
afforded,  however,  no  access  to  the  town ;  and  the  troops  remained  there  as  in 
^adde  «a£,  the  lodgment  being  covered  from  the  English  and  Turkish  fire  by 
a  work  constructed  partly  of  packs  of  cotton,  partly  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
alain,  built  up  along  with  them. 

At  this  critical  moment,  a  fleet,  bearing  reinforcements  long  hoped  for  and 
much  needed,  appeared  in  view  of  the  garrison.  They  contained  Turkish 
troops  under  the  command  ot  Hassan  Bey.  Yet  near  as  they  were,  the  danger 
was  imminent  that  Acre  might  be  taken  ere  they  couM  land.  To  prevent  such 
a  misfortune,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  in  person  proceeded  to  the  disputed  tower,  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  British  seamen,  armed  with  pikes.  They  united  them- 
selves to  a  corps  of  brave  Turks,  who  defended  the  breach  rather  with  heavy 
stones  than  with  other  weapons.  The  heap  of  ruins  which  divided  the  con- 
tending parties  served  as  a  breast-work  to  both.  The  muzdes  of  the  muskets 
touch^  each  other,  and  the  spear-heads  of  the  standards  were  locked  together. 
At  this  moment  one  of  the  Turkish  regiments  of  Hassan's  army,  which  had  by 
this  time  landed,  made  a  sortie  upon  tl^  French ;  and  though  they  were  driven 
back,  yet  the  diversion  occasioned  the  besiegers  to  be  forced  from  their 
lodgment. 

Abandoning  the  iU-omened  tower,  which  had  cost  the  benegers  so  many 
men,  Buonaparte  now  turned  his  e£R>rts  towards  a  considerable  breach  that  had 
been  effected  in  the  curtain,  and  which  promised  a  more  easy  entrance.  It 
proved,  indeed,  but  too  easy;  for  Djezzar  Pacha  opposed  to  the  assault  on  this 
occasion  a  new  mode  of  tactics.  Confkling  in  his  superior  numbers,  he  siif- 
lered  the  French,  who  were  commanded  by  the  intrepid  General  Lannes,  t6 
surmount  the  breach  without  opposition,  by  which  they  penetrated  hito  the  body 
of  the  place.  They  had  no  sooner  entered,  than  a  numerous  body  of  Turks 
mingled  among  them  with  loud  shouts ;  and  ere  they  had  time  or  room  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  discipline,  brought  them  into  that  state  of  close  fighting, 
where  strength  and  agility  are  superior  to  every  otiier  acquirement.  The  Turks, 
wielding  'the  sabre  in  one  hand,  and  the  poniard  in  the  other,  rut  to  pieces 
almost  all  the  French  who  bad  entered.  General  Rambaud  lay  a  headless 
corpse  in  the  breach — Lannes  was  with  difficulty  brought  off,  severely  wounded. 


*  Related  bj  Bfiot,  w  eonaninieated  to  him  by  Martt. 
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The  Turk»  gtve  so  quarter;  a»i  instantly  Guttinsp  the  beads  eff  of  those 
t)iey  slew,  caihed  them  to  the  Pacha,  who  sat  in  pvk6c  distributioi^  nao&ey  to 
those  who  brought  hi»  these  bloody  trophiea,  whieb  now  lay  piled  in  heaps 
around  him.  Thia  was  the  sixth  assault  upoa  these  tottmng  and  blood-staoieil 
ramparts.  "  Victory,"  said  Napoleon,  *'  is  to  the  most  perse?ering;"  aocLp  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  Kleber,  be  resolved  upon  anotber  and  yet  more  desperate 
attack. 

On  the  2l8t  May  the  final  efibrt  was  made.     The  attack  f)€  tlie  memiiig 
failed,  and  Colonel  Veneux  renewed  it  at  midday.    ^^  Be  assured,'*  said  he  ia 
Buonaparte,  ^^  Acre  shall  be  yours  to-night,  or  Veneux  will  die  on  the  breach.** 
lie  kept  bis  word  at  the  cost  of  his  life.     Boo  was  also  dain,  whoee  drvi^ion 
had  been  the  executioners  of  the  garrison  of  Jaiia.   The  French  now  retreated. 
dispiritod,  and  despairing  of  success.     The  contest  had  been  carried  on  at  half 
a  musket  shot  distance ;  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  lying  around,  putrified  imder 
the  bufning  sun,  and  spread  disease  among  the  survivors.     An  attempt  was 
made  to  establisli  a  suspension  of  arms  for  removing  this  liorrible  annoyanoe. 
JMiot  says  that  the  Pacha  returned  no  answer  to  the  proposal  of  the  French. 
According  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  official  reports,  the  armistice  for  this  homaiie 
purpose  was  actually  agreed  on,  but  broken  off  by  the  French  firing  upon  those 
who  were  engaged  in  tlie  melancholy  office,  and  then  nishing  on  to  niake  their 
last  unsuccessfijl  charge  and  assault  upon  the  breach.     This  would  have  been  a 
crime  so  useless^  and  would  have  tended  so  much  to  the  inconvenieoee  of  the 
French  themselves,  that  we  cannot  help  suspecting  some  misunderstandiBg'  had 
occurred,  and  that  the  interruption  was  undhsr  a  wrcMig  conception  of  the  pai^ 
pose  of  the  working  party. 

This  is  tlie  more  probable,  as  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  reports  the  circiBB- 
stance,  was  not  at  this  time  disposed  to  put  the  best  construction  on  any  action 
of  Buonaparte's,  who,  on  the  other  band,  regaided  the  British  seaman  with 
peculiar  dblike,  and  even  malignity.  The  cause  of  personal  quarrel  betwnt 
them  was  rather  singular. 

Buonaparte  had  addressed  the  subjects  of  Acbmet  Djezzar^s  paefaalft,  in 
terms  inviting  them  to  revolt,  and  join  the  French ;  yet  was  much  offended 
when,  imitating  his  own  pohcy,  the  Pacha  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith  caijsed  letters 
to  be  sent  into  his  camp  before  Acre,  urging  his  soldiers  to  mutiny  and  deser- 
tion. Sir  Sidney  also  published  a  proclamation  to  the  Druses,  and  other  inhab- 
itants of  the  country,  calling  on  them  to  trust  the  faith  of  a  Christian  knight, 
rather  thkn  that  of  an  unprincipled  renegado.-  Nettled  at  these  insults,  Buona- 
parte declared  that  the  English  commodore  was  mad  ;  and,  according  to  his 
account.  Sir  Sidney  replied  by  sending  him  a  challenge.  The  French  general 
Bcernfully  refused  this  invitation,  unless  the  challenger  would  bring  Marlborough 
to  meet  him,  but  offered  to  send  one  of  his  grenadiers  to  indulge  the  Engli^ 
roan's  desire  of  single  combat  The  good  taste  of  the  chdlenge  may  be 
doubted,  if  indeed  such  was  ever  sent ;  but  the  scorn  of  the  reply  ought  to 
have  been  mitigated,  considering  it  was  addressed  to  one,  in  consequence  of 
wbose  dauntlesa  and  determined  opposition  Buonaparte's  favourite  object  had 
failed,  and  who  was  presently  to  compel  him  ibr  the  first  time  to  an  ingk>rious 
retreat. 

Anotber  calumny,  circulated  by  Buonaparte  against  the  En^h  commodore, 
was,  that  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  endeavoured  to  expose  his  French  prisoners  to 
the  infection  of  the  plague,  by  placing  them  in  vessels  where  that  dreadful  con- 
tagion prevailed.  This  charge  had  no  other  foundation,  than  in  Buonaparte's 
wisli,  by  spreading  such  a  scandal,  to  break  off  idl  communication  between  the 
commodore  and  the  discontented  of  his  own  army.  Afler  the  heat  excited  by 
their  angry  collision  had  long  subsided,  it  is  amusing  to  find  Napoleon,  when  in 
tlie  island  of  Saint  Helena,  declaring,  that  his  opinion  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was 
altered  for  the  better,  binco  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  rest  of  bis 
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eoontrymeo,  and  that  be  now  considered  him  as  a  worthj  sort  of  nuuH-lbr  an 
Englishinan. 

The  siege  of  Acre  had  now  continued  sixty  days  since  the  caning  of  the 
trenches.  The  besiegers  had  marched  no  less  than  eight  times  to  the  assank, 
while  eleven  desperate  sallies  were  evidence  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  defence. 
Several  of  the  best  French  generals  were  killed ;  among  the  rest  Cafiareili,* 
for  whom  Buonaparte  had  particular  esteem ;  and  the  army  was  greatly  reduced 
by  the  sword  and  the  plagiJe,  which  raged  at  once  among  their  devoted  bands. 
Retreat  became  inevitable.  Yet  Buonaparte  endeavoured  to  give  it  such  a 
colouring  as  might  make  the  measure  seem  voluntary.  Sometimes  he  announc- 
ed that  his  purpose  of  going  to  Acre  was  sufficiently  accomplished  when  he 
had  battered  down  the  palace  of  the  Pacha ;  at  other  times  he  affirmed  he  haJ 
left  the  whole  town  a  heap  of  ruins ;  and  finally,  he  informed  the  Directory  that 
he  could  eaaly  have  taken  the  place,  but  the  plague  being  raging  within  its 
walls,  and  it  being  impossible  to  prevent  the  troops  irom  s^sing  on  infected 
clothes  for  part  of  thc»r  booty,  he  had  rather  dechne  the  capture  of  Acre,  than 
run  the  risk  of  introducing  this  horrid  malady  among  his  soldiers.  What  his 
real  feelings  must  have  been,  while  covering  his  chagrin  with  such  flimsy  pro* 
texts,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  following  frank  avowal  to  his  attendants  in 
Saint  Helena.  Speaking  of  the  dependence  of  the  most  important  affiurs  on 
the  most  trivial,  he  remarks,  that  the  mistake  of  the  captain  of  a  frigate,  who 
bore  away,  instead  of  forcing  hb  passage  to  the  |^ce  of  his  destination,  had 
prevented  the  fece  of  the  worU  from  b^ng  totally  changed.  ^  Acre,^'  he  said;, 
.M  would  otherwise  have  been  taken — the  French  army  would  have  flown  to 
Damascus  and  Ale|^>o--^in  a  twinkling  of  an  eye  tbc^  woidd  have  been  oa 
the  Euphrates — the  Syrian  Christians  would  have  joined  us — the  Druses,  the 
Armenians  would  have  united  with  us*'^ — Some  one  replied,  ^  we  might  have 
been  reinforced  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  thousand  men." — ^^  Say  six  hui»- 
dred  thousand,"  said  the  Emperor ;  ^^  who  can  calculate  the  amount  ?  I  would 
have  reached  Constantinople  and  the  indie»-^I  would  have  changed  the  fiice 
of  the  wockl."t 


*  CaflkreD&ww  ahot  in  the  elbow,  and  died  of  die  unpaution  of  the  lamli.  He  bed  befbre  loiC 
e  Itm.  which  indncod  the  French  eoldiera,  who  dieliked  mm  at  one  of  the  prinnipal  contrivers  of 
the  Egrptian  eipedition,  to  tay,  when  they  mw  him  hobble  paat,  **  He,  at  leaat,  need  care  litilo 
about  uie  matter — he  »  aoro  to  have  one  fbot  in  France."  He  had  tome  days  delirium  before  he 
died ;  but  Count  Laa  Cataa  reporu,  that  whenever  Buonapane  waa  announoed,  hia  presence — nay, 
hia  name  alone— seemed  to  cure  the  wondering  of  the  patient^a  apiiity  and  thai  tlua  pbeoemenoB 
waa  renewed  so  oflen  as  the  General  made  him  a  viait« 

t  Laa  Casas*  Jooanal  de  In  Vie  Priv<$e,  &«.  de  Napoleon,  torn.  I.  partie  seconde,  p.  384.  The 
•Ktimvaganoe  of  Napoleon*a  plan  nnavoidaUy  lenunds  ua  of  the  vanity  of  human  wishes.  The 
cause  to  which  he  ascribes  it  is  the  mittakt  of  a  captain  of  a  frigate,  who,  inatead  of  forcing  hia 
way  to  Acre,  against  the  opposition  of  two  ships  or  the  line,  was  unfortunately  taken  by  them. 
Thia  is  a  mode  of  reaeomng  which  Napoleon  was  very  ready  to  adopt.  The  miscarriage  of  hia 
|dana  waa  seldom  imputed  by  him  to  the  aoocesslVil  wisdom  or  valour  of  an  enemy,  but  to  some 
accidental  circumstance,  or  blunder,  which  deranced  the  scheme  which  must  otherwise  have  been 
infoUible.  SiHne  of  hia  beat  generals  were  of  a  diflhrent  opinion,  and  considered  the  rashness  of 
the  attnek^pon  Acre,  aa  involving  the  ceitainty  of  fldlure.  Kleber  ia  wvotuttA  to  have  said,  that 
the  Turks  defended  themaelvoa  with  the  akiU  of  Chriatiana,  and  that  dm  French  atUMsked  "' 
Turka. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

DUeu9swn  concerning  the  alleged  Poisoning  of  the  Side  in  the  Hospitals  at 
Jajfa. — Nt^fHdeon  acquitted  of  the  Charge. — French  Army  re-enter  Cairo  tm 
the  I4th  June, — Retrospect  of  what  had  taken  place  in  Upper  and  Ltower 
Egifpt  during  his  Absence. — incursion  of  Murad  Bey. — 18,000  Tkirlcs  oc- 
cupy Aboukir — Attacked  and  drfeated  by  Buonaparte — J^is  Victory  termi- 
nates Napoleon's  Career  in  Egypt. —  Views  of  his  Situation  there  cfier  that 
Battle. — Admiral  Gantheaumc  receives  Orders  to  make  ready  for  Sea — Om 
the  23d  Augtist^  Napoleon  embarks  for  France^  leaving  EJeber  and  JIMiewm 
first  and  second  in  Command  of  the  Army — Arrives  in  Ajacdo^  in  CorsieOy 
on  the  30th  Septemher^  and  lands  at  Frejus^  in  France.,  on  the  9tA  October, 

The  retreat  from  before  Acre  was  conducted  with  equal  skill  and  secrecj^ 
(bough  Buonaparte  was  compelled  to  leave  behind  his  heavy  cannon,  which  ha 
either  bucied  or  threw  into  the  sea.  But  by  a  rumour  which  long  prevailed  io 
the  French  army,  he  was  alleged  to  have  taken  a  far  more  extraordinary  meas- 
ure of  preparation  for  retreat,  by  destroying  with  opium  the  sick  in  the  hospitak, 
who  could  not  march  along  with  the  army. 

This  transaction  is  said  to  have  taken  place  under  the  following  circumstances. 
The  siege  of  Acre  being  raised  on  the  20th  of  May  1 799,  the  French  army 
retreated  to  Jafl^  where  their  mihtary  hospitals  had  been  established  during  the 
siege.     Upon  the  27th,  Buonaparte  was  under  the  necessity  of  continuing  his 
retreat,  and  in  the  meantime  such  of  the  patients  as  were  convalescent  were 
aent  forward  on  the  road  to  Egypt,  under  the  necessary  precautions  for  tbcir 
safety.    There  remained  an  indefinite  number,  reaching  at  the  greatest  compu- 
lation to  betwixt  twenty  and  thirty,  but  stated  by  Buonaparte  Jumself  to  be  only 
seven,  whose  condition  was  desperate.     Their  disease  was  the  plague^  and  to 
carry  them  onward,  seemed  to  threaten  the  army  with  infection;  while  to  leave 
them  behind,  was  abandoning  them  to  the  cruelty  of  the  Turks,  by  whom  all 
stragglers  and  prisoners  were  cruelly  murdered,  often  with  protracted  torture. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Buonaparte  submitt^  to  Desgenettes,  chief  of  the 
medical  staff,  the  propriety  of  ending  the  victims*  misery  by  a  dose  of  opmm. 
The  physician  answered,  with  the  heroism  belonging  to  bis  profession,  tluit  faia 
art  taught  him  bow  to  cure  men,  not  how  to  kill  them. 

The  proposal  was  agreeably  to  Buonaparte's  principles,  who,  advocating  the 
legality  of  suicide,  nativally  might  believe,  that  if  a  man  has  a  right  to  retieve 
himself  of  intolerable  evils  by  depriving  himself  of  life,  a  general  or  a  monarch 
'  may  deal  forth  that  measure  to  his  soldiers  or  subjects,  which  he  would  think  it 
advisable  to  act  upon  in  his  own  case.  It  was  consistent,  also,  with  his  char- 
acter, rather  to  look  at  results  than  at  the  measures  which  were  to  produce  them, 
and  to  consider  in  many  cases  the  end  as  an  excuse  for  the  means.  ^  I  would 
have  desired  such  a  relief  for  myself  in  the  same  circumstances,*'  he  said  to  Mr 
Warden.  To  O'Meara  he  affirmed,  ^^  that  he  would  have  taken  such  a  step 
evea  with  respect  to  his  own  son.'*  The  feUacy  of  this  reasoning  is  demon- 
strable; but  Buonaparte  was  saved  from  acting  on  it  by  the  resistance  of  Des- 
genettes. A  rear-guard  was  left  to  protect  these  unhappy  men;  and  the  Eng- 
Ksh  found  some  of  them  alive,  who,  if  Desgenettes  had  been  more  compliant, 
would  have  been  poisoned  by  their  physician.  If  Buonaparte  was  guilty  of  en- 
tertaining such  a  purpose,  whetjier  entertained  from  indifference  to  human  life, 
or  from  wild  and  misdirected  ideas  of  humanity,  he  met  an  appropriate  punish- 
ment in  the  general  behef  which  long  subsisted,  that  the  deed  had  been  actually 
carried  into  execution,  not  in  the  persons  of  a  few  expiring  wretches  only,  but 
upon  several  hundred  men.  Miot  says  the  r^K)rt  was  current  in  the  French 
army, — Sir  Robert  Wilson  found  it  credited  among  their  officers,  when  they  be- 
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came  the  Engfiah  pr&Bonere, — and  Count  Las  Casas  admits  it  was  flfenerally 
beiieved  by  the  soldiers.  But  though  popular  credulity  eagerly  receives  what- 
ever stones  are  marked  by  the  horrible  and  wonderful,  history,  on  the  contrary, 
demands  direct  evidence,  and  the  existence  of  powerful  motives,  for  whatever 
is  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds  of  credibility.  The  poisoning  of  ftve  or  six  hun- 
dred men  is  neither  easily  managed  nor  easily  concealed;  and  why  should  tlie 
French  leader  have  had  recourse  to  it,  since,  like  many  a  retreating  general  be- 
fore him,  he  had  only  to  leave  the  patients  for  whom  he  had  not  the  means  of 
transportation  ?  To  poison  the  sick  and  helpless,  must  have  destroyed  his  interest 
with  the  remainder  of  his  soldiers;  whereas,  to  have  left  them  to  their  fate,  waa 
a  matter  too  customary,  and  too  much  considered  as  a  point  of  necessity,  to 
create  any  discontent*  among  those,  whose  interest,  as  well  as  that  t>f  their 
general,  consisted  in  moving  on  as  fast  as  possible.  Again,  bad  such  a  horrible 
expedient  been  had  recourse  to,  it  could  not  have  escaped  the  knowledge  of 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  would  not  have  failed  to  give  the  hornd  iact  puUicity, 
were  it  only  to  retaliate  upon  Buonaparte  for  the  scandalous  accusations  which 
he  had  circulated  against  the  English.  But  though  he  mentions  various  com- 
plaints which  the  prisoners  made  against  their  general,  and  though  he  states 
iiimijelf  to  have  found  seven  men  alive  in  the  hospitals  at  Jaffa,  (being  appar- 
ently the  very  persons  whom  it  had  been  proposed  to  despatch  by  opium,)  he 
says  not  a  word  of  what  he  would  doubtless  have  told  not  unwillingly,  had  there 
been  ground  for  believing  it.  Neither,  among  the  numerous  persons  to  whom 
the  truth  must  be  known,  has  any  one  come  forward  since  Buonaparte's  fall, 
who  could  give  the  least  evidence  to  authenticate  the  report  otherwise  than  as 
a  rumour,  that  had  sprung  out  of  the  unjustifiable  proposal  which  had  indeed 
been  made  by  Buonaparte  to  Desgenettes,  but  never  acted  upon.  The  same 
patient  and  impartial  investigation,  therefore,  which  compels  us  to  record  that 
the  massacre  of  the  Turkish  prisoners  in  cold  blood  is  fully  proved,  induces  us 
to  declare,  that  the  poisoning  of  the  sick  at  Jaffa  has  been  affirmed  without  8uP> 
ficient  evidence. 

Buonaparte  continued  his  retreat  from  Syria,  annoyed  by  the  natives,  who 
harassed  his  march,  and  retaliating  the  injuries  which  be  received,  by  plunder- 
ing and  burning  the  villages  which  lay  in  the  course  of  his  march.  He  left 
J;^a  on  the  28th  May,  and  upon  the  14th  June  re-entered  Cairo,  with  a  repu- 
tation not  so  much  increased  by  the  victory  at  Mount  Tabor,  as  diminished  and 
sullied  for  the  time  by  the  retreat  from  Acre. 

Lower  Egypt,  during  the  absence  of  Buonaparte,  had  remained  undisturbed, 
unless  by  partial  insurrections.  In  one  of  these  an  impostor  personated  that 
mysterious  individual,  the  Imaum  Mohadi,  of  whom  the  Orientals  believe  that 
he  is  not  dead,  butts  destined  to  return  and  combat  Antichrist, before  the  con- 
summation of  all  things  takes  place.  This  pretender  to  supernatural  power, 
as  well  as  others  who  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  insurrections  without 
such  high  pretensions,  was  completely  defeated  ;  and  the  French  showed  the 
greatest  severity  in  punishing  their  followers,  and  the  country  which  had  fur- 
nished them  with  partisrins. 

In  Upper  Egypt  there  had  been  more  obstinate  contention.  Murad  Bey, 
ahready  mentioned  as  the  ablest  chief  of  the  Mamelukes,  had  maintained  himself  in 

•  Mioc  gtvei  ft  iMlueholT,  bmt  too  true  a  picture,  of  the  indifleranoe  witbwbieh  toldien,  when 
on  a  retreat,  regard  the  enmringa  of  those  whose  strenffth  doei  net  enable  them  to  keep  op  witb 
the  march.  He  deecribet  a  man,  affected  bj  the  fear  of  being  left  to  the  emdtiea  of  the  Tnrka| 
anatching  up  hit  knapmck.  and  staggering  after  the  column  to  which  he  bel#ngod,  while  his  glaieo 
eye,  ancertain  motkm,  aUd  stnmbhng  pace,  excited  the  Aar  of  some,  andtM  ridicnle  of  bchert. 
•*  His  account  is  made  npi**  said  one  of  his  comiadea,  i«  be  reeled  idKMi  aniongac  them  like  a 
drunkard.  ••  He  Will  ndt  make  a  long  march  of  it,**  sakl  another.  And  when,  after  mora  than 
one  fall,  he  at  length  became  unable  to  rise,  the  obserration,  that  ^  he  had  taken  np  his  quarters,** 
was  all  the  moan  Which  it  was  thonght  neeeesary  to  niakn.  ft  is  in  these  eiaee,  as  Mkit  justly  ob- 
aenres,  that  indiilbredee  andseMshneas  beeome  universal ;  and  he  thst  we^  beeosrthrtaMe 
manage  to  rely  on  his  own  nwrtloai,  and,  above  all,  to  ifomin  la  good  hsilik* 
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that  country  wHh  a  ilegree  of  boldnees  and  sagacity,  which  gaTe  the  French 
much  trouble.  His  fine  force  of  cavalry  enabl^  him  to  advance  or  asUeml  at 
pleasure,  and  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  country  added  much  to  ham 
advantage. 

Dessaix,  sent  against  Murad  after  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  had  a^ain  de- 
feated the  Mameluke  chief  at  Sedinan,  where  was  once  more  made  evid<»it  the 
superiority  of  European  discipline  over  the  valour  of  the  irregular  cavalry  af^M 
East.  Still  the  destruction  of  the  enterprising  Bey  was  far  from  comi^ete. 
Keinforced  by  a  body  of  cavalry,  Dessaix,  in  the  month  of  December  1 798, 
again  attacked  him,  and,  after  a  number  of  encounters,  terminating  genermlly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  French,  the  remaining  Mamelukes,  with  their  aDies  the 
Arabs,  were  at  length  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  the  Desert.  Egypt  seemed 
entirely  at  the  command  of  the  Fi^nch ;  and  Cosseir,  a  sea-port  on  tbe  Red 
Sea,  Imd  been  taken  possession  of  by  a  flotilla,  fitted  out  to  command  that  gutfl 

Three  or  four  weeks  after  Buonaparte^s  return  fi'om  Syria,  this  flattenog 
etate  of  tranquilhty  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  disturbed.  Mured  Bey,  re- 
entering Upper  Egypt  with  his  Mamelukes  and  allies,  descended  the  Nile  in 
two  bodies,  one  occupying  each  bank  of  the  river.  Ibrahim  Bey,  formerly  hia 
partner  in  the  government  of  Egypt,  made  a  corresponding  movement  towards 
the  frontiers  of  S}rria,  as  if  to  communicate  with  the  right-hand  diviaioa  of 
Murad's  army.  La  Grange  was  despatched  against  the  Mamelukes  who  oc- 
cupied the  right  bank,  while  Murat  marched  against  those  who,  under  the  Bey 
himself,  were  descending  the  Nile.  The  French  were  entertained  at  tbe  idea 
of  the  two  Murats,  as  Siey  termed  them,  fitmi  the  similarity  of  their  names, 
meeting  and  encountering  each  other;  but  the  Mameluke  Murad  retreated 
before  Le  Beau  Sabreur — the  handsome  swordsman — of  the  French  army. 

Meantime  the  cause  of  this  incursion  was  explained  by  the  appearance  of  a 
Turkish  fleet  off  Alexandria,  who  disembarked  eighteen  thousand  men  at 
Aboukir.  This  Turkic  army  possessed  themselves  of  the  fort,  and  proceeded 
to  fortify  themselves,  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  Mamelukes,  according  to  the 
plan  which  had  previously  been  adjusted  for  expelling  the  French  from  Egypt. 
This  news  reached  Buonaparte  near  tbe  Pyramids,  to  which  he  had  advanced, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  Murad  Bey.  The  arrival  of  the  Turks 
instantly  recalled  him  to  Alexandria,  whence  he  marched  to  Aboukir  to  repd 
the  invaders.  He  joined  his  army,  which  had  assembled  from  all  points  within 
a  short  distance  of  tbe  Turkish  camp,  and  was  employed  late  in  the  night 
making  preparations  for  the  battle  on  the  next  morning.  Murat  was  almie 
with  Buonaparte,  when  the  last  suddenly  made  the  oracular  declaration,  ^^  Go 
how  it  will,  this  battle  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  world." 

"The  fate  of  this  army,  at  least,"  replied  Murat,  who  did  not  comprehend 
Buonaparte's  secret  meaning.  "  But  the  Turks  are  without  horse,  and  if  ever 
infantry  were  charged  to  the  teeth  by  cavalry,  they  shall  be  so  charged  to-mor- 
row by  mine." 

Napoleon's  meaning,  however,  referred  not  to  Egypt  alone,  but  to  Europe; 
to  which  he  probably  already  meditated  an  unexpected  return.  Which  must 
have  been  prevented  had  he  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  most  complete 
triumph  over  the  Turks.  The  leaving  his  Egyptian  army,  a  dubious  step  it 
best,  would  have  been  altogether  indefensible  had  there  remamed  an  enemy  in 
their  front. 

Next  morning,  being  the  S5th  July,  Buonaparte  commenced  an  attack  on 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  enemy,  and  succeeded  in  driving  them  in  upon  tbe 
main  body,  which  was  commanded  by  Seid  Mustapha  FsK^ha.  In  th^  fiRl 
attack,  the  French  were  eminently  successful,  and  pursued  the  fugitive  Tads  ia 
their  entrenchments,  doing  great  execution.  But  when  the  batteries  opened 
upon  them  from  the  trenches,  whiks  they  were  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  the 
fire  fiom  the  gun-lKMts  in  tbe  twy,  tfaek  iiqpetiioeity  was  checked, 
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sallying  out  upon  them  with  tlieir  muskets  dung  at  their  backs,  made  such 
havoc  among  the  French  with  their  sabres,  poniands,  and  pistols,  as  compelled 
them  to  retreat  in  their  turn.  The  advantage  was  lost  by  the  eagerness  of  the 
barbarians  to  possess  themselves  of  the  heads  of  their  faUen  enemies,  for  which 
they  receive  a  certain  reward.  They  threw  themselves  confusedly  out  of  the 
entrenchments  to  obtain  these  blck)dy  testimonials,  and  were  in  considerable  • 
disorder,  when  the  French  suddenly  rallied,  charged  them  with  great  fbry,  drove 
them  back  into  the  works,  and  scaled  the  ramparts  along  with  them. 

Murat  had  made  good  his  promise  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  had  been 
ever  in  the  front  c^  the  battle.  When  the  French  had  surmounted  die  entrench- 
ments, he  formed  a  column  which  reversed  the  position  of  the  Turks,  and 
pressing  them  with  the  bayonet,  threw  them  into  utter  and  inextricable  eon- 
fiision.  Fired  upon  and  attacked  on  every  point,  they  became,  instead  of  an 
army,  a  confused  rabble,  who,  in  the  impetuosity  of  animal  terror,  threw  them- 
selves by  hundreds  and  by  thousands  into  the  sea,  which  at  once  seemed  covered 
with  turbans.  It  was  no  longer  a  battle,  but  a  masascre ;  and  it  was  only 
when  wearied  with  slaughter  that  quarter  was  given  to  about  six  thousand  men 
— the  rest  of  the  Turkish  army,  originally  consisting  c^  eighteen  thousand, 
perished  on  the  field  or  in  the  waves.  Mustapha  Pacha  was  taken,  and  carried 
in  triumph  before  Buonaparte,  The  haughty  Turk  had  not  lost  his  pride  with 
his  fortunes.  ^^  I  Mrill  take  care  to  inform  the  Sultan,'*  said  the  victor,  meaning 
to  be  courteous,  ^^  of  the  courage  you  displayed  in  thb  battle,  though  it  has  been 
your  mishap  to  lose  it." 

'*  Thou  may'st  save  thyself  the  trouble/'  answered  the  prisoner  haughtily;' 
*^  my  master  Imows  me  better  than  thou  canst." 

Buonaparte  returned  in  triumph  to  Cairo  on  the  Dth  August;  having,  how- 
ever, as  he  contmued  to  represent  himself  fi-iendly  to  the  Porte,  previously  set 
on  foot  a  negotiation  for  Uberation  of  the  Turkish  prisoners. 

This  splendid  and  most  decisive  victory  of  Aboukir  concluded  Napoleon's 
career  in  the  East.     It  was  imperiously  necessary,  ere  he  could  have  ventured' 
to  quit  the  command  of  his  army,  with  the  hope  of  preserving  his  credit  with 
the  public;  and  it  enabled  him  to  plead  that  he  left  Egypt  for  the  time  in  abso- 
lute security. 

His  mititary  views  had  indeed  been  uniformly  successful ;  and  Egypt  was 
under  the  dominion  of  France  as  completely  as  the  sword  coidd  subject  it.  For 
twQ  years  afterwards,  like  the  strong  man  in  the  parable,  they  kept  the  house 
which  they  had  won,  until  there  came  in  a  stronger,  by  whom  they  were  finally 
and  forcibly  expelled. 

But  though  the  victory  over  the  Turks  afforded  the  French  for  the  time  un- 
disturbed possession  of  Egypt,  the  situation  of  Buonaparte  no  longer  permitted 
him  those  brilliant  and  immense  prospects,  in  which  his  imagination  loved  to 
luxuriate.  His  troops  were  considerably  weakened,  and  the  miscarriage  at 
Acre  dwelt  on  the  recollection  of  the  survivors.  The  march  upon  Constanti- 
.  Dople  was  now  an  impossibility,  that  to  India  an  empty  dream.  To  establish 
a  French  colony  in  Egypt,  of  which  Buonaparte  sometimes  talked,  and  to  re- 
store the  Indian  traffic  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  thus  sapping  the  sources 
of  British  prosperity  in  India,  was  a  work  for  the  time  of  peace,  when  the 
necessary  communication  was  not  impeded  by  the  naval  superiority  of  England. 
The  French  General  had  established,  indeed,  a  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  but 
what  commerce  could  take  place  from  a  closely  blockaded  harbour  ?  Indeed, 
even  in  a  more  propitious  sc&son,  the  establishment  of  a  pacific  colony  was  no 
task  for  the  ardent  and  warlike  Napoleon,  who,  although  his  active  spirit  was 
prompt  in  striking  out  commercial  schemes,  was  not  possessed  of  the  patience 
or  steadiness  necessary  to  carry  them  to  success.  It  follows,  that  if  he  remained 
in  Egypt,  his  residence  tliore  must  have  resembled  the  situation  of  a  governor 
in  a  larofc  city,  titfeateaed  indeed,  but  as  yet  in  no  danger  of  being  besieged, 
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where  the  only  fame  which  can  be  acquired  is  that  due  to  prudent  and 
vigilance.     This  would  be  a  post  which  no  young  or  ambitious  soldier  would 
covet,  providing  he  had  the  choice  of  being  engaged  in  more  active  semce. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  events  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  trace  in  the  nest 
chapter,  there  opened  a  scene  of  ambition  in  France,  which  permitted  an  almoflt 
boundless  extent  of  hopes  and  wishes*     Thus  Napoleon  had  the  choice  either 
of  becoming  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  greatest  prizes  which  the  world  afibrded 
—the  supreme  authority  in  that  fine  country — or  of  remaining  the  governor  of 
a  defensive  army  in  £g}'pt,  waiting  the  arrival  of  some  new  invaders — Englidi, 
Russians,  or  Turks,  to  dispute  his  conquest  with  him.     Had  he  chosen  this 
latter  line  of  conduct,  he  might  have  soon  found  himself  the  vassal  of  Morean, 
or  some  other  military  adventurer,  (perhaps  from  his  own  Italian  army,)  who, 
venturing  on  the  course  from  which  he  hsLd  himself  withdrawn,  had  attamed  to 
the  government  of  France,  and  might  soon  have  been  issuing  orders  from 
the  Luxembourg  or  the  Tuilleries  to  General  Buonaparte,  in  the  style  of  a 
sovereign  to  his  subject. 

There  remained  to  be  separated  those  strong  ties,  which  were  formed  betwixt 
Napoleon  and  the  army  which  he  had  so  oHen  led  to  victory,  and  who  miqnes- 
tionably  thought  he  had  cast  his  lot  to  live  or  die  with  them.  But  undoubtedly 
he  might  palliate  his  departure  by  the  consideration,  that  he  left  them  victorious 
over  their  boastful  enemy,  and  without  tlie  chance  of  being  speedily  summoned 
to  the  field ;  and  we  can  see  no  reason  for  supposing,  as  has  been  alleged,  that 
anything  like  fear  had  an  influence  in  inducing  Napoleon's  desertion,  as  it  has 
been  termed,  of  his  array.  We  cannot,  indeed,  give  him  credit  for  the  absolute 
and  pure  desire  of  serving  and  saving  France,  wMch  is  claimed  by  his  more  de- 
voted adherents,  as  the  sole  motive  of  his  return  to  Europe ;  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  some  feelings  of  this  kind — to  which,  as  we  are  powerful  in  deceiving 
ourselves,  he  himself  might  afford  more  weight  than  they  deserved — mingled 
with  his  more  selfish  hopes,  and  that  he  took  this  important  step  with  the  desire 
of  serving  his  country,  as  well  as  of  advancing  his  own  interest.  Nor  should  it 
be  forgotten,  that  the  welfare  even  of  the  Egyptian  army,  as  well  as  his  own 
ambitious  views,  required  that  he  should  try  his  fortune  at  Paris.  If  he  did  not 
personally  exert  himself  there,  it  seemed  highly  probable  some  revolution  might 
take  place,  in  which  one  of  the  consequences  might  be,  that  the  victors  of 
Egypt,  deserted  by  their  countrymen,  should  be  compelled  to  lay  down  their 
arms. 

The  circumstances  in  which  Buonaparte's  resolution  is  said  to  have  origm- 
ated,  as  related  by  himself,  were  singularly  fortuitous.  Some  intercoorse  took 
place  with  the  Turkish  fleet,  in  consequence  of  his  sending  the  wounded  Turks 
on  board,  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  by  way  of  taunting  tlie  French  general  with  the 
successes  of  the  Russians  in  Italy,  sent  him  a  set  of  newspapers  containing  an 
account  of  Suwarrow's  victories,  and  a  deplorable  view  of  the  French  afiaiis 
on  the  continent.  If  we  may  trust  other  authorities,  however,  to  be  quoted  in 
their  proper  place,  he  already  knew  the  state  of  affairs,  both  in  Italy  and  France, 
by  his  own  secret  correspondence  with  Paris,  informing  him  not  only  of  the 
military  reverses  which  tlie  armies  of  the  latter  country  had  sustained,  but  of 
the  state  of  parties,  and  of  the  public  mind, — ^intelligence  of  greater  utility  and 
accuracy  than  could  have  been  communicated  by  the  English  newspapers. 

Howsoever  his  information  was  derived,  Buonaparte  lost  no  time  in  acting 
upon  it,  with  all  the  secrecy  which  a  matter  of  such  importance  required. 
Admiral  Gantlieaume,  who  had  been  with  the  army  ever  since  the  destruction 
of  the  fleet,  received  the  General's  orders  to  make  ready  for  sea,  with  all  poa- 
sible  despatch,  two  frigates  then  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria. 

Meantime,  clelermuied  to  preserve  his  credit  with  the  Institute,  and  to  bring 
evidence  of  what  lie  had  done  for  the  cause  of  science,  Buonaparte  commanded 
Mongc;,  who  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  expedition,  and  tlie  acoompliahed 
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Denon,  who  became  its  historian,  with  Berthollet,  to  prq>are  to  accompany  him 
to  Alexandria.  Of  military  chiefs,  he  selected  the  Generals  Berthier,  Murat, 
Lannes,  Marmont,  Ilessaix,  Andreossi,  and  Bessieres,  the  best  and  most  dttached' 
of  his  officers.  He  left  Cairo  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  frigates  were  ready  and 
the  sea  open,  making  a  visit  to  the  Delta  the  pretext  of  his  tour.  Kleber  and 
Menou,  whom  he  meant  to  leave  first  and  second  in  command,  were  appointed 
to  meet  him  at  Alexandria.     But  he  had  an  interview  with  the  lalter  only. 

Kleber,  an  excellent  soldier,  and  a  man  of  considerable  parts,  was  much  dis- 
pleased at  the  hasty  and  disordered  manner  in  which  the  command  of  an  im- 
portant province,  and  a  diminished  army,  were  thrust  upon  him,  and  remon- 
strated, in  a  letter,  to  the  Directory,  upon  the  several  points  of  thepubUc  service, 
which,  by  hia  conduct  on  this  occasion,  Buonaparte  had  neglected  or  endan- 
gered. Napoleon  afterwards  laboured  hard  to  answer  the  accusations  which 
these  remonstrances  implied,  and  to  prove,  that,  in  leaving  the  Egyptian  army, 
he  had  no  intention  of  abandoning  it ;  on  the  contrary,  that  he  intended  either 
to  return  in  person,  or  to  send  powerful  succours.  He  blamed  Gantheaume,  at 
a  later  period,  for  not  having  made  his  way  from  Toulon  to  Alexandria,  with 
reinforcements  and  supplies.  But  Buonaparte,  slow  to  see  what  contradicted 
a  favourite  project,  could  never  be  made  to  believe,  unless  when  in  the  very  act 
of  experiencing  it,  that  the  superiority  of  the  British  naval  power  depends  upon 
circumstances  totally  different  from  those  which  can  be  removed  by  equal  cour- 
age, or  even  equal  skill,  on  the  part  of  the  French  naval  officers,  and  that  until 
1%,  be  removed,  it  will  be  at  great  hazard  that  France  shall  ever  attempt  to  retain 
a  province  so  distant  as  Egypt. 

Napoleon  lefl  behind  him  a  short  proclamation,  apprising  the  army  that  news 
ci  importance  fi-om  France  had  recalled  him  to  Europe,  but  that  tliey  should 
soon  hear  tidings  of  him.  He  exhorted  them  in  the  meantime  to  have  confi- 
dence in  their  new  commander,  who  possessed,  he  said,  his  good  opinion,  and 
that  of  thp  government,  and  in  these  terms  he  bade  them  farewell.  Two  frigates. 
La  Muiron,  and  La  Carere,  being  ready  for  sea,  the  General  embarked  from  an 
uofi'equented  part  of  the  beach  on  the  S3d  August.  Menou,  who  had  met  him 
there,  came  to  Denon  and  others,  who  had  attended  the  rendezvous  without 
knowing  exactly  its  purpose,  as  they  were  gazing  ih  surprise  at  the  unusual 
sight  of  two  French  frigates  ready  to  put  to  sea,  and  informed  them  with  agita- 
tion that  Buonaparte  waited  for  them.  They  followed  as  in  a  dream ;  but  De- 
non had  already  secured  that  mass  of  measurements,  drawings,  manuscripts, 
and  objects  of  antiquarian  and  scientific  curiosity,  which  afterwards  enabled 
ifuD  to  complete  the  splendid  work,  which  now  contains  the  only  permanent  or 
useful  fruits  of  the  memorable  expedition  to  Egypt. 

Ere  the  fi-igates  were  far  from  land,  ((ley  were  reconnoitred  by  an  English 
corvette,  a  circumstance  which  seemed  of  evil  augury.  Buonaparte  assured 
his  companions,  by  his  usual  allusions  to  his  own  destiny.  ^^  We  will  arrive 
safe,"  he  said ;  ^^  Fortune  will  never  abandon  us — we  wiU  arrive  safe  in  despite 
of  the  enemy." 

To  avoid  the  English  cruisers,  the  vessels  coasted  the  shores  of  Africa,  and 
the  wintl  was  so  contrary,  that  they  made  but  an  hundred  leagues  in  twenty 
days.  During  this  time  Buonaparte  studied  alternately  the  Bible  and  the  Ko- 
ran, more  solicitous,  it  seemed,  about  the  history  of  the  countries  which  ho  had 
leA  behind,  tiian  the  part  which  he  was  to  play  in  that  to  which  he  was  hasten- 
ing. At  lengUi  they  ventured  to  stand  northward,  and  on  the  30th  September, 
they  entered,  by  singular  chance,  the  port  of  Ajaccio  in  Corsica,  and  Buona- 
parte found  himself  near  his  natiVe  city.*     On  tlie  7th  October,  tliey  again  put 

*  The  nnti?e8  cam^  off*  in  numbers  to  see  their  illustrious  countryman,  but  as  he  does  not  ppprnr 
to  hare  landed,  his  transient  presence  in  the  harbour  formed  no  exception  to  what  is  laid  in  p.  ^HD, 
or  hifl  not  retisitiag  his  own  counuy. 
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to  sea^  but,  upoD  tpptoaebing  the  French  coast,  tfaej  found  tfaeniBdves  in  ^tm 
neighbourhood  of  a  squadron  of  English  men-of-war.  The  admiral  would  have 
tacked  about,  to  return  to  Corsica.  ^^  To  do  so,''  said  Buonaparte,  ^^  wouki 
be. to  take  the  road  to  i&igland — I. am  seeking  that  to  France."  He  probably 
meant  that  the  mancsuvre  would  attract  the  attention  of  the  English.  They 
kept  on  their  course ;  but  the  peril  of  being  captured  seemed  so  immineoi, 
that,  though  still  several  leagues  from  the  shore,  Gantheaume  prc^nwed  to  man 
his  long«boat,  in  order  that  th&General  might  attempt  his  escape  in  her.  Buo- 
naparte obsenred,  that  that  measure  might  be  defened  till  the  case  was  more 
dein>erate. 

•  At  length,  they  passed,  unsuspected  aAd  unquestioned,  through  the  bostile 
squadron,  and  on  the  9th  Ck^tober,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  he  on  whose  fiile  the 
world  so  long  seemed  to  depend,  landed  at  St  Rapheau,  near  Frejus.  He  hod 
departed  at  Uie  head  of  a  powerful  fleet,  and  a  victorious  army,  on  an  expedi- 
tion designed  to  altw  the  destinies  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of  the  world. 
The  result  had  been  far  from  commensurate  to  the  means  employed — The 
fleet  had  perished — ^the  army  was  blockaded  in  a  distant  province,  when  their 
arms  were  most  necessaiy  at  home.  He  returned  clandestinely,  and  almost 
alone ;  yet  Providence  designed  that,  in  this  apparently  deserted  coQditi(M^  be 
should  be  the  instrument  of  more  extensive  and  more  astonishing  changes,  than 
the  efibrts  of  the  greatest  conquerors  had  ever  before  been  able  to  eflfect  upon 
the  civilized  world. 
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Jfeirojfpecf  cf  PuUk  Enents  mce  the  dq^artwre  of  Napcie&nfor  Eg^. — 
iiimwiofi  and  Ccnqt^eH  of  Swiizerland. — Seixure  tf  TViHn. — EatpmUiom  if 
the  Pope. — The  NeapoHians  dedare  War  agamst  France — are  defeated — 
and  the  Frent^  enter  NapUe, — Disgrace^  Avarice  exkUnied  by  the  Direc- 
iarf^— particularly  in  their  Negotiatione  ttith  the  United  States  rf  America — 
Are  unguccesjrfid^  and  their  shame  made  public. — Russia  comes  forward  m 
ihe  general  Cause — Her  Strength  and  Resources. — Reoerses  of  the  Frendk 
in  Saljf^  and  on  the  Rhine. — Insurrections  in  Belgium' and  Holland  against 
the  French. — Anglo-Russian  Expedition  sent  to  Holland. — The  Chouana 
again  in  the  field. — Great  and  universal  Unpopularity  of  the^  Directory. — 
^ate  of  Parties  in  France. — Law  of  Hostages. — AlAe  Sieyes  becomes  one 
of  the  Directory — IRs  Character  and  Genius. — Description  of  lAe  Camstir 
tuHon  proMsed  by  him  for  the  Year  Three. — Ducos^  Gokier^  and  MonHns^ 
also  introaueed  into  the  Directory. — Family  of  Napoleon  strive  to  ke^  Mm 
in  the  Recollection  of  the  People. — FavourMe  Change  in  the  French  Avoirs. 
— HoUand  evacuated  by  the  Anglo-Russian  Army. — Korsakow  drfeated  by 
Massena — and  Suwarrow  retreats  before  Leeaurbe. 

When  Napoleon  accepted  what  was  to  be  considered  as  a  doom  of  honour* 
able  banishment,  in  tiie  command  of  the  Egyptian  expedition,  he  answered  to 
those  friends  who  advised  him  rather  to  stay  and  assert  a  pre-eminent  station  in 
the  government  at  home,  ''^  that  the  fruit  was  not  ripe.^'  The  seventeen  months, 
or  thereabouts,  of  his  absence,  had  done  much  to  complete  the  maturity  which 
was  formerly  imperfect.  The  French  government  had  ceased  to  be  invariably 
victorious,  and  at  times  had  sufiered  internal  changes,  which,  instead  of  r^tor- 
ing  the  national  confidence,  had  only  induced  a  general  expectation  of  some 
&rther  and  decisive  revolution,  that  shouM  for  ever  overthrow  the  Directorial 
system. 

When  Buonaparte  sailed  for  Egypt,  he  left  France  at  peace  with  Aostria, 
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and  tboee  negotiations  proceadiBg  at  Radstadt,  wUoh  no  one  thoa  doulited 
would  settle  on  a  pacific  looting  2ie  affiura  of  G^nnaoy.  England  alrMie  re-^ 
mained  hostile  to  France;  but  the  former  being  victorious  cm  the  seat  and  the' 
latter  upon  the  land,  it  seemed  as  if  the  war  must  languish  and  die  of  itself 
unless  there  had  been  a  third  el^nent,  of  which  the  rivids  might  have  disputed 
the  possession.  But  though  the  interests  of  France,  as  well  as  of  humanity, 
peremptorily  demanded  peace,  her  rulers,  feeling  that  their  own  tottering  con- 
dition would  be  rendered  still  more  precarious  by  the  disbanding  their  numer- 
ous armies,  resolved  to  continue  the  war  in  a  new  quarter. 

Under  the  most  flimsy  and  injurious  pretexts,  they  attacked  the  neutral  states 
of  Switzerland,  so  eminent  for  their  moderation;  and  the  French  troops,  levied 
in  the  name  of  Freedom,  were  sent  to  assail  that  country  which  had  been  so 
long  her  mountain  fortress.  The  ancient  valour  of  theSwifters  was  unable  to 
defend  them  against  the  new  discoveries  in  the  art  of  war,  1^  which  the  strong- 
est defiles  can  be  turned,  and  therefore  rendered  indefensible.  They  fought  with 
their  ancient  courage,  particularly  the  natives  of  the  mountain  cantons,  and  only 
gave  way  before  numbers  and  discipline.  But  these  gallant  mountaineers  sacri- 
ficed more  than  thrice  their  own  amount,  ere  they  feS  in  their  ranks,  as  became 
the  countrymen  of  William  Tell.  The  French  afiected  to  give  the  Swiss  a 
constitution  on  the  model  of  their  own,  but  this  was  a  mere  farce.  The  arsenals,  * 
fortresses,  and  treasures  of  the  cantons,  were  seized  without  scruple  or  apdogy, 
and  the  Swiss  were  treated  in  all  respects  like  a  conquered  nation.  The  &te, 
of  this  ancient  and  unofiending  people  excited  deep  and  general  fear  and  de- 
testation, and  tended  more  perhaps  than  any  other  event,  to  raise  the  animosity 
of  Europe  in  general  against  France,  as  a  country  which  had  now  plainly  shown, 
that  her  ambition  coidd  be  bounded  by  no  consideration  of  justice  or  interna- 
tional law. 

The  King  of  Sardinia,  who  had  first  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  Buo- 
naparte, and  purehased  his  existence  as  a  continental  sovereign,  by  surrendering, 
all  his  fortresses  to  France,  and  permitting  her  troops  to  march  through  his 
country  as  their  own,  had  surely  some  claim  to  forbearance;  but  now,  without 
even  a  pretext  for  such  violence,  the  French  seized  upon  Turin,  the  capital  of 
this  their  vassal  monarch,  and  upon  all  his  continents  dominions,  sending  him 
and  his  family  to  the  island  of.  Sardinia. 

Another  victim  there  was  of  the  French  grasping  ambition,  in  vHiose  fate  the 
Catholic  worid  was  deeply  interested.  We  have  seen  already,  that  Buonaparte, 
^  though  he  despoiled'  the  Pope  of  powet  and  treasure,  judged  it  more  prudent  to 
permit'  him  to  subsist  as  a  petty  prince,  than,  by  depriving  him  of  all  temporal 
authority,  to  drive  him  to  desperation,  and  oblige  him  to  use  against  the  Re- 
public those  spiritual' wei^K)ns,  to  which  the  public  opinion  of  GatholiG  coun- 
tries still  assigned  strength.  But  the  Directory  were  of  a  different  opinion;  and 
thou|^  the  Pope  had  submitted  passively  to  every  demand  which  had  been  made 
by  the  French  ambassador,  however  inconsistent  with  the  treaty  of  Tolentino, 
the  Directory,  with  the  usual  policy  of  their  nation,  privately  encouraged  a  party 
in  Rome  which  desired  a  revolution.  These  conspirators  arose  in  arms,  and, 
when  dispersed  by  the  guards,  fled  towards  the  hotd  of  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
then  the  ambassador  of  the  French  to  the  Pope.  In  the  scuffle  which  ensued, 
the  ambassador  was  insulted,  his  IHe  endangered,  and  General  Dupbot  actually 
killed  by  his  side.  This  outrage  of  course  sealed  the  fall  of  the  Pope,  which 
bad  probably  long  been  determined  on.  Expelled  from  his  dominions,  the  aged 
Pius  VI.  retired  to  Sienna,  more  Oie  object  of  respect  and  veneration  in  his 
ccmdition  of  a  dethroned  exile,  than  when  holding  the  semblance  of  authority 
by  permission  of  France.  In  place  of  the  Pontifi^s  govemmmit  arose  the  i^badow 
of  a  mighty  name.  The  Roman  Republic.  But  Uie  Gauls  were  in  fx^raession 
of  the  Capitoliiior  did  the  ancient  recollections,  connected  with  the  titfir  ^Ihe 
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new  commonwealth,  procure  for  the  Romans  more  independent  authority  than 
was  possessed  by  any  of  the  other  ephemera]  republican  governments. 

In  the  fall  of  the  Pope,  and  the  occupation  of  the  Roman  territories  by  s 
Trench  army,  the  King  of  Naples  saw  the  nation  whom  he  feared  and  hated, 
and  by  whom  he  knew  he  was  considered  as  a  desirable  subject  of  phinder,  ap- 
proach his  frontiers,  and  become  his  neighbours.     War  he  perceived  was  una- 
voidable; and  he  formed  the  resolution  to  be  the  first  in  declaring  it.     The 
victory  of  Nelson,  and  the  interest  which  that  distinguished  hero  acquired  at 
what  might  be  called  a  female  court,  with  the  laurels  of  the  Nile  fresh  upon  his 
brow,  confirmed  the  Neapolitan  government  in  the  resolution.     Mack,  an  Aus- 
trian genera],  who  had  got  the  reputation  of  a  great  tactician  and  a  gallant  sol- 
dier, was  sent  by  ^e  Emperor  to  discipline  and  command  the  Neapolitan  army. 
Nelson's  falcon  eye  measured  the  man's  worth  at  once.  "  General  Mack,''  said 
he,  "  cannot  mov^ithout  five  carriages — I  have  formed  my  opinion — ^I  heartily 
pray  I  may  be  mistaken."  He  was  not  mistaken.  The  Neapolitan  army  marcb- 
ed  to  Rome,  was  encountered  by  the  .French,  fought  just  long  enough  to  lose 
about  forty  men,  then  fled,  abandoning  guns,  baggage,  arms,  and  everything 
besides.     ^  The  Neapolitan  oflicers  did  not  lose  much  honour,"  said  Nelson, 
"  for  God  knows  they  had  little  to  lose — but  they  lost  what  they  had."     The 
prescient  eye,  Which  was  as  accurate  by  land  as  by  sea,  had  also  foreseen  the 
instant  advance  of  the  French  to  Naples.     It  took  place  accordingly,  but  not 
unresisted.     The  naked  rabble,  called  Lazzaroni,  showed  the  most  desperate 
courage.     They  attacked  the  French  ere  they  came  to  the  city;  and  not  with- 
standing a  murderous  defeat,  they  held  out  Naples  for  two  days  with  their  irreg- 
ular musketry  only,  against  regular  forces  amply  supplied  with  artillery.     What 
can  we  say  of  a  country,- where  the  rabble  are  courageous  and  the  soldiers 
cowards  ?  what,  unless  that  the  higher  classes,  from  whom  the  officers  are  chosen, 
must  be  the  parties  to  be  censured. 

The  royal  family  fled  to  Sicily ;  and  in  Naples  a  new  classical-sounding  gov- 
ernment was  created  at'  the  command  of  the  French  general, — ^The  ParSieno- 
pean  Republic.  The  French  were  now  possessed  of  all  Italy,  excepting  Tus- 
cany, and  that  was  exempted  from  their  authority  in  name  only,  and  not  in  efl!ect. 

T^e  French  people,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  these  several  under- 
takings, were  not  deceived  or  flattered  by  them  in  a  degree  equal  to  what  pro- 
bably their  rulers  expected.  Their  vanity  was  alarmed  at  the  meanness  of  the 
motives  which  the  Directory  exhibited  on  almost  every  occasion.  Even  the 
dazzling  pride  of  conquest»was  sullied  by  the  mercenary  views  with  which  war 
was  undertaken.  On  one  occasion  the  veil  was  raised,  and  all  Frenchmen 
who  had  feelings  of  decency,  not  to  say  of  probity  or  honour,  remaining,  must 
have  held  themselves  disgraced  by  the  venal  character  of  their  government. 

Some  disputes  existing  between  France  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
ccwnmissioners  were  sent  by  the  latter  country  to  Paris,  to  endeavour  to  restore 
a  good  understanding.  They  were  not  publicly  acknowledged  by  France  in 
the  character  of  ambassadors ;  but  were  distinctly  given  to  understand,  that 
they  could  only  be  permitted  to  treat,  on  condition  that  the  States  of  America 
should  lend  to  the  Republic  the  sum  of  a  miUion  sterling ;  to  which  was  added, 
the  unblushing  demand  of  fifly  thousand  pounds,  as  a  douceur,  for  the  private 
pocket  of  the  Directors.  The  astonishment  of  the  envoys  was  extreme  at  this 
curious  diplomatic  proposal,  and  they  could  hardly  credit  their  ears  when  they 
heard  it  repeatedly  and  grossly  urged.  "  The  essential  part  of  the  treaty,"  said 
one  of  the  French  agents,  "  is,  Ujfaut  de  Vargent — Ufaut  beaucoup  d* argent;^* 
and  to  render  the  matter  palatable,  he  told  the  Americans  of  other  countries 
which  had  paid  large  sums  to  obtain  peace,  and  reminded  them  of  the  irresisti- 
We  powef  of  France.  The  Transatlantic  republicans,  unmoved  by  these  ar^- 
ments,  stoutly  answered,  ^^  That  it  belonged  only  to  petty  states  to  purch^);s6 
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independeDce  by  pajment  of  tribute — ^that  America  was  willing  anJ  able  to 
protect  herself  by  arms,  and  would  not  purchase  with  money  what  she  pos- 
sessed by  her  powerful  means  of  self-defence/'  They  added,  '^that  they  bad 
no  power  whatever  to  enter  into  any  engagements  concerning  a  loan." 

The  agents  of  France  lowered  their  tone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  if  the  com- 
missioners would  pay  something  in  the  way  of  fees,  they  might  be  permitted' to 
remain  in  Paris,  whilst  one  of  their  number  returned  to  America  to  obtain  in- 
structions from  their  government ;  but  not  even  to  that  modification  of  bribery 
would  the  Americans  listen.  They  would  not,  according  to  the  expression 
used  in  incendiary  letters,  ^^put  five  pounds  in  a  certain  place."  The  treaty 
became  public,  to  the  scandal  ahke  of  France  and  of  Europe,  which  joined  in 
regarding  a  government  that  made  war  on  such  base  principles,  as  standing,  in 
comparison  to  those  who  warred  in  the  spirit  of  conquest,  in  the  relation  of 
footpads  to  highwaymen.  The  only  attempt  made  by  Tallqjrrand  towards  ex- 
planation of  this  singular  transaction,  was  a  shuffling  denial  of  the  fact,  which 
he  strengthened  by  an  insinuation,  that  the  statement  of  the  American  envoys 
was  a  weak  invention,  suggested  to  them  by  the  English. 

Not  to  multiply  instances,  the  rapacity  and  domineering  insolence  with  which 
the  Directory  conducted  themselves  towards  the  new  republics,  who  were  at 
every  moment  made  sensible  of  their  total  dependence  on  the  Great  Nation — 
the  merciless  exactions  which  they  imposed,  together  with  the  rapacious  pecu- 
lations of  many  of  their  generals  and  agents,  made  them  lose  interest  almost 
as  fast  as  they  could  acquire  territory.     Their  fair  pretexts  of  extending  free- 
dom, and  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  government,  to  states  which  had  been  op-j- 
pressed  by  the  old  feudal  institutions,  were  now  valued  at  no  more  than  their; 
worth ;  and  it  was  seen,  that  the  only  equality  which  repubhcan  France  ex-.| 
tended  to  the  conquered  countries,  was  to  render  all  classes  alike  degraded  and 
impoverished.    Thus,  the  successes  which  we  have  hastily  enumerated  rather 
endangered  than  strengthened  the  empire  of  France,  as  they  rendered  her  am- 
bition the  object  of  fear  and  suspicion  to  all  Europe.    The  Catholic  nations 
beheld  the  degradation  of  the  supreme  Pontiff  with  abhorrence — every  king  in 
Europe  feared  a  similar  fiite  with  the  sovereigns  pf  Sardinia  and  Naples — and,| 
afler  the  fate  of  Switzerland^  no  people  could  rely  upon  a  peaceful,  unoffend-* 
ing,  and  strictly  neutral^  character,  as  ground  sufficient  to  exempt  them  •from 
French  aggression.     Thus  a  general  dread  and  dislike  prepared  for  a. new  coa- 
lition against  France,  in  which  Russia,  for  the  first  time,  was  to  become  an' 
active  co-operator. 

The  troops  of  this  powerful  empire  were  eminently  qualified  for  encountering 
with  the  French ;  for,  added  to  their  hardihood,  courage,  and  discipline,  they 
had  a  national  character — a  distinction  less  known  to  the  Germans,  whose  sub- 
division into  different  states,  often  at  war  with  each  other,  has  in  some  degree 
diminished  their  natural  spirit  of  patriotism.  Accustomed  also  to  warfare  on  a 
great  scale,  and  to  encounter  such  an  enemy  as  the  Turk,  the  Russians,  while 

*  they  understood  the  modern  system  of  tactics,  were  less  servilely  bigoted  to  it 
than  the  Austrians*  Their  ideas  more  readily  went  back  to  the  natural  and 
primitive  character  of  war,  and  they  were  better  prepared  either  to  depart  from 
strict  technical  rules  themselves,  or  to  see  them  departed  from,  and  calculate 
the  results.  These  new  enemies  of  France,  moreover,  were  full  of  confidence 
in  their  own  character,  and  unchecked  in  their  military  enthusiasm  by  the  fre- 
quent recollections  of  defeat,  which  clouded  the  spirit  of  the  Austrians.  Above 
aU,  the  Russians  had  the  advantage  of  being  commanded  by  Suwarrow,  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  men  of  his  time,  who,  possessed  of  the  most  profound 
military  sagacity,  assumed  the  external  appearance  of  fanatical  enthusiasm,  as 
in  society  he  oflen  concealed  his  perfect  knowledge  of  good  breeding  imder  the 
show  of  extravagant  bufibonery.     These  peculiarities,  which  would  not  have 

*  succeeded  with  a  French  or  English  army,  gained  for  him  an  unbounded  c6n- 
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fidence  unong  his  eountrjrineii^  who  considered  his  eecentiie  condoct,  fiAnredt 
as  it  afanost  always  wast,  by  brilliant  success^  as  the  result  of  sometfaoiig  whacfa 
approached  to  inspiration. 

The  united  forces  of  Austria  and  Russia,  chiefly  under  the  command  d  Unm 
singular  character^  succeeded,  in  a  long  train  of  bloody  battles,  to  retake 
re^occupy  those  States  in  the  north  of  Italy,  which  had  been  conqiMsred 
Buonaparte's  first  campaigns.  It  was  in  vain  that  Macdonald,  whose 
stood  as  high  among  the  Republican  generals,  as  his  character  fbr  honour  and 
rectitude  among  French  statesmen,  marched  firom  Naples,  traversing  the  whole 
length  of  Italy,  to  arrest  the  victorious  progress  of  the  allies.  After  a  train  of 
stubborn  fighting,  it  was  only  by  displaying  great  military  talent  that  be  ooold 
extricate  the  remains  of  his  army.  At  length  the  decisive  and  desperate  battle 
of  Novi  seemed  t<^  exclude  the  French  from  the  possession  of  those  &ir  Itaiian 
provinces,  which  laul  been  acquired  by  such  expense  of  life. 

On  the  Rhine,  though  her  defeats  were  not  of  such  a  decided  character, 
France  also  lost  reputation  and  territory.  Jourdan  proved  no  match  Ibr  the 
Archduke  Charles,  who,  having  no  longer  Buonaparte  to  encounter,  aeseited 
his  former  superiority  over  inferior  French  generals.  His  Royal  ICgimesB 
finally  compdled  the  French  to  recross  the  Rhine,  while  the  Austrian  generak 
Bellegarde  and  Hotze,  supported  by  a  Russian  division  tmder  KOTsakow,  ad- 
vance to  the  line  of  the  Limmat,  near  Zurich,  and  waited  the  junctioii  of 
Suwarrow  to  occupy  Switzerland,  and  even  to  menace  France,  who,  in  a  great 
measure  despoiled  of  her  foreign  conquests,  had  now  reason  to  apprehend  the 
invasion  of  her  own  territory. 

In  the  Netherlands,  the  French  interest  seemed  equally  insecure.  Luorreo* 
tions  had  already  taken  place  in  what  they  called  Belgium,  and  it  seemed  that 
the  natives  of  these  populous  districts  desired  but  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment for  a  general  revolt.  Holland,  through  aU  its  provinces,  was  equally  dInA 
fected ;  and  the  reports  fit>m  that  country  encouraged  England  to  send  to  the 
coast  an  expedition,  consisting  of  British  and  Russian  forces,  to  which  two 
divisions  of  the  Dutch  fleet  delivered  up  their  vessels,  hoisting  at  the  same  tine 
the  colours  of  the  Stadtholder.  Here  was  another  risk  of  an  imminent  and 
pressing  description,  which  menaced  France  and  its  Directorial  govemmeiit 

It  remains  to  be  added  to  the  tale  of  these  foreign  calamities,  that  the 
Gbouans,  or  Royalists  of  Bretagne,  were  again  in  the  field  with  a  number  of 
bands,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  forty  thousand  men  in  alL  They  had  gained 
several  successes,  and,  though  falling  short  of  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the 
Vendeans,  and  having  no  general  equal  in  talents  to  Charette,  were  nevertheless 
sufficiently  brave  and  well  commanded,  to  become  extremely  formidable,  and 
threaten  a  renewal  of  all  the  evils  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  former 
civil  war. 

Amidst  these  lowering  appearances,  the  dislike  and  disrespect  with  which 
the  Directors  were  regarded,  occasioned  their  being  loaded  with  every  species 
of  accusation  by  the  public.  It  was  not  forgotten  that  it  was  the  jealousy  of 
Barras,  Reubel,  and  the  other  Directors,  which  had  banished  firom  France  the 
most  successful  of  her  generals,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  who  were  now 
needed  to  defend  the  provinces  which  their  valour  had  gained.  The  batde  of 
Aboukir,  while  it  annihilated  their  fleet,  had  insulated  the  land  forces,  who, 
now  cut  ofl*  from  all  communication  with  their  mother  country,  and  shut  up  in 
an  insalubrious  province,  daily  wasted  in  encounters  with  the  barbarous  tribes 
that  valour,  and  those  lives,  which,  hazarded  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  might 
have  restored  victory  to  their  standards. 

To  these  upbraiding  complaints,  and  general  accusations  of  incapacity,  u 
well  as  of  peculation,  the  Directors  had  little  to  answer.  What  was  a  still 
greater  deficiency,  they  had  no  party  to  appeal  to,  by  whom  their  cause, 
right  or  wrong,  might  have  been  advocated  with  the  stanch  adherence  of  pw* 
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tisans.  They  had  undergone,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  various  changes  ki 
their  own  body,  but  without  any  alteration  in  their  principles  of  administrationi 
which  still  rested  on  the  principle  of  Bascule^  or  see-saw,*  as  it  is  called  in 
English ;  the  attempt,  in  short,  to  govern  two  contending  factions  in  ^  state, 
by  balancing  the  one  against  the  other,  without  adhering  to  either.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  mean  and  temporizing  policy,  which  is  always  that  of  weak 
minds,  the  measures  of  the  government  were  considered,  not  wiUi  reference  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  state,  but  as  they  should  have  effect  upon  one  or 
other  of  the  parties  by  which  it  was  divided.  It  followed  also,  that  having  no 
certain  path  and  plan,  but  regulating  their  movements  upon  the  wish  to  maintain 
an  equality  between  the  factions,  in  order  that  they  might  preserve  th^r  au^ 
tiiority  over  both,  the  Directors  had  no  personal  followers  or  supporters,  save 
that  most  sordid  class,  who  regulate  their  politics  on  their  interest,  and  who, 
though  faithful  adherents  of  every  settled  administration,  perceive,  by  instinctive 
sagacity,  the  moment  that  their  patrons  are  about  to  lose  their  offices,  and  de- 
sert their  cause  on  such  occasions  with  all  convenient  speed. 

Yet  the  Directors,  had  they  been  men  of  talent,  integrity,  and  charactei^— 
above  all,  had  they  been  united  among  themselves,  and  agreed  on  one  steady 
course  of  policy,  might  have  governed  France  with  little  difficulty.  The  great 
body  of  the  nation  were  exhausted  by  the  previous  fury  of  the  revolutionaiy 
movements,  had  supped  full  with  politics,  and  were  much  disposed  to  sit  down 
contented  under  any  government  which  promised  protection  for  life  and  prop- 
erty. Even  the  factions  had  lost  their  energy.  Those  who  inclined  to  a  mon- 
archical form,  were  many  of  them  become  indifferent  by  whom  the  sceptre  was 
wielded,  providing  that  species  of  government,  supposed  by  tliem  most  suitable 
to  the  habits  and  character  of  the  French,  should  be  again  adopted.  Many 
who  were  of  this  opinion  saw  great  objection  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, for  fear  that  along  with  their  right  might  revive  all  those  oppressive  feudal 
claims  which  the  Revolution  had  swept  away,  as  Well  as  the  pretensions  of  the 
emigrants  to  resume  their  property.  Those  who  entertained  such  sentiments 
were  called  Moderns,  The  ancient  blood-red  Jacobins  could  hardly  be  said  to 
exist.  The  nation  had  had  a  surfeit  of  blood,  and  all  parties  looked  back  with 
disgust  on  the  days  of  Robespierre.  But  there  existed  a  kind  of  white  Jacobins; 
men  who  were  desirous  to  retain  a  large  proportion  of  democratical  principle 
in  the  constitution,  either  that  they  might  not  renounce  the  classical  name  of  a 
Republic,  or  because  they  confided  in  their  own  talents,  to  "  wield  at  will  the 
fierce  democracy;'*  or  because  they  really  believed  that  a  potent  infusioii  of^ 
such  a  spirit  in  the  forms  of  government,  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
liberty.  This  party  was  gready  inferior  in  numl>ers  to  the  others ;  and  they  had 
lost  their  authority  over  the  populace,  by  means  of  which  they  had  achieved 
such  changes  during  the  early  periods  of  the  Revolution.  But  they  were  bold, 
enterprising,  active ;  and  their  chiefii,  assuming  at  first  the  name  of  the  Pan- 
theon, aflerwards  of  the  Manege  Club,  formed  a  party  in  the  state,  which,  firotn 
the  character  of  the  leaders,  gave  great  subject  of  jealousy  to  the  Directory. 

The  rapacity  and  insolent  bearing  of  the  French  government  having,  as  we 
have  seen,  provoked  a  new  war  wiUi  Austria  and  Russia,  the  means  to  which 
the  Directors  had  recourse  for  maintaining  it  were  a  forced  loan  imposed  on  the 
wealthy,  which  gave  alarm  to  property,  and  a  conscription  of  two  hundred  tiiou^ 
sand  men,  which  was  alike  distressing  to  poor  and  rich.  Both  measures  had 
been  submitted  to  during  the  Reign  of  Terror;  but  then  a  murmur  cost  tiie 
complainer  his  head.  The  Directory  had  no  such  summary  mode  of  settling 
grievances.    These  two  last  inflictions  greatly  inflamed  the  public  discontent. 

*  The  tenn,  it  ia  scarcely  ncceuary  to  say,  n  derived  fl-om  the  childish  amosenent,  wh«re  two 
hoyt  iwinff  at  the  opposite  «ikU  of  «  plank,  moving  no  and  down,  in  whot  Dr  JobnaSa  calk  "  a 
faeipfMitfiy  BMSMH^'  fi^o  t  third  archui,  plaeod  on  too  of  ntro  of  jaotiaa,  9^ggSb\mthi^mi^ 
aientf. 
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To  meet  tlie  general  tendency  to  insurrection,  thej  bad  recourse  to  a 
equally  harsh  and  unpopular.  It  was  called  the  Law  of  Hostages,  by  wliicii  tlw 
unoffending  relatives  of  emigrants,  or  royalists,  supposed  to  be  in  arma,  wet* 
thrown  into  prison,  and  rendered  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  conDez]oa& 
This  unjust  law  filled  the  prisons  with  women,  old  men,  and  childrep, — ^victiiBt 
of  a  government  which,  because  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  subdue  insuiTeo- 
tion  by  direct  force,  visited  the  consequences  of  its  own  weakness  oo  age, 
childhood,  and  helpless  females. 

Meantime  the  dissensions  among  the  Directors  themselves,  which  continued 
to  increase,  led  to  various  changes  within  thehr  own  body.  When  Buonaparte 
left  Europe,  the  Directory  consbted  of  Barras,  Reubel,  Treilhard,  Merlin, 
Reveilliere-Lepaux.  The  opposition  attacked  them  with  so  much  farf  in  the 
Legislative  Assemblies,  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  Lucien  Buonaparte,  Fran^aiBi 
and  other  men  of  talent  leading  the  way,  that  at  length  the  Directors  appear  to 
have  become  afraid  of  being  made  personally  responsible  by  impeachmoit  Ibr 
the  peculations  of  their  agenta,  as  well  as  for  the  result  of  the  insolences  by 
which  they  had  exasperated  the  friends  and  allies  of  France.  Reubel,  he  whose 
character  for  talent  and  integrity  stood  most  fair  with  the  public,  was  removed 
from  office  by  the  lot  which  announced  him  as  the  Director  who  was  to  retite. 
It  has  been  said  some  art  was  used  to  guide  fortune  on  this  occasion.  His  name 
In  the  list  was  succeeded  by  one  celebrated  in  the  Revolution;  that  of  the  Abbe 
Sieyes. 

This  remarkable  statesman  had  acquired  a  high  rejMitation,  not  only  by  the 
acuteness  of  his  metaphysical  talent,  but  by  a  species  of  mystery  in  which  be 
involved  himself  and  his  opinions.     lie  was  certainly  possessed  of  great  know- 
ledge and  experience  in  the  affairs  of  France,  was  an  adept  in  the  compositioii 
of  new  constitutions  of  all  kinds,  and  had  got  a  high  character,  as  possessed 
of  secrets  peculiarly  his  own,  for  conducting  the  vessel  of  the  State  amidst  the 
storms  of  Revolution.    The  Abbe  in  fact  managed  his  political  repfitation  as  a 
prudent  trader  does  his  stock ;  and  by  shunning  to  venture  on  anything  which 
could  in  any  great  degree  peril  his  credit,  he  extended  it  in  the  public  opinion, 
perhaps  much  farther  than  his  parts  justified.  A  temper  less  daring  in  action  than 
bold  in  metaphysical  speculation,  and  a  considerable  regard  for  his  own  personal 
safety,  accorded  well  with  his  affected  air  of  mystery  and  reserve.  In  the  National 
Assembly  he  had  made  a  great  impression,  by  his  pamphlet  explaining  the  nature 
of  the  Third  Estate ;  and  he  had  the  principal  part  in  procuring  the  union  of 
the  three  separate  Estates  into  the  National  Assembly.     A  flaming  patriot  in 
1792-3,  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Louis;  and,  as  was  reported, 
with  brutal  levity,  using  the  celebrated  expression,  ^  Mori  sans  phrase"    He 
was  no  less  distinguished  for  bringing  forward  the  important  measure  for  dividing 
France  into  departments,  and  thus  blending  together  and  confounding  all  the 
ancient  distinctions  of  provinces,    Afler  this  period  he  became  passive,  and 
was  little  heard  of  during  the  Reign  of  Terror ;  for  he  followed  the  maxim  of 
Pythagoras,  and  worshipped  the  Echo  (only  found  in  secret  and  solitary  places,) 
when  he  heard  the  tempest  blow  hard. 

After  Uie  revolution  of  9th  Thermidor,  Sieyes  came  in  with  the  moderate 
party,  and  had  the  merit  to  propose  the  recall  of  the  members  who  had  been 
forcibly  expelled  by  the  Jacobin  faction  on  the  fall  of  the  Girondists.  He  was 
one  of  the  committee  of  eleven,  to  whom  was  committed  the  charge  of  form- 
ing the  new  constitution,  afterwards  called  that  of  the  year  Three.  Tins  great 
metaphysical  philosopher  and  politician  showed  tittle  desire  to  share  with  any 
colleagues  the  toil  and  honour  of  a  task  to  which  he  esteemed  himself  exclu- 
sively competent ;  and  he  produced,  accordingly,  a  model  entirely  of  his  own 
composition,  very  ingenious,  and  evincing  a  wonderfnlly  intimate  acquaintance 
with  political  doctrines,  together  with  a  multitude  of  nice  balances,  capacities, 
and  diBqiialifications,  so  constituted  as  to  be  checks  on  each  other.    As  strongly 
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eharacterbtic  of  Un  geoioa  of  the  man,  we  Bhall  here  give  an  account  of  his 

His  plan  provided  that  the  constitution,  with  its  powers  of  judicature  and 
of  administration,  should  emanate  from  the  people;  but  lest,  like  that  unnatural 
parent  the  sow,  the  people  should  devour  their  own  nine  farrow,  the  function- 
aries thus  invested  with  power  were  to  be  placed,  when  created,  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  parents  who  had  given  them  birth.  The  mode  in  which  it  was  proposed 
to  effect  this,  was  both  singular  and  ingenious.  The  office-bearers  were  thus 
to  be  selected  out  of  three  orders  of  the  state,  forming  a  triple  hierarchj. 
1  •  The  citizens  of  each  commune  were  to  name  one-teoth  of  their  number,  to 
be  called  the  Communal  Notables.  From  these  were  to  be  selected  the  magis- 
trates of  the  Communes,  and  the  justices  of  peace.  2.  The  Communal  Nota- 
bles were  again  to  choose  a  tenth  part  of  their  number,  who  were  cabled  the 
DepartmenUd  Notables.  The  prefects,  judges,  and  provincial  administrators, 
were  selected  from  this  second  body.  3.  The  Departmental  Notables,  in  like 
manner,  were  to  elect  a  tenth  of  their  number,  computed  to  amount  to  about 
SIX  thousand  persons ;  and  from  this  highest  class  of  citizens  were  to  be  filled 
Che  most  dignified  and  important  situations  in  the  state, — ^the  ministers  and 
members  of  government,  the  legislature,  the  senate  or  grand  jury,  the  principal 
judges,  ambassadors,  and  the  like.  By  this  system  it  will  be  perceived,  that 
instead  of  equality,  three  ranks  of  privileged  citizens  were  to  be  established, 
fronn  whose  ranks  alone  certain  ofhces  could  be  filled.  But  this  species  of 
nobility,  or,  as  it  was  called.  Notability,  was  dependant  not  on  birth,  but  on  the 
ehoi^^e  of  the  people,  from  whom,  though  more  or  less  directly,  all  ofiicers  with- 
out exception  received  their  commissions.  The  elections  were  to  take  place 
every  five  years. 

T"o  represent  the  national  dignity,  power,  and  glory,  there  was  to'  be  an  officer 
called  the  Grand  Elector,  who  was  to  have  guards,  a  revenue,  and  all  the  ex- 
ternal appendages  of  royalty;  all  acts  of  government,  laws,  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, were  to  run  in  his  name.  This  species  of  Roi  faineant  was  to  pos-. 
seas  no  part  of  the  royal  authority,  except  the  right  of  naming  two  Consuls,  one 
for  peace,  and  the  other  for  war ;  and  the  farther  right  of  selecting,  from  lists 
of  candidates  to  be  supplied  by  the  three  ranks  of  the  hierarchy,  the  individuals 
who  were  to  fill  official  situations  as  they  should  become  vacant.  But  having 
exercised  this  privilege,  the  Grand  Elector,  or  Proclaimer  General,  was  functus 
afido^  and  had  no  active  duties  to  perform,  or  power  to  exercise.  The  two 
Consuls,  altogether  uncontrolled  by  him  or  each  other,  were  to  act  each  in  their 
own  exclusive  department  of  peace  or  war ;  and  the  other  functionaries  were 
alilce  independent  of  the  Grand  Proclaimer,  or  Elector,  so  soon  as  he  had  ap- 
pointed them.  He  was  to  resemble  no  sovereign  ever  beard  of  but  the  Queen 
Bee,  who  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  repose  in  idleness  and  luxury,  and  give  being 
to  the  active  insects  by  whose  industry  tlie  business  of  the  hive  is  carried  on. 

The  government  being  thus  provided  for,  the  Abbe  Sieyes's  system  of  legis- 
lature was  something  like  that  of  France  in  the  time  of  the  Parliament.  There 
was  to  be  a  Legislative  Body  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  deputies;  but  they  were 
to  Ibrm  rather  a  tribunal  of  judges,  than  a  popular  and  deliberative  assembly. 
Two  other  bodies,  a  Council  of  State  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  a 
TVibunate  of  one  hundred  deputies,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  were  to  propose 
^  and  discuss  measures  in  presence  of  this  Legislative  Council,  who  then  pro- 
ceeded to  adopt  or  reject  them  upon  scrutiny  and  by  vote,  but  without  any  oral 
delivery  of  opinions.  The  Tribunate  was  invested  with  the  right  of  guarding 
the  freedom  of  the  subject,  and  denouncing  to  the  Convocative  Senate  such 
misconduct  of  ofilce-bemre,  or  ill-chosen  measures,  or  ill-advised  laws,  as  should 
appear  to  them  worthy  of  reprobation. 

But,  above  all.  Abbe  Sieyes  piqued  himself  upon  the<device  of  what  he  term 
ed  a  Conservative  Senate,  wkfeh,  posseesing  in  itself  no  power  of  action  os 
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lefi^ktkm  of  any  kmd,  was  to  have  m  charge  the  preaenratkio  of  the 
lion.  To  this  senate  was  given  the  singular  power,  of  calling  in  to  ~ 
member  of  their  own  body,  and  reducing  of  course  to  their  own  state  of  inca- 
pacity, any  individual  occupying  another  situation  in  the  constitution,  wiion 
talents,  ambition,  or  popularity,  should  render  him  a  subject  of  jealousy.  £veB 
the  Grand  Elector  himself  was  liable  to  this  Gkie  ofabsorpHcn^  as  it  was  called, 
although  he  hdd  his  crown  of  Cocaign  in  the  common  case  for  life.  Any  ei- 
ertion  on  his  part  of  what  might  seem  to  the  senate  an  act  of  arbitrary  authority, 
entitled  them  to  adopt  him  a  member  of  their  own  body.  He  was  thus  ramoived 
from  his  palace,  guards,  and  income,  and  made  for  ever  incapable  of  any  otfasr 
office  than  that  of  a  senator.  This  high  point  of  policy  was  carrying  the  systen 
of  checks  and  balances  as  far  as  it  could  well  go. 

The  first  glance  of  this  curious  model  must  have  convinced  a  practical  poli- 
tician that  it  was  greatly  too  complicated  and  technical  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
The  utility  of  laws  consists  in  their  being  of  a  character  which  compels  the 
spect  and  obedience  of  those  to  whom  they  relate.  The  very  delicacy  of 
in  ingenious  scheme  rendered  it  incapable  of  obtaining  general  regard.,  since  it 
was  too  refined  to  be  understood  save  by  profound  philosophers.  To  the  real 
of  the  nation  it  must  have  been  like  a  watch  to  a  savage,  who,  being  conunand- 
ed  to  regulate  his  time  by  it,  will  probably  prefer  to  make  the  machine  corres- 
pond with  his  inclinations,  by  putting  backward  and  forward  the  index  at  pleas- 
ure. A  man  of  ordinary  talent  and  honest  disposition  might  have  been  disqualified 
for  public  life  by  this  doctrine  of  absorption,  just  as  a  man  ignorant  of  swimming 
would  perish  if  flung  into  a  lake.  But  a  stout  swimmer  would  easily  gain  the' 
shore,  and  an  individual  like  Buonaparte  would  set  at  defiance  the  new  species 
of  ostracism,  and  decline  to  be  neutralized  by  the  absorption  of  the  senate. 
Above  all,  the  plan  of  the  Abl>e  destroyed  the  true  principle  of  national  repre- 
sentation, by  introducing  a  metaphyseal  election  of  members  of  legislaticm,  is- 
rtead  of  one  immediately  derived  from  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  themselves. 
In  the  Abbess  alembic,  the  real  and  invaluable  principle  of  popular  represeota 
tion  was  subtilized  into  smoke. 

For  these,  or  other  reasons,  the  commissioners  of  the  year  Three  did  not 
approve  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Sieyes;  and,  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  con- 
stitution which  they  adopted,  he  withdrew  himself  from  their  deliberatiotts,  and 
accepted  the  situation  of  Ambassador  to  Prussia,  where  he  dischai^ed  wilh 
great  ability  the  task  of  a  diplomatist. 

In  1799,  Sieyes  returned  firom  Berlin  to  Paris,  full  of  hope  to  establish  his 
own  favourite  model  on  the  ruins  of  the  Directorial  Constitution,  and,  as  a  pre- 
liminary, obtained,  as  we  have  said,  Reubel's  seat  in  the  Directory.  Merlin  Ind 
Lepaux,  menaced  with  impeachments,  were  induced  to  send  in  their  resignation. 
TreBhard  had  been  previously  displaced,  on  pretext  of  an  informality  in  the 
choice.  Instead  of  them  were  introduced  into  the  Directory  Roger  Ducos,  a 
Modern,  or  rather  a  Royahst,  with  Gohier  and  Moulins,  men  of  talents  too  or- 
dinary to  throw  any  opposition  in  the  path  of  Sieyes.  Barras,  by  his  expenses 
and  his  luxurious  mode  of  life,  his  connexion  with  stock-jobbers,  and  encour- 
agement of  pecidation,  was  too  much  in  danger  of  impeachment,  to  permit  bin 
to  play  a  manly  part.  He  truckled  to  circumstances,  and  aUied  himself  witk, 
or  rather  subjected  himself  to,  Sieyes,  who  saw  the  time  approaching  when  the 
constitution  of  the  year  Three  must  fidl,  and  hoped  to  establish  his  own  r^ected 
model  in  its  stead.  But  the  revolution  which  he  meditated  could  only  be  eie- 
cuted  by  jR>rce. 

The  change  in  the  Directory  had  destroyed  the  government  by  bascole,  or 
balance,  and  that  intermediate  and  tnmming  influence  being  removed,  the  two 
parties  of  the  Moderes  and  the  Republicans  stood  full  opposed  to  each  other, 
Mid  reedy  to  try  their  strmgtii  in  a  severe  struggle.  Sieyes,  though  no  Roy- 
alifti  er  4it  least  oartauily  no  adherent  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  stood,  never- 
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thriefls,  at  the  head  of  Ae  Moder^  and  taxed  hb  aagaeifyliir  meiaa  of  en- 
Kuring  their  victory.  The  Modern  pesiened  a  BMJe^  in  the  Geiuicit  of  the 
Ancients;  Imt  the  Society  of  the  Manege^  Republicans  if  not  Jacohint,  had 
obtained,  at  the  hat  election,  a  great  superiority  (^  numbers  in  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred.  They  were  sure  to  be  in  decided  opposition  to  any  diange  of 
the  constitution  of  the  year  Three;  and  such  being  the  ease,  thoae  who  plotted 
the  new  revolution,  could  not  attempt  it  without  some  external  support.  To 
call  upon  the  people  was  no  longer  the  order  of  the  day.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  ancient  revolutionary  columns  would  rather  have  risen  against 
Sieyes,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Society  of  the  Manege.  The  proposers  of  a  new 
ehange  had  access,  however,  to  the  army,  and  to  that  they  determined  to  ap- 
peal. The  assistance  of  some  military  chief  of  the  first  reputation  was  neces- 
sary. Sieyes  cast  his  eyes  upon  Joubert,  an  officer  of  high  reputation^  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  amongst  Buonaparte's  generals.  He  was  named  by 
the  Directors  to  the  command  (^the  Department  of  Paria,  but  shortly  after  was 
flent  to  Italy,  with  hopes  that,  acquiring  a  new  flmd  of  glory  by  checking  the 
progrress  of  Suwarrow,  he  might  be  yet  more  fitted  to  fiU  the  public  eye,  and 
influence  the  general  mind,  in  the  crisis  when  Sieyes  looked  for  his  assistance. 
Joubert  lost  his  Ms^  however,*  at  the  great  battle  of  Novi,  fought  betwixt  him 
and  Suwarrow;  and  so  opportunely  did  his  death  make  room  for  the  pretensions 
of  Buonaparte,  that  it  has  been  rumoured,  certainly  without  the  least  probability, 
that  he  did  not  M  by  the  fire  of  the  Austriana,  but  by  that  of  assasaiBs  hired 
by  tJie  family  of  Napoleon,  to  take  out  of  the  way  a  powerful  competitor  of 
their  brother.  This  would  have  been  a  gratuitous  crime,  since  they  could 
neitlier  reckon  with  certainty  on  the  arrival  of  Buonaparte,  nor  upon  his  being 
adopted  by  Sieyes  in  place  of  Joubert. 

Meanwhile,  Uie  family  of  Napoleon  omitted  no  mode  of  keeping  his  merits  in 
public  remembrance.  Reports  firom  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  papers  to  this 
purpose,  as  when,  to  give  him  consequence  doubtkes,  they  pretended  that  the 
tower  guns  of  London  were  fired,  and  public  rejoicings  made,  upon  a  report 
that  Napoleon  bad  been  assassinated.  Madame  Buonaparte,  in  the  meanwhile, 
lived  at  great  expense,  and  with  much  elegance,  collecting  around  her  who- 
soever was  remarkable  for  talent  and  accomplishment,  and  many  of  the  women 
of  Paris  who  were  best  accustomed  to  the  management  of  pditical  intrigue. 
Liicien  Buonaparte  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator  in  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  and  although  he  had  hitherto  afi*ected  republican  zeal,  he  now  op- 
posed, with  much  ability,  the  reviving  influence  of  the  democrats.  Joseph 
Buonaparte,  also,  a  man  of  talent,  and  of  an  excellent  character,  though  much 
aspersed  afterwards  in  consequence  of  the  part  in  Spain  assigned  him  by  hb 
brother,  lived  hospitably,  saw  much  company,  and  maintained  an  ascendance 
in  Parisian  society.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Uiese  near  relatives  of  Buonaparte 
found  means  of  communicating  to  him  the  state  of  afiairs  in  Paris,  and  the 
opening  which  it  afibrded  for  the  exercise  of  his  distinguished  talents. 

The  communication  betwixt  Toulon  and  Alexandria  was,  indeed,  interrupted, 
but  not  altogether  broken  off,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  struggle  of  parties 
in  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  great  disasters  on  the  frontier,  had  their  full  in- 
fluence in  determining  Buonaparte  to  his  sudden  return.  Miot,  though  in  no 
very  positive  strain,  has  named  a  Greek  called  Bambuki,  as  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
from  Joseph  to  his  brother,  conveying  this  important  intelligence.  The  private 
Memoirs  of  Fouch^  pretend  that  that  minister  purchased  the  secret  of  Napo- 
leon's return  being  expected,  fh>m  Josephine  herself,  for  the  sum  of  a  thousand 
louis,  and  that  the  landing  at  Frejus  was  no  surprise  to  him.  Both  these  pieces 
of  private  history  may  be  safely  doubted ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  convince 
U9  that  Buonaparte  took  the  step  of  quitting  Egypt  on  the  vague  intelligence 
afibrded  by  the  journals,  and  without  confid^tiid  communication  with  his  own 
family 
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only  disconcerted  the  schemes  of  Sieyes,  but  exposed  him  and  his  party  to 
taliation.    Bemadotte  was  minister  of  war,  and  he,  with  Jourdan  and  Auge- 
reau,  were  all  wanh  in  the  cause  of  Republicanism.  Any  of  these  distinguisbed 
generals  was  capable  of  leading  the  military  force  to  compel  such  an  alteratiaD 
in  the  constitution  as  might  suit  the  purpose  of  their  party,  and  thus  rerersiqg 
the  project  of  Sieyes,  who,  without  Joubert,  was  like  the  head  without  the  arm 
that  should  execute.     Already,  Jourdan  had  made  in  the  Council  of  Five  Has- 
dred  a  speech  on  the  dangers  of  the  country,  which,  in  point  of  Tehefnence, 
might  have  been  pronounced  in  the  ancient  hall  of  the  Jacobins.     He  in  plaia 
terms  threatened  the  Moderns  with  such  a  general  insurrection  as  had  taken 
place  in  the  year  1792,  and  proposed  to  declare  the  country  in  danger.     He 
was  answered  by  Lucien  Buonaparte,  Chenier,  and  Boulay,  who  had  great  <fiA 
ficulty  to  parry  the  impetuosity  with  which  the  motion  was  urged  forward. 
Though  they  succeeded  in  eluding  the  danger,  it  was  still  far  from  being  over, 
and  the  democrats  would  probably  have  dared  some  desperate  movement,  if  ai^ 
additional  reverse  had  been  sustained  on  the  frontier. 

Bat  as  if  the  calamities  of  France,  which  of  late  had  followed  each  other  io 
quick  succession,  had  attained  their  height  of  tide,  the  afiairs  of  that  countiy 
began  all  of  a  sudden  to  assume  a  more  favourable  aspect  The  su<xe8B  of 
General  Brurie  in  Holland  against  the  Anglo*Russian  army,  had  obliged  the  in- 
vaders of  Holland  to  retreat,  and  enter  into  a  convention  for  evacuation  of  the 
country  on  which  they  had  made  their  descent.  A  dispute,  or  misunderstand- 
ing, having  occurred  between  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  in  order,  it  was  alleged,  to  repel  an  incursion  of  the  French  into 
the  countries  on  the  Maine,  withdrew  a  great  part  of  his  army  from  the  line  of 
the  Limmat,  which  was  taken  up  by  the  Russians  under  Korsakow.  Massena 
took  the  advantage  of  this  imprudent  step,  crossed  the  Limmat,  surprised  the 
Russians,  and  defeated  Korsakow,  whilst  the  formidable  Suwarrow,  who  had 
already  advanced  to  communicate  with  that  general,  found  his  right  flank  un- 
covered by  his  defeat,  and  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  executiog  a  retrograde 
movement  before  General  Lecourbe. 

The  news  of  these  successes  induced  the  Republicans  to  defer  their  attack 
upon  the  moderate  party;  and  on  so  nice  a  point  do  the  greatest  events  hang, 
that  had  a  longer  period  intervened  between  these  victories  and  the  arrival  of 
Buonaparte,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  would  have  found  the  situation  of  mili- 
tary chief  of  the  approaching  revolution,  which  became  vacant  on  the  death  of 
Joubert,  filled  up  by  some  one  of  those  generals,  of  whom  success  had  extended 
the  fame.  But  he  landed  at  the  happy  crisis,  when  the  presence  of  a  chief  of 
first-rate  talents  was  indispensable,  and  when  no  favourite  name  had  yet  been 
found,  to  fill  the  pubHc  voice  with  half  such  loud  acclaim  as  his  own. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn, 

General  r^oidng  on  ike  return  of  Buonaparte — fie,  meanwhUe^  secludes  Mm' 
#e^  in  Retirement  and  Literature. — Advances  made  to  km  on  all  sides.-^ 
Napoleon  coalesces  with  tke  Ahbe  Sieyes, — Revolution  qftkelBtk  Brumaire 
— Particulars  of  tkat  Event. — Clasking  Views  of  tke  Councils  of  Ancients^ 
and  tke  Five  Hundred. — Barras  and  his  Colleagues  resign^  leaping  tke 
wkole  Power  in  tke  kands  of  Napoleon. — Proceedings  of  tke  Cbugiciis  on  tke 
18^A — and  l^tk. — Sittings  removed  from 'Paris  to  St  Cloud — Buonaparte 
visits  hoik  on  tke  latter  Day. — Violent  Commotion  in  tke  Council  of  Five 
Hundred — Napoleon  received  witk  great  hostility^  menaced  and  assaulted^ 
andfnaUy  extricated  by  kis  Grenadiers^  breathless  and  exhausted. — lauien 
Buonaparte^  tke  President^  retires  from  tke  HaU  with  a  similar  Escorts-De- 
clares the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  dissolved — Tkey  are  tken  dispersed  by 
MUtary  Force, —  Various  Rumours  stated  and  discussed. — Botk  Councils 
adjourn  to  the  19<A  February  1800,  after  appointing  a  Provisional  Consular 
Government^  of  Buonaparte^  Sieyes^  and  Duces. 

BuoxAPARTB  had  caused  himself  to  be  preceded  by  an  account  of  his  cam- 
paigns in  Africa  and  Asia,  in  which  the  splendid  victory  over  the  Turks  at 
Aboukir  enabled  him  to  gloss  over  his  bad  success  in  Syria,  the  total  loss  of  his 
fleet,  and  tlie  danger  of  Malta,  which  was  closely  besieged  by  the  English. 
Still,  however,  these  despatches  could  never  have  led  any  one  to  expect  the 
sudden  return  of  a  general  engaged  on  a  foreign  service  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, who,  without  having  a  better  reason  to  allege,  than  his  own  opinion  that 
Jiis  talents  were  more  essential  to  his  country  in  France  than  in  Egypt,  lefl  his 
army  to  its  fate,  and  came,  without  either  order  or  permission  from  his  govern- 
ment, to  volunteer  his  services  where  they  were  not  expected,  or  perhaps  wished 
|l>r.  Anotlier  in  the  same  circumstances,  or  perhaps  the  same  general  at  an- 
ottier  period  of  the  Revolution,  would  have  been  received  by  the  public  with 
alienated  fitvour,  and  by  the  government  with  severe  inquiry,  if  not  with  denun- 
ciation. 

On  the  contrary,  such  was  the  general  reliance  on  the  talents  of  Buonaparte, 
that,  delighted  to  see  him  arrive,  no  one  thought  of  asking  wherefore,  or  by 
whose  authority  he  had  returned.  He  was  received  like  a  victorious  monarch 
re-entering  his  dominions  at  his  own  time  and  pleasure.  Bells  were  everywhere 
rung,  illuminations  made,  a  delirium  of  jov  agitated  the  public  mind,  and  the 
messenger  who  carried  the  news  of  his  disembarkation  to  Paris,  was  received 
as  if  he  bad  brought  news  of  a  battle  gained. 

The  hall  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  re-echoed  with  cries  of  victory^ 
white  the  orator,  announcing  the  victories  of  Brune  over  the  English,  and  Mas-* 
sena  over  the  Russians,  dwelt  upon  tlie  simple  fact  of  Buonaparte's  return,  as 
of  interest  equal  to  all  these  successes.  He  was  heard  with  shouts  of  ^^  Long 
live  the  Republic!''  which,  as  the  event  proved,  was  an  exclamation  but  very 
mdiflerently  adapted  to  the  occasion. 

Josephine,  and  Joseph  Buonaparte,  apprised  by  the  govemment  of  tlie  arri- 
val of  Napoleon,  hastened  to  meet  him  on  the  road;  and  his  progress  towards 
Paris  was  everywhere  attended  by  the  same  general  acclamations  which  had  re- 
ceived him  at  landing. 

The  members  of  government,  it  must  be  supposed,  felt  alarm  and  anxiety^ 
which  they  endeavoured  to  conceal,  under  the  appearance  of  sharing  in  the 
general  joy.  The  arrival  of  a  person  so  influential  by  his  fiime,  so  decided  iri 
his  character,  engaged  with  no  &ction,  and  pledged  to  no  political  system,  wais 
likely  to  give  victory  to  one  or  the  other  party  who  were  contending  for  supe- 
riority, as  he  should  himself  determtoe.     The  eyes  of  all  men  were  upon  N«- 
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poleon,  while  his  reserved  and  retired  mode  of  life  prevented  any  accurate  anti- 
cipation being  formed  of  the  part  which  he  was  likely  to  take  in  the  approachii^ 
convulsions  of  the  state.  While  both  parties  might  hope  for  his  participMilMB 
and  succour,  neither  ventured  to  call  into  question  his  purpose,  or  the  aetbori^ 
by  which  he  had  left  his  army  in  Egypt,  and  appeared  thus  unexpectedly  in  fhe 
capital.  On  the  contrary,  they  courted  him  on  either  hand  as  the  arbiter,  wixMe 
decision  was  likely  to  have  most  influence  on  the  state  of  the  nation. 

Napoleon^  meanwhile,  seemed  to  give  his  exclusive  attention  to  literatuFet 
and,  having  exchanged  the  usual  visits  of  form  with  the  ministers  of  the  Re^ 
public,  he  was  more  frequently  to  be  found  at  the  Institute,  or  discussing  wkl 
the  traveller  Volney,  and  other  men  of  letters,  the  information  which  he  bad 
acquired  in  Egypt  on  science  and  antiquities,  than  in  the  haunts  of  politiciao8, 
or  the  society  of  the  leaders  of  either  party  in  the  state.  Neither  was  he  Co  be 
seen  at  the  places  of  popular  resort — he  went  into  no  general  company,  seklom 
attended  the  theatres,  and,  when  he  did,  took  his  seat  in  a  private  box. 

A  public  entertainment  was  given  in  honour  of  the  General  in  the  church  of 
St  Sulpice,  which  was  attended  by  both  the  Legislative  Bodies.  Moreau  sltared 
the  same  honour,  perhaps  on  that  account  not  the  more  agreeable  to  Buona- 
parte. Jourdan  and  Augereau  did  not  appear — a  cloud  seemed  to  hang  over 
the  festival — Napoleon  only  presented  himself  for  a  very  short  time,  and  the 
whole  was  over  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 

To  the  military,  his  conduct  seemed  equally  reserved — he  held  no  levees,  and 
attended  no  reviews.  While  all  ranks  contended  in  offering  their  tributes  of 
applause,  he  turned  in  silence  from  receiving  them. 

In  all  this  there  was  deep  policy.  No  one  knew  better  how  much  popular 
applause  depends  on  the  gloss  of  novelty,  and  how  great  is  the  difference  in  pub- 
lic estimation,  betwixt  him  who  appears  to  hunt  and  court  acclamations,  and  dm 
wiser  and  more  dignified  favourite  of  the  multitude,  whose  popularity  foDows 
after  him  and  seeks  him  out,  instead  of  being  the  object  of  his  pursuit  and  am- 
bition. Yet  under  this  still  and  apparently  indifferent  demeanour,  Napoleon  wn 
in  secret  employed  in  collecting  all  the  information  necessary  concerning  Che 
purposes  and  the  ^powers  of  the  various  parties  in  the  state ;  and  as  each  was 
eager  to  obtain  his  countenance,  he  had  no  difRculty  in  obtaining  fuD  explana- 
tions on  these  points. 

The  violent  Republicans,  who  possessed  the  majority  in  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  made  advances  to  him;  and  the  Generals  Jourdan,  Augereau,  and 
Bernadotte,  offered  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  that  party,  provided  he  would 
maintain  the  democratical  constitution  of  the  year  Three.  In  uniting  with  this 
active  and  violent  party,  Buonaparte  saw  every  chance  of  instant  and  imme- 
diate success;  but,  by  succeeding  in  the  outset,  he  would  probably  have  marred 
the  farther  projects  of  ambition  which  he  already  nourished.  Military  leaders, 
such  as  Jourdan  and  Bernadotte,  at  tlie  head  of  a  party  so  furious  as  the  Re- 
publicans, could  not  have  been  thrown  aside  without  both  danger  and  difticaRy; 
land  it  being  unquestionably  the  ultimate  intention  of  Buonaparte  to  usurp  the  • 
Supreme  power,  it  was  most  natural  for  him  to  seek  adherents  among  those,  who, 
though  differing  concerning  the  kind  of  government  which  should  be  finally 
established,  concurred  in  desiring  a  change  from  the  republican  model. 

Barras,  too,  endeavoured  to  sound  the  purposes  of  the  General  of  the  Amiy 
of  Egypt.  He  hinted  to  him  a  plan  of  placing  at  the  head  of  the  Du-eetory 
Hedouville,  a  man  of  ordinary  talent,  then  general  of  what  was  still  termed  the 
Army  of  England,  of  retiring  himself  from  power,  and  of  conferring  on  Napo- 
leon the  general  command  of  the  Repubhcan  forces  on  the  frontiers,  which  be 
vainly  supposed  prefcn'ment  sufficient  to  gratify  his  ambition.  Buonaparte  would 
not  hsten  to  a  hint  which  went  to  remove  him  from  die  capital,  and  the  supreme 
administration  of  affairs — he  knew  also  that  Barras*8  character  was  eontempti- 
ble,  and  his  resOfcrrees  dmunisbed-^at  fait  ^subftequent  eoiMiiict  had  canodled 
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^be  merit  which  be  had  itoqnired  by  the  oveftbtow  of  Robopiene,  and  thiit  16 
unite  wtii  him  in  any  degree  would  be  to  adopt,  in  the  public  opinion,  the  veiy 
wonft  and  moat  unp^putar  portion  of  the  Directonal  Government.  He  reject- 
ed the  alliance  of  Barraa,  therefore,  even  when,  abandoning  his  own  plan,  the 
Director  oflfered  to  coDour  in  any  which  Napoleon  might  dictate. 

A  union  with  Sieyea,  and  the  party  whom  he  influenced^  promised  greater 
advantages.  Under  this  speculative  politician  were  united  for  the  time  ill  who, 
though  difiering  in  other  points,  joined  in  desiring  a  final  change  from  a  revolu- 
tionary to  a  moderate  and  efficient  government,  bearing  something  of  a  mon- 
«rcbtcal  character.  Their  number  rendered  thifi  party  powerful.*  In  the  Di- 
fectory  it  was  espoused  by  Sieyes  and  Duces;  it  poss^sed  a  large  majority 
in  the  Council  of  Ancients,  and  a  respectable  minority  in  that  of  the  Five  Hun- 
dred. The  greater  part  of  the  middling  classes  throughout  France,  embraced 
with  more  or  less  zeal  the  principles  of  moderation ;  and  agreed,  that  an  exec- 
vtive  government  of  some  strength,  was  necessary  to  save  them  from  the  evils 
of  combined  revolutionary  movements.  Though  the  power  of  the  Moderates 
was  great,  yet  their  subsequent  objects,  in  case  of  success,  were  various.  Thus 
Buonaparte  saw  himself  encouraged  to  hope  for  victory  over  the  existing  gov- 
ernment and  the  Republicans,  by  the  united  strength  of  the  Moderates  of  every 
class,  whilst  their  difierence  in  opinion  concerning  the  ultimate  measures  to  be 
adopted,  afforded  him  the  best  opportunity  of  advancing,  during  the  competition. 
Ins  own  pretensions  to  the  larger  share  of  the  spoil. 

Napoleon  communicated  accordingly  with  Sieyes,  upon  the  understanding 
that  he  was  to  be  raised  to  the  princifMil  administration  of  aflairs ;  that  the  con- 
«titution  of  the  year  Three,  which  he  himself  had  once  pronounced  ^^  the  master- 
piece of  legislation,  which  had  abolished  the  errors  of  eighteen  centuries,'*  was 
entirely  to  be  done  away;  and  that  a  constitution  was  to  be  adopted  in  its  stead, 
of  which  he  knew  nothing  more,  than  that  it  was  ready  drawn  up,  and  lay  in 
the  portfi^O'  of  Sieyes.  No  doubt,  the  General  mentidly  reserved  the  right  of 
altering  and  adjusting  it  as  should  best  suit  his  own  views, — a  right  which  he 
failed  not  to  exeroiae  to  a  serious  extent.  When  these  great  preliminaries  had 
been  adjusted,  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  executed  between  the  16th  and 
120th  Brumaire* 

in  the  interim,  aeveral  men  oi  influence  c^both  councils  were  admitted  into 
the  secret.  Talleyrand,  who  had  been  deprived  of  office  by  the  influence  of  the 
Repubficans,  brought  hu  talents  to  the  aid  of  Buonaparte.  Fouch^,  according 
to  Napoleon,  was  not  consulted — ^the  Memoirs  which  bear  his  name  aver  the 
contrary — it  is  certain,  that  in  his  important  capacity  of  minister  of  police,  he 
acted  in  Buonaparte's  favour  during  the  Rerolutioo.  Some  leadmg  members 
of  both  legislative  bodies  were  cauiiausly  intrusted  with  what  was  going  for- 
ward, and  others  were  generally  advised  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  a 
great  movement. 

A  sufficient  military  fbrce  was  next  to  be  provided;  and  this  was  not  difficult, 
for  the  reputation  of  Buonaparte  ensured  the  conspirators  unlimited  influence 
among  the  addiery.  Three  regiments  of  dragoons  were  enthusiastically  peti- 
tioning the  honour  of  being  reviewed  by  Napoleon.  The  adherence  of  these 
troops  might  be  counted  upon.  The  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Paris  were 
denrous  to  pay  their  respects  to  him;  so  were  the  forty  adjutants  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  whom  he  himself  had  appomted  when  general  of  the  troops  in 
the  interior.  Many  other  officers,  as  weD  reduced  as  hdding  commissions, 
desired  to  see  the  celebrated  General,  that  they  might  express  their  devotion  to 
his  peition,  and  adherence  to  his  fortunes.  All  t^se  introductions  had  been 
artfbUy  postponed. 

Two  men  of  more  renowned  name,  Moreau  and  Macdonald,  had  made  ten- 
ders of  service  to  Buonaparte.    These  both  fiivoured  the  moderate  party,  and 
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had  no  suspkioo  of  the  ultimate  design  of  Napoleoo,or  the  final  lesiilt  of 
ludertaking. 

A  final  resolution  on  15th  Brumaire  determined  the  18th  (8th  Noirenaber) 
fyr  the  great  attempt — an  interval  was  neceasary,  but  the  risk  of  doBcowery  and 
anticipation  made  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  as  short  as  possible.  The  aecnst 
was  well  kept ;  yet  being  unaroidably  intrusted  to  many  perscHis,  some  BomMiMig 
and  yague  rumours  did  get  abroad,  ami  gave  an  alarm  to  the  parties  ooocemed. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  generals  and  <^cer8  whom  we  have  named,  were  inriied 
to  repair  to  Napoleon's  house  at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  BnK 
maire,  and  dke  three  regiments  of  cavalry  already  mentioned  were  appointed  to 
be  ready  and  mounted  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  to  receive  the  honour  of  hemg 
reviewed  by  Buonaparte,  according  to  their  petition.  As  an  excuse  tor  asogn- 
ing  so  unusual  an  hour  of  rendezvous,  it  was  said  that  the  General  was  ohfiged 
to  set  out  upon  a  journey.  Many  officers,  however,  understood  or  gnoseed 
what  was  to  be  done,  and  came  armed  with  pistols  as  well  as  with  sworda.  Squib 
were  without  such  information  or  presentiment  Le  Febvre,  the  commaiidaat 
of  the  guard  of  the  Representative  Bodies,  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  the  Di- 
rectory, had  only  received  an  invitation  to  attend  this  mihtary  assembly  on  the 
preceding  midnight.  Bemadotte,  unacquainted  with  the  project,  and  attached 
to  the  Republican  faction,  was,  however,  brought  to  Buonaparte's  house  by  his 
brother  Joseph. 

The  surprise  of  some,  and  the  anxious  curiosity  of  all,  may  be  stippoeedi 
when  they  found  a  military  levee  so  numerous  and  so  brilliant  assemUed  ai  a 
house  incapable  of  containing  half  of  them.  Buonaparte  was  obliged  to  reoetve 
them  in  the  open  air.  Leaving  them  thus  assembled,  and  waiting  their  cue  to 
enter  on  the  stage,  let  us  trace  the  political  manceuvres  firom  whidh  the  militaiy 
were  to  take  the  signal  ibr  action. , 

Early  as  Buonaparte's  levee  had  taken  place,  the  Council  of  AncicfntB,  se- 
cretly and  hastily  assembled,  had  met  still  earlier.  The  ears  of  all  were  filled 
by  a  report,  generally  circulated,  that  the  Republican  party  had  formed  a  daring 
plan  for  giving  a  new  popular  impulse  to  the  goveinment.  It  was  said,  that  the 
resolution  was  taken  at  the  Hotel  de  Sahn»  amongst  the  party  who  still  adopted 
the  principles  of  the  old  Jacobins,  to  connect  the  two  Representative  Boidies 
into  one  National  Assembly,  and  invest  the  powers  of  government  in  a  Com- 
mittee of  Pubhc  Safety,  after  the  model  of  what  was  called  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror. Circulated  hastily,  and  with  such  addition  to  the  tale  as  rumours  speedily 
acquire,  the  mind  of  the  Council  6f  Ancients  was  agitated  with  much  fear  and 
anxiety*  Cornudet,  I«ebrua,  and  Fargues,  made  glowing  speeches  to  the  As- 
sembly, in  which  the  terror  that  their  language  mspired  was  rendered  greater 
by  the  mysterious  and  indefinite  manner  id  whieh  they  expressed  themiBelfea 
They  spoke  of  personal  danger— of  bemg  overawed  in  their  deliberationi--of 
the  fall  of  liberty,  and  of  the  i4>proaching  destruction  of  the  Repubhc.  ^  Yo« 
have  but  an  instant  to  save  France,"  said  Cornudet;  *"-  permit  it  to  pan  away, 
and  the  country  will  be  a  mere  carcase,  disputed  by  the  vultures,  whose  piey  it 
must  become."  Though  the  charge  of  conspiracy  was  not  distinctly  defined, 
the  measures  recommended  to  defeat  it  were  sufficiently  decwive. 

By  the  102d,  103d,  and  104tb  articles  of  the  Ccmstitutioii,  it  was  provided  that 
the  Council  of  Ancients  might,  if  they  saw  it  expedient,  alter  the  place  where 
the  Legislative  Bodies  met,  and  convoke  them  elsewhere;  a  proviaon  designed 
doubtle^  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  that  compulsion,  which  the  Parisians  had 
at  one  time  assumed  over  the  National  Assembly  and  Convention.  This  power 
the  Council  of  Ancients  now  exercised.  By  one  edict  the  stttings  of  the  two 
councils  were  removed  to  St  Cloud;  by  another,  the  Council  delmted  to 
General  Buonaparte  full  power  to  see  this  measure  carried  into  enecV  tod 
vested  him  for  that  purpose  with  the  military  command  of  the  department  A 
state  messenger  was  sent  to  communicate  to  the  General  these  inportanl  aea* 
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auren,  and  require  his  preeence  ib  the  Couneil  of  Ancients;  and  this  was  the 
eriaifl  which  he  bad  to  anxiousl j  expected. 

A  few  words  determined  the  numerous  body  of  officers,  bj  whom  the  mes- 
senger found  him  surrounded,  to  concur  with  him  witiiout  scruple.  Even  Gen- 
eral Le  Febvre,  who  commanded  the  guard  of  the  Legislative  Bodies,  declared 
his  adhesion  to  Buonaparte. 

The  Directory  had  not  even  yet  taken  the  alarm.  Two  of  them,  indeed, 
Sieyes  and  Docos,  being  in  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  were  already  at  the 
Tuilleries,  to  second  the  movement  which  was  preparmg.  It  is  said  that  Bar- 
raa  had  seen  them  pass  in  the  morning,  and  as  they  were  both  mounted,  bad 
been  much  amused  with  the  awkward  horsemanship  of  Sieyes.  He  little 
guessed  on  what  expedition  he  was  bound. 

When  Buonaparte  sallied  forth  on  horseback,  and  at  the  head  of  such  a  gal- 
lant cavalcade  of  officers,  his  first  movement  was  to  assume  the  command  of 
the  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  already  drawn  up  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  to 
lead  them  to  the'  Tuilleries,  where  the  Council  of  Ancients  expected  him.  He 
entered  their  Hall,  surrounded  by  his  military  staff,  and  by  those  other  genenJs, 
whose  name  carried  the  memory  of  so  many  victories.  ^^  You  are  the  wisdom 
of  the  nation,"  he  said  to  the  Council.  ^^  I  come,  surrounded  by  the  generals 
of  the  R«pubhc,  to  promise  you  their  support.  I  name  Le  Febvre  my  lieutenant. 
Let  us  not  lose  time  looking  for  precedents.  Nothing  in  history  ever  resembled 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century — nothing  in  the  eighteenth  century  resembled 
this  moment.  Your  wisdom  has  devised  the  necessary  measure,  our  arms  shall 
put  it  into  execution.**  He  announced  to  the  military  the  will  of  the  Council, 
and  the  command  with  which  they  had  intrusted  him ;  and  it  was  received  with 
loud  shouts. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  three  Directors,  Barras,  Gohier,  and  Moulins,  who 
were  not  in  the  secret  of  the  morning,  began  too  late  to  take  the  alarm.  Mou- 
lins proposed  to  send  a  battalion  to  surround  the  house  of  Buonaparte,  and 
make  prisoner  the  General,  and  whomsoever  else  they  found  there.  But  they 
had  no  longer  the  least  influence  over  the  soldiery,  and  had  the  mortification  to 
see  their  own  personal  guard,  when  summoned  by  an  aid-de-camp  of  Buona- 
parte, march  away  to  join  the  forces  which  he  commanded,  and  leave  them 
defenceleas. 

Barras  sent  his  secretary,  Bottot,  to  expostulate  with  Buonaparte.  The 
General  received  him  with  great  haughtiness,  and  publicly,  before  a  large  group 
of  officers  and  soldiers,  upbraided  him  with  the  reverses  of  the  country;  not  in 
the  tone  of  an  ordinary  citixen,  possessing  but  his  own  individual  interest  in  the 
6te  of  a  great  nation,  but  like  a  prince,  who,  returning  fitim  a  distant  expedi- 
tion, finds  that  in  his  absence  his  deputies  have  abased  their  trust,  and  misruled 
his  dominions.  ^  What  have  you  done,"  he  said,  ^  for  that  fine  France,  which 
I  left  you  in  such  a  brilliant  condition?  I  left  you  peace,  I  have  found  war — ^I 
left  you  the  wealth  of  Italy,  I  have  found  taxation  and  misery.  Where  are  the 
hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  whom  I  have  known?— all  of  them  my  compan- 
ions in  glory  ? — They  are  dead.'*'  It  was  plain,  that  even  now,  when  his  en- 
terprise was  but  commenced,  Buonaparte  had  already  assumed  that  tone,  which 
secMued  to  account  every  one  answerable  to  him  for  deficiencies  in  the  public 
service,  and  he  himself  responsible  to  no  one. 

Barras,  overwhelmed  and  stunned,  and  afi'aid,  perhaps,  of  impeachment  for  his 
alleged  peculations,  bdied  the  courage  which  he  was  once  supposed  to  possess, 
and  submitted,  in  tlie  most  abject  terms,  to  the  will  of  the  victor.  He  sent  in 
his  resignation,  in  which  he  states,  ^^  that  the  weal  of  the  Republic,  and  his  zeal 
for  libertjT  alone,  could  have  ever  induced  him  to  undertake  the  burden  of  a 
public  omce;  and  diat,  seeing  the  destinies  of  the  Republic  were  now  in  the 
custody  of  her  youthful  and  invincible  General,  he  ghully  resigned  his  authority." 
He  left  Paris  for  his  country  seat,  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  cavalry,  which 
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B^ooapaiite  ordered  to  attend  bim,  as  mucb  perhaps  to  watch  has  motions  as  to 
do  him  honour,  though  the  last  was  the  ostensible  reason.  flSs  coHeosuea, 
Gohier  and  Moulins,  Aso  resigned  their  offiee;  Sieyes  and  Docos  had  already 
set  the  example;  and  thus,  the  whole  ConstiHitional  Executire  Council  was  clis- 
solved,  while  the  real  power  was  vested  in  BuoDaparte^s  single  person.  Oaia- 
baceres,  minister  of  justice,  Foueh^,  minister  of  police,  with  all  the  rest  oT  the 
administraJtioQ,  acknowledged  his  authority  accordingly;  and  he  was  thas  placed 
in  full  possession  as  well  of  the  civil  as  of  the  military  power. 

The  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  or  rather  the  r^ubhcan  majority  of  that  body, 
showed  a  more  stubborn  temper;  and  if^  instead  of  resigning,  Barraa»  Grohier, 
and  Moulins,  had  united  thsmsehres  to  its  leaders,  they  might  perhaps  have 
given  trouble  to  Buonaparte,  successful  as  be  had  hitherto  be^. 

This  hostile  Council  only  met  at  ten  o'clock  on  that  memorable  day,  when  tiiey 
received,  to  their  surprise,  the  message,  intimatii^  that  the  Council  of  Ancients 
had  changed  the  place  of  meeting  ^om  Paris  to  St  Cloud;  and  thus  removed 
their  debates  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  populace,  over  whom  tbe^old  Jaco- 
binical princifJes  might  have  retained  infhience.  The  laws  as  they  stood,  aflbtd- 
ed  the  young  Council  no  means  of  evading  compliance,  and  they  aecordiiigly 
adjourned  to  meet  the  next  day  at  St  Cloud,  with  unabated  resolution  to  main- 
tain the  democrstical  part  of  the  constitution.  They  separated  amid  shouts  of 
^*'  Long  live  the  Republic  and  the  Constitution!"  whidi  were  echoed  by  the 
galleries.  The  irieoteuses^*  and  other  more  zealous  attendants  on  their  debates^ 
resolved  to  transfer  themselves  to  St  Cloud  also,  and  appeared  there  in  consid- 
erable numbers  on  the  ensuing  day,  when  it  was  evident  the  enterprise  of  Sieyea 
and  of  Buonaparte  must  be  either  perfected  or  abandoned. 

The  contending  parties  held  counsel  all  the  evening,  and  deep  into  the  nigiit, 
to  prepare  for  the  final  contest  on  the  morrow.  Sieyes  advised  that  forty  leaders 
of  the  opposition  should  be  arrested;  but  Buonaparte  esteemed  himself  strong 
enough  to  obtain  a  decisive  victory,  without  resorting  to  any  such  obnoxioos 
violence.    They  adjusted  their  plan  of  operations  in  both  Councils,  and  agreed 
that  the  government  to  be  established  should  be  provisionally  intrusted  to  three 
Consuls,  Buonaparto,  Sieyes,  and  Ducos.     Proper  arrangements  were  made  of 
the  armed  force  at  St  Cloud;  and  the  command  was  confided  to  the  zeal  and 
fidelity  of  Murat.   Buonaparte  used  some  interest  to  prevent  Bemadotte,  Jour- 
dan,  and  Augereau,  from  attending  at  St  Cloud  the  next  day,  as  he  did  not  ex- 
pect them  to  take  his  part  in  the  approaching  crisis.     The  last  of  these  seemed 
rather  hurt  at  the  want  of  confidence  which  this  caution  implied,  and  stid* 
^^  What,  general!  dare  you  not  trust  your  own  little  Augereau  f'  He  went  to 
St  Cloud  accordingly. 

Some  preparations  were  necessary  to  put  the  palace  of  St  Cloud  in  order,  to 
receive  the  two  Councils;  the  Orangerie  being  assigned  to  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred;  the  Grallery  of  Mars  to  that  of  the  Ancients. 

In  the  Council  of  Ancients,  the  Moderns,  having  the  majority,  were  prepared 
to  carry  forward  and  complete  their  measures  for  a  change  of  government  and 
constitution.  But  the  minority,  having  rallied  after  the  surprise  of  the  precedbg 
day,  were  neither  nlent  nor  passive.  The  Commission  of  Insqpectors,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  convene  the  Council,  were  in<^lpated  severely  for  having  omitted 
to^give  information  to  several  leading  members  of  the  minority,  of  the  extraor- 
dinary convocation  which  took  place  at  such  an  unwonted  hour  on  the  morn- 
ing preceding.  The  propriety,  nay  the  legality,  of  the  transference  of  the  Le- 
gislative Bodies  to  St  Cloud,  was  also  challenged.  A  sharp  debate  took  place,  * 
which  was  terminated  by  the  appearance  of  Napc^eon,  who  entered  the  hall,  and 

*  T6e  women  of  lowot^  rank  who  attended  the  debatee  of  the  Conneil,  plying  tike  task  oT  kait« 

tins  while  the^  listened  to  politics,  were  so  deoominated.    They  wera  always  msIoiis  r* •- 

ana  might  claim  in  one  sense  Shakspeare^s  description  of 

^\TtKt  frm  mal<»,  who  weave  their  thread  whh  bonei.** 
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hanngiMid  the  membew  by  pemuflBbn  of  the  pfeeident.  ^  CitizenB,^'  said  he, 
^^  you  are  placed  upon  a  volcano.  Let  me  tell  you  the  truth  with  the  fianknesfr 
of  a  scMier.  Citixena,  I  waa  remaining  tranqml  with  my  femily,  when  the  com- 
manda  of  the  Council  of  Ancients  called  me  to  arms.  I  collected  my  brave 
military  cimpamona,  and  brought  forward  the  arma  of  the  country  hi  obedience 
to  you  who  are  the  head.  We  are  rewarded  with  calumny — they  com^re  me 
to  Cromwell — to  Caesar.  Had  I  desired  to  usurp  the  supreme  authority,  I  have 
had  opportunities  to  do  so  before  now.  But  I  swear  to  you  the  countryhas  not 
a  more  disintenested  patriot.  We  are  surrounded  by  dangers  and  by  ciril  war» 
Let  us  not  hazard  the  loss  of  those  advantages  for  which  we  have  made  such 
sacrifices— Liberty  and  Equality.'* 

^^  And  the  Constitution!'*  exclaimed  Ling&st,  a  democratic  membe,  inter- 
rupting a  speech  which  seemed  to  be  designedly  vm^pie  and  inexplicit 

^^  The  CoDstitutioa!"  answered  Buonaparte,  giving  way  to  a  more  natural 
expression  of  his  feelings,  and  avowing  his  olqect  more  okntflv  than  he  bad  yet 
dared  to  do — ^^  It  was  violated  on  the  18th  Fhictidor—- violated  on  the  22d 
Floreal — ^violated  on  the  dOtfa  Prairial.  All  parties  have  invoked  it — all  have 
disregarded  it  in  turn.  It  can  be  no  longer  a  means  of  safety  to  any  one^sinee 
it  obtains  the  respect  of  no  one.  Since  we  cannot  preserve  the  Constilutiony 
let  us  at  least  save  Liberty  and  Equality,  the  foundations  cm  which  it  is  ereeted.**^ 
He  went  on  in  the  same  strain  to  assure  them,  that  for  the  safety  of  tke  Re- 
public he  relied  only  on  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Council  of  Ancients, 
since  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  were  found  those  men  who  desired  to- 
bring  back  the  Convention,  with  its  revolutionary  committees,  its  scaflbklB,  it» 
popular  insurrections.  ^^  But  I,'*  he  said,  ^^  wifl  save  you  from  such  horrors — I 
and  my  brave  comrades  at  arms;  whose  swords  and  oi^  I  see  at  the  door  of  the 
hall ;  and  if  any  hired  orator  shall  talk  of  outlawry,  I  will  appeal  to  the  valour 
of  my  comrades,  with  whom  I  have  fought  and  conquered  for  liberty." 

The  Assembly  invited  the  General  to  detail  the  particuhurs  of  the  eaaapincy 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  but  he  confined  himself  to  a  reference  to  the  testimonf 
of  Sieyes  and  Duoos ;  and  again  reiterating  that  the  Constitution  could  not  save 
the  countiy,  aad  inviting  the  Council  of  Ancients  to  adopt  some  coune  which 
might  emhle  them  to  £»  so,  he  left  them,  amid  cries  of  **•  Vive  Buonaparte !" 
loudly  echoed  by  the  military  in  the  court-yard,  to  try  the  efiect  of  his  ebquence 
on  the  more  unmanageable  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 

The  deputies  of  t^  younger  Council  having  found  the  place  designed  for 
their  meetiog  filled  with  workmen,  were  Amt  some  time  in  a  sitoatieii  which 
seemed  to  resemble  the  predicament  of  the  National  Assembly  at  Versailles, 
when  they  took  refuge  in  a  tennis-court.  The  recollection  was  of  such  a  nature 
as  inflanm  and  animated  their  resolution,  and  they  entered  the  Orangcrie,wheii 
at  length  admitted>  in  no  good  humour  with  the  Council  of  Ancienti,  or  with 
Buonaparte.  Proposals  of  aocommodation  had  been  circulated  among  thens 
ineffiMtuaUy.  They,  would  have  admitted  Buoaaparte  into  the  Direetery,  but 
refiised  to  consent  to  any  radical  change  in  the  eonstitution  of  the  year  Three* 

The  debate  of  the  day,  remarkable  as  the  last  in  which  the  Republican  party 
enjoyed  the  foil  freedom  of  speech  in  France,  waa  opened  on  18th  Brumaire,  ae 
two  o*dock,  Lnoioii  Buonaparte  being  prasideBt  Gaudin,  a  member  of  the 
moderate  party,  began  by  moving,  that  a  committee  of  seven  memben  should 
be  formed,  to  report  upon  the  state  of  the  Republic;  and  that  measures  should 
be  taken  for  opening  a  correspondence  with  the  Council  of  Anoientk  He  waa 
interrupted  by  exclamations  aiod  clamour  on  the  part  of  the  majority. 

^' The  Constitution t  The  Constitution  or  Death!**  was  echoed  and  re-echoed 
on  every  aide.    ^*  Bayonets  frighten  us  not,**  said  Delbrel ;  ^^  we  are  fieenMO.** 

^  Down  with  the  Dictatorship — no  Dictators  1'*  cried  other  members. 

Lucien  in  vain  endeavoured  to  restore  ordsr.  Oaudin  was  dragged  from  the 
tribune;  the  voice  of  other  Modsratea  wis  ovecp^weied  hf  claQMND-^iever 
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htd  the  party  of  democracy  shown  itaelf  fiercer  or  more  tenacibiis  than  wJ 
about  td  receiye  the  death*b)ow. 

^^  Let  U8  swear  to  preserve  the, Constitution  of  the  year  Three S*'  exclainied 
I>elbrel;  and  the  applause  which  followed  the  proposition  was  so  generml,  thai 
it  silenced  all  resistance.  Even  the  members  of  the  moderate  party-^— na^,  even 
Lucien  Buonaparte  himself— were  compelled  to  take  the  oath  offidditj  to  the 
Constitition,  which  he  and  they  were  leagued  to  destroy. 

^  The  oath  you  have  just  taken,"  said  Bigonnet,  ^^  will  occupy  a  place  id 
the  anrals  of  hutory,  beside  the  celebrated  vow  taken  in  the  tenms-coint.    The 
one  w»  the  founclalion  of  liberty,  the  other  shall  consolidate  the  structure." 
In  the  nidst  of  this  fermentation,  the  letter  containing  the  resignation  of  Barras 
was  read^  and  received  with  marks  of  contempt,  as  Uie  act  of  a  soldier  desert- 
ing his  fost  in  the  time  of  danger.    The  moderate  party  seemed  alenced,  over- 
powerei,  and  on  the  point  of  coalescing  with  the  great  majority  of  the  Council, 
when  the  clash  of  arms  was  heard  at  the  entrance  of  the  apartment.     AD  eyes 
were  turned  to  that  quarter.     Bayonets,  drawn  sabres,  the  plumed  hats  of  gen- 
eral officers  and  aids-de-camp,  and  the  caps  of  grenadiers,  were  visiUe  without, 
while  Napoleon  entered  the  C^angerie,  attended  by  four  grenadiers  b^onging 
to  the  constitutional  guard  of  the  Councils.     The  soldiers  remained  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hall,  while  he  advanced,  with  a  measured  step  and  uncovered,  about 
one-tlird  up  the  room. 

He  was  received  with  loud  murmurs.    ^*  What  I  drawn  weapons,  armed 
men,  a>ldierB  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws!'*  exclaimed  the  members,  wfacM 
courage  seemed  to  rise  against  the  display  of  force  with  which  they  were 
menaced.   All  the  deputies  arose,  some  rushed  on  Buonaparte,  and  seized  him 
by  the  <oHar ;  others  called  out — ^*'  Outlawry— oVitlawry — ^let  him  be  proclaimed 
a  traitof  !*'  It  is  said  that  Arena,  a  native  of  Corsica  like  himseK^  aimed  a  dag- 
ger at  Isis  breast,  which  was  only  averted  by  the  interposition  (^  one  c^  the 
grenadiers.   The  fact  seems  extremely  doubtful,  though  it  is  certain  that  Buona- 
parte w«  seized  by  two  or  three  members,  while  oUiere  exclaimed,  ^^  Was  it 
for  this  30U  gained  so  many  victories?'*  and  loaded  him  with  reproaches.    At 
this  crisis  a  party  of  grenadiers  rushed  into  the  hall  with  drawn  swords,  and  ex- 
tricating Buonaparte  firom  the  deputies,  bore  him  off  in  their  arms  breathless 
with  the  scuffle. 

It  wafi  probably  at  this  crisis  that  Augereau*s  faith  in  his  ancient  gmeral's 
fortune  legan  to  totter,  and  his  revolutionary  principles  to  gain  an  ascendance 
over  his  military  devotion.  ^  A  fine  situation  you  have  brought  yourself  into,^ 
he  said  to  Buonaparte,  who  answered  sternly,  ^^  Augereau,  things  were  worse 
at  Areola — ^Take  my  advice — ^remain  quiet,  in  a  short  time  all  this  wifl  change.'* 
Augereau,  whose  active  assistance  and  co-operation  might  have  been  at  this 
critical  period  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  Council,  took  the  hint,  and 
c^mtinued  passive.*  Jourdan  and  Brrnadotte,  who  were  ready  to  act  on  the 
popular  side,  had  the  soldiers  shown  the  least  hesitation  in  yielding  obedience 
to  Buonaparte,  perceived  no  caning  of  which  to  avail  themselves. 

The  Coancil  remained  in  the  highest  state  of  commotion,  the  general  voice 
accusing  Btonaparte  of  having  usurped  the  supreme  authority,  calling  for  a 
sentence  of  oudawiy,  or  demanding  that  he  diould  be  brought  to  the  bar. 

*  The  Monitenr  is  anxious  to  exculpate  Augereau  from  having  taken  any  part  in  favour  of  the 
routed  party  on  the  19th  Brumaire.  'That  officer,  it  says,  did  not  join  in  the  general  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  year  Three.  The  same  official  paper  adds,  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
19th,  being  invited  by  some  of  the  leading  persons  of  the  aemocratic  faction,  to  take  the  military 
command  of  their  partisans,  he  had  ask^  them  by  way  of  reply,  **  Whether  they  supposed  m 
would  tamuh  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  the  army,  by  taking  command  or  wretches  tike 
them?**  Augereau,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  general  who  was  bent  by  Buonaparte  to  Fteis 
to  act  as  militarT  chief  on  the  part  of  the  INrectory,  in  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Frucudor,  in  which 
the  soldiery  had  willingly  followed  him.  Buonaparte  was  probably  well  pleasod  to  keep  a  man  ol 
his  military  repataiioii  and  resolved  chancier  out  of  the  combat  if  pocai^le. 
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*^  Can  joaask  me  to  put  the  outlawry  of  my  own  brother  to  tiw  vote?"  aaijLu- 
cieo.  But  this  appeal  to  his  personal  situation  and  feelings  made  no  improsion 
upon  the  Assembly)  who  continued  clamorously  to  demuod  the  question.  At 
length  Lucien  flung  on  the  desk  his  hat,  scarf,  and  other  parts  of  his  official  dress. 
^^  Let  me  be  rather  heard,*'  he  said,  ^^  as  the  advocate  of  him  whom  you  iilsely 
and  rashly  accuse."  But  his  request  only  added  to  the  tumult  At  this  mo- 
ment a  small  body  of  grenadiers,  sent  by  Napoleon  to  his  brother's  assistince, 
marched  into  the  hall. 

They  were  at  first  receired  with  applause;  for  the  Council,  accustomed  to 
see  the  triumph  of  democratical  opinions  among  the  military,  did  not  doubt  that 
they  were  deserting  their  general  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  d#pu- 
ties.  Their  appearance  was  but  momentary — they  instantly  left  the  hall,  carry- 
ing Lucien  in  the  centre  of  the  detachment. 

Matters  were  now  come  to  extremity  on  either  side.  The  Council,  thrown 
into  the  greatest  disorder  by  these  repeated  militaiy  incursions,  remained  in 
violent  agitation,  furious  against  Buonaparte,  but  without  the  calmness  neces- 
sary to  adopt  decisive  measures. 

Meantime  the  sight  of  Napoleon,  almost  breathless,  and  bearing  marks  of 
personal  violence,  excited  to  the  higtiest  the  indignation  of  the  military.  In 
broken  words  he  told  them,  that  when  he  wished  to  show  them  the  road  to  kad 
the  country  to  victory  and  fame,  ^^  they  had  answered  him  with  daggers." 

Cries  of  resentment  arose  from  the  soldiery,  augmented  when  the  party  sent 
to  extricate  the  President  brought  him  to  the  ranks  as  to  a  sanctuary.  Lucien, 
who  seconded  his  brother  admirably,  or  rather  who  led  the  way  in  this  perilous 
adventure,  mounted  on  horseback  instantly,  and  called  out,  in  a  voice  naturally 
deep  and  sonorous,  ^  General,  and  you,  soldiers!  The  President  of  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred  proclaims  to  you,  that  fiictious  men,  with  drawn  daggers,  have 
interrupted  the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly — ^He  authorizes  you  to  employ 
lorce  against  these  disturbers — The  Assembly  <^  Five  Hundred  is  dissolved!'^ 

Murat,  deputed  by  Buonaparte  to  execute  the  commands  of  Lucien,  entered 
the  Orangerie  with  drums  beating,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  with  fixed  bayo* 
nets.  He  summoned  the  deputies  to  disperse  on  their  peril,  while  an  officer  of 
the  constitutional  guard  caUed  out,  he  could  be  no  longer  answerable  for  their 
safety.  Cries  of  fear  became  now  mingled  with  vociferations  of  rage,  execra- 
tions of  abhorrence,  and  shouts  oi  Vwe  ki  RepMijHe,  An  officer  then  mounted 
the  President's  seat,  and  summoned  the  representatives  to  retire.  ^  The  Gentf- 
ral,"  said  he,  ^^  has  given  orders." 

Some  of  the  deputies  and  spectators  began  now  to  leave  the  hall ;  the  greater 
part  continued  firm,  and  sustained  the  shouts  by  which  they  reprobated  this 
military  intrusion.  The  drums  at  length  struck  up,  and  drowned  further  remon- 
strance. 

^^  Forward,  grenadiers,"  said  the  officer  who  commanded  the  party.  They 
levelled  their  muskets,  and  advanced  as  if  to  the  charge.  The  deputies  seem 
hitherto  to  have  retained  a  lingering  hope  that  their  persons  would  be  r^farded 
as  inviolable.  They  now  fled  on  all  sides,  most  of  them  jumping  from  the 
windows  of  the  Orangerie,  and  leaving  behind  them  their  official  caps,  scarft, 
and  gowns.  In  a  very  few  minutes  the  apartments  were  entirely  dear ;  and 
thus,  furnishing,  at  its  conclusion,  a  striking  parallel  to  the  scene  winch  ended 
the  Long  Parliament  of  Charles  the  First's  time,  terminated  the  last  democrat- 
ical assembly  of  France. 

Buonaparte  affirms,  that  one  of  the  general  officers  in  his  suite  oflmd  to 
take  the  command  of  fifty  men,  and  plaiie  them  in  ambush  to  fire  on  the  depu- 
ties in  their  ffight,  which  he  wisely  declined  as  a  useless  and  gratuitous  cruelty. 

The  result  of  these  violent  and  extraordinary  measures  was  intimated  to  the 
Council  of  Ancients;  the  immediate  cause  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Five  Hun- 
dred being  referred  to  the  alleged  violence  on  the  person  of  Buonaparte^  which 
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was  Mid  by  one  laembflf  to  have  been  committed  by  Arena,  wbile  anotiwar  ex- 
aggerated the  charge,  by  aiwerling  that  it  was  ofiered  in  consequenoe  of  Boo- 
napcrte's  having  made  diseloeure  of  some  mal-practices  of  tbeOiraieaii  depecy 
vhik  in  Italy.    The  Monitear  soon  after  improved  this  story  of  Areoa  and  lai 
singie  poniard,  into  a  party  consisting  of  Arena,  Marquezsa,  and  clher  dcfiulitM, 
armed  witfi  pistols  and  daggers.     At  other  thnes,  Buonaparte  was  said  to  han 
beei  woimded,  which  ceiiunly  was  not  the  case.    The  effect  of  the  exavple 
of  Irutus  upon  a  republican,  and  an  Italian  to  boot,  might  render  the  conduct 
ascobed  to  Arena  credible  enough;  but  the  existence  of  a  party  anned  with 
pocket-pistols  and  daggers,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  regular  troops,  is  too 
ridbulous  to  be  believed.  Arena  poblished  a  denial  of  the  attempt;  and  amoag 
the  numbers  who  witnessed  the  scene  no  proof  was  ever  appealed  to,  saTc  the 
red  evidence  of  a  dagger  found  on  the  floor,  and  the  torn  sleeve  of  a  grena- 
dier's coat,  circumstances  which  might  be  acconnted  for  many  ways.  Bat  having 
served  at  the  time  as  a  popular  apology  for  the  strong  measures  which  had  been 
adbpted,  the  rumour  was  not  allowed  to  fiill  asleep.  Thom^,  the  grenacfier,  wis 
declared  to  have  merited  well  of  his  country  by  the  L^slative  Body,  entertaia- 
ed  at  dinner  by  the  General,  and  rewarded  with  a  salute  and  a  valuable  jewel 
by  Josephine.    Other  reports  were  put  in  chculation  concerning  the  TioieBt 
purposes  of  the  Jacobins.    It  was  said  the  ancient  revolutionist,  ^mterre,  wis 
setting  a  popular  movement  on  foot,  in  the  Fauxbourg  Saint  Antoine,  aad  thai 
Buonaparte,  through  the  Ex-Director  Moulins,  had  cautioned  him  against  pro- 
ceeding in  his  purpose,  dechuing,  that  if  he  did,  he  would  have  Um  shot  by 
martial  law. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  popular  party 
entertained  a  foil  purpose  of  revolutionizing  the  government  anew,  and  restoring 
its  republican  character,  yet  they  were  anticipated  and  surprised  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  18th  and  19th  Brumaire,  which,  could  not,  therefore,  in  strict  lan- 
guage, be  justified  as  a  defbnsive  measure.  Its  excuse  must  rest  on  the  propo- 
sition which  seems  undoubted,  that  affidrs  were  come  to  such  extremity  that  a 
contest  was  unavoidable,  and  that  therefore  it  was  necessary  for  the  moderate 
party  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  ikst  blow,  though  they  expoaed  tfaemselveB 
m  doing  so  to  the  reproach  of  being  called  the  aggressors  in  the  contest 

The  Council  of  Aneients  had  expressed  some  alarm  and  anxiety  about  the 
Employment  of  military  force  agftinst  the  other  branch  of  the  constitoCiQoal  le- 
presentation.  But  Lucien  Buonaparte,  having  succeeded  in  raUying  aromud  * ' 
about  a  hundred  of  the  Council  of  the  Juniors,  assumed  the  character  and 
of  that  Legislative  Body,  now  eflSiotually  purged  of  all  the  dissidents,  and,  as '. 
ident  of  the  Five  Hundred,  gave  to  the  Council  of  Ancients  such  an  ez|daBa- 
lion,  as  they,  nothing  loath  to  be  convinced,  admitted  to  be  satisiactory.    BoA 
Councils  then  adjourned  till  the  19th  February  1800,  after  each  had  devolved 
their  powers  upon  a  committee  of  twenty-five  persons,  who  were  instmcted  to 
pfepare  a  civil  code  against  the  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Bodies.    A  provis- 
ional consular  government  was  appointed,  connsting  of  Buonaparte,  SioyeB,  and 
R^r  Duces. 

The  victory,  therefore,  of  the  18th  and  19th  Brumaire,  was,  by  dmt  of  svoid 
and  bayonet,  completely  secured.  It  remained  for  the  conquerors  to  oonaidar 
the  uses  which  were  to  be  niide  of  it. 
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fections  on  Buonaparte's  Conduct  tipofi  this  occasion. 

The  victory  obtained  over  the  Directory  and  the  democrats,  upon  the  18th 
aod  19th  Brumaire,  was  generally  acceptable  to  the  French  nation.  The  fever- 
ish desire  of  liberty,  which  had  been  the  characteristic  of  all  descriptions  of 
persons  in  the  year  1792,  was  quenched  by  the  blood  shed  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror;  and  even  just  and  liberal  ideas  of  fi«edom  had  so  far  fallen  into  disre- 
pute, from  their  resemblance  to  those  which  had  been  used  as  a  pretext  for  the 
disgusting  cruelties  perpetrated  at  that  terrible  period,  that  they  excited  from 
association  a  kind  of  loathing  as  well  as  dread.  The  great  mass  of  tJie  nation 
sought  no  longer  guarantees  for  metaphysical  rights,  but,  broken  down  by  suf- 
fering, desired  repose,  and  were  willing  to  submit  to  any  government  which 
promised  to  secure  to  them  the  ordinary  benefits  of  civilization. 

Buonaparte  and  Sieyes, — for,  though  only  during  a. brief  space,  they  may' 
atill  be  regarded  as  joint  authorities, — were  enabled  to  profit  by  this  gisneral 
acquiescence,  in  many  important  particulars.  It  put  it  in  their  power  to  dis- 
pense with  the  necessity  of  pursuing  and  crushing  their  scattered  adversaries ; 
aod  the  French  saw  a  revolution  ejected  ih  their  system,  and  that  by  military 
force,  in  which  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  spilt.  Yet,  as  had  been  the  termina- 
tion of  most  recent  revolutions,  lists  of  proscription  were  prepared ;  and  with- 
out previous  trial  or  legal  sentence,  fiffy-nine  of  those  who  had  chiefly  opposed 
the  new  Consulate  on  the  18th  and  19th  Brumaire  were  condemned  to  depor- 
tation by  the  sole  fat  of  the  Consuls.  Sieyes  is  said  to  have  suggested  this 
unjust  and  arbitrary  measure,  which,  bearing  a  colour  of  revenge  and  persecu- 
tion, was  highly  unpopular.  It  was  not  carried  into  execution.  -  Exceptions 
were  at  first  made  in  fkvour  of  such  of  the  condemned  persons  as  showed  them- 
selves disposed  to  be  tractable ;  and  at  length  the  sentence  "was  altogther  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  more  obnoxious  partisans  of  democracy  were  only  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  police.  This  conduct  showed  at  once  con- 
ecious  strength,  and  a  spirit  of  clemency,  than  which  no  attributes  can  contri- 
bute more  to  the  popularity  of  a  new  government;  since  the  spirit  of  the  oppo- 
sition, deprived  of  hope  of  success,  and  yet  not  urged  on  by  despair  of  personal 
safety,  gradually  becomes  disposed  to  sink  into  acquiescence.  The  democrats, 
or,  as  they  were  now  termed,  the  anarchists,  became  intimidated,  or  cooled  in 
their  zeal ;  and  only  a  few  of  the  more  enthusiastic  continued  yet  to  avow  those  • 
principles,  to  breathe  the  least  doubt  of  which  had  been,  within  but  a  few  months, 
«    a  crime  worthy  of  death. 

Other  and  most  important  decrees  were  adopted  by  the  Consuk,  tending  to 
lighten  the  burdens  which  tlieir  predecessors  had  imposed  on  the  nation,  and 
which  bad  rendered  their  government  so  unpopular.  IVo  of  the  most  op- 
pressive measuros  of  the  Directors  were  repealed  without  delay. 

The  first  ri^forred  to  the  finances,  whioh  were  found  in  a  state  of  ruinous  ox- 
haustioo,  and  wore  only  maintained  by  a  system  of  compulsory  and  progressive 
loans,  according  to  rates  of  assessment  on  the  property  of  the  citizens.     The 
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new  minister  of  finance,  Gaudin,  would  not  even  go  to  bed,  or  sleep  a  fnn^ 
night,  until  lie  had  prothicod  a  substitute  for  this  ruinous  resource,  for  vvhicb  be 
levied  an  additional  rise  of  twenty-five  prr  cent  on  all  contributions,  diwct  and 
indirect,  which  produced  a  lar','e  suui.  He  carried  order  and  regularity  into  all 
the  departments  of  finance,  improved  the  collection  and  income  of  the  Ibiids  of 
the  Kepublic,  and  inspired  so  nnich  confidence  by  the  moderation  and  ^ucce^ 
of  his  measures,  that  credit  began  to  revive,  and  several  loans  were  attained  oo 

ea:?v  terms.  ^^^ 

The  repeal  of  the  law  of  hostages  was  a  measure  equally  popular.  The 
cruel  and  unreasonable  enactmcnt,\.'hich  rendered  the  aged  and  weak,  ot^wo- 
tected  females,  and  helpless  children  of  emigrants,  or  armed  royalists,  responsi- 
ble for  the  actions  of  their  relatives,  was  immediately  mitigated.  Couriers  were 
despatched  to  open  the  prisons;  and  this  act  of  justice  and  humanity  was  haikd 
as  a  pledge  of  returning  moderation  and  liberality. 

important  measures  were  also  taken  for  tranquillizing  the  religious  discord  br 
which  the  country  had  been  so  long  agitated.     Buonaparte,  who  had^  Ia.eFy 
Ijroressed  himself  more  than  half  j)crsuadcd  of  the  truth  of  Mahommed's  mk'- 
fcion,  became  now — such  was  the  decree  of  Providence — ^the  means  of  restoring 
to  France  the  free  exercise  of  the  Christian  faith.     The  mummery  of  Reveil- 
liere  IiCpaux*s  heathenism  was  by  general  consent  abandoned.     The  churches 
were  restored  to  public  worship ;  pensions  were  allowed  to  such  religious  per- 
sons as  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  government;  and  more  than  twenty  tho»- 
sand  clergymen,  with  whom  the  prisons  had  been  filled,  in  consequence  of  in- 
tolerant laws,  were  set  at  liberty  upon  taking  the  same  vow.     Public  and 
domestic  rites  of  worship  in  every  form  were  tolerated  and  protected ;  and  die 
law  of  the  decades,  or  Theophilanthropic  festivals,  was  abolished.     Even  the 
earthly  relics  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  who  had  died  at  Valence,  and  in  exile,  were  not 
neglected,  but  received,  singular  lo  relate,  the  rites  of  sepulture  with  the  soIeoH 
nity  due  to  his  high  office,  by  conunand  of  Buonaparte,  who  had  first  shaken 
the  Papal  authority;  and  in  doing  so,  a&  he  boasted  in  bis  Egyptian  proclamar 
tions,  had  destroyed  tlie  emblem  of  Cliristiaq  worship. 

The  part  taken  by  Cambaceres,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  in  the  revolution  of 
Brumaire,  had  been  agreeable  to  Buonaparte ;  and  his  moderation  now  aided 
him  in  the  lenient  measures  which  he  had  determmod  to  adopt.     He  was  a 
good  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  sense  and  information,  and  under  his  administration 
means  were  taken  to  relax  the  oppresaive  severity  of  the  kws  against  the  emi- 
grants.    Nine  of  them,  noblemen  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  France,  had 
been  thrown  on  the  coast  near  Calais  by  shipwreck,  and  tlie  Directors  had 
meditated  bringing  to  trial  those  whom  the  winds  and  waves  had  spared,  as 
falling  under  the  class  of  emigrants  returned  to  France  without  permission, 
against  whom  the  laws  denounced  thd  penalty  of  death.     Buonaparte  more 
liberally  considered  their  being  found  within  the  prohibited  territory,  as  an  act, 
not  of  volition,  but  of  inevitable  necessity,  and  they  were  dismissed  accordin^y. 
From  the  same  spirit  of  politic  clemency,  La  Fayette,  Latour  Maubourg,  and 
others,  who,  although  revolutionists,  had  l)een  expelled  from  France  for  not 
carrying  their  principles  of  freedom  sufficiently  high  and  far.  Were  permitted  to 
return  to  their  native  country. 

It  may  be  easily  bclie\'ed  that  the  military  department  of  the  state  underwent 
'a  complete  reform  under  the  authority  of  Buonaparte,  Dubob  de  Craned,  the 
Minister  at  War  under  the  Directors,  was  replaced  byBerthier;  and  Napoleon 
gives  a  strange  pictme  of  the  incapacity  of  the  former  functionary.  lie  de- 
clares ho  could  not  furnish  a  single  report  of  the  state  of  the  army — that  ho 
had  obtained  no  regular  returns  of  the  cflfectivc  strength  of  the  difterent  regi- 
ments— that  many  corps  had  been  formed  in  the  departments,  whose  very  ex- 
istence was  unknown  to  the  minister  at  war;  and  finally,  that  when  pressed  for 
reports  of  the  pay,  of  the  victualling,  and  of  the  clothing  of  the  troops,  he  had 
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replied,  that  the  war  department  noither  paid,  clothed,  nor  Tictualled  them. 
This  may  be  exaffgerated,  for  Napoleon  disliked  Dubois  de  Craned  as  his  per- 
sonal opponent;  but  the  improvident  and  corrupt  character  of  the  directorial 
(government  renders  the  charge  very  probable.  By  tlie  exertions  of  Berthier, 
accustomed  to  Buonaparte^s  mode  of  arrangements,  the  war  department  soon 
adopted  a  very  dtfierent  face  of  activity. 

The  same  department  received  yet  additional  vig-our  when  the  Consuls  called 
to  be  its  heac'  the  celebrated  Camot,  who  had  returned  from  exile,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fall  of  the  Directors.    He  remained  in  office  but  a  short  time,  for, 
being  a  democrat  in  principle,  he  disapproved  of  the  personal  elevation  of 
Buonaparte ;  but  durini^  the  period  that  he  continued  in  administration,  his 
aervices  in  restorini^  order  in  the  military  department,  and  combining  the  plans 
•  of  the  campaign  with  Moreau  and  Buonaparte,  were  of  the  highest  importance. 
Napoleon  showed  no  less  talent  in  closing  the  wounds  of  internal  war,  than 
in  his  other  arrangements.     The  Chouans,  under  various  chiefs,  had  disturbed 
tlie  western  provinces;  but  the  despair  of  pardon,  which  drove  sc  many  mal- 
contents to  tfieir  standard,  began  to  subside,  and  the  liberal  and  accommodating 
measures  adopted  by  the  new  ConMilar  government,  induced  most  to  make 
peace  with  Buonaparte.     This  they  did  the  more  readily,  that  many  of  them 
iielieved  the  Chief  Consul  intended  by  degrees,  and  when  the  opportunity  of- 
lered,  to  accomiilish  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.     Many  of  the  chiefe  of 
the   Cbouans  submitte<l  to  him,  and  afterwards  supported   his   government. 
Chatillon,  Suzannet,  D^Autichainp,  nobles  and  chiefs  of  the  Royalist  army, 
submitted  at  Montlucon,  and  their  reconciliation  with  the  government,  being 
admitted  on  liberal  terms,  was  sincerely  observed  by  them.     Bernier,  rector  of 
^^t  [^  who  had  great  influence  in  La  Vendue,  also  made  his  peace,  and  v/as 
afleminlg  made  Bishop  of  Orleans  by  Buonaparte,  and  employed  in  nego- 
tiating the  Concordat  with  the  Pone. 

Count  Louis  de  Frott<$,  an  enterprising  and  high-spirited  young  nobleman, 
refused  for  a  long  time  to  enter  into  terms  with  Buonaparte;  so  did  another 
chief  of  the  Cliouans^  cnlle<l  George  Cadoudal,  a  peasant  of  the  district  of 
Morbih:in,  raised  to  the  command  of  his  countrymen,  because,  with  great 
strength  and  dauntless  courage,  he  combined  tins  qualities  of  enterprise  and 
sagacity.  Frott^  was  betraywl  and  mm\e  prisoner  in  the  house  of  Guidal,  com- 
mandant at  Alen^on,  who  had  pretended  friendship  to  him,  and  had  promised 
to  negotiatQpB  flivuurable  treaty  on  hi:^  behalf.  lie  and  eight  or  nine  of  his  of^ 
ficers  were  tried  by  a  military  comuii.<<sion,  and  condemned  to  be  shot.  They 
marched  hand  in  hand  to  the  place  of  execution,  remained  to  the  last  in  the 
same  attitude,  expressive  of  (heir  partaking  the  same  sentiments  of  devotion  to 
the  cause  in  which  they  sutlered,  and  died  with  the  utmost  courage.  George 
Cadoudal,  lefl  alone,  became  uhable  to  support  the  civil  war,  and  laid  down  his 
arms  tor  a  time.  Hiiosia parte,  whose  policy  it  was  to  unite  in  the  new  order  of 
things  as  many  and  as  various  characters  as  possible,  not  regarding  what  parts 
they  bad  formerly  played,  provifled  they  now  attached  themselves  to  his  person, 
took  great  pains  to  gain  over  a  man  so  resolute  as  this  daring  Breton.  lie 
had  a  iiersonal  interview  with  him,  which  he  8a}*s  George  Cadoudal  solicited ; 
yet  why  he  should  have  done  so  it  is  hard  to  guess,  unles-s  it  were  to  learn 
whether  Buonaparte;  had  any  ultimate  purpose  of  serving  the  Bourbon  interest. 
He  certainly  did  not  request  the  favour  in  order  to  drive  any  bargain  for  him- 
self, since  Buonaparte  frankly  admits,  that  all  his  promises  and  arguments  failed 
to  make  any  improssicm  upon  bin. ;  and  that  he  parted  with  George,  professing 
still  to  entertain  ofnnions  for  which  he  had  fought  so  oflen  and  so  desperately. 
In  anotlier  insitanre  which  happened  at  this  period,  Buonaparte  boasts  of  hav- 
ing vindicated  the  insulted  rights  of  nations.  The  Senate  of  Hainbur;nr!]  ]v\i\ 
delivered  up  to  England  Napper  Tandy,  Blackwell,  and  other  Irishmen,  cui<- 
ceriied  in  tlie  rebellion  which  had  btely  wasted  Ireland.     Buonaparte  too!:  ;j )«; 
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up  ID.  a  threatening  tone,  and  expounded  to  their  tremblingf  envoy  the  rights  of 
a  neutral  territory,  in  language,  upon  which  the  subsequent  tragedy  of  tfao  Duke 
d'Enghien  forro^  a  singular  commentary. 

While  Buonaparte  was  thus  busied  in  adopting  measures  for  composiiig  inter- 
nal discord,  and  renewing  the  wa8te4  resources  of  the  country,  those  diseiia- 
sions  were  at  the  same  time  privately  carrying  forward,  which  were  to  detemune 
by  whom  and  in  what  way  it  should  be  governed.  There  is  little  doobli  tint 
when  Si^yes  undertook  the  revolution  of  Brumaire,  he  would  have  desired  fcr 
his  military  assistant  a  very  different  character  from  Buonaparte.  -Some  gene- 
ral would  have  best  suited  him  who  possessed  no  knowledge  beyond  that  of  kit 
profession,  and  whose  ambition  would  have  been  contented  to  accept  such  afaare 
of  power  as  corresponded  to  his  limited  views  and  capacity.  The  wily  pnesl, 
however,  saw,  that  no  other  coadjutor  save  Buonaparte  could  have  availed  Iubi, 
after  the  return  of  the  latter  firom  Egypt,  and  was  not  long  of  ezpeiiencing  that 
Napoleon  would  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  lion's  share  of  the 
spoil. 

At  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  Consuls,  the  defection  of  Roger  Docos  to  the 
sdde  of  Buonaparte  convinced  Sieyes,  that  he  would  be  unable  to  support  tiiosB 
pretensions  to  the  first  place  in  the  government,  to  which  his  fiiends  had  ex- 
pected to  see  him  elevated.     He  had  reckoned  on  Ducos's  vote  for  giving  him 
the  situation  of  First  Consul ;  but  Duces  saw  better  where  the  force  and 
of  the  Consulate  must  be  considered  as  reposed.   ^^  General,''  said  he  to 
leon,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Consular  body,  ^^  the  presidency  belongs  to  jou 
as  a  matter  of  right."     Buonaparte  took  the  chair  accordingly  as  a  tUag  of 
course.     In  the  course  of  the  deliberations,  Sieyes  had  hoped  to  find  that  die 
General's  opinions  and^ interference  would  have  been  limited  to  military  afiain; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  he  heard  him  express  distinctly,  and  support  &xmb% 
propositions  on  policy  and  finance,  religion  and  jurisprudence.     He  sbotreoiai 
short,  so  little  occasion  for  an  independent  coadjutor,  that  Sieyes  aj^pears  frosi 
this,  the  very  first  interview,  to  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  establishing  a  separate 
interest  of  his  own,  and  to  have  seen  that  the  Revolution  was  fi-om  that  niomeDt 
ended.   On  his  return  home,  he  said  to  those  statesmen  with  whom  he  had  oea- 
sulted  and  acted  preceding  the  18th  Brumaire,  as  Talleyrand,  Boolay,  R^edeier, 
Chabanis,  &c. — *•*•  Gentlemen,  you  have  a  Master — ^give  yourself  no  fiurtber 
concern  about  the  affairs  of  the  state — ^Buonaparte  can  and  will  manage  then 
all  at  his  own  pleasure." 

This  declaration  must  have  announced  to  those  4rho  heard  it,  that^he  direct 
and  immediate  advantages  proposed  by  the  revolution  were  lost;  that  .the  gov- 
ernment no  longer  re^ed  on  the  popular  basis,  but  that,  in  a  much  greater  de- 
gree than  could  have  been  said  to  have  been  the  case  during  the  reign  of  the 
.  Bourbons,  the  whole  measures  of  state  must  in  fiiture  rest  upon  the  arfailrary 
pleasure  of  one  man. 

It  was  in  the  meantime  necessary  that  some  form  of  government  should  be 
established  without  delay,  were  it  only  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  two  Coun- 
cils, who  must  have  resumed  their  authority,  unless  supersede  by  a  new  ooosti- 
tution  previous  to  the  19th  February  1800,  to  Which  day  they  had  been  pio- 
rogued.  Asa  previous  qneasure,  the  oath  taken  by  oflScial  persons  was  altered 
firom  a  direct  acknowleilgment  of  the  constitution  of  the  year  Three,  so  aa  to 
express  a  more  general  profession  of  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  Freocfa 
nation.  How  to  salve  the  wounded  consciences  of  those  who  had  previously 
token  the  oath  in  its  primitive  form,  no  care  was  used,  nor  does  any  appear  to 
have  been  thought  necessary. 

The  three  Consuls,  and  the  Legislative  Committees,  formed  themselves  into 
a  general  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  constitution ;  and  Sieyes 
vras  invited  to  submit  to  them  that  model,  on  the  preparation  of  which  he  used 
to  pique  himself,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  the  flattery  of  his  fiienda. 
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He  appears  to  have  obejred  tbe  call  fllowfyf  and  to  have  produced  Us  plan  par- 
tially, and  by  ftagraenta;  probably  because  he  was  aware,  that  the  offipring  of 
ins  talents  would  never  be  accepted  in  its  entire  form,  but  must  necessarily 
uodei^  such  mutilations  as  might  fit  it  for  the  purpoees  and  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  Dictator,  whose  supremacy  he  had  been  compelled  to  announce  to  his  party. 

On  bemg  pressed  by  his  colleagues  in  the  committee,  tbe  metaphysica]  poli- 
tician at  length  produced  his  fiill  plan  of  the  hierarchical  representation,  whose 
authority  was  to  emanate  from  the  choice  of  the  people  and  of  a  Conservative 
Senate,  which  was  at  once  to  protect  the  kws  of  the  commonwealth,  aacl  ab- 
Mrft,  as  it  was  termed,  all  furious  and  over-ambitious  spirits,  by  calling  them,  when 
they  distinguished  themselves  by  any  irregular  exertion  of  power,  to  share  the 
comiwts  and  incapacities  of  their  own  body,  as  they  say  spirits  of  old  were  con- 
jured down,  and  obliged  to  abide  in  the  Red  Sea.  He  then  brought  forward  his 
idea  of  a  Legislative  Body,  which  was  to  vote  and  decide,  but  without  debate; 
and  bis  Tribunate,  designed  to  plead  for,  or  to  impeach  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment. These  general  outlines  were  approved,  as  being  judged  likely  to  pre- 
serve more  stability  and  permanence  than  had  been  fbimd  to  appertain  to  the 
cooatitotioiis,  winch,  since  1792,  had  in  such  quick  succession  been  adopted  and 
abandoned. 

But  the  idea  which  Sieyes  entertained  of  lodging  the  ezecutivMgovemment 
in  a  Grand  Elector,  who  was  to  be  the  very  mc^el  of  a  Ring  of  Lubberland, 
was  tbe  ruin  of  his  plan.  It  was  in  vain,  that  in  hopes  of  luring  Buonaparte  to 
accept  of  this  ofiice,  he  had,  while  depriving  it  of  all  real  power,  attached  to  it' 
a  large  revenue,  guards,  honours,  and  rank,  Tbe  heaping  with  such  distinctions 
an  official  person,  who  had  no  other  duty  than  to  name  two  Consuls,  who  were 
to  carry  on  the  civil  and  military  business  of  the  state  without  his  concurrence 
or  authority,  was  introducing  into  a  modem  state  the  evils  of  a  worn-out  Asiatic 
empire,  where  the  Sultan,  or  Mogul,  or  whatever  he  is  called,  lies  in  his  Haram 
in  obscure  luxury,  while  the  state  afTairs  are  conducted  exclusively  by  his  Viziers, 
or  Lieutenants. 

Buonaparte  exclaimed  against  the  whole  concoctiop. — ^^Who,*'  sud  he,. 
«fc  would  accept  an  office,  of  which  the  only  duties  were  to  fatten  like  a  pig  upon^ 
so  many  miUions  yearly? — ^Or  what  man  of  spirit  would  consent  to  name  min-' 
isters,  ov^  whom,  being  named,  he  was  not  to  exercise  the  slightest  authority?  * 
-—And  your  two  Consuls  for  war  and  peace,  the  one  surrounded  with  judges,  ^ 
churchmen,  and  civilians, — ^the  other  with  military  men  and  diplomatists, — on  - 
what  footing  of  intercourse  can  they  be  said  t9  stand  respecting  each  other  ? — 
the  one  demanding  money  and  recruits,  the  other  refusing  the  supplies  ?  A  gov- 
ernment involving  such  a  total  separation  of  offices  necessarily  connected,  would 
be  heterogeneous, — the  shadow  of  a  state,  but  without  the  efficient  authority- 
which  should  belong  to  one.*' 

Sieyes  did  not  possess  powers  of  persuasion  or  promptness  of  speech  in  ad- 
dition to  his  other  talents.  He  was  silenced  and  intimidated,  and  saw  his  favour- 
ite Elector^Greneral,  with  his  two  Consuls,  or  rather  Viziers,  rejected,  without 
making  much  ^ort  in  their  defence. 

Still  the  system  which  was  actually  adopted,  bore,  in  point  of  form,  some 
fittBt  resemblance  to  the  model  of  Sieyes.  Three  Consuls  were  appointed; 
the  first  to  hold  the  sole  power  of  nonsinating  to  public  offices,  and  right  of  de- 
lermining-OB  public  measures;  the  other  two  were  to  be  his  indispensable  coun- 
sellors.  The  first  of  these  offices  was  designed  to  bring  back  the  constitution 
of  France  to  a  monarchical  system,  while  the  second  and  third  were  ailded 
merely  to  conciliate  the  Republicans,  who  were  not  yet  prepared  for  a  retro- 
grade movement* 

The  office  of  <Hie  of  these  supplementary « Consuls  was  offisred  to  Sieyes,  but 
he  declined  to  accept  of  it,  and  expressed  his  wish  to  retire  fi*om  public  life. 
His  disappointment  was  probably  considerable,  at  finding  himself  acting  but  a 
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secohd-rate 'part,  after  the  Buccess  of  the  conspiracy  which  he  had  himaeir 
flchemed,^  biit  his  pride  was  not  so  great  as  to  decline  a  pecuniary  compensatioo. 
Buonaparte  bestowed  on  him  hy  far  the  greater  part  of  the  private  treasure 
amassed  by  the  ex-directors.     It  was  said  to  amount  to  six  hundred  tlioii^ancl 
francs,  which  Sieyes  called  unc  poire  pour  la  soif;  in  English,  a  morsel  to  stay 
the  stomach.  He  was  endowed  also  with  the  fine  domain  and  estate  of  Crosne; 
and  to  render  the  gift  more  acceptable,  and  save  his  delicacy,  a  decree  was  is»- 
sued,  impelling  him  to  accept  of  tlits  manifestation  of  national  gratitude.  The 
office  «  a  senator  gave  him  dignity;  and  the  yearly  appointment  of  twenty -fivo 
thousand  francs  annexed  to  it,  added  to  the  ease  of  his  situation.  In  short,  tliia 
celebrated  metaphysician  disappeared  as  a  political  persop,  and  became,  to  use 
bis  own  expression,  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  epicurean  indulgences,  which  he 
covered  with  a  veil  of  mystery.     There  is  no  doubt  that  by  thus  showing  the 
greedy  and  mercenary  turn  of  his  nature,  Sieycs,  notwithstanding  his  abilities, 
lost  in  a  great  measure  the  esteem  and  reverence  of  his  countrymen;  and  this 
was  a  consequence  not  probably  unforeseen  by  Buonaparte,  when  be  loaded  hi  in 
with  wealth. 

To  return  to  the  new  constitution.  Every  species  of  power  and  faculty  was 
heaped  upon  the  Chief  Consul,  with  a  liberality  which  looked  as  if  France,  to 
atone  for  her  fong  jealousy  of  those  who  had  been  the  administrators  of  her  ex- 
ecutive power,  was  now  determined  to  remove  at  once  every  obstacle  which 
might  stand  in  the  way  of  Buonaparte  to  arbitrary  power,  lie  possessed  the 
sole  right  of  nominating  counsellors  of  state,  ministers,  ambassadors,  oflicers, 
civil  and  mihtary,  and  almost  all  functionaries  whatsoever.  He  was  to  propose 
all  new  law's,  and  take  all  measures  for  internal  and  external  defence  of  the  state. 
He  commanded  all  the  forces,  of  whatever  descrij)tion,  superintended  all  the 
national  relations  at  home  and  abroad,  and  coined  the  public  money.  In  these 
high  duties  he  had  the  advice  of  his  brother  Consuls,  and  also  of  a  Council  of 
State.  But  he  was  recognized  to  be  independent  of  them  all.  The  Consuls 
were  to  be  elected  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  and  to  be  re-eligible. 

The  Abbe  Sieyes's  plan  of  dividing  the  people  into  three  classes,  which  should 
each  of  them  declare  a  certain  number  of  persons  eligible  to  certain  gradations 
of  the  state,  was  ostensibly  adopted.  The  lists  of  these  eligible  individuals 
were  to  be  addressed  by  the  various  electoral  classes  to  the  Conservative  Senate, 
which  also  was  borrowed  from  the  Abhe*s  model.  This  body,  the  highest  and 
most  august  in  the  state,  were  to  hold  their  places  for  life,  and  had  a  consider- 
able pension  attached  to  them.  Their  number  was  not  to  exceed  eight}',  and 
they  were  to  have  the  power  of  supjdying  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  by 
choosing  the  future  senator  from  a  list  of  three  persons ;  one  of  them  proposed 
by  the  Chief  Consul,  one  by  the  Legislative  Body,  and  one  by  the  Tribunate. 
Senators  became  for  over  incapable  of  any  other  public  duty.  Their  duty  was 
to  receive  the  national  lists  of  persons  eligible  for  official  situations,  and  to  annul 
such  laws  or  measures  as  should  be  denounced  tl^their  body,  as  unconstitutional 
or  impolitic,  either  by  the  Government  or  tlie^ribunate.  The  sittings  of  the 
Senate  were  not  public. 

The  New  Constitution  of  France  also  adopted  the  Legislative  Body  and  the 
Tribunate  proposed  by  the  Abbe  Sieyes.  The  duty  of  the  Legislative  Botly 
ivas  to  take  into  consideration  such  laws  as  should  be  approved  by  the  Tribunate, 
ind  pass  or  refuse  them  by  vote,  but  without  any  debate,  or  even  any  ox|>res$ion 
^f  their  opinion. 

The  Tribunate,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  deliberative  body,  to  whom  the  Chief 
'llonsul,  and  his  Council  of  State,  with  whom  alone  lay  the  initiative  privilege, 
Tcre  to  propose  such  laws  as  appeared  to  them  desirable.     These,  when  dis- 
missed by  the  Tribiinate,  and  approved  pf  byijthe  silent  assent  of  tlie  Legislative 
k)dy,  passed  into  decree?,  and  became  binding  upon  the  community.     The 
egislative  Body  heard  the  report  of  tlie  Tribunate,  as  expressed  by  a  deputation 
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from  that  body;  and  by  their  votes  alone,  but  without  any  debate  or  defirery 
of  opinion,  refused  or  confirmed  the  proposal.  Some  of  the  more  important 
acts  of  i^ovcrnment,  such  as  the  proclamation  of  peace  or  war,  could  only  take 
place  on  the  motion  of  the  Chief  Consul  to  the  Tribunate,  upon  their  recom-, 
mending  the  measure  to  the  Legislative  Body;  and  finally,' upon  the  Legislative^. 
Commissions  affirming  the  proposal.  But  the  power  of  the  Chief  Consul  was 
not  much  checked  by  this  restriction ;  for  the  discussion  on  such  subjects  was 
only  to  take  place  on  his  own  requisition,  and  always  in  secret  committee ;  so 
that  the  greatest  hindrance  of  despotism,  tlie  weight  of  public  opinion  formed 
upon  public  debate,  was  totally  wanting. 

A  very  slight  glance  at  this  Consular  form  of  government  is  sufficient  to 
show,  that  Buonaparte  selected  exactly  as  much  of  the  ingenious  constitution 
of  Sieycs  as  was  applicable  to  his  own  object  of  acquiring  supreme  and  despotic 
authority,  while  he  got  rid  of  all,  the  Tribunate  alone  excepted,  which  contained, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  check  or  balance  affecting  the  executive  pow**. 
The  substitution  of  lists  of  eligible  persons  or  candidates,  to  bo  made  up  by  the 
people,  instead  of  the  popular  election  of  actual  representatives,  converted  into 
a  metaphysical  and  abstract  idea  the  real  safeguard  of  liberty.  It  maybe  true, 
that  the  authority  of  an  official  person,  selected  from  the  national  lists,  might  be 
said  originally  to  emanate  from  the  people ;  because,  unless  his  name  had  re- 
ceived their  sanction,  he  could  not  have  been  eligible.  But  the  difference  is 
inexpressibly  great,  between  the  power  of  naming  a  single  direct  representative, 
and  that  of  naming  a  thousand  persons,  any  of  whom  may  be  capable  of  being 
created  a  representative ;  and  the  popular  interference  in  the  state,  which  had 
hitherto  comprehended  the  former  privilege,  was  now  restrained  to  the  latter; 
and  more  insignificant  one.  This  was  the  main  error  in  Sieyes's  system,  and 
the  most  fatal  blow  to  liberty,  whose  constitutional  safety  can  hardly  exist,  ex- 
cepting in  union  with  a  direct  and  unfettered  national  representation,  chosen 
by  the  people  themselves. 

All  the  other  balances  and  checks  which  the  Abbe  bad  designed  to  sulistitute 
instead  of  that  which  arises  from  popular  election,  had  been  broken  and  cast 
away;  while  the  fragments  of  the  scheme  that  remained  were  carefully  adjusted^ 
8o  as  to  form  the  steps  by  which  Buonaparte  was  to  ascend  to  an  unlimited 
and  despotic  throne.  Sieycs  had  proposed  that  his  Elector  General  should  be 
merely  a  graceful  termination  to  his  edifice,  like  a  gilded  vane  on  the  top  of  a 
steeple — a  sovereign  without  power — a  Roi  faineant^  with  two  Consuls  to  actj 
as  joint  Mairc9  des  paltus,  Buonaparte,  on  the  contrary,  gave  the  whole 
executive  power  in  the  state;  together  with  the  exclusive  right  of  proposing 
all  new  laws,  to  the  Chief  Consul,  and  made  the  otlicrs  incre  appendages,  to 
be  thrown  aside  at  pleasure. 

Neither  were  the  other  constitutional  authorities  calculated  to  offer  effectual 
resistance  to  the  engrossing  autliority  of  this  ail-powerful  officer.  AH  these 
bodies  were,  in  fact,  mere  pensioners.  The  Senate,  which  met  in  secret,  and 
the  Legislative  Body,  whose  lips  were  padlocked,  were  alike  removed  from  in- 
fluencing public  opinion,  and  being  influenced  by  it.  The  Tribunate,  indeed, 
consisting  of  a  hundred  persons,  retained  in  some  sort  the  right  of  debate,  and 
of  being  publicly  heard.  But  tlie  members  of  the  Tribunate  were  selected  by 
the  Senate,  not  by  the  people,  whom,  except  in  metaphysical  mockery,  it  cou!<l 
not  be  said  to  represent,  any  more  than  a  bottle  of  distille<l  liquor  can  be  said 
to  represent  the  sheaf  of  grain  which  it  was  origiualiy  drawn  from.  What 
chance  was  there  that,  in  a  hundred  men  so  chosen,  there  should  be  courage 
and  independence  enough  found  to  oppose  that  [irimary  power,  by  which,  like 
a  steam-engine,  the  whole  constitution  was  put  in  motion  ?  Such  tribunes  were 
also  in  danger  of  recollecting,  that  they  only  held  their  office  fbr  four  years,  and 
tliat  the  Senators  had  their  offices  fbr  life ;  while  a  transition  from  the  one  state 
to  the  other  was  in  general  thought  desirable,  and  could  only  be  gained  by  im- 
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plicit  obedience  daring  the  candidate's  probation  in  the  Tribunate.  Tet^ 
der  as  was  the  {Ibwer  of  this  Tribunate  body,  Buonaparte  showed  some  jea 
even  of  this  slight  appearance  of  freedom;  although,  justly  considered,  tlie 
Senate,  the  ConservaUve  Body,  and  the  Tribunate,  were  but  three  diflerent 
pipes,  which,  separately  or  altogetlier,  uttered  sound  at  the  pleasure  of  him  who 
presided  at  the  instrument. 

The  spirit  of  France  must  haye  been  much  broken  when  this  arbitrary  8] 
was  adopted  without  debate  or  contradiction ;  and  when  we  remember  the 
lier  period  of  1789,  it  is  wonderful  to  consider  how,  in  the  space  of  ten  years, 
the  race  of  men,  whose  love  of  liberty  carried  them  to  such  extravaganceB, 
seems  to  have  become  exhausted.  Personal  safety  was  now  a  principal  object 
with  most.  They  saw  no  alternative  between  absolute  submisnon  to  a  militaiy 
chief  of  talent  and  power,  and  the  return  to  anarchy  and  new  revolutioiiarf 
excesses. 

During  the  sitting  of  Buonaparte's  Legislative  Conunittee,  Madame  de  Stad 
expressed,  to  a  representative  of  the  people,  her  alarms  on  the  subject  of  liberty. 
^^  Oh,  madam,^'  he  replied,  ^^  we  are  arrived  at  an  extremity  in  which  we  must 
not  trouble  ourselves  about  saving  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  but  od\j  the 
lives  of  the  men  by  whom  the  Revolution  was  effected.^' 

Yet  more  than  one  exertion  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  Gommitlee,  to 
obtain  some  modification  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  Chief  Consul,  or  at  least 
some  remedy  in  case  of  its  being  abused.  Several  members  of  the  Committee 
which  adjusted  the  new  constitution,  made,  it  is  said,  an  effort  to  persuade  Bno- 
naparte,  that,  in  taking  possession  of  the  office  of  supreme  magistrate,  without 
any  preliminary  election,  he  would  evince  an  ambition  which  might  prejudice 
him  with  the  people ;  and,  entreating  him  to  be  satisfied  with  the  office  of  gen- 
eralissimo of  the  armies,  with  full  right  of  treating  with  foreign  powers,  invited 
him  to  set  off  to  the  frontier  and  resume  his  train  of  victories.  ^^  I  will  remain 
at  Paris,"  said  Buonaparte,  biting  his  nails  to  the  quick,  as  was  his  custom  when 
agitated — *'*'  I  will  remain  at  Paris — I  am  Chief  Consul." 

Chenier  hinted  at  adopting  the  doctrine  of  absorption,  but  was  mstantly  in- 
terrupted— ^^  I  will  have  no  such  mummery,"  said  Buonaparte ;  ^^  blood  to  the 
knees  rather."*  These  expressions  may  be  exaggerated,  but  it  is  certain  that, 
whenever  there  was  an  attempt  to  control  his  wishes,  or  restrict  his  power,  such 
a  discontented  remark  as  intimated  "  that  he  would  meddle  no  more  in  the 
business,"  was  sufficient  to  overpower  the  opposition.  The  Committee  saw  no 
option  betwixt  submitting  to  the  authority  of  this  inHexible  chief,  or  encount^- 
ing  the  horr.ors  of  a  bloody  civil  war.  Thus  were  lost  at  once  the  fruits  of  the 
virtues,  the  crimes,  the  blood,  tlie  treasure,  the  mass  of  human  miseiy,  which, 
flowing  from  the  Revolution,  had  agitated  France  for  ten  years;  and  thus, 
having  sacrificed  almost  all  that  men  hold  dear,  the  rights  of  humanity  them- 
selves included,  in  order  to  obtain  national  liberty,  her  inhabitants,  without 
having  enjoyed  rational  fi-eedom,  or  the  advantages  which  it  insures,  for  a  single 
day,  returned  to  be  the  vassals  of  a  despotic  government,  administered  by  a 
chief  whose  right  was  only  in  his  sword.  A  few  reflections  on  what  might  or  ' 
ought  to  have  been  Buonaparte's  conduct  in  this  crisis,  naturally  arise  out  of  the 
subject 

We  are  not  to  expect,  in  the  course  of  ordinary  life,  moral  any  more  than 
physical  miracles.  There  have  lived  men  of  a  spirit  so  noble,  that,  in  serving 
their  country,  they  had  no  other  object  beyond  the  merit  of  having  done  so;  bat 
such  men  belong  to  a  less  corrupted  age  than  ours,  and  have  been  trained  in 
the  principles  of  disinterested  patriotism,  which  did  not  belong  to  France,  per- 
haps not  to  Europe,  in  the  eigiiteentli  century.  We  may,  therefore,  take  it  fi>r 
granted,  that  Buonaparte  was  desirous,  in  some  shape  or  other,  to  find  his  own 

^  « Memoires  de  Foucbet  vol.  I.  p.  104.  * 
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Interest  in  the  service  of  his  country,  that  his  motives  were  a  mixture  of  patri« 
otism  and  the  desire  of  self-advancement;  and  it  remains  to  consider  in  what 
manner  both  objects  were  to  be  best  obtained. 

The  first  alternative  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  Republic,  upon  some 
better  and  less  perisbilble  model  than  those  which  had  been  successively  adopted 
and  abandoned  by  the  French,  in  the  several  phases  of  the  Revolution.  But 
Buonaparte  had  already  determined  against  this  plan  of  government,  and 
seemed  unalterably  convinced,  that  the  various  misfortunes  and  fiiilures  which 
had  been  sustained  in  the  attempt  to  convert  France  into  a  republic,  afforded 
irrefragable  evidence  that  her  natural  and  proper  constitutional  government 
must  be  monarchical.  This  important  point  settled,  it  remained,  1st,  To  select 
the  person  in  whose  hand  the  kingly  power  was  to  be  intrusted.  2dly,  To  con- 
aider  in  what  degree  the  monarchical  principle  should  be  mingled  with,  and 
qualified  by,  securities  for  the  freedom  of  the  people,  and  checks  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  prince. 

Having  broken  explicitly  with  the  Republicans,  Buonaparte-  had  it  in  his 

g>wer,  doubtless,  to  have  unite<I  with  those  who  desired  the  restoration  of  the 
ourbons,  who,  at  this  moment,  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  better  classes 
in  France.  The  name  of  the  old  dynasty  must  have  brought  with  it  great  ad- 
vantages. Their  restoration  would  have  at  once  "restored  peace  to  Europe, 
and  in  a  great  measure  reconciled  the  strife  of  parties  in  France.  There  was 
no  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  the  counter-revolution ;  for  what  was  done  in 
1814  might  have  been  still  more  easily  done  in  1799.  Old  ideas  would  have 
returned  with  ancient  names,  and  at  the  same  time  security  might  have  been 
given,  that  the  restored  monarch  should  be  placed  within  such  legal  restraints 
as  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  freedom  of  the  subject.  The  prin- 
cipal powers  of  Europe,  if  required,  would  have  gladly  guaranteed  to  the 
French  people  any  class  of  institutions  which  might  have  been  thought  adequate 
to  'this  purpose. 

But,  besides  that  such  a  course  cut  off  Buonaparte  from  any  higher  reward 
of  his  services,  than  were  connected  with  the  rank  of  a  subject,  the  same  ob- 
jections to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family  still  prevailed,  which  we  have 
before  noticed.  The  extreme  confusion  likely  to  be  occasioned  by  the  conflict* 
ing  claims  of  the  restored  emigrants,  who  had  left  France  with  all  the  feelings 
and  prejudices  peculiar  to  their  birth  and  quality,  and  those  of  the  numerous 
soldiers  and  statesmen,  who  had  arisen  to  eminence  during  the  revolution,  and 
whose  pretensions  to  rank  and  office  would  be  urged  with  jealous  vehemence 
against  those  who  had  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  monarch,  was  a  pow- 
erful objection  to  the  restoration.  The  question  concerning  the  national  do- 
mains, remained  as  embarrassing  as  before ;  for,  while  the  sales  which  had 
been  made  of  that  property  could  scarce  be  cancelled  without  a  severe  shock 
to  national  credit,  the  restored  Bourbons  could  not,  on  the  other  hand,  ^1  to 
insist  upon  an  indemnification  to  the  spirituality,  who  had  been  stripped  of 
their  property  for  adherence  to  their  religious  vows,  and  to  the  nobles,  whose 
estates  had  been  forfeited  for  their  adherence  to  the  throne.  It  might  also  have 
been  found,  that,  among  the  army,  a  prejudice  against  the  Bourbons  bad  sur- 
vived their  predilection  for  the  Republic,  and  that  although  the  French  soldiers 
might  see  with  pleasure  a  crown  placed  on  the  brow  of  their  fiivourite  general, 
they  might  be  unwilling  to  endure  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  race,  against 
whom  they  had  long  borne  arms. 

All  these  objections  against  attempting  to  recall  the  ancient  dynasty,  have 
weight  in  themselves,  and  may  readily  have  appeared  insuperable  to  Buona- 
parte ;  especially  considering  the  conclusion  to  be,  that  if  the  Bourbons  were 
found  ineligible,  the  crown  of  France-^with  a  more  extended  empire,  and  more 
unlimited  powers — was  in  that  case  to  rest  with  Buonaparte  himself.  There 
is  no  doubt  that^  in  preferring  the  title'  of  the  Bourbons,  founded  on  right,  to 

Vol.  I.  ^  3U  * 
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his  own,  which  rested  on  force  and  opportunity  alone,  Buonaparte  woold  have 
acted  a  much  more  noble,  generous,  and  disinterested  part,  than  in   awsiliii^ 
himself  of  circumstances  to  establish  his  own  power ;  nay,  thai,  philosoplncafiy 
speaking,  such  a  choice  Height  have  been  wiser  and  happier.     But  in   tlie  or- 
dinary mode  of  viewing  and  acting  in  this  world,  the  teiqptation  was 
and  Buonaparte  was,  in  some  measure,  unfettered  by  the  circumstances 
might  have  withheld  some  of  his  contemporaries  from  snatching  at  the 
that  seemed  to  await  his  grasp.     Whatever  were  the  rights  of  tbe  Boarboaa, 
abstractedly  considered,  they  were  not  of  a  kind  to  force  themselves 
ately  upon  the  conscience  of  Buonaparte.     He  had  not  entered  public  life, 
indeed  a  mere  boy,  when  the  general  voice  of  France,  or  that  which 
such,  drove  the  ^icicnt  race  from  the  throne ;  he  had  acted  during  all  his  life 
hitherto  in  the  service  of  the  French  government  de  facto;  and  it  was  hard  ti 
require  of  him,  now  of  a  sudden,  to  sacrifice  the  greatest  stake  which  a  una 
ever  played  for,  to  the  abstract  right  of  the  king  de  jure.     Candour  will  there- 
fore allow,  tliat  though  some  spirits,  of  a  heroic  pitch  of  character,  might,  ia 
his  place,  have  acted  otherwise,  yet  the  conduct  of  Buonaparte,  in  availing  hin- 
self,  for  his  own  advantage,  of  the  height  which  he  had  attained  by  his  owb 
talents,  was  too  natural  a  course  of  action  to  be  loaded  with  censure  by  aaj 
one,  who,  if  he  takes  the  trouble  to  consider  the  extent  of  the  temptation,  mmC 
acknowledge  in  his  heart  the  difficulty  of  resisting  it. 

But  though  we  may  acknowledge  many  excuses  for  the  ambition  wfaidi  m- 
duced  Buonaparte  to  assume  the  principal  share  of  the  new  government,  antf 
although  w^e  were  even  to  allow  to  his  admirers  that  he  became  First  Gonaiii 
purely  because  his  doing  so  was  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  France,  our  can- 
dour can  carry  us  no  farther.     We  cannot  for  an  instant  sanction  the  monstroiB 
accumulation  of  authority  which  engrossed  into  his  own  hands  all  the  powen 
of  the  state,  and'deprived  the  French  people,  from  that  period,  of  the  least  pre- 
tence to  liberty,  or  power  of  protecting  themselves  from  tyranny.     It  is  ia  vain 
to  urge,  that  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the  invaluable 
privileges  of  which  he  deprived  them — equally  in  vain  to  say,  that  they  con- 
sented to  resign  what  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  defend.     It  is  a  poor  apoiogr 
for  theft  that  the  person  plundered  knew  not  the  value  of  the  gem  taken  firuia 
him ;  a  worse  excuse  for  robbery,  that  the  party  robbed  was  disarmed  and  pros- 
trate, and  submitted  without  resistance,  where  to  resist  would  have  been  to  <fie. 
In  choosing  to  be  the  head  of  a  well-regulated  and  Umited  monarchy,  Buona- 
parte would  have  consulted  even  his  own  interest  better,  than  by  preferring,  u 
he  did,  to  become  the  sole  animating  spirit  of  a  monstrous  despotism.     Hie 
-communication  of  common  privileges,  while  they  united  discordant  factions, 
would  have  fixed  the  attention  of  all  on  the  head  of  tlie  government,  as  their 
mutual  benefactor.     The  constitutional  rights  which  he  had  reserved  for  the 
crown  would  have  been  respected,  when  it  was  remembered  that  the  fi^edom 
of  the  people  had  be^n  put  in  a  rational  form,  and  its  privileges  rendered 
available  by  his  liberality. 

Such  checks  upon  his  power  would  have  been  as  beneficial  to  himself  aa  to 
his  subjects.  If,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  he  had  met  constitutional  oppositioii 
to  tlie  then  immense  projects  of  conquest,  which  cost  so  much  blood  and  devas- 
tation, to  that  opposition  he  would  have  been  as  much  indebted,  as  a  person  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  lunacy  is  to  the  bonds  by  which,  when  under  the  influence  of  his 
malady,  he  is  restrained  from  doing  mischief.  Buonaparte's  active  spirit,  with- 
held from  warlike  pursuits,  would  have  been  exercised  by  the  internal  improve- 
ment of  his  kingdom.  The  mode  in  which  he  used  his  power  would  bare 
gilded  over,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  imperfect  nature  of  his  title,  and  if  ha 
was  not,  in  every  sense,  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  monarchy,  he  might  have 
been  one  of  the  most  meritorious  princes  that  ever  ascended  the  throne.  Had 
he  permitted  the  exi4ence  of  a  power  expressive  of  the  national  opioioo  to 
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'OEist,  co-equal  with  and  lestncthre  of  his  own,  there  would  have  heen  no  occu- 
pation of  Spain,  no  war  with  Russia,  no  imperial  decrees  against  British  com- 
meice.  The  people  who  first  feh  the  pressure  of  these  violent  and  ruinous 
measures,  would  have  declined  to  submit  to  them  in  the  outset.  The  ultimate 
consequence — the  overthrow,  namely,  of  Napoleon  himself,  would  not,  have 
taken  place,  and  he  might,  ibr  aught  we  can  see,  have  died  on  the  throne  of 
France,  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  posterity,  leaving  a  reputation  which  could 
mily  be  surpassed  in  lustre  by  that  of  an  individual  who  should  render  similar 
advantages  to  his  country,  yet  decline  the  gratification,  in  any  degree,  of  his 
personal  ambition.  ^ 

In  short,  it  must  always  be  written  down,  as  Buonaparte's  error  as  well  as 
1^1^  that  misusing  the  power  which  the  18th  Brumaire  threw  into  his  hapds, 
he  totally  destroyed  the  liberty  of  France,  or,  we  would  say,  more  properly,  the 
chance  which  that  country  had  of  attaining  a  free,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
settled  government.  He  might  have  been  a  patriot  prince,  he  chose  to  be  an 
usurping  despot — he  might  have  played  the  part  of  Washington,  he  preferred 
that  of  CromweU. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

ProeeedingB  cf  Buonaparte  in  order  to  cotuolidate  kU  Power — Ms  greai  suc- 
cess— Causes  that  led  to  it, — Camhaceres  and  Lebrun  chosen  Second  and 
nird  Consuls, — TaUef^and  appointed  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs^  and 
FouekS  Minister  t^  Police — TT^r  Characters. — Other  Minisiers  nominated, 
— Various  Changes  made^  in  order  to  mark  the  Commencement  of  a  new  Era^ 
— Ntq^oleon  oddites  a  Letter  personaUy  to  the  King  rf  England — Answered 
htf  Lord  GrenoiUe, — Negotiation  for  Peace^  that  foUowed^  speedily  broken 
^, — Campaigns  tn  Italy ^  and  on  the  Rhine — Successes  of  Moreau — Cen- 
swred  by  Naj^leonfor  Over-caution, — The  Charge  considered, — The  Chief 
Consul  resolves  to  bring  baek^  in  Person^  Victory  to  the  French  Standards 
in  Italy — His  Measures  for  that  Purpose. 

The  structure  of  government  which  Buonaparte  had  selected  out  of  the 
broken  outlines  of  the  plan  of  Sieyes,  being  not  only  monarchical  but  despotic, 
it  remainefl  that  its  offices  should  be  filled  with  persons  favourable  to  the  new 
order  of  things ;  and  to  this  the  attention  of  Buonaparte  was  especially  turned. 
In  order  to  secure  the  fielection  of  the  official  individuals  to  himself,  he  eluded 
entirely  the  principle  by  which  Sieyes  had  proposefl  to  elaborate  his  national 
representatives  out  of  the  various  signed  lists  of  eligibility,  to  be  made  up  by 
the  three  classes  into  which  his  hierarchy  divided  the  French  people.  Without 
-waiting  for  these  lists  of  eligible  persons,  or  taking  any  other  rule  but  his  own 
pleasure,  and  that  of  his  councillors,  the  two  new  Consuls,  Buonaparte  named 
sixty  senators;  the  senators  named  an  hundred  tribunes,  and  three  hundred 
legislators ;  and  thus  the  whole  bodies  of  tlic  state  were  filled  up,  by  a  choice 
emanating  from  the  executive  government,  instead  of  being  vested,  more  or 
less  directly,  in  the  people. 

In  avaihng  himself  of  the  privileges  which  he  had  usurped,  the  First  Consul 
as  we  must  now  call  him,  showed  a  mocleration  as  artful  ns  it  was  conciliatory. 
His  object  was  to  avoid  the  odium  of  appearing  to  hold  his  rank  by  his  military 
character  only.  He  desired,  on  the  contrary,  to  assemble  round  him  a  party, 
*  in  which  the  predominant  character  of  individuals,  whatever  it  had  hitherto  been, 
was  to  be  merged  in  that  of  the  new  system;  as  the  statuary  throws  into  the 
furnace  broken  fragments  of  bronze  of  every  various  description,  without  re- 
garding their  imm^iate  appearance  or  form,  his  purpose  bemg  to  unite  them 
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by  fusion,  and  bestow  upon  the  miun  the  new  shape  which  faito  art 
present. 

With  these  views,  Napoleon  said  to  Sieyes,  who  reprobated  the  adnii 
Fouch^  into  office  and  power,  ^  We  are  creating  a  new  era*  Of  the  past, 
must  forget  the  bad,  and  only  remember  the  good.  Time,  halnts  of 
and  experience,  have  formed  many  able  men,  and  modified  many 
These  words  may  be  regarded  as  the  key-note  of  his  wh<^  system, 
parte  did  not  care  what  men  had  been  formerly,  so  that  they  were  now 
to  become  that  which  was  suitable  for  his  interest,  and  for  which  he 
to  reward  theiu  liberally.  The  former  conduct  of  persons  of  talent,  wfaeCher  ■ 
politics  or  moAility,  was  of  no  consequence,  providing  they  were  wiflingr^  now, 
faithfully  to  iurtlier  and  adhere  to  the  new  order  of  tluogs.  This  prospect  of 
immunity  for  the  past,  and  reward  for  the  future,  was  singularly  well  calndaled 
to  act  upon  the  public  mind,  desirous  as  it  was  of  repose,  and  upon  tbat  of 
dividuals,  agitated  by  so  many  hopes  and  fears  as  the  Revolution  had 
The  Consular  government  seemed  a  general  pUice  of  refuge  and  saoctimj  to 
persons  of  all  various  opinions,  and  in  all  various  predicaments.  It  was  onlf 
required  of  them,  in  return  for  the  safety  which  it  afforded,  that  they  abould  pay 
homage  to  the  presiding  deity. 

So  artfully  was  the  system  of  Buonaparte  contrived,  that  each  of  the  nnnier- 
ous  classes'of  Frenchmen  found  something  iri  it  congenial  to  his  habits,  his  fe^ 
ings,  or  his  circumstances,  providing  only  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  to  it  tlie 
essential  part  of  his  political  principles.  To  the  Royalist,  it  restored  monaiefaacai 
forms,  a  court  and  a  sovereign — but  he  must  acknowledge  that  sovereign  m 
Buonaparte.    To  the  churciunan,  it  opened  the  gates  of  the  temples,  removed 
the  tyranny  of  the  persecuting  philosophers — promised  in  course  of  time  a  as- 
tional  church — ^but  by  the  altar  must  be  placed  the  image  of  Buonaparte.  The 
Jacobin,  dyed  double  red  in  murder  and  massacre,  was  welcome  to  saletj  and 
security  from  the  aristocratic  vengeance  which  he  had  so  lately  dreaded.     The 
regicide  was  guaranteed  against  the  return  of  the  Bourbons — they  who  had 
profited  by  the  Revolution  as  purchasers  of  national  domains,  were  inmued 
against  their  being  resumed.     Cut  it  was  under  the  implied  condition,  that  not 
a  word  was  to  be  mentioned  by  those  ci-devant  democrats,  of  liberty  or  equal- 
ity: tlie  principles  for  which  forfeitures  had  been  made,  and  revolutionary  tribu- 
nals erected,  were  hencefortli  never  to  be  named.     To  all  these  parties,  as  to 
others,  Buonaparte  held  out  the  same  hopes  Under  the  same  conditions. — ^  AH 
these  things  will  I  give  you,  if  you  will  kneel  down  and  worship  me."     Shortly 
afterwards,  he  was  enabled  to  place  before  those  to  whom  the  choice  was  sub* 
mitted,  the  original  temptation  in  its  full  extent — a  display  of  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth,  over  which  he  offered  to  extend  the  empire  of  France,  providing  al« 
ways  he  was  himself  acknowledged  as  the  object  of  general  obedience,  and 
almost  adoration. 

The  system  of  Buonaparte,  as  it  combined  great  art  with  an  apparent  gene* 
rosity  and  liberality,  proved  eminently  successful  among  the  people  of  France, 
when  subjected  to  the  semblance  of  a  popular  vote.  The  national  spirit  was 
exhausted  by  the  changes  and  the  sufferings,  the  wars  and  the  crimes,  of  so 
many  years;  and  in  France,  as  in  all  other  countries,  parties,  exhausted  by  the 
exertions  and  vicissitudes  of  civil  war,  are  in  the  very  situation  where  military 
/  tyranny  becomes  the  next  crisis.     1'he  rich  favoured  Buonaparte  for  the  sake 

of  protection, — ^tbe  poor  fbr  that  of  relief, — tlie  emigrants,  in  many  cases,  be- 
cause they  desire4l  to  return  to  France, — the  men  of  the  Revolution,  because 
they  were  afraid  of  being  banished  from  it; — the  sanguine  and  courageous  crowd* 
ed  round  his  standard  in  hope  of  victory, — the  timid  cowered  behind  it  in  the  » 
desire  of  safety.  Add  to  these  the  vast  multitude  who  follow  the  opinion  of 
others,  and  take  the  road  which  lies  most  obvious,  and  is  most  trodden,  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  18th  Brumaire,  and  its  consequences,  received  the  geas* 
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ral  miction  of  the  people.  The  eonslitution  of  the  year  Eight,  or  Consular 
Grovernment,  was  approved  by  the  suffrages  of  nearly  four  millions  of  citizens^ 
— -a  more  general  approbation  than  any  preceding  system  had  been  received 
with.  The  vote  was  doubtless  a  farce  in  itself,  considering  how  many  consti- 
tutions had  been  adopted  and  sworn  to  within  so  short  a  splice;  but  still  the 
numbers  who  expressed  assent,  more  than  doubling  those  votes  which  were  ob- 
tained by  the  constitutions  of  1793  and  of  the  year  Three,  indicate  the  superior 
popularity  of  Buonaparte's  system. 

To  the  four  millions  who  expressly  declared  their  adherence  to  the  new  Gon- 
•ular  constitution,  must  be  added  the  mapy  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions 
more,  who  were  either  totally  indifferent  upon  the  form  of  government,  providing 
they  enjoyed  peace  and  protection  under  it,  or  who,  though  abstractly  preferring 
other  rulers,  ware  practically  disposed  to  submit  to  the  party  in  possession  g? 
the  power. 

Such  and  so  extended  being  the  principles  on  which  Buonaparte  selected  the 
members  of  his  government,  he  manifested,  in  choosing  individuals,  that  won- 
derful penetration,  by  which,  more  perhaps  than  any  man  who  ever  lived,  he 
was  enabled  at  once  to  discover  the  person  most  capable  of  serving  him,  ane 
the  means  of  securing  his  attachment  Former  crimes  or  errors  made  no  cause 
of  exclusion ;  and  in  several  cases  the  alliance  between  the  First  Consul  and  his 
ministers  might  have  been  compared  to  the  marriages  between  the  settlers  on 
the  Spanish  mainland,  and  the  unhappy  females,  the  refuse  of  great  cities,  sent 
out  to  recruit  the  colony. — ^"^  I  ask  thee  not,"  said  the  buccaneer  to  the  wife  he 
had  selected  from  the  cargo  of  vice,  '^  what  has  been  thy  former  conduct;  but, 
henceforth,  see  thou  continue  faithful  to  me,  or  this,"  striking  his  hand  on  hia 
musket,  ^^  shall  punish  thy  want  of  fidetity." 

For  second  and  third  Consub,  Buonaparte  chose  Cambaceres,  a  lawyer,  and 
a  member  of  the  moderate  party,  with  Lebrun,  who  had  formerly  co-operated 
with  the  Chancellor  Maupeou.  The  former  was  employed  by  the  Chief  Consul 
as  his  organ  of  communication  with  the  Revolutionists,  while  Lebrun  rendered 
him  the  same  service  with  the  Royal  party;  and  although,  as  Madame  de  Stael 
-observes,  they  preached  very  different  sermons  on  the  same  texts,  yet  they  were 
both  eminently  successful  in  detaching  from  their  original  Actions  many  of  either 
class,  and  uniting  them  with  this  third,  or  government  party,  which  was  tljus 
composed  of  deserters  from  both.  The  last  soon  became  so  numerous,  that 
Buonaparte  was  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  6a#cti^,  or  trimming  system,  by 
which  alone  his  predecessors,  the  Directors,  had  been  enabled  to  support  their 
power. 

In  the  ministry,  Buonaparte  acted  upon  the  same  principle,  selecting  and 
making  his  own  the  men  whose  talents  were  most  distinguished,  without  refer- 
ence  to  their  former  conduct.  Two  were  particularly  distinguished,  as  men  of 
the  most  eminent  talents,  and  extensive  experience.  These  were  TaUeyrand 
and  Fouchd.  The  former,  noUe  by  birth,  and  Bishop  of  Autun,  netwith^and- 
ing  bis  high  rank  in  church  and  state,  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  the  Revolution. 
He  had  l^n  phiced  on  the  list  of  emigrants,  from  which  his  name  was  erased 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Directorial  government,  under  which  he  became 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  resign^  that  office  in  the  summer  preceding 
18th  Brumaire;  and  Buonaparte,  finding  him  at  variance  with  the  Directory, 
readily  passed  over  some  personal  grounds  of  complaint  which  he  had  against 
him,  and  enhsted  in  his  service  a  supple  and  dexterous  poUtician,  and  an  expe- 
rienced minister;  fond,  it  is  caid,  of  pleasure,  not  insensible  to  views  of  self- 
interest,  nor  too  closely  fettAred  by  principle,  but  perhaps  unequalled  in  inge- 
nuity. Talleyrand  was  replaced  in  the  situadon  of  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
afler  a  short  interval,  assigned  for  the  purpose  of  suffering  the  public  to  forget 
his  prominent  share  in  the  scandalous  treaty  with  the  American  commissioners 
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and  continued  for  a  long  tract  of  time  one  of  the  closest  sharers  of  BooiBaparte's 
councils. 

If  the  character  of  Talleyrand  bore  no  strong  traces  of  public  virtue  or  is- 
flexible  mondity,  ^at  of  Fouch^  was  marked  with  still  darker  diades.     He  hmi 
been  dipt  in  some  of  the  worst  transactions  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  ins 
name  is  found  among  the  agents  of  the  dreadful  crimes  of  that  unhappy  period. 
In  the  days  of  the  Directory,  he  is  stated  to  have  profited  by  the  universal  pecu- 
lation which  was  then  practised,  and  to  have  amassed  large  sums  by  sliares  in 
contracts  and  brokerage  in  the  public  funds.    To  atone  for  the  imp^fectkxis  of 
a  character  stained  with  perfidy,  venali^,  and  indifference  to  human  saSBenog^ 
Foucb^  brought  to  Buonaparte's  service  a  devotion,  never  like  to  fiul  the  First 
Consul  unless  his  fortunes  should  happen  to  change,  and  a  perfect  experieiioe 
with  all  the  weapons  of  revolutionary  war,  and  knowledge  of  those  who  were 
best  able  to  wield  them.    *He  had  managed  under  Barras's  administratioo  the 
department  of  police ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  agency,  had  become  better  ac- 
quainted perhaps  than  any  man  in  France  with  all  the  various  parties  in  that 
distracted  country,  the  pomts  which  they  were  desirous  of  reaching,  the  modes 
by  which  they  hoped  to  attain  them,  the  character  of  their  individual  leaden, 
and  tlie  means  to  gain  them  over  or  to  intimidate  them.     Formidable  by  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  revolutionary  springs,  and  the  address  witih  wfaacfa  be 
could  either  put  them  into  motion,  or  prevent  them  from  operating,  Foocsii^,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  displayed  a  species  of  wisdom  which  came  in  place  of 
morality  and  benevolence. 

Loving  wealth  and  power,  he  was  neither  a  man  of  ardent  passions,  nor  oTa 
vengeful  disposition ;  and  though  there  was  no  scruple  in  his  nature  to  withhold 
him  from  becoming  an  agent  in  the  great  crimes  which  state  policy,  under  an 
arbitrary  government,  must  often  require,  yet  he  had  a  prudential  and  constitu- 
tional aversion  to  unnecessary  evil,  and  was  always  wont  to  charactenze  his  owe 
principle  of  action,  by  saying,  that  he  did  as  little  harm  as  he  possibly  couU. 
In  his  mysterious  and  terrible  office  of  head  of  the  police,  he  had  <^len  means 
of  granting  favours,  or  interposing  lenity  in  behalf  of  individuals^  of  winch  he 
gained  the  full  credit,  while  the  harsh  measures  of  which  he  was  the  agent,  were 
set  down  to  the  necessity  of  his  situation.     By  adhering  to  these  principles  of 
moderation,  he  established  for  himself  at  length  a  character  totally  inconsisteni 
with  that  belonging  to  a  member  of  the  revolutionary  committee,  and  resem- 
bling rather  that  of  a  timid  but  well-disposed  servant,  who,  in  executing  hb 
master's  commands,  is  desirous  to  mitigate  as  much  as  possible  their  effect  os 
individuals.     It  is,  upon  the  whole,  no  wonder,  that  although  Sieyes  objected 
to  FoUch^,  firom  his  want  of  principle,  and  Talleyrand  was  averse  to  him  from 
jealousy,  interference,  and  personal  enmity.  Napoleon  chose,  nevertheless,  to 
retain  in  the  confidential  situation  of  minister  of  police,  the  person  by  whom 
that  formidable  office  had  been  first  placed  on  an  effectual  footing. 

Of  the  other  ministers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  in  detail.  Cambaceres 
retained  the  situation  of  Minister  of  Justice,  for  which  he  was  well  qualified; 
and  the  celebrated  mathematician.  La  Place,  was  preferred  to  that  of  the  Inte- 
rior, for  which  he  was  not,  according  to  Buonaparte's  report,  qualified  at  all. 
Berthier,  as  we  have  already  seen,  filled  the  war  department,  and  shortly  after- 
wards Carnot ;  and  Gaudin  administered  the  fmances  with  credit  to  himselfl 
Forfait,  a  naval  architect  of  eminence,  replaced  Bourd<»  in  the  helpless  and 
hopeless  department  of  the  French  Admiralty. 

A  new  constitution  having  been  thus  formed,  and  the  various  branches  of 
duty  distributed  with  much  address  among  those  best  capable  of  dischaifing 
them,  other  changes  were  at  the  same  time  made,  which  were  designed  to  mark 
that  a  new  era  was  commenced,  in  which  all  former  prejudices  were  to  be  aban- 
doned afid  done  away. 
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We  have  noticed  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Provisional  Government  had 
been  to  new-modify  the  national  oatii,  and  generalize  its  terms,  so  that  they 
^  should  be  no  longer  confined  to  the  constitution  of  the  year  Three,  but  should 
apply  to  that  which  was  about  to  be  framed,  or  to  any  other  which  might  be 
produced  by  the  same  authority.  Two  subsequent  alterations  in  the  constitu- 
tion, which  passed  without  much  notice,  so  much  was  the  revolutionary  or  re- 
publican spirit  abated,  tended  to  show  that  farther  changes  were  impending,  and 
that  the  Consular  Republic  was  speedily  to  adopt  the  name,  as  it  already  had 
the  essence,  of  a  monarchy.  It  was  scarce  three  months  since  the  President  of 
the  Directory  had  said  to  the  people,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille, — ^^  Royalty  shall  never  raise  its  head  again.  We  shall  no  more  behold 
individuals  boasting  a  title  from  Heaven,  to  oppress  the  earth  with  more  ease  and 
security,  and  who  considered  France  as  their  private  patrimony.  Frenchmen  as 
their  subjects,  and  the  laws  as  the  expression  of  their  good  will  and  pleasure.'* 
Yet  now,  in  contradiction  to  this  sounding  declamation,  the  national  oath,  ex- 
pressing hatred  ib  royalty,  was  annulled,  under  the  pretext  tliat  the  Republic, 
being  universally  acknowledged,  had  no  occasion  for  the  guard  of  such  discla- 
mations. 

In  like  manner,  the  public  observance  of  the  day  on  which  LoOis  XVI.  had 
suffered  decapitation,  was  formally  abolished.  Buonaparte,  declining  to  pass  a 
judgment  on  the  action  as  just,  politic,  or  useful,  pronounced  that,  in  any  event, 
it  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  national  calamity,  and  was  therefore  in  a  moral, 
as  well  as  a  political  sense,  an  unfit  epoch  for  festive  celebration.  An  expres- 
sion of  the  First  Consul  to  Sieyes  was  also  current  at  the  same  time,  which, 
although  Buonaparte  may  not  have  used  it,  has  been  generally  suppoe^  to 
express  his  sentiments.  Sieyes  had  spoken  of  Louis  under  the  established 
phrase  of  the  Tyrant.  *•*'  He  was  no  tyrant,*'  Buonaparte  replied ;  ^-^  had  he  been 
such,  I  should  have  been  a  subaltern  ofiicer  of  artillery,  and  you.  Monsieur 
TAbb^,  would  have  been  still  saying  mass." 

A  third  sign  of  approaching  change,  or  rather  of  the  approaching  return  to 
the  ancient  system  of  government  under  a  different  chief,  was  the  removal  of 
the  First  Consul  from  the  apartments  in  the  Lui^embourg  Palace,  occupied  by 
'  the  Directors,  to  the  royal  residence  of  the  TuillQnes.  Madame  de  Stael  beheld 
the  entrance  of  this  fortunate  soldier  into  the  princely  residence  of  the  Bour- 
bons. He  was  already  surrounded  by  a  vassal  crowd,  eager  to  pay  him  the 
homage  which  the  inhabitants  of  those  splendid  halls  had  so  long  claimed  as 
their  due,  that  it  seemed  to  l>c  consistent  with  the  place,  and  to  become  the  right 
of  this  new  inhabitant.  The  doors  were  thrown  open  with  a  bustle  and  vio- 
lence, expressive  of  the  importance  of^the  occasion.  But  the  hero  of  tlie  scene, 
in  ascending  the  magnificent  staircase,  up  which  a  throng  of  courtiers  followed 
him,  seemed  totally  indifferent  to  all  around,  his  features  bearing  only  a  general 
expression  of  indifierence  to  events,  and  contempt  for  mankind. 

The  first  measures  of  Buonaparte's  new  government,  and  the  expectation 
Attached  to  his  name,  had  already  gone  some  length  in  restoring  domestic  quiet ; 
but  he  was  well  aware  that  much  more  must  be  done  to  render  that  quiet  per- 
manent ;  that  the  external  relations  of  France  with  Europe  must  be  attended  to 
without  delay;  and  that  the  French  expected  fit)m  him  either  the  conclusion  of 
an  honourable  peace,  or  the  restoration  of  victory  to  their  national  banners.  It 
was  necessary,  too,  that  advances  towards  peace  should  in  the  first  place  be 
made,  in  order,  if  they  were  unsuccessful,  that  a  national  spirit  should  be  e%^ 
cited,  which  might  reconcile  the  French  to  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  fresh 
energy. 

Hitherto,  in  diplomacy,  it  had  been  usual  to  sound  the  way  for  opening  tr^tiea 
of  peace  by  obscure  and  almost  unaccredited  agents,  in  order  that  the  party 
willing  to  make  propositions  might  not  subject  themselves  to  a  haughty  and  in- 
sulting answer,  or  have  their  desire  of  peace  interpreted  as  a  conlesaioa  of 
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Weakness.     Buonaparte  went  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  addressed  the 
King  of  England  in  a  personal  epistle.     This  letter,  like  that  to  the  Archduke 
Charles,  during  the  campaign  of  1797,  intimates  Buonaparte's  afiectatioo  of 
superiority  to  the  usual  forms  of  diplomacy,  and  his  pretence  to  a  character  de- 
termined to  emancipate  itself  from  rules  only  designed  for  mere  ordinary  men. 
But  the  manner  of  the  address  was  in  bad  taste,  and  ill  calculated  to  obtiin 
credit  for  his  being  sincere  in  the  proposal  of  peace.     He  was  bound  to  know 
so  much  of  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  monarph  whom  he  addressed,  as 
to  be  aware  that  George  III.  would  not,  and  could  not,  contract  anj  treaty 
personally,  but  must  act  by  the  advice  of  those  ministers  whose  responsibflhy 
was  his  guarantee  to  the  nation  at  large.     The  terms  of  the  letter  set  ibrtli,  as 
usual,  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  urged  the  propriety  of  its  being  restored ; 
propositions  which  could  not  admit  of  dispute  in  it\e  abstract,  but  which  admit 
much  discussion  when  coupled  with  unreasonable  or  inadmissible  conditions. 

The  answer  transmitted  by  Lord  Grenville,  in  the  forms  of  diplonnacy,  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  dwelt  on  the  aggressions  of  France,  declared  tbit 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  would  have  been  the  best  security  for  their  sin- 
cerity, but  disavowed  all  right  to  dictate  to  France  in  her  internal  concerns. 
Some  advances  were  made  to  a  specific  treaty;  and  it  is  probable  that  Eng- 
land might  at  that  period  have  obtained  the  same  or  better  terms  than  die  after- 
wards got  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  moderate  princi- 
ples expressed  by  the  Consular  government,  might,  in  the  infancy  of  his  power, 
and  in  a  moment  of  considerable  doubt,  have  induced  Buonaparte  to  make 
sacrifices,  to  which,  triumphant  and  established,  he  would  not  condescend. 
But  the  possession  of  Egypt,  which  Buonaparte  must  have  insisted  on,  were  it 
only  for  his  own  reputation,  was  likely  to  be  an  insuperable  difficulty.     The 
conjuncture  also  appeared  to  the  English  ministers  propitious  for  carrying  on 
the  war.     Italy  had  been  recovered,  and  the  Austrian  army,  to  the  numbo-  of 
140,000,  wer^  menacing  Savoy,  and  mustering  on  the  Rhine.     Buonaparte,  in 
the  check  received  before  Acre,  had  been  found  not  absolutely  invincible.    The 
exploits  of  Suwarrow  over  the  French  were  recent,  and  had  been  decide. 
The  state  of  the  interior  of  France  was  well  known ;  and  it  was  conceived,  that 
though  this  successful  general  had  climbed  into  the  seat  of  supreme  power  wbkA 
he  found  unoccupied,  yet  that  two  strong  parties,  of  which  the  Royalists  ob- 
jected to  his  person,  the  Republicans  to  his  form  of  government,  could  not  fiiil, 
the  one  or  other,  to  deprive  him  of  his  influence. 

The  treaty  was  finally  broken  oA*,  on  the  score  that  there  was  great  reason 
to  doubt  Buonaparte's  sincerity;  and,  supposing  that  were  granted,  there  was 
at  least  equal  room  to  doubt  the  stability  of  a  power  so  hastily  acknowledged, 
and  seeming  to  contain  in  itself  the  principles  of  decay.  There  may  be  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  regard  to  Buonaparte's  sincerity  in  the  negotiation,  bat 
there  can  be  none  as  to  the  reality  of  his  joy  at  its  being  defeated.  The  voice 
which  summoned  him  to  war  was  that  which  sounded  sweetest  in  his  ears, 
since  it  was  always  followed  by  exertion  and  by  victory.  He  had  been  per- 
sonally offended,  too,  by  the  allusion  to  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  indulged  his  resentment  by  pasquinades  in  the  Moniteur.  A  supposed  letter 
fi*om  the  last  descendant  of  the  Stuart  family  appeared  there,  congratulating  the 
King  of  Britain  on  his  acceding  to  the  doctrine  of  legitimacy,  and  summoDing 
him  to  make  good  his  principles,  by  an  abdication  of  his  crown  in  favour  of 
the  lineal  heir. 

The  external  situation  of  France  had,  as  we  before  remarked,  been  con- 
siderably improved  by  the  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Zurich,  and  the  victories 
of  Moreau.  But  the  Republic  derived  yet  greater  advantages  from  the  breach 
between  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia.  Paul,  naturally  of  an  uncertain 
temper,  and  offended  by  the  management  of  the  last  campaign,  in  which  Kor- 
sakow  had  been  defeated^  and  Suwarrow  checked,  in  con$eqaence  of  tbeir 
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hebfg  unsupported  by  the  Austrian  army,  had  withdrawn  his  troops,  so  distin* 
guiibed  for  their  own  bravery  aa  well  as  for  the  talents  of  their  leader,  from  the 
sei^  of  war.  But  the  Austrians,  possessing  a  firmness  of  character  undismayed 
by  defeat,  and  encouraged  by  the  late  success  of  their  arms  under  the  velikran 
Melas,  had  made  such  gigantic  exertions  as  to  counterbalance  the  loss  of  their 
Russian  confederates. 

Their  principal  force  was  in  Italy,  and  it  was  on  the  Italian  frontier  that  they 
meditated  a  grand  efibrt,  by  which,  supported  by  the  British  fleet,  they  proposed 
to  reduce  Genoa,  and  penetrate  across  the  Var  into  Provence,  where  existed  a 
strong  body  of  Royalisis  ready  to  take  arms,  under  the  command  of  General 
WiUot,  an  emigrant  officer.  It  was  said  the  celebrated  Pichegru,  who,  escaped 
from  Guiana,  had  taken  refuge  in  England,  was  also  with  this  army,  and  was 
proposed  as  a  chief  leader  of  the  expected  insurrection. 

To  execute  this  plan,  Melas  was  placed  at  the  bead  of  an  army  of  140,000 
men.  Ttiis  army  was  quartered  for  the  winter  in  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  and 
waited  but  the  approach  of  spring  to  commence  operations. 

Opposed  to  them,  and  occupying  the  .country  betwixt  Genoa  and  the  Var, 
lay  a  French  army  of  40,000  men ;  the  relics  of  those  who  had  been  repeatedly 
defeated  in  Italy  by  Suwanow.  They  were  quartered  in  a  poor  country,  and 
the  English  squadron,  which  blockaded  the  coast,  was  vigilant  in  prevent- 
ing any  supplies  from  being  sent  to  them.  Distress  was  therefore  considerable, 
and  tlie  troops  were  in  proportion  dispirited  and  disorganized.  Whole  corps 
abando]|ed  their  position,  contrary  to  orders ;  and  with  drums  beating,  and 
colours  Jflying,  returned  into  France.  A  proclamation  from  Napoleon  was 
almost  alone  sufficient  to  remedy  these  dborders.  He  called  on  the  soldiers, 
and  particularly  those  corps  who  had  formerly  distinguished  themselves  under 
bis  command  in  his  Italian  campaigns,  to  remember  the  confidence  he  had  once 
placed  in  them.  The  scattered  troops  returned  to  their  duty,  as  war-horses 
when  dispersed  are  said  to  rally  and  form  ranks  at  the  mere  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet. Massena,  an  officer,  eminent  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  mode  of  car- 
rying on  war  in  a  mountainous  country,  fiiU  of  passes  and  strong  positions,  was 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Italian  army,  which  Buonaparte  resolved  to 
support  in  person  with  the  army  of  reserve. 

7'he  French  army  upon  the  Rhine  possessed  as  great  a  superiority  over  the 
Austrians,  as  Mdas,  on  the  Itahan  frontier,  enjoyed  over  Massena.  Moreau 
was  placed  in  the  command  of  a  large  army,  augmented  by  a  strong  detach- 
ment from  that  of  General  Brune,  now  no  longer  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  Holland,  and  by  the  army  of  Helvetia,  which,  afler  the  defeat  of  Korsakow, 
was  not  farther  required  for  the  defence  of  Switzerland.  In  bestowing  this 
^eat  charge  on  Moreau,  the  First  Consul  showed  himself  superior  to  the 
jealousy  which  might  have  dissuaded  meaner  minds  from  intrusting  a  rival, 
whose  military  skill  was  otlen  compared  with  his  own,  with  such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  himself.  But  Buonaparte,  in  this  and  other  cases,  pre- 
ferred the  employing  and  profiting  by  the  public  service  of  men  of  talents,  and 
especially  men  of  military  eminence,  to  any  risk  which  he  could  run  from  their 
rivalry.  He  had  the  just  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  never  to  doubt  his 
supremacy,  and  trusted  to  the  influence  of  disci^Jine,  and  the  love  of  their  pro- 
fession, which  induces  generals  to  accept  of  command  even  under  administra- 
tions of  which  they  disapprove.  In  this  manner  he  rendered  dependant  upon 
himself  even  those  officers,  who,  averse  to  the  Consular  form  of  government, 
inclined  to  republican  principles.  Such  were  Massena,  Brune,  Jourdan,  Le- 
courbe,  and  Cham|«ionnet.  He  took  care  at  the  same  time,  by  changing  the 
commands  intrusted  to  tliem,  to  break  oflTall  combinations  or  connexions  which 
they  might  have  formed  for  a  new  alteration  of  the  government 

General  Moreau  was  much  superior  in  numbers  to  Kray,  the  Austrian  who 

oommanded  oo  the  Rhine,  and  received  orders  to  resume  the  offiuuif e.    Ue 
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was  cauUous  in  his  tactics,  thoagh  a  most  excellent  officer,  and  was 
the  plan  sent  bim  by  Buonaparte,  which  directed  bim  to  cross  the  RliiiK!  it 
Sehaffhausen,  and,  marching  on  Ulm  with  his  whole  force,  place  himself'  in  d» 
rear  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Austrian  army.  This  was  one  of  those  sebemeif 
fraught  with  great  victories  or  great  reverses,  which  Buonaparte  d^iglitad  i» 
form,  and  which  often  requiring  much  sacrifice  of  men,  occasioned  hie  han§ 
called  by  those  who  loved  him  not,  a  general  at  the  rate  of  ten  tfacMnand  nsee 
per  day.  Such  enterprises  resemble  desperate  passes  in  fencing,  and  fmnt  te 
executed  with  the  same  decisive  resolution  with  which  they  are  fbrroed.  ~ 
^even  of  Buonaparte^s  best  generals  could  be  trusted  with  the  executioD  oi 
master-strokes  in  tactics,  unless  under  his  own  immediate  superintendence. 

Moreau  invaded  Germany  on  a  more  modified  plan ;  and  a  series  of 
counter-marches,  and  desperate  battles  ensued,  in  which  Genera]  Kray« 
rably  supported  by  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  made  a  gallant  defence 
superior  numbere. 

In  Buonaparte's  account  of  this  campaign  he  blames  Moreau  Ibr  b«i 
and  timidity  in  following  up  the  advantages  which  he  obtained.     Yet    \o 
severe,  perhaps  to  a  more  impartial  judge,  Moreau^s  success  might  sec  flu 
i&ctory,  since,  crossing  the  Rhine  in  the  end  of  April,  he  had  his  head-  ^oartefs 
at  Augsburg  upon  the  15th  July,  ready  either  to  co-operate  with  th<3  Itnfiaa 
army,  or  to  march  into  the  heart  of  the  Austrian  territory.     Nor  c-m  it  be 
denied  that,  during  this  whole  campaign,  Moreau  kept  in -view,  as  a  jntdptA 
object,  the  protecting  the  operations  of  Buonaparte  in  Italy,  and  sav  ia^  that 
chief,  in  his  dauntless  and  desperate  invasion  of  the  Milanese  territc  vy,  fien 
the  danger  which  might  have  ensued,  had  Kray  found  an  opportunity  of  open- 
ing a  communication  with  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy,  and  despatching  troops 
to  its  support. 

It  may  be  remarked  of  these  two  great  generals,  that,  as  enterprise  wae  the 
characteristic  of  Buonaparte's  movements,  prudence  was  that  of  Mo  Teen's; 
and'  it  is  not  unusual,  even  when  there  occur  no  other  motives  for  rivals  under- 
valuing each  other,  tliat  the  enterprising  judge  the  prudent  to  be  timid,  ai  vl  tht 
prudent  account,  the  enterprising  rash. 

It  is  not  ours  to  decide  upon  professional  questions  between  men  of  iiock 
superior  talents;  and,  having  barely  alluded  to  the  topic,  we  leave  Moreai  i  at 
Augsburg,  where  he  finally  concluded  an  armistice  with  General  Kray,  as  a  ctw- 
sequence  of  that  which  Buonaparte  had  established  in  Italy  after  the  battle  ef 
Marengo.  Thus  much,  therefore,  is  due  in  justice  to  Moreau.  His  campaiivn 
was,  on  the  whole,  crowned  in  its  results  with  distinguished  success.  And  whee 
it  is  considered,  that  he  was  to  manoeuvre  both  with  reference  to  the  safety  of 
the  First  ConsuPs  operations  and  his  own,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Biionap 
parte  would,  at  the  time,  have  thanked  him  for  venturing  on  more  hazardovn 
measures;  the  result  of  which  might  have  been  either  to  obtain  more  brilliaflft 
victory  for  the  army  of  tlie  Rhine,  in  the  event  of  success,  or,  diould  they  have 
miscarried,  to  have  ensured  the  ruin  of  the  army  of  Italy,  as  well  as  of  tbat 
commanded  by  Moreau  himself.  There  must  have  been  a  wide  difierence  b^ 
tween  the  part  which  Moreau  ought  to  act  as  subsidiary  to  Buonaparte,  (te 
whom  it  win  presently  be  seen  he  despatched  a  reinforcement  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  men,)  and  that  which  Buonaparte,  in  obedience  to  his  daring 
genius,  might  have  himself  thought  it  right  to  perform.  The  Comma^de^m• 
chief  may  venture  much  on  his  own  responsibility,  which  must  not  be  hazarded, 
by  a  subordinate  general,  whose  motions  ought  to  be  regulated  upon  the  gene- 
ral plan  of  the  campaign. 

We  return  to  the  operations  of  Napoleon  during 'one  of  the  most  important 
campaigns  of  his  life,  and  in  which  he  addod^f  that  were  still  poflBible---to  the 
high  military  reputation  be  had  acquired. 

In  committing  the  charge  of  the  campaign  upon  the  Rhme  4e  Moreae,  die 
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First  Consul  had  reserved  for  bimself  the  task  of  Uringing  back  victorj  to  the 
French  standards,  on  the  llelds  ill  which  he  won  his  earliest  laurels.  His  plan 
of  victory  again  included  a  passage  of  the  Alps,  as  boldly  and  unexpectedly  as 
in  1 796,  but  in  a  different  direction.  That  earlier  period  had  this  resemblance 
to  the  present,  that,  on  both  occasions,  the  Austrians  menaced  Chenoa;  but  in 
IdOO,  it  was  only  from  the  Italian  frontier  and  the  Col  de  Tende,  whereas,  m 
1796,  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  above  Genoa. 
Switxerknd  too,  formerly  neutral,  and  allowing  no  passage  for  armies,  was  now 
as  open  to  the  march  of  French  troops  as  any  of  their  own  provinces,  and  of 
thb  Buonaparte  determined  to  avail  himself.  He  was  aware  of  the  Austrian 
phui  of  taking  Genoa  and  entering  Provence;  and  he  formed  the  daring  reso- 
lution to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  reserve,  surmount  the  line  of 
the  Alps,  even  where  they  are  most  difficult  of  access,  and,  descending  into 
Italy,  place  bimself  in  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  army,  interrupt  their  communi- 
cations, carry  off  tbw  magazines,  parks,  and  hospitals,  coop  them  up  betwixt 
lua  own  army  and  that  of  Massena,  which  was  in  their  front,  and  compel  them 
to  battle,  in  ii  situation  where  defeat  must  be  destruction.  But  to  accomphsh 
this  daring  mt>vement,  it  was  necessary  to  march  a  whole  army  over  the  highest 
chain  of  mountains  hi  Europe,  by  roads  which  afford  but  a  dangerous  passage 
to  the  solitary  traveller,  and  through  passes  where  one  man  can  do  more  to  de- 
fend, than  ten  to  force  their  way.  Artillery  was  to  be  carried  through  sheep-paths 
and  over  precipices  impracticable  to  wh^eel  carriages;  ammunition  and  baggage 
-were  to  be  transported  at  the  same  disadvantages;  and  provimons  were  to  be 
conveyed  throug  b  a  country  poor  in  itself,  and  inhabited  by  a  nation  which  had 
every  cause  to  be  hostile  to  France,  and  might  therefore  be  expected  prompt  to 
avail  themsqlves  of  any  opportunity  which  should  occur  of  revei^ging  themselves 
for  her  late  aggressions. 

The  strictest  secrecy  was  necessary,  to  procure  even  the  opportunity  of  al« 
tempting  this  auducious  plan  of  operations;  and  to  ensure  this  secrecy,  Buona« 
parte  htui  recourse  to  a  singular  mode  of  deceiving  the  enemy.  It  was  made 
as  public  as  possible,  by  orders,  decrees,  proclamations,  and  the  hke,  that  the 
First  Consul  was  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  reserve,  and  that 
it  was  to  assemble  at  Dijon.  Accordingly,  a  numerous  staff  was  sent  to  that 
place,  and  much  apparent  bustle  took  place  in  assembling  six  or  seven  thousand 
men  there,  with  great  pomp  and  fracas.  These,  as  the  spies  of  Austria  truly 
reported  to  their  employers,  were  either  conscripts,  or  veterans  unfit  for  service; 
and  caricatures  were  published  of  the  First  Consul  reviewing  troops  composed 
of  children  and  disabled  sohliers,  which  was  ironically  termed  his  army  of  re- 
serve. When  an  army  so  composed  was  reviewed  by  the  First  Consul  himself 
with  great  ceremony,  it  impressed  a  general  behef  that  Buonaparte  wa^  only 
endeavouring,  by  making  a  show  of  force,  to  divert  the  Austrians  from  their 
design  upon  Grenoa,  and  thus  his  real  purpose  was  effectually  concealed.  Bul- 
letina,  too,  were  privately  circulated  by  the  agents  of  police,  as  if  scattered  by 
the  Royalists,  in  which  specious  arguments  were  used  to  prove  that  the  French 
army  of  reserve  neither  did,  nor  could  exist— ^nd  tliese  also  were  designed  to 
withdraw  attention  from  the  various  points  on  which  it  was  at  the  very  moment 


The  pacification  of  the  west  of  France  had  placed  many  good  troops  at 
Buonaparte's  disposal,  which  had  previously  been  engaged  against  the  Chouans; 
Ihe  quiet  state  of  Paris  permitted  several  regiments  to  be  detached  from  the 
capital.  New  levies  were  made  with  the  utmost  celerity;  and  the  divisions  of 
the  army  of  reserve  were  organized  aepan^ly,  and  at  different  places  of  ren- 
dexvous,  but  ready  to  form  a  junction  when  they  should  receive  the  signal  for 
commencing  operations. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Tke  Ckitf  CoiuiiZ  leaiM  Parie  en  6th  May  IQOO^Hds  an  hUertriew  wekk 
Jkckar  at  Genoa  en  Sth — Arrwes  at  Lausanne  en  the  ISth — Variaua  eorfe 
put  tn  motien  to  cross  the  Alps. — Napoleon^  at  the  head  of  the  Mam  Arm^ 
nuurcheeanthelBth^andasiindsMoiUStBenard — THficnUies  ef  the  wsaarek 
surmaunted.-r'On  the  16th^  the  Van-gtiord  takes  possession  of  Aosta^ — jRor- 
tress  and  Town  of  Bard  threaten  to  baffle  the  whole  Plan^Tke  Town  is 
captured — and  Napoleon  contrioes  to  send  his  Artillery  threugh  ii,  uasdtr  ike 
fire  (f  the  Fort^  his  If^antry  and  Caoalry  passing  over  &  Alhar^dn, — 
Latmes  carries  hrea. — Reciqntulatum. — Operaticns  of  the  Austrias^  (7fma 
ral  Mdas — At  the  commencement  of  the  Campaign  Mdas  adoances  tcwards 
Genoa — Many  Actions  betwixt  him  and  Massena. — In  March^  Lord  Kekk 
blockades  Genoa. — Mdas  compelled  to  retreaifrom  Genoa — Enters  Niee — 
Recalied  from  thence  by  the  news  ofNapoUon^s  hamng  crossed  Mont  Si  Ber- 
nardr-^Genoa  surrenders — Buonng^arte  enters  Milan — Battie  of  iHbnieMbt 
and  Victory  of  the  F\^ench — The  Chief  Consul  is  joined  by  Jueseaix  am  tie 
1  Ith  June. — Great  Battle  of  Marengo  on  the  14<A,  and  cempkte  Victory  ef 
the  IVench — Death  of  Dessaix — Capitulation  on  the  15tA,  by  wldeh  (Sosdo^ 
4^.,  are  yidded  to  the  French. — Napoleon  returns  to  Paris  sn  the  2d  Mly^ 
and  is  reoeieed  with  aU  the  acclamations  due  to  a  great  Canqveror* 


On  the  6th  of  May  1 800,  seeking  to  renew  the  fortunes  of  France,  nov 
united  with  his  own,  the  Chief  Consul  left  Paris,  and,  having  Qviewed  the  pr»> 
tended  army  of  reserve  at  Dijon  on  the  7th,  arrived  on  Uie  Sth  at  Geneva. 
Here  he  had  an  interview  with  the  celebrated  financier  Nedcar.     There  was 
always  doomed  to  be  some  misunderstanding  between  Buona^rte  and  this  ao- 
complisbed  family.     Madame  de  Stael  believed  that  Buonapute  spoke  to  ber 
lather  with  confidence  on  his  fiiture  prospects ;  while  the  First  Consul  affims 
that  Neckar  seemed  to  expect  to  be  intrusted  with  the  nanagsement  of  tha 
French  finances,  and  that  they  parted  with  mutual  indifier^ce,  if  not  dislike. 
Napoleon  had  a  more  fnteresting  conversation  with  General  Mareseot,  des- 
patched to  survey  Mont  Bernard,  and  who  had,  with  great  difiiculty,  ascended 
as  far,  as  the  convent  of  the  Chartreux.  ^^  Is  the  route  practicable  ?"  said  Buooa* 
parte. — ^^  It  is  barely  possible  to  pass,*'  replied  the  engineer. — ^^^  Let  us  set  lor- 
ward  then,"  said  Napoleon,  and  the  extraordinary  march  was  commenced. 

On  the  13th,  arriving  at  Lausanne,  Buonaparte  joined  the  van  of  his  real 
army  of  reserve,  which  consisted  of  six  elective  regimentu',  commanded  by  the 
celebrated  Lannes.  These  corps,  together  with  the  rest  cf  the  troops  intaided 
lor  the  expedition,  had  been  assembled  from  their  several  positions  by  forced 
marches.  Camot,  the  minister  at  war,  attended  the  Fiiit  Consul  at  Lausanne,  te 
report  to  him  that  15,000,  or  from  that  to  the  number  of  SO,QOO  men,  detached 
Irom  Moreau*s  army,  were  in  the  act  of  descending  on  Itdy  by  St  Gothard,  hi 
order  to  form  the  left  wing  of  his  army.  The  whole  army,  in  its  various  divi- 
eions,  was  now  united  under  the  command  of  Berthier  nonmiallyi  as  General-in* 
chief,  though  in  reality  under  that  of  the  First  Consul  himsel£  This  was  is 
compliance  with  a  regulation  of  the  Constitution,  which  rendered  it  inconsiBtQiil 
lor  the  First  Consul  to  command  in  person.  It  was  a  form  which  Buonaparts 
at  present  evaded,  and  afterwards  laid  aside;  thinking  truly,  that  the  name,  as 
woll  as  office  of  Generalissimo,  v^as  most  fittingly  vested  in  his  own  person, 
since,  though  it  might  not  be  the  loftiest  of  his  titles,  it  was  that  which  best 
expressed  his  power.  The  army  might  amount  to  60,000  men,  but  one^tfaiid 
of  the  number  were  r^nacripts. 

During  the  interval  between  tb«  16th  and  18th  of  May,  all  the  columns  of  die 
French  army  were  put  into  motion  to  crosa  the  Alps.    TurfHui^  at  th«  head  of 
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6000  men,  directed  his  march  by  Momit  Cenis,  on  Exillefl  and  Sum.  A  similar 
division,  commanded  by  Chabran,  took  the  route  of  the  Little  St  Bernard.  Buo- 
naparte himself,  on  the  16th,  at  the  head  of  the  main  body  of  his  army,  con- 
Mstingf  of  30,000  men  and  upwards,  marched  from  Lausanne  to  the  4ittle  village 
called  St  Pierre,  at  which  point  there  ended  everything  resembling  a  practica- 
ble road.  An  immense,  and  apparently  inaccessible  mountain,  reared  its  head 
among  general  desolation  and  eternal  frost;  while  precipices,  glacters,  ravines, 
and  a  boundless  extent  of  fiiithless  snows,  which  the  slightest  concussion  of  the 
air  csonverts  into  avalanches  capable  of  burying  armies  in  their  descent,  appeared 
to  forbid  acoess  to  aU  living  things  but  the  chamois,  and  his  licarce  less  wild 
parsoer.  Yet  foot  by  foot,  and  man  by  man,  did  the  French  soldiers  proceed 
to  ascend  this  formidable  barrier,  which  Nature  had  erected  in  vain  to  Umit 
luiman  ambition.  The  view  of  the  valley,  emphatically  called  ^^  of  Desolation," 
where  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  snow  and  sky,  had  no  terrors  for  the  First  Con^ 
Ml  and  his  army.  They  advanced  up  paths  hitherto  only  practised  by  huntery, 
or  here  and  theve  a  hardy  pedestrian,  the  infiintry  loaded  with  their  arms,  aofl 
in  fidl  mihlary  equipment,  the  cavalry  leading  their  horses.  The  musical  bands 
played  frcHn  time  to  time  at  the  head  of  the  regiments,  and,  in  places  of  unusual 
difficulty,  the  drums  beat  a  charge,  as  if  to  encourage  the  soldiers  to  encounter 
the  opposition  of  Nature  hersetf.  The  artillery,  without  which  they  could  not 
have  done  service,  were  deposited  in  trunks  of  trees  hollowed  out  for  the 
purpose.  Each  was  dragged  by  a  hundred  men,  and  the  troops,  making  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  bring  forward  their  guns,  accomplished  this  severe  duty,  not 
with  cheerfolness  only,  but  with  enthusiasm.  The  carriages  were  tal^en  to 
pieces,  and  harnessed  on  the  backs  of  mules,  or  committed  to  the  soldiers,  who 
relieved  each  other  in  the  task  of  bearing  them  with  levers ;  and  the  ammuni- 
tion was  transported  in  the  same  manner.  While  one  half  of  the  soldiers  wer^ 
thus  engaged,  the  others  were  obliged  to  carry  the  muskets,  cartridge-boxes,^ 
kaapsacks,  and  provisions  of  their  comrades,  as  well  as  their  own.  Each  man, 
so  loaded,  was  calculated  to  carry  from  sixty  to  seventy  pounds  weight,  up  icy 
precipices,  where  a  man  totally  without  encumbrance  could  ascend  but  slowly« 
Probably  no  troops  save  the  French  could  have  endured  the  fatigue  of  such  m 
march ;  and  no  other  general  than  Buonaparte  would  have  ventured  to  require 
it  at  their  hand. 

He  set  out  a  considerable  time  after  the  march  had  begun,  alone,  excepting 
guide.  He  is  described  by  the  Swiss  peasant  who  attended  him  in  that  ca- 
pacity, as  wearing  his  usual  simple  dress,  a  grey  surtout,  and  three-cornered 
hat  He  travelled  in  silence,  save  a  few  short  and  hasty  questions  about  the 
country,  addressed  to  his  guide  from  time  to  time.  When  these  were  answered, 
he  relapsed  into  silence.  There  was  a  gloom  on  his  brow,  corresponding  with 
the  weather,  which  was  wet  and  dismal.  His  countenance  had  acquired,  during 
his  Eastern  campaigns,  a  swart^complexion,  which  added  to  his  natural  severe 
gravity,  and  the  Swiss  peasant  who  guided  him  felt  fear  as  he  looked  on  him.* 
Occasionally  his  route  was  stopt  by  some  temporary  obstacle  occasioned  by  a 
halt  in  the  artillery  or  baggage ;  his  cbromands  on  such  occasions  were  peremp* 
torily  given,  and  instantly  obeyed,  his  very  look  seeming  enough  to  silence  all 
olijection,  and  remove  every  difficulty. 

The  army  now  arrived  at  that  singular  convent,  where,  with  courage  equal 
to  their  own,  but  flowing  from  a  much  higher  source,  the  monks  of  St  Bemiiard 

•  Apparently  the  guide  wIm  e«»de€ted  Un  from  the  Gnnd  Chartieu  fonttd  the  Chief  Conad 
b  better  humoor,  for  Booneperte  nad  he  ooaveraed  freelj  with  him,  end  expfeeeed  some  wiahee 
with  respect  to  a  little  form,  Slc.  which  he  wm  able  to  gratify.  To  hia  guide  from  Martignj  to 
St  Pierre,  he  was  alio  liberal ;  bat  the  oaly  epeeimen  of  his  eoBTeraatioa  which  the  latter  remsm* 
bered.  waa,  when,  ahaking  the  rain-water  ftom  his  hat,  he  exclaimed--**  There,  aee  what  I  hara 
done  in  jonr  mountaine— spoiled  mj  new  hat.  Pshaw,  I  will  find  another  on  the  other  side.** 
See,  for  these  and  other  interesting  aaoodotw,  Mr  T«nBeBt*a  Thmtthrough  IkiJ^tHmUrndt^iki^ 
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1i«re  ixed  their  dweffingB  among  the  everlastinig  bdows^  that  tbej  may 
-Buccour  and  hospitality  to  the  foriorn  traveilen  in  those  dreadful  wastes.  Hi- 
therto the  soldiers  had  had  no  refrestuneDt,  save  when  they  dipt  a  morael  of  bii- 
euit  amongst  the  snow*  The  good  Others  of  the  convent,  who  possess  cos- 
sideraUe  magazines  of  provinons,  distributed  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  cop  ef 
wine,  to  each  soldier  as  he  passed,  which  was  more  acceptable  in  their  «"**»ffiifli. 
than,  according  to  one  who  diared  their  fatigues,*  would  have  beeo  the  goUof 
Mexico. 

The  descent  on  the  other  side  of  Mont  St  Bernard  was  as  difficult  to  tbeb- 
fimtry  as  the  ascent  had  been,  and  still  more  so  to  the  cavalry.  It  was,  iicyweiar, 
aeeompltshed  without  any  material  loss,  and  the  army  took  up  their  %pamna§ 
Ibr  the  night,  after  having  marched  fourteien  French  leagues.  The  next  moifr 
ing,  16th  May,  tiie  vanguard  took  possession  of  Aosta,  a  village  of  Piedmosl, 
Irom  which  extends  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  watered  by  the  river  IKiseB, 
a  country  pleasant  in  itself,  Irat  rendered  delightfiil  l^  its  contrast  with  the  hof- 
rors  which  had  been  left  behmd* 

Thus  was  achieved  the  celebrated  passage  of  Mont  St  Bernard,  oo  the  psr- 
ticulars  of  which  we  have  dwelt  the  more  w^ingly,  because,  although  «  miliiBiy 
operation  of  importance,  they  do  not  involve  the  unwearied  details  of  husMs 
slaughter,  to  which  our  nairative  must  now  return. 

Where  the  opposition  of  Nature  to  Napoleon's  march  appeared  to  ceases  dHt 
of  man  commenced.  A  body  of  Austrians  at  Ghatillon  were  overpowered  ud 
defeated  by  Lannes ;  but  thestrong  fortress  of  Bard  offered  more  serious  of^ 
sition.  This  little  citadd  is  situated  upon  an  almost  perpendicidar  rocdt,  MSf 
out  of  the  river  Dorea,  at  a  pfaice  where  the  vaHey  of  Aosta  is  rendered  so  vwy 
narrow  by  the  approach  of  two  mountams  to  each  other,  that  the  fort  and  waM 
town  of  Bard  entirely  dose  up  the  entrance.  This  formidable  obstacle  tfaieal- 
ened  for  the  moment  to  shut  up  the  French  in  a  valley,  where  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence must  have  been  speedily  exhausted.  General  Lannes  made  a  deaperais 
effort  to  carry  the  fbH  by  assault;  but  the  advanced  guard  of  the  attadrsif 
party  were  destroyed  by  stones,  muisketry,  and  hand^^grenades,  and  the  atteayt 
was  relinquished. 

Buonaparte  in  person  went  now  to  reconnoitre,  and  for  that  purpose 
a  huge  rock  called  Albaredo,  being  a  precipice  on  the  side  of  one  of  the' 
tains  which  form  the  pass,  from  the  summit  of  which  he  could  look  down  into 
the  town,  and  into  the  fortress*  He  detected  a  possibility  of  taking  the  towa 
by  storm,  though  he  judged  the  fort  was  too  strong  to  be  obtained  by  a  coep- 
de-main.  The  town  was  accordingly  carried  by  escalade ;  but  the  French  who 
obtained  possession  of  it  had  little  cover  from  the  artillery  of  the  Ibrt,  which 
fired  fbricHJsly  on  the  houses  where  they  ondeavoured  to  shdter  themselves,  aad 
which  the  ^Austrians  might  have  entirely  demolished  but  for  respect  to  the  iih 
habitants.  Meanwhile,  Buonaparte  availed  himself  <^  the  diversion  to  convey 
a  great  part  of  his  army  in  single  files,  horse  as  well  as  foot,  by  a  precariooi 
path  formed  by  the  pioneers  over  the  tremendous  Albaredo,  and  so  down  oa 
the  other  side,  in  this  manner  avoiding  the  cannon  of  Fort  Bard. 

Still  a  most  important  difficulty  remained.  It  was  impossiUe,  at  least  with- 
out great  loss  of  time,  to  cariy  the  French  artillery  over  the  Albaredo,  while, 
without  artillery,  it  was  impossible  to  move  against  the  Austrians,  and  evsiy 
hope  of  the  campaigto  must  be  given  up. 

In  the  mean  tune,  the  astmiished  commandant  of  the  fort,  to  whom  the  i^  . 
parition  ci  this  immense  army  was  like  enchantment,  despatched  mesBenger 
afier  messenger  to  warn  Melas,  then  lying  before  Genoa,  that  a  French  army 
of  30,000  men  and  upwards,  descending  from  the  Alps  by  ways  hitherto  deemed 


■•■ 


•  JoMph  FMit,  Foonter  dm  greaa4ierf  de  Itgwde,  uitkor  of  lfiKBgo,oiiCaiiiptfMil*Iiils 
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impracticable  for  military  movements,  bad  occiipied  the  talley  of  Ao0ta«  itni 
vrere  endeavourinff  to  deboucbe  by  a  patb  of  steps  cut  in  tbe  Albaredo.  But 
he  pledged  himself  to  bis  conimander^io^bief,  thai  not  a  sini^e  gun  or  amnuni- 
tion  waggon  should  pass  through  the  town  \  and  as  it  was  imposriUe  to  drag 
these  along  the  Albaredo,  he  concluded,  that,  being  without  hk  artiHery« 
Buonaparte  would  not  venture  to  descend  into  the  ]4ain. 

But  while  the  commandant  of  Bard  thus  argued,  he  was  mlstalien  in  hii 
preoMses,  though  right  in  his  inference.  The  artillery  of  the  French  army  had 
already  passed  through  the  town  of  Bard,  and  under  the  guns  of  the  citadel^ 
without  being  discovered  to  have  done  so.  This  important  manoBuvre  was  ao^ 
coraplished  by  previously  laying  the  street  with  dung  and  earthy  over  which 
the  pieces  of  cannon,  concealed  under  straW  and  branches  of  trees,  were  dragged 
hy  men  in  profound  silence.  The  garrison,  though  they  did  not  suspect  wliaf 
was  going  on,  fired  nevertheless  occasionally  upon  some  vague  suspicioa,  and 
kiUed  and  wounded  artillerymen  in  sufficient  number  to  ^w  it  would  have 
heen  impossible  to  pass  umier  a  severe  and  sustained  discharge  fix»m  the  rann 
parts.  It  seems  singular  (bat  the  commandant  had  kept  up  no  intdligence 
with  the  town.  Any  signal  previously  agreed  upoD--^  light  shown  m  a  win* 
dow,  for  example — would  have  detected  such  a  stratagem: 

A  division  of  conscripts,  under  General  Chabran,  w^as  left  lo  nednce  Fert 
Bard,  which  continued  to  hold  out,  until,  at  the  expense  of  great  labouv«  bat^ 
teries  were  established  on  the  top  of  the  Albaredo,  by  which  it  was  oomnMnded^ 
and  a  heavy  gun  placed  on  the  steeple  of  the  church,  when  it  was  compelled  te 
surrender.  It  is  not  fruitless  to  observe,  that  the  resistance  of  this  small  place^ 
which  had  been  overlooked  or  undervalued  in  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  was 
▼ery  nearly  rendering  tlie  march  over  Mont  St  Bernard  worse  than  uadeast  and 
might  have  occasioned  the  destruction  of  all  the  Chief  Consul's  army.  So 
little  are  even  the  most  distinguished  generals  able  to  calculate  with  certainty 
upon  aU  the  chances  of  war. 

From  this  dangerous  pass,  the  vanguard  of  Buonaparte  now  advanced  4lown 
the  valley  to  Ivrea,  where  Lannes  earned  the  town  by  storm,  and  a  second 
time  combated  and  defeated  the  Austrian  division  which  had  defended  it,  when 
reinforced  and  situated  on  a  strong  position  at  Romano*  The  roads  to.Turin 
and  Milan  were  now  alike  open  to  Buonaparte— he  had  only  to  decide  which 
he  chose  to  take.  Meanwhile  he  made  a  halt  of  four  days  at  Ivrea,  to  refireab 
the  troops  after  their  fetigues,  and  to  prepare  them  for  future  enterprises. 

During  this  space,  the  other  columns  of  his  army  were  advancing  to  form  a 
junction  with  that  of  the  main  body,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign* 
STureau,  who  had  passed  the  Alps  by  the  route  of  Mont  Cenis,  had  taken  the 
fcrts  of  Susa  and  La  Brunette.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  large  corps  detached 
by  Carnot  from  Moreau's  army,  were  advancing  by  Mount  St  Gothard  and  the 
Simplon,  to  support  the  operations  of  the  First  Consul,  of  whose  army  they  were 
to  form  the  left  wing.  But  ere  we  prosecute  the  account  of  Buonapacte*a 
movements  during  this  momentous  campaign,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  pre* 
vious  operations  of  Melas,  and  the  situation  in  which  that  Austrian  general  now 
found  himself. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that,  at  the  commencement  of  this  campaign  of 
1800,  the  Austrians  entertained  the  highest  hopes  that  their  Italian  army^  hav« 
ing  taken  Genoa  and  Nice,  might  penetrate  into  Provence  by  crossing  tfaie  fron-* 
tier  at  the  Var,  and  perhaps  make  themselves  masters  of  Toulon  and  Marseilles^ 
To  realize  these  hopes,  Meks,  having  left  in  Piedmont  a  sufficient  force,  as  he 
deemed  it,  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  had  advanced  towards  Genoa,  which 
Maasena  prepared  to  cover  and  defend.  A  number  of  severe  and  desperate 
actions  took  place  between  these  genenJs ;  but  being  a  war  of  posts,  and  fought 
in  a  very  mountainous  and  difficult  counfa7,  it  was  impoMible  by  any  skill  of 
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combination  to  ensure  on  any  occasion  more  than  paitia}  suceess^ 
operation  of  movements  upon  a  great  and  extensive  scale  was  prohibited  fay  the 
character  of  the  ground.  There  was  much  hard  fighting,  howerer,  in  wrlock, 
though  more  of  the  Austrians  were  slain,  yet  the  loss  was  meet  eererdjf  feh  hj 
the  French,  whose  numbers  were  inferior. 

In  the  month  of  March,  the  English  fleet,  under  Lord  Keith,  appeered,  aa  wi 
have  already  hinted,  before  Genoa,  and  commenced  a  blockade,  which  sAiiedf 
prevented  access  to  the  port  to  all  vessds  loaded  with  provisionsf  or  other 
saries,  for  the  besieged  city. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  Melas,  by  a  grand  moTement,  took  Vaiki,  nod  i 
sected  the  French  line.  Suchet,  who  commanded  Massena's  left  winf^^  was  art 
off  from  that  general,  and  thrown  back  on  France.  Marches^  raafKBUvres,  aad 
bloody  combats,  followed  each  other  in  close  detail;  but  the  FreiK^  thoogk 
obtaining  advantages  in  several  of  the  actions,  could  never  succeed  in  restonBf 
the  communication  between  Suchet  and  Maasena.  Finally,  while  the  fomer 
Retreated  towards  France,  and  took  up  a  line  on  Borghetta,  the  latter  wae  con- 
jl^lled  to  convert  his  army  into  a  garrison,  and  to  stivt  himself  up  in  Genoa,  or 
at  least  encamp  in  a  position  close  under  its  ramparts.  Melas,  in  the  meaotiBM, 
approached  the  city  more  closely,  when  JVIassena,  in  a  desperate  sally,  drove  tbs 
Austrians  from  their  advanced  posts,  forced  them  to  retreat^  ma<le  priaooen 
twelve  hundred  men,  and  carried  off  some  warlike  trophies*  But  the  Freocl 
were  exhausted  by  their  very  success,  and  obliged  to  remain  within,  or  under  the 
walls  of  the  city,  where  the  approach  of  famine  began  to  be  felt.  Men  were 
already  compeUed  to  have  recourse  to  the  flesh  of  horses,  dogs,  and  other  oa- 
dean  animals,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  place  must  soon  be  necessarily  obfiged 
to  surrender* 

Satisfied  with  the  approaching  faU  of  Genoa,  Melas,  in  the  beginning'  of  May, 
left  the  prosecution  of  the  blockade  to  General  Ott,  and  moved  himself  agiissC 
Suchet^  whom  he  drove  before  him  in  disorder,  and  who,  overborne  by  numbers, 
retreated  towards  the  French  frontier.  On  the  1 1th  of  May,  Melas  entered 
Nice,  and  thus  commenced  jthe  purposed  invasion  of  the  French  fiontier.  Oa 
the  14th,  the  Austrians  again  attacked  Suchet,  who  now  had  concentrated  hie 
forces  upon  the  Var,  in  hopes  to  protect  the  French  territory.  Finding  thb  a 
more  difficult  task  tlian  he  expected,  Melas  next  prepared  to  pass  the  Var  bigfaer 
up,  and  thus  to  turn  the  position  occupied  by  Suchet.  ' 

But  on  the  Slst,  the  Austrian  veteran  received  intelligence  which  put  a  stop 
to  all  his  operations  against  Suchet,  and  recalled  him  to  Italy  to  face  a  much 
more  formidable  antagonist.  Tiding  arrived  that  the  First  Consul  of  France 
had  crossed  St  Bernard,  had  extricated  himself  fit>m  the  valley  of  Aosta,  and 
was  threatening  to  over-jun  Piedmont  and  the  Milanese  territory.  These  tidings 
were  as  unexpected  as  embarrassing.  The  artillery,  the  equipage4  the  provisioos 
of  Melas,  together  with  his  communications  with  Italy^  were  all  at  the  mercy 
of  this  unexpected  invader,  who,  though  his  force  was  not  accurately  knovrn, 
must  have  brought  with  him  au  army  more  than  adequate  to  destroy  the  troops 
left  to  guard  the  frontier;  who,  besides,  were  necessarily  divided,  and  exposed 
to  be  beaten  in  detail.  Yet,  if  Melas  marched  back  into  Piedmont  against  Boo- 
naparte^  he  must  abandon  the  attack  upon  Suchet,  and  raise  the  blockade  of 
Genoa,  when  that  important  city  was  just  oa  the  eve  of  surrender. 

Persevering  in  the  belief  that  the  French  army  of  reserve  could  not  exceed 
twenty  thousand  men,  or  thereabouts,  in  number^  and  supposing  that  the  prin- 
cipal, if  not  the  sole  object  of  the  First  Consul's  daring  irruption^  was  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Genoa,  and  disconcert  the  invasion  of  Provence,  Melas  resolved  on 
marching  himself  agilinst  Buonaparte  with  such  forces^  as^  united  with  those  he 
had  left  in  Italy,  might  be  of  power  to  fiice  the  French  army,  accordii^f  to  his 
computation  of  its  probable  strength.  A4  the  same  time,  he  determined  to  lesTe 
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before  Genoa  an  army  sufficient  to  insure  its  fall,  and  a  corps  of  observation  in 
front  of  Suchet,  by  means  of  which  he  might  easily  resume  bis  plans  against  that 
(general,  so  soon  as  the  Chief  Consul  should  be  defeated  or  driven  back. 

The  corps  of  observation  already  mentioned  was  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Ellsnitz,  strongly  posted  upon  the  Roye,  and  secured  by  entrenchments.  It 
served  at  once  to  watch  Suchet,  and  to  cover  the  siege  of  Genoa  from  any  at* 
tempts  to  relieve  the  city,  which  might  be  made  in  the  direction  of  France.. 

Massena,  in  the  meantime,  no  sooner  perceived  the  besie^ng  army  wealcened 
by  the  departure  of  Melas,  than  he  conceived  the  daring  plan  of  a  general  attack 
on  the  forces  of  Ott,  who  was  left  to  carry  on  the  siege.  The  attempt  was  un- 
fortunate. The  French  were  defeated,  and  Soult,  who  had  joined  Massena,  was 
wounded  and  made  a  prisoner.  Yet  Genoa  still  held  out.  An  officer  had  found 
his  way  into  the  place,  brought  intelligence  of  Buonaparte's  descent  upon  Pied- 
mont, and  inspired  all  with  a  new  spirit  of  resistance.  Still,  however,  extreme 
want  prevailed  in  the  city,  and  the  hope  of  deliverance  seemed  distant.  The 
soldiers  received  little  food,  the  inhabitants  less,  the  Austrian  prisoners,  of  whom 
they  had  about  8000  in  Genoa,  almost  none.*  At  length,  the  situation  of  things 
seemed  desperate.  The  numerous  population  of  Genoa  rose  in  the  extremity 
of  their  despair,  and  called  for  a  surrender.  Buonaparte,  they  said,  was  not 
wont  to  march  so  slowly;  he  would  have  been  before  the  walls  sooner,  if  he  was 
to  appear  at  all;  he  must  have  been  defeated  or  driven  back  by  the  superior  force 
of  Melas.'  They  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  place,  therefore,  which  Mas- 
sena no  longer  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  oppose. 

Yet  could  that  brave  general  have  suspended  this  measure  a  few  hours  longer, 
be  would  have  been  spared  the  necessity  of  making  it  at  all.  General  Ot^  had 
just  received  commands  from  Melas  to  raise  the  blockade  with  all  despatch) 
and  to  fall  back  upon  the  Po,  in  order  to  withstand  Buonaparte,  who,  in  unex- 
pected strength,  was  marching  upon  Milan.  The  Austrian  staff-officer,  who 
brought  the  order,  had  just  received  his  audience  of  General  Ott,  when  General 
Andrieux,  presenting  himself  on  the  part  of  Massena,  announced  the  French 
generaPs  desire  to  surrender  the  place,  if  his  troops  were  permitted  to  march  out 
with  their  arms.  There  was  no  time  to  debate  upon  terms ;  and  those  granted 
to  Massena  by  Melas  were  so  unusually  favourable,  that  perhaps  they  should 
have  made  him  aware  of  the  precarious  state  of  the  besieging  army.  He  was 
permitted  to  evacuate  Genoa  without  laying  down  his  arms,  and  the  convention 
was  signed  5th  June  1 800.  Meantime,  at  this  agitating  and  interesting  period^ 
events  of  still  greater  importance  than  those  which  concerned  the  fate  of  the 
once  princely  Genoa,  were  taking  place  with  frightful  rapidity. 

Melas,  with  about  one  half  of  his  army,  had  retired  from  his  operations  in  the 
Genoese  territory,  and  retreated  on  Turin  by  the  way  of  Coni,  where  he  fixed 
his  head-quarters,  expecting  that  Buonaparte  would  either  advance  to  possess 
himself  of  the  capital  of  Piedmont,  or  that  he  would  make  an  effi>rt  to  relieve 
Genoa.  In  the  first  instance,  Melas  deemed  himself*  strong  enough  to  receive 
the  First  Consul ;  in  the  second,  to  pursue  him ;  and  in  either,  to  assemble 
8uch  numerous  forces  as  might  harass  and  embarrass  either  his  advance  or  his 
retreat.  But  Buonaparte's  plan  of  the  campaign  was  different  from  what  Me- 
las had  anticipated.  He  had  formed  the  resolution  to  pass  the  rivers  Sesia  and 
Tesino,  and  thus  leaving  Turin  and  Melas  behind  him,  to  push  straight  for  Mi- 
lan, and  form  a  junction  with  the  division  of  about  20,000  men,  detached  from 
the  right  wing  of  Moreau's  army,  which,  commanded  by  Moncey,  were  on 
their  road  to  join  him,  having  crossed  the  mountains  by  the  route  of  St  Gotbard. 
It  wa^  necessary,  however,  to  disguise  his  purpose  from  the  sagacious  veteran. 


*  Napoleon  n^fl,  that  Musena  propoM^  to  General  Ott  to  send  in  provisions  to  feed  those  un- 
happy men,  pledging  his  honour  they  should  be  nsed  to  no  other  purpose,  and  that  General  Ott  was 
displeased  with  Lord  Keith  for  decliniog  to  comply  with  a  proposal  ao  utterly  anknown  in  the 
■sages  of  war.    It  b  difficult  to  give  credit  to  this  story. 

Vol.  I.  3  0 
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With  this  view,  ere  Buonaparte  broke  up  from  Ivrea,  Lannes,  who  had 
manded  his  vanguard  with  so  much  gallantry,  victorious  at  Romano, 
about  to  improve  his  advantage.    He  had  marched  on  Chiavaso,  and  seizingoa 
a  number  of  boats  and  small  vessels,  appeared  desirous  to  construct  a  bti%e 
over  the  Po  at  that  p\^ce.    This  attracted  the  attention  of  Mekis.     It  migiit  bi 
equally  a  pretiminary  to  an  attack  on  Turin,  or  a  movement  tovrards  Gfenoa. 
But  as  the  Austrian  General  was  at  the  same  time  alarmed  by  the  descent  of 
General  Tureau's  division  from  Mount  Cenis,  and  their  capture  of  Susa  and  La 
Brunneta,  Turin  seemed  ascertained  to  be  the  object  of  the  French ;  and  McIm 
acted  on  this  idea.     He  sent  a  strong  force  to  oppose  the  establii^iinent  of  the 
bridge,  and  while  his  attention  was  thus  occupied,  Buonaparte  was  left  to  take 
the  road  to  Milan  unmolested.     Yercelli  was  occupied  by  the  cavalry  under 
Murat,  and  the  Sesia  was  crossed  without  obstacle.     The  Tesino,  a  broad  wad 
rapid  river,  offered  more  serious  opposition ;  but  the  French  found  four  or  fivs 
small  boats,  in  which  they  pushed  across  an  advanced  party  under  General 
Gerard.     The  Austrians,  who  opposed  the  passage,  were  in  a  great  xoeamn 
cavalry,  who  could  not  act  on  account  of  the  woody  and  impracticaUe  diarac- 
ter  of  the  bank  of  the  river.     The  passage  was  accomplished ;  and,  upon  the 
second  of  June,  Buonaparte  entered  Milan,  where  he  was  received  with  acdar 
mations  by  a  numerous  class  of  citizens,  who  looked  for  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Cisalpine  Republic.     The  Austrians  were  totaUy  unprepared  for  this  move- 
ment.    Pavia  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  French;   Lodi  and  Cremona  were 
occupied,  and  Pizzighitone  was  invested. 

Meantime,  Buonaparte,  fixing  his  residence  in  the  ducal  palace  of  Milaa, 
employed  himself  in  receiving  the  deputations  of  various  public  bodies,  and  ia 
re-organizing  the  Cisalpine  government,  while  he  waited  impatiently  to  be 
joined  by  MonCey  and  his  division,  from  Mount  St  Gothard.  They  arrived  at 
length,  but  marching  more  slowly  than  accorded  with  the  fiery  promptitude  of 
the  First  Consul,  who  was  impatient  to  relieve  the  blockade  of  Genoa,  which 
place  he  concluded  still  held  out.  He  now  issued  a  proclamation  to  his  troops, 
in  which  he  described,  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  he  expected  from  them, 
^^  Cloudless  glory  and  solid  peace."  On  the  9th  of  June  his  armies  were  again 
in  motion. 

Melas,  an  excellent  officer,  had  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  slowness  im- 
puted to  his  countrymen,  or  of  the  irresolution  incident  to  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty  years, — for  so  old  was  the  opponent  of  Buonaparte,  then  in  the  very 
prime  of  human  life,— or,  as  others  suspect,  it  may  have  been  orders  Gem 
Vienna  which  detained  the  Austrian  general  so  long  at  Turin,  where  he  lay  in 
a  great  measure  inactive.     It  is  true,  that  on  receiving  notice  of  Buonaparte's 
march  on  Milan,  he  instantly  despatched  orders  to  General  Ott,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Genoa,  and  join  him*with  all  possible  speed ; 
but  it  seemed,  that,  in  the  meantime,  he  might  have  disquieted  Buonaparte*s 
lines  of  communication,  by  acting  upon  the  river  Dorea,  attacking  Ivrea,  in 
which  the  French  had  led  much  baggage  and  artillery,  and  relieving  the  fort  of 
Bard.     Accordingly,  he  made  an  attempt  of  this  kind,  by  detaching  6000  men 
to  Chiavaso,  who  were  successful  in  delivering  some  Austrian  prisoners  at  that 
place ;  but  Ivrea  proved  strong  enough  to  resist  them,  imd  the  French  retaining 
possession  of  that  place,  the  Austrians  cotild  liot  occupy  the  Valley  of  the  Dorea, 
or  relieve  the  besieged  fortress  of  Bard. 

The  situation  of  Melas  now  became  critical.  His  Communications  with  the 
lefl,  or  north  bank  of  the  Po,  were  entirely  cut  off,  and  by  a  line  stretching  from 
Fort  Bard  to  Placentia,  the  French  occupied  the  best  and  fairest  share  of  the 
north  of  Italy,  while  he  found  himself  confined  to  Piedmont.  The  Austrian  army, 
besides,  was  divided  into  two  parts,--one  under  Ott,  which  was  still  near  Genoa, 
that  had  so  lately  surrendered  to  them,— one  with  Melas  himself,  which  was  at 
Turin.     Neither  were  agreeably  situated.     That  of  Genoa  was  observed  on  its 
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rigr^t  by  Suchet,  whose  army,  reinforced  with  the  garrison  which,  retaining  their 
arms,  evacuated  that  city  under  Massena,  might  soon  be  expected  to  renew  the 
ofiensive.  There  was,  therefore,  the  greatest  risk,  that  Buonaparte,  pushing  a 
strong  force  across  the  Po,  might  attack  and  destroy  either  the  division  of  Ott, 
or  that  of  Mehis  himself,  before  they  were  able  to  form  a  junction.  To  pre- 
vent such  a  catastrophe,  Ott  received  orders  to  march  forward  on  the  Tesino, 
while  Melas,  moving  towards  Alexandria,  prepared  to  resume  his  communica- 
tions with  his  lieutenant-general. 

Buonaparte,  on  his  part,  was  anxious  to  relieve  Genoa ;  news  of  the  fall  of 
which  had  not  reached  him.  With  this  view  he  resolved  to  force  his  passage 
over  the  Po,  and  move  against  the  Austrians,  who  were  found  to  occupy  in 
strength  the  villages  of  Casteggio  and  Montebello.  These  troops  proved  to 
be  the  greater  part  of  the  very  army  which  he  expected  to  find  before  Genoa, 
and  which  was  commanded  by  Ott,  but  which  had  moved  westward,  in  con- 
formity to  the  orders  oC  Melas. 

General  Lannes,  who  led  the  vanguard  of  the  French,  as  usual,  was  attacked 
early  in  the  morning  by  a  superior  force,  which  he  had  much  difficulty  in  resist- 
ing.  The  nature  of  the  ground  gave  advantage  to  the  Austrian  cavalry,  and 
the  French  were  barely  able  to  support  their  charges.  At  length  the  division 
of  Victor  came  up  to  support  Lannes,  and  the  victory  became  no  longer  doubt- 
ful, though  the  Austrians  fought  most  obstinately.  The  fields  being  covered 
with  tall  crops  of  grain,  and  especially  of  rye,  the  different  bodies  were  fre- 
quently hid  until  they  found  themselves  at  the  bayonet's  point,  without  having 
had  any  previous  opportimity  to  estimate  each  other's  force,  a  circumstance 
which  led  to  much  close  fighting,  and  necessarily  to  much  slaughter.  At  length 
the  Austrians  retreated,  leaving  the  field  of  battle  covered  with  their  dead,  and 
above  6000  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

General  Ott  rallied  the  remains  of  his  army  under  the  walls  of  Tortona. 
From  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of  Montebello,  as  this  action  was  called, 
Buonaparte  learned,  for  the  first  time,  the  surrender  of  Genoa,  which  apprised 
him  that  he  was  too  late  for  the  enterprise  which  he  had  meditated.  He  tliere- 
fore  halted  his  army  for  three  days  in  the  position  of  Stradella,  unwilling  to  ad- 
vance into  the  open  plain  of  Marengo,  and  trusting  that  Melas  would  find  him- 
self compelled  to  give  him  battle  in  tlie  position  which  he  had  chosen,  as  most 
un&vourable  for  the  Austrian  cavalry.  He  despatched  messengers  to  Suchet, 
commanding  him  to  cross  the  mountains  by  the  Col  de  Gadibona,  and  march  on 
the  river  Scrivia,  which  would  place  him  in  the  rear  of  the  Austrians. 

Even  during  the  very  battle  of  the  11th,  the  Chief  Consul  was  joined  by 
Dessaix,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Egypt  Landed  at  Frejus,  after  an  hun- 
dred interruptions,  that  seemed  as  if  intended  to  withhold  him  fW>jn  the  fate  he 
was  about  to  meet,  he  had  received  letters  from  Buonaparte,  inviting  him  to 
come  to  him  without  delay.  The  tone  of  the  letters  expressed  discontent  and 
embarrassment.  ^^  He  has  gained  all,"  said  Dessaix,  who  was  much  attached 
to  Buonaparte,  ^^  and  yet  he  is  not  happy.'*  Immediately  afterwards,  on  read- 
ing the  account  of  his  march  over  St  Bernard,  he  added,  *^  He  will  leave  us 
nothing  to  do."  He  immediately  set  out  post  to  place  himself  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  ancient  general,  and,  as  it  eventually  proved,  to  encounter  an  early 
death.  They  had  an  interesting  conversation  on  the  subject  of  Egypt,  to  which 
Buonaparte  continued  to  cling,  as  to  a  matter  in  which  his  own  hme  was  inti- 
mately and  inseparably  concerned.  Dessaix  immediately  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  division  hitherto  under  tliat  of  Boudet. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  head-quarters  of  Melas  had  been  removed  from  Turin, 
and  fixed  at  Alexandria  for  tlie  space  of  two  days ;  yet  he  did  not,  as  Buona- 
parte had  expected,  attempt  to  move  forward  on  the  French  position  at  Stra- 
della, in  order  to  force  his  way  to  Mantua;  so  that  the  First  Consul  was  obliged 
to  advance  towards  Alexandria,  apprehensive  lest  the  Aostrians  ahoidd  escape 
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from  him,  and  either,  ]>j  a  march  to  the  left  flank,  ntove  for  the  Tesino, 
that  river,  and,  by  seizing  Milan,  open  a  communication  with  Austria  «d 
direction ;  or,  by  marching  to  the  right,  and  falling  back  on  Genoa,  ovei 
Suchet,  and  take  a  position,  the  right  of  which  might  be  covered  by  that  city, 
while  the  sea  was  open  for  supplies  and  provisions,  and  their  flank  protected  if 
the  British  squadron.  * 

Either  of  these  movements  might  have  been  attended  with  alarming  csonse- 
quences ;  and  Napoleon,  impatient  lest  his  enemy  should  give  him  the  a^ 
advanced  his  head-quarters  on  the  ISth  to  Voghera,  and  on  the  13tb  to  St  Ji^ 
ano,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  plain  of  Marengo.     As  he  still  saw  nothing  of 
the  enemy,  the  Chief  Consul  concluded  that  Melas  had  actually  retreated  fitm 
Alexandria,  having,  notwithstanding  the  temptation  aflbrded  by  the  lerel  grwnd 
around  him,  preferred  withdrawing,  most  probably  to  Genoa,  to  the  hazard  of 
a  battle.     He  was  still  more  confirmed  in  this  belief,  when,  pushing  forward  ^ 
far  as  the  village  of  Marengo,  he  fouhd  it  only  occupied  by  an  Austrian  rear- 
guard,  which  ofl*ered  no  persevering  defence  against  th^  French,  but  retreated 
from  the  village  without  much  opposition.     The  Chief  Consul  could  no  longer 
doubt  that  Melas  had  eluded  him,  by  marching  ofi*  by  one  of  hia  flanka,  and 
probably  by  his  right.  He  gave  orders  to  Dessaix,  whom  he  had  intrusted  widi 
the  command  of  the  reserve,  to  march  towards  Rivolta,  with  a  view  to  observa 
the  communications  with  Genoa ;  and  in  this  manner  the  reserve  was  removed 
half  a  day's  march  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  which  had  like  to  have  produced 
most  sinister  efiects  upon  the  event  of  the  great  battle  that  foUowed. 

Contrary  to  what  Buonaparte  had  anticipated,  the  Austrian  general,  finding 
the  First  Consul  in  his  front,  and  knowing  that  Suchet  was  in  hia  rear,  bad 
adopted,  with  the  consent  of  a  council  of  war,  the  resolution  of  trying  the  &ta 
of  arms  in  a  general  battle.     It  was  a  bold,  but  not  a  rash  resolution.     Tba 
Austrians  were  more  numerous  than  the  French  in  infantry  and  artillery;  mucfc 
superior  in  cavalry,  both  in  point  of  numbers  and  of  disciptine ;  and  it  haa  be^i 
already  said,  that  the  extensive  plain  of  Marengo  was  favourable  for  the  us^  of 
that  description  of  force.     Melas,  therefore,  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  cod- 
centrated  his  forces  in  front  of  Alexandria,  divided  by  the  river  Bon^ida  from 
the  purposed  field  of  fight;  and  Napoleon,  undeceived  concerning  the  intentiooa 
of  his  enemy,  made  with  all  haste  the  necessary  preparations  to  receive  battle, 
and  failed  not  to  send  orders  to  Dessaix  to  return  as  speedily  as  possible  and 
join  the  array.     That  general  was  so  fiir  advanced  on  his  way  towards  Rivolta 
before  these  counter  orders  reached  him,  that  his  utmost  haste  only  brought 
him  back  afrer  the  battle  had  lasted  several  hours. 

Buonaparte's  disposition  was  as  follows: — The  village  of  Marengo  was  oo- 
cupied  by  the  divisions  of  Gardanne  and  Chambarlhac.  Victor,  with  other 
two  divisions,  and  commanding  the  whole,  was  prepared  to  support  them.  He 
extended  his  left  as  far  as  Castel  Ceriolo,  a  small  village  which  lies  almost  paral- 
lel with  Marengo.  Behind  this  first  line  was  placed  a  brigade  of  cavalry^  under 
Kellermann,  ready  to  protect  the  flanks  of  the  line,  or  to  debouche  through  the 
intervals,  if  opportunity  served,  and  attack  the  enemy.  About  a  thousand  yards 
in  the  rear  of  the  first  line  was  stationed  the  second,  under  Lannes,  supported 
by  Champeaux*s  brigade  of  cavalry.  At  the  same  distance,  in  the  rear  of  Lan- 
nes, was  placed  a  strong  reserve,  or  third  line,  consisting  of  the  division  of 
Carra  St  Cyr,  and  the  Consular  Guard,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Buonaparte 
himself.  Thus  the  French  were  drawn  up  on  this  memorable  day  in  three  dis- 
tinct divisions,  each  composed  of  a  corps  d^amUe^  distant  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  each  other. 

The  force  which  the  French  had  in  the  field  in  the  commencement  of  the 
day,  was  above  twenty  thousand  men ;  the  reserve,  under  Dessaix,  upon  iU 
arrival,  might  make  the  whole  amount  to  thirty  thousand.  The  Austriaos 
attacked  with  nearly  forty  thousand  ti;oops.     Both  armies  were  in  high  spirits, 
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determined  to  fight,  and  each  confidept  in  their  general — ^the  Aastrians  in  the 
bravery  and  experience  of  Melas,  the  French  in  the  genius  and  talents  of  Buo- 
naparte. The  immediate  stake  was  the  possession  of  Italy,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  guess  how  many  yet  more  important  consequences  the  event  of  the  day 
might  involve.  Thus  much  seemed  certain,  that  the  battle  must  be  decisive, 
and  that  defeat  must  prove  destruction  to  the  party  who  should  sustain  it. 
Buonaparte,  if  routed,  could  hardly  have  accomplished  his  retreat  upon  Milan; 
and  Melas,  if  defeated,  had  Suchet  in  his  rear.  The  fine  plain  on  which  the 
French  were  drawn  up,  seemed  lists  formed  by  nature  for  such  aa  encounter, 
when  the  fate  of  kingdoms  was  at  issue. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  Austrians  crossed  the  Bormida,  in  three  columns, 
by  three  military  bridges,  and  advanced  in  the  same  order.  The  right  and  the 
centre  columns,  consisting  of  infantry,  were  commanded  by  Generals  Had- 
4ick  and  Kaine ;  the  left,  composed  entirely  of  light  troops  and  cavalry,  made 
a  detour  round  Castel  Ceriolo,  the  village  mentioned  as  forming  the  extreme 
right  of  the  French  position.  About  seven  in  the  morning,  Haddick  attacked 
Marengo  with  fury,  and  Gardanne*s  division,  afler  fighting  bravely,  proved 
inadequate  to  its  defence.  Victor  supported  Gardanne,  and  endeavoured  to 
cover  the  village  by  an  oblique  movement.  Melas,  who  commanded  in  person 
the  central  column  of  the  Austrians,  moved  to  support  Haddick ;  and  by  their 
united  efforts,  the  village  of  Marengo,  afler  having  been  once  or  twice  lost  and 
won,  was  finally  carried. 

The  broken  divisions  of  Victor  and  Gardanne,  driven  out  of  Marengo,  en- 
deavoured to  rally  on  the  second  line,  commanded  by  Lannes.  This  was  about 
nine  o^clock.  While  one  Austrian  column  manoeuvred  to  turn  Lannes*s  flank, 
in  which  they  could  not  succeed,  another,  with  better  fortune,  broke  through 
the  centre  of  Victor*s  division,  in  a  considerable  degree  disordered  them,  and 
thus  uncovering  Lannes's  left  wing,  compelled  him  to  retreat.  He  was  able  to 
do  so  in  tolerably  good  order ;  but  not  so  the  broken  troops  of  Victor  on  the 
left,  who  fled  to  the  rear  in  great  confusion.  The  column  of  Austrian  cavalry 
who  had  come  round  Castel  Ceriolo,  now  appeared  on  the  field,  and  threatened 
the  right  of  Lannes,  which  alone  remained  standing  firm.  Napoleon  detached 
two  battalions  of  the  Consular  Guard  from  the  third  line,  or  reserve,  which, 
fcMrming  squares  behind  the  right  wing  of  Lannes,  supported  its  resistance,  and 
withdrew  firom  it  in  part  the  attention  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  The  Chief  Con- 
sul himself,  whose  post  was  distinguished  by  the  furred  caps  of  a  guard  of  two 
hundred  grenadiers,  brought  up  Monnier's  division,  which  had  but  now  entered 
the  field  at  the  moment  of  extreme  need,  being  the  advance  of  Dessaix's  re- 
serve, returned  from  their  half  day's  march  towards  Rivolta.  These  were, 
with  the  guards,  directed  to  support  Lannes's  right  wing,  and  a  brigade  de- 
tached from  them  was  thrown  into  Castel  Ceriolo,  which  now  became  the 
point  of  support  on  Buonaparte's  extreme  right,  and  which  the  Austrians, 
somewhat  unaccountably,  had  omitted  to  occupy  in  force  when  their  lefl  column 
passed  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  Buonaparte,  meantime,  by 
several  desperate  charges  of  cavalry,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  enemy.  His  left  wing  was  put  completely  to  flight ;  his  centre  was  in 
great  disorder,  and  it  was  only  his  right  wing,  which,  by  strong  support,  had 
been  enabled  to  stand  their  ground. 

In  these  circumstances  the  day  seemed  so  entirely  against  him,  that,  to  pre- 
vent his  right  wing  from  being  overwhelmed,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  in 
the  face  of  an  enemy  superior  in  numbers,  and  particularly  in  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery. It  was,  however,  rather  a  change  of  position,  than  an  absolute  retreat  to 
the  rear.  The  French  right,  still  resting  on  Castel  Ceriolo,  which  formed  the 
pivot  of  the  manceuvre,  had  orders  to  retreat  very  slowly,  the  ceptre  faster, 
tiie  left  at  ordinary  quick  time.  In  this  manner  the  whole  line  of  battle  was 
changed,  and  instead  of  extending  diagonally  across  the  plain,  as  when  the  fight 
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began,  the  French  now  occupied  an  oblong  position,  the  left  being  witiidravs 
as  far  back  as  St  Juliano,  where  it  was  protected  by  the  advance  of  Deasaix's 
troops.  This  division,  being  the  sole  remaining  reserve,  had  now  at  length 
arrived  on  the  field,  and,  by  Buonaparte^s  directions,  had  taken  a  strong  poeitioB 
in  fi*ont  of  Saint  Juliano,  on  which  the  French  were  obliged  to  retreati  great 
part  of  the  left  wing  in  the  disorder  of  utter  flight,  the  right  wing  steadily,  and 
by  intervals  fironting  the  enemy,  and  sustaining  with  firmness  the  attacks  made 
upon  them. 

At  this  time,  and  when  victory  seemed  within  his  grasp,  the  strength  of 
General  Melas,  eighty  years  old,  and  who  had  been  many  hours  on  horseback, 
fiuled  entirely;  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  field,,  and  retire  to  Alexandria, 
committing  to  General  Zach  the  charge  of  completing  a  victory  which  appeared 
to  be  already  gained. 

But  the  position  of  Dessaix,  at  Saint  Juliano,  afforded  the  First  Consol  a 
rallying  point,  which  he  now  greatly  needed.  His  army  of  reserve  lay  formed 
in  two  lines  in  firont  of  the  village,  their  flanks  sustained  by  battalions  en  potenee^ 
formed  into  close  columns  of  infantry;  on  the  left  was  a  train  of  artillery;  on 
the  right,  Kellermann,  with  a  large  body  of  French  cavalry,  which,  routed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  day,  had  rallied  in  this  place.  The  ground  that  IJeeBaix 
occupied  was  where  the  high  road  forms  a  sort  of  defile,  having  on  the  one 
hand  a  wood,  on  the  other  a  thick  plantation  of  vines. 

The  French  soldier  understands  better  perhaps  than  any  other  in  the  world 
the  art  of  rallying,  after  having  been  dispersed.  The  fiigitives  of  Victor** 
division,  though  in  extreme  disorder,  threw  themselves  into  the  rear  of  Dessaix^s 
position,  and,  covered  by  his  troops,  renewed  their  ranks  and  their  courage. 
Yet,  when  Dessaix  saw  the  plain  filled  with  flying  soldiers,  and  beheld  Buona- 
parte himself  in  fijll  retreat,  he  thought  all  must  be  lost.  They  met  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  apparent  confusion,  and  Dessaix  said,  ^^  The  battle  is 
lost — 1  suppose  I  can  do  no  more  for  you  than  secure  your,  retreat  ?" 

^^  By  no  means,"  answered  the  First  Consul,  ^^  the  battle  is,  I  trust,  gained 
— the  disordered  troops  whom  you  see  are  my  centre  and  left^  whom  I  wiD 
rally  in  your  rear — Push  forward  your  column." 

Dessaix,  at  the  head  of  the  ninth  light  brigade,  instantly  rushed  forward,  and 
charged  the  Austrians,  wearied  with  fighting  the  whole  day,  and  disordered  by 
their  hasty  pursuit.     The  moment  at  which  he  advanced,  so  critically  &vour- 
able  for  Buonaparte,  was  fatal  to«himself.     He  fell,  shot  through  the  head.* 
But  his  soldiers  continued  to  attack  with  fury,  and  Kellermann,  at  the  same  time 
charging  the  Austrian  column,  penetrated  its  ranks,  and  separated  from  the 
rest  six  battalions,  which,  surprised  and  panic-struck,  threw  down  their  arms ;  ' 
Zach,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Melas,  commanded  in  chief,  being  at  their  head, 
was  taken  with  them.     The  Austrians  were  now  driven  back  in  their  turn. 
Buonaparte  galloped  along  the  French  line,  calling  on  the  soldiers  to  advance. 
^^  You  know,"  he  said,  ^^  it  is  always  my  practice  to  sleep  on  the  field  of 
battle." 

The  Austrians  had  pursued  their  success  with  incautious  hurry,  and  without 
attending  to  the  due  support  which  one  corps  ought,  in  all  circumstances,  to  be 
prepared  to  aflford  to  another.  Their  left  flank  was  also  exposed,  by  their 
hasty  advance,  to  Buonaparte's  right,  which  had  never  lost  order.  They  were, 
therefore,  totally  unprepared  to  resist  this  general,  furious,  and  unexpected 
attack.  They  were  forced  back  at  all  points,  and  pursued  along  the  plain,  suf- 
fering immense  loss ;  nor  were  they  again  able  to  make  a  stand  until  driven 

*  The  Monitenr  put  in  th^  mouth  of  the  dying  general  a  message  to  Buonaparte,  in  wbicJi  he 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  done  y  little  for  historv,  and  in  that  of  the  Chief  Consul  an  aiK 
swer,  kmenting  that  he  had  no  time  to  weep  for  Dessa'ix.  But  Buonaparte  himself  assares  u^ 
that  Dessaix  was  shot  dead  on  the  spot;  nor  is  it  probable  thai  the  tide  of  battle,  then  just  upoa 
the  act  of  turning,  left  the  Consul  lumself  time  for  set  phrases,  or  tentiiaental  eiaculatwaa. 
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back  over  the  Bormida.  Their  fine  cavalry,  instead  of  being  drawn  up  in  squad- 
rons to  cover  their  retreat,  fled  in  disorder,  and  at  full  gallop,  riding  down  all 
that  was  in  their  way.  The  confusion  at  passing  the  river  was  inextricable — 
large  bodies  of  men  were  abandoned  on  the  left  side,  and  surrendered  to  the 
French  in  the  course  of  the  night,  or  next  morning. 

It  is  evident,  in  perusing  the  accounts  of  this  battle,  that  the  victory  was 
wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  after  they  had  become,  by  the  fatigues 
of  the  day,  too  weary  to  hold  it.  Had  they  sustained  their  advance  by  reserves, 
their  disaster  would  not  have  taken  place.  It  seems  also  certain,  that  the  fate 
of  Buonaparte  was  determined  by  the  arrival  of  Dessaix  at  the  moment  he  did, 
and  that  in  spite  of  the  skilful  disposition  by  which  the  Chief  Consul  was  en- 
abled to  support  the  attack  so  long,  he  must  have  been  utterly  defeated  had 
Dessaix  put  less  despatch  in  his  counter-march.  Military  men  have  been  farther 
of  opinion,  that  Melas  was  guilty  of  a  great  error,  in  not  occupying  Castel  Ce- 
riolo  on  the  advance ;  and  that  the  appearances  of  early  victory  led  the  Aus- 
trians to  be  by  far  too  unguarded  in  their  advance  on  Saint  Juhano. 

In  consequence  of  a  loss  which  seemed  in  the  circumstances  altogether  irrep- 
*  arable,  Melas  resolved  to  save  the  remains  of  his  army,  by  entering,  upon  the 
15th  June  1800,  into  a  convention,  or  rather  capitulation,  by  which  he  agreed, 
on  receiving  permission  to  retire  behind  Mantua,  to  yield  up  Genoa,  and  all  the 
fortified  places  which  the  Austrians  possessed  in  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  the 
Legations.  Buonaparte  the  more  readily  granted  these  terms,  that  an  Engiiah 
army  was  in  the  act  of  arriving  on  the  coast.  His  wisdom  taught  him  not  to 
drive  a  powerful  enemy  to  despair,  and  to  be  satisfied  witli  the  gibry  of  having 
regained,  in  the  affairs  of  Montebello  and  of  Marengo,  almost  all  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  French  in  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1799.  Enough  had  been 
done  to  show,  that,  as  the  fortunes  of  France  appeared  to  wane  and  dwindle 
after  Buonaparte's  departure,  so  they  revived  with  even  more  than  their  original 
brilliancy,  as  soon  as  this  Child  of  Destiny  had  returned  to  preside  over  them. 
.  An  armistice  was  also  agreed  upon,  which  it  was  supposed  might  afford  time 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  victorious  peace  with  Austria;  and  Buonaparte  extended 
this  truce  to  the  armies  on  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  those  in  Italy. 

Two  days  having  been  spent  in  the  arrangements  which  the  convention  with 
Melas  rendered  necessary,  Buonaparte,  on  the  17th  June,  retunied  to  Milan, 
where  he  again  renewed  the  republican  constitution,  which  had  been  his  ori- 
ginal gift  to  the  Cbalpine  State.  He  executed  several  other  acts  of  authority. 
Though  displeased  with  Massena  for  the  surrender  of  Genoa,  he  did  not  the 
less  constitute  him  Commander-in-chief  in  Italy;  and  though  doubtful  of  the 
attachment  of  Jourdan,  who,  on  the  18th  Brumaire,  seemed  ready  to  espouse 
the  Republican  interest,  he  did  not  on  that  account  hesitate  to  name  him  Minis- 
ter of  the  French  Republic  in  Piedmont,  which  was  equivalent  to  giving  him 
the  administration  of  that  province.  These  conciliatory  steps  had  the  effect 
of  making  men  of  the  most  opposite  parties  see  their  own  interest  in  supporting 
the  government  of  the  First  Consul. 

The  presence  of  Napoleon  was  now  eagerly  desired  at  Paris.  He  set  out 
from  Milan  oathe  24th  June,  and  in  his  passage  through  Lyons,  paused  to  lay 
the  foundation-stone  for  rebuilding  the  Place  Bellecour ;  a  splendid  square, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  frantic  vengeance  of  the  Jacobins  when  Lyons 
was  retaken  by  them  from  the  insurgent  party  of  Girondins  and  Royalists. 
Finally,  the  Chief  Consul  returned  to  Paris  upon  the  2d  July.  He  had  left  it 
on  the  9th  of  May;  yet  in  the  space  of  not  quite  two  months,  how  many  hopes 
had  he  realized !  All  that  the  mest  sanguine  partizans  had  ventured  to  antiei* 
pate  of  his  success  had  been  exceeded.  It  seemed  that  his  mere  presence  in 
Italy  was  of  itself  sufficient  at  once  to  obliterate  the  misfortunes  of  a  disastrous 
campaign,  and  restore  the  fruits  of  his  own  brilliant  victories,  which  had  been 
lost  during  Us  absencOi     It  appeared  as  if  he  was  the  sun  of  France — when 
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he  was  hid  from  her,  all  was  gloom — when  he  appeared,  light  and  serenity 
restored.  All  the  inhabitants,  leaving  their  occupations,  thronged  to  the  Tail- 
leries  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  wonderful  man,  who  appeared  with  the  laurel 
of  victory  in  the  one  hand,  and  the  olive  of  peace  in  the  other.  Shouts  of  wel- 
come and  congratulation  resounded  from  the  gardens,  the  courts,  and  the  qoara, 
by  which  the  palace  is  surrounded ;  high  and  low  illuminated  their  houses ;  mod 
there  were  few  Frenchmen,  perhaps,  that  were  not  (or  the  moment  partaken 
of  the  general  joy. 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

Napoleon  offers^  and  the  Austrian  Envoy  accepts^  a  new  Treaty — The  Emperor 
refuses  U^  unless  England  is  included. — Negotiations  then  attempted  iritA 
England —  TheyfaU^  and  Austria  is  encouraged  to  a  renewal  rfthe  War. — 
Reasoning  on  the  Policy  of  this  Conclusion. — An  Armistice  cf  forty-ftm 
Days  is  followed  by  the  resumption  of  Hostilities. — Battle  of  HohenHndem 
gained  by  Moreau  on  the  3d  December  1800. — Other  Battles  take  place^  by 
which  the  Austrian  Affairs  are  made  desperate^  and  they  agree  to  a  separate 
Peace. — An  Armistice  takes  ptace^  which  isfoUowed  by  the  Treaty  of  Lane* 
vUle. — Convention  between  France  and  the  United  States. — Explanatory 
Recapitulation. — The  Queen  of  Naples  repairs  to  Petersburgh  to  intercede 
with  the  Emperor  Paul — His  capricious  Character:  originally  a  vialent 
Anti'GaUican^  he  grates  cold  and  hostile  to  the  Auslrians^  and  attached  to 
the  Fame  and  Character  of  the  Chiff  Consul — Receives  the  Qiieea  cf  Naples 
with  cordiality^  and  applies  in  her  behalf  to  Buonaparte — His  £fivoy  reemed 
at  Paris  with  the  utmost  distmction^  and  the  Royal  Fanaly  of  Naples  saved 
for  the  present^  though  on  severe  Conditions. — The  Neapolitan  General  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  the  Roman  Territories. — Rome  restored  to  the  Authority 
of  the  Pope. — Napoleon  demands  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  declare  War 
against  Portugal. — Olivenxa  and  Almeida  taieen.— Buonaparte^ s  conduct 
towards  the  Peninsular  Pouters  overbearing  and  peremptory. — The  Briti^ 
alone  active  in  opposing  the  French. — Mcdta^  after  a  Blockade  of  two  Years^ 
obliged  to  submit  to  tJie  English. 

Nafolson  proceeded  to  manage  with  great  skill  and  policy  the  popularity 
which  his  success  had  gaineil  for  him.  In  war  it  was  always  his  custom,  after 
he  had  struck  some  venturous  and  apparently  decisive  blow,  to  ofier  such  con* 
ditions  as  might  induce  the  enemy  to  submit,  and  separate  his  interest  from  that 
of  his  allies.  Upon  this  system  of  policy  he  offered  the  Count  de  St  Julien, 
an  Austrian  envoy,  the  conditions  of  a  treaty,  having  for  its  basis  that  of  Campo 
Formio,  which,  after  Uie  loss  of  Italy  on  the  fatal  field  of  Marengo,  afforded 
terms  much  more  favourable  than  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  entitled  to  have 
expected  from  the  victors.  The  Austrian  envoy  accordingly  to9k  upon  hha  to 
subscribe  these  preliminaries ;  but  they  did  not  meet  the  approbatioo  of  the 
Emperor,  who  placed  his  honour  on  observing  accurately  the  engagements  which 
be  had  formed  with  England,  and  who  refused  to  accede  to  a  treaty  in  which 
she  was  not  included.  It  was  added,  however,  that  Lord  Minto,  the  British 
ambassador  at  Vienna,  had  intimated  Britain's  wiUingneaa  to  be  included  in  a 
treaty  for  general  pacification. 

Tl)is  proposal  occasioned  a  communication  between  France  and  Britain, 
through  Monsieur  Otto,  commissioner  for  the  care  of  French  prisoners.  The 
French  envoy  intimated,  that  as  a  preliminary  to  Britain^s  entering  on  the  treaty, 
she  must  consent  to  an  armistice  by  sea,  and  suspend  the  advantages  which  ^ 
received  from  her  naval  superiority,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  First  Coaaul  of 
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France  had  cBspemed  with  proflecutiog  his  victories  by  land.    This  demand 
would  have  withdrawn  the  blockade  of  the  British  vessels  from  the  French  sea- 

1>orts,  and  allowed  the  sailing  of  reinforcements  to  Egypt  and  Malta,  which 
ast  important  place  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering  to  the  English.  The 
British  ministers  were  also  sensible  that  there  was,  besides,  a  great  difference 
between  a  truce  betwixt  two  land  armies,  stationed  in  presence  of  each  other, 
and  a  suspension  of  naval  hostilities  over  the  whole  world ;  since  in  the  one 
case,  on  breaking  off  the  treaty,  hostilities  can  be  almost  instantly  resumed ; 
on  the  other,  the  distance  and  uncertainty  of  communication  may  prevent  the 
war  being  recommenced  for  many  months ;  by  which  chance  of  delay,  the 
French,  as  being  inferior  at  sea,  were  sure  to  be  the  gainers.  The  British 
statesmen,  therefore,  proposed  some  modifications,  to  prevent  the  obvious  ine- 
quality of  such  armistice.  But  it  was  reptied  on  the  part  of  France,  that  though 
they  would  accept  of  such  a  modified  armistice,  if  Great  Britain  would  enter 
into  a  separate  treaty,  yet  the  Chief  Consul  would  not  consent  to  it  if  Austria 
was  to  be  participant  of  the  negotiation.* 

Here,  therefore,  the  overtures  of  peace  betwixt  France  and  England  were 
shipwrecked,  and  the  Austrian  Emperor  was  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  re- 
newing the  war,  or  entering  into  a  treaty  without  his  allies.  He  appears  to 
have  deemed  himself  obliged  to  prefer  the  more  dangerous  and  more  honoura- 
ble course. 

This  was  a  generous  resolution  on  the  part  of  Austria ;  but  by  no  means 
politic  at  the  period,  when  their  armies  were  defeated,  their  national  spirit  de- 
pressed, and  when  the  French  armies  had  penetrated  so  far  into  Germany. 
Even  Pitt  himself,  upon  whose  declining  health  the  misfortune  made  a  most 
im&vourable  impression,  had  considered  the  defeat  of  Marengo  as  a  conclusion 
to  the  hopes  of  success  against  France  for  a  considerable  period.  ^^  Fold  up 
the  map,*'  he  said,  pointing  to  that  of  Europe ;  *^  it  need  not  be  again  opened 
lor  these  twenty  years." 

Yet,  unwilling  to  resign  the  contest,  even  while  a  spark  of  hope  remained,  it 
was  resolved  upon  in  the  British  councils  to  encourage  Austria  to  farther  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  Perhaps,  in  recommending  such  a  measure  to  her  ally,  at 
a  period  when  she  had  sustained  such  great  losses,  and  was  in  the  state  of  de- 
jection to  which  they  gave  rise.  Great  Britain  too  much  iresembled  an  eager 
and  over-zealous  second,  who  urges  his  principal  to  continue  a  combat  after  his 
strength  is  exhausted.  Austria,  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  if  left  to  repose^ 
would  have  in  time  recruited  her  strength,  and  constituted  once  again  a  balance 
against  the  power  of  France  on  the  continent ;  but  if  urged  to  farther  exer- 
tions in  the  hour  of  her  extremity,  she  was  likely  to  sustain  such  fartheif  losses, 
as  might  render  her  comparatively  insignificant  for  a  number  of  years.  Such 
at  least  is  the  conclusion  which  we,  who  have  the  advantage  of  considering  the 
measure  with  reference  to  its  consequences,  are  now  enabled  to  form.  At  the 
emergency,  things  were  viewed  in  a  different  light.  The  victories  of  Suwarrow 
and  of  the  Archduke  Charles  were  remembered,  as  well  as  the  recent  defeats 
sustained  by  France  inUhe  year  1799,  which  had  greatly  tarnished  the  fame  of 
her  arms.  The  character  of  Buonaparte  was  not  yet  sufiiciently  estimated. 
His  failure  before  Acre  had  made  an  impression  in  England,  which  was  not 
erased  by  the  victory  of  Marengo ;  the  extreme  prudence  which  usually  tem- 
pered his  most  venturous  undertakings  was  not  yet  generally  known ;  and  the 
belief  and  hope  were  received,  that  one  who  ventured  on  such  new  and  daring 
mantBuvres  as  Napoleon  employed,  was  likely  to  behold  them  miscarry  at  length, 
and  thus  to  fall  as  rapidly  as  he  had  risen. 

Influenced  by  such  motives,  it  was  determined  in  the  British  cabinet  to  en- 
courage the  Emperor,  by  a  loan  of  two  millions,  to  place  himself  and  his  brether, 
the  Archduke  John,  in  command  of  the  principal  army,  raise  the  whole  national 
force  of  his  mighty  empire^  and  at  the  head  of  the  numerous  forces  which  he 
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could  flutmnon  into  the  fields  either  commaiid  a  more  eqdd  peaoe,  or  trf  the 

fortunes  of  the  mo6t  desperate  war. 

The  money  was  paid,  and  the  Emperor  joinef)  the  army;  but  the  negotiatiooi 
for  peace  were  not  broken  off.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  carried  on  mocii 
on  the  terms  which  Saint  Julien  had  subscribed  to,  with  this  additional  and 
discreditable  circumstance,  that  the  First  Consul,  as  a  pledge  oi  the  Austnaa 
sincerity,  required  that  the  three  fortified  towns  of  Ingoldstadt,  Ulm,  and  PfaJfip- 
stadt,  should  be  placed  temporarily  in  the  hands  of  Uie  French;  a  conditioD  to 
which  the  Austrians  were  compelled  to  submit.  But  the  only  advantage  pur- 
chased by  this  surrender,  which  greatly  exposed  the  hereditary  dominiona  of 
Austria,  was  an  armistice  of  forty-five  days,  at  the  end  of  which  hostilities  wen 
again  renewed. 

In  the  action  of  Haag,  the  Archduke  John,  whose  credit  in  the  army  almoal 
rivalled  that  of  his  brother  Charles,  obtained  considerable  advantages;  and, 
encouraged  by  them,  he  ventured  on  the  3d  of  December  1600,  two  days  after- 
wards, a  great  and  decisive  encounter  with  Moreau.  This  was  the  occasioB 
on  which  that  general  gained  over  the  Austrians  the  bloody  and  most  important 
victory  of  Hohenlinden,  an  achievement  which  did  much  to  keep  his  r^mtatkai 
for  imlitary  talents  abreast  with  that  of  the  First  Consul  himself.  MoreaQ 
pursued  his  victory,  and  obtained  possession  of  Salzburg.  At  the  same  time 
Augereau,  at  the  head  of  the  Gallo-Batavian  army,  pressed  forward  into  Bo- 
hemia; and  Macdonald,  passing  fix>m  the  country  of  the  Grisons  into  the  Val- 
teline,  forced  a  division  of  his  army  across  the  Mincio,  and  communicated  with 
Massena  and  the  French  army  in  Italy.  The  Austrian  affairs  seemed  utteriy 
desperate.  The  Archduke  Charles  was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  her  forces, 
but  they  were  so  totally  discouraged,  that  a  retreat  on  all  points  was  the  miif 
measure  which  could  be  executed. 

Another  and  a  final  cessation  of  arms  was  now  the  only  resource  of  the 
Austrians ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  the  Emperor  was  compiled  to  agree  to 
make  a  peace  separate  £rom  his  allies.  Britain,  in  consideraticm  of  &e  ex* 
tremity  to  which  her  ally  was  reduced,  voluntarily  relieved  him  firom  the  engage- 
ment by  which  he  was  restrained  firom  doing  so  without  her«pa|tidipation.  An 
armistice  shortly  afterwards  took  place,  and  the  Austrians  being  now  sufficient^ 
humbled,  it  was  speedily  followed  by  a  peace.  Joseph  Buonaparte,  for  tlrn 
purpose,  met  with  the  Austrian  minister,  Count  Cobentzel,  at  LuneviUe,  where 
the  negotiations  were  carried  on. 

There  were  two  conditions  of  the  treaty,  which  were  peculiarly  galling  to 
the  EpYperor.  Buonaparte  peremptorily  exacted  the  cession  of  Tuscany,  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  brother  of  Francis,  which  were  to  be  given  up  to 
a  prince  of  the  House  of  Parma,  while  the  Archduke  was  to  obtain  an  indem- 
nity in  Germany.  The  French  Consul  demanded,  with  no  less  pertinacity,  that 
Francis  (though  not  empowered  to  do  so  by  the  Germanic  constitution)  should 
confirm  the  peace,  as  well  in  his  capacity  of  Emperor  of  Germany,  as  in  that 
of  sovereign  of  hiis  own  hereditary  dominions.  This  demand,  firom  which  Buo- 
naparte would  on  no  account  depart,  involved  a  point  of  great  difilculty  and 
delicacy.  One  of  the  principal  clauses  of  the  treaty  included  the  cessioD  of 
the  whole  territories  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  the  French  Republic; 
thereby  depriving  not  only  Austria,  but  Prussia,  and  various  other  princes  of 
the  German  empire,  of  their  possessions  in  the  districts,  which  were  now  nude 
over  to  France.  It  was  provided  that  the  Princes  who  should  sufier  such  de- 
privations, were  to  be  remunerated  by  indemnities,  as  they  were  termed,  to  be 
•allotted  to  them  at  the  expense  of  the  Germanic  body  in  general.  Now,  the 
Emperor  had  no  power  to  authorize  the  alienation  of  these  fiefe  of  the  empire, 
without  consent  of  the  Diet,  and  this  was  strongly  urged  by  his  envoy. 

Buonaparte  was,  however,  determined  to  make  peace  on  no  other  terms  thsa 
those  of  the  Emperor's  giving  away  what  was  not  his  to  bestow.    Francis  was 
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eompelled  to  mbmh,  a&d|  as  the  neceasity  of  the  ease  pleaded  its  apology,  the 
act  of  the  Emperor  was  afterwards  ratified  by  the  Dieti  Except  m  these  mor- 
tifying claims,  the  submission  to  which  plainly  intimated  the  want  of  power -to' 
resist  compulsion,  the  treaty  of  LuneviUe  was  not  much  more  advantageous  to 
France  than  that  of  Campo  Formio ;  and  the  moderation  of  the  First  Consul 
indicated  at  once  his  desire  of  peace  upon  the  continent,  and  considerable  re- 
spect for  the  bravery  and  strength  of  Austria,  though  enfeebled  by  such  losses 
as  those  of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden. 

We  have  ah^ady  noticed  the  dbputes  betwixt  France  and  America,,  and  the 
eeandalous  turn  of  the  negotiations,  by  which  the  French  Directory  attempted 
to  bully  or  wheedle  the  United  States  out  of  a  sum  of  money,  which,  in  part  at 
least,  ivas  to  be  dedicated  to  their  own  private  use.  Since  that  time  the  ag- 
gressions*comniitted  by  the  French  on  the  American  navy  had  been  so  numer* 
ous,  that  the  two  republics  seemed  about  to  go  to  war,  aiid  the  United  States 
actually  issued  letters  of  marque  for  making  reprisals  on  the  French.  New 
communications  and  negotiations,  however,  were  opened,  which  Buonaparte 
studied  to  bring  to  maturity.  His  brother  Joseph  acted  as  negotiator,  and  on 
the  30th  of  September  1800,  a  convention  was  entered  into,  to  subsist  for  the 
space  of  eight  years,  agreeing  on  certam  modifications  of  the  right  of  search, 
>  declaring  that  commerce  should  be  free  between  the  countries,  and  that  the 
captures  on  either  side,  excepting  such  as  were  contraband,  and  destined  fo^  an 
enemy's  harbour,  should  be  mutually  restored.  Thus  Buonaparte  restored 
peace  between  France  and  tlie  United  States,  and  prevented  the  latter,  in  all 
probability,  from  throwing  themselves  into  a  closer  union  with  Britain,  to  which 
their  common  descent,  with  the  similarity  of  manners,  language,  and  laws, 
overcoming  the  recollection  of  reoenf  hostilities,  might  have  otherwise  strongly 
inclined  them. 

Sdll  more  important  results  were  derived  by  Napoleon,  from  the  address  and 
political  sagacity,  with  which,  in  accommodating  matters  with  the  court  of 
Naples,  he  contrived  to  form  what  finally  became  a  strong  and  predominating 
interest  in  the  councite,  and  even  the  afifectionsof  a  monarch,  whose  amity  was, 
of  all  others,  the  most  important  to  his  plans.  The  prince  alluded  to  was  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  who  had  been,  during  the  preceding  year,  the  most  for- 
midable and  successful  enemy  encountered  by  France  since  her  revolution.  A 
short  resumption  of  facts  is  necessary,  to  understand  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  negotiation  with  Naples  originated. 

When  Buonaparte  departed  for  Egypt,  all  Italy,  excepting  Tuscany,  and  the 
d<Mninions  assigned  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  French ;  while  Naples  was  governed  by  the  ephemeral  Parthenopean 
Republic,  and  the  city  of  the  Popes  by  that  which  assumed  the  superb  title  of 
Roman.  These  authorities,  however,  were  only  nominal ;  the  Fr^ch  generals 
exercised  the  real  authority  in  both  countries.  Suddenly,  and  as  if  by  magic, 
tlys  whole  state  of  afifairs  was  changed  by  the  military  talents  of  Suwarrow. 
The  Austrians  and  Russians  gained  great  successes  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
General  Macdonald  found  himself  obliged  to  evacuate  Naples,  and  to  concen- 
trate the  principal  resistance  of  the  French  in  Lombardy  and  Piedmont.  Car- 
dinal Rufib,  a  soldier,  churchman,  and  politician,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  body  of  insurgents,  and  commenced  war  against  such  French  troops 
as  had  been  left  in  tlie  south,  and  in  the  middle  of  Italy.  This  movement  was 
actively  supported  by  the  British  fleet.  Lord  Nelson  recovered  Naples ;  Rome 
surrendered  to  Commodore  Trowbridge.  Thus,  tlie  Parthenopean  and  Roman 
republics  were  extinguished  for  ever.  The  royal  family  retumed  to  Naples, 
and  that  fine  city  and  country  were  once  more  a  kingdom.  Rome,  the  capital 
of  the  world,  was  occupied  by  Neapolitan  troops,  generally  supposed  the  most 
indifferent  of  modem  times. 

Replaced  in  his  richest  territories  by  the  allies,  the  King  of  Ni4>]€8  was  houvA 
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by  every  tie  to  asrist  them  in  the  campaign  of  1800.    He  accordingljr  sent  an 
army  into  the  March  t)f  Ancona,  under  the  command  of  Count  Roger  de 
Damas,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  insurrectionary  forces*  among  the  inhabit> 
ants,  and  a  body  of  Austrians,  was  to  clear  Tuscany  of  the  French*     Und^ 
terred  by  the  battle  of  Marengo,  the  Count  de  Damas  marched  agaimt  the 
French  general  'Miollis,  who  commanded  in  Tuscany,  and  sustained  a  defeat  hf 
him  near  Sienna.    Retreat  became  now  necessary,  the  more  especially  as  tbo 
armistice  which  was  entered  into  by  Greneral  Melas  deprived  the  Neapolitaiie 
of  any  assistance  from  the  Austrians,  and  rendered  their  whole  eiqpeditioa 
utterly  hopeless.    They  were  not  even  included  by  name  in  the  armistice,  and 
were  thus  left  exposed  to  the  whole  vengeance  of  the  French.  Damas  retreatad 
into  the  territories  of  the  Church,  whidi  were  still  occupied  by  the  Nei^Kditan 
forces.  The  consequence  of  these  events  was  easily  foreseen.  The  Neapolitan 
troops,  so  soon  as  the  French  could  find  leisure  to  look  towards  them,  miist  be 
either  destroyed  entirely,  or  driven  back  upon  Naples,  and  that  city  must  be 
again  forsaken  by  the  royal  family,  happy  if  they  were  once  more  able  to  make 
their  escape  to  Sicily,  as  on  the  former  occaaon. 

At  this  desperate  crisis,  the  Queen  of  the  two  Sicilies  took  a  resoIutioD  which 
seemed  almost  as  desperate,  and  could  only  have  been  adopted  by  a  woman  of 
a  bold  and  decisive  character.  She  resolved,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
the  season,  to  repair  in  person  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  implore 
his  intercession  with  the  First  Consul,  in  behalf  of  her  husband  and  his  ter- 
ritories. 

We  have  not  hitherto  mentioned,  except  cursorily,  the  powerful  prince  whoae 
mediation  she  implored.  The  son  and  successor  of  the  celebrated  Catherine* 
far  from  possessing  the  prudence  and  poHtieal  sagacity  of  his  mother,  seemed 
rather  to  display  the  heady  passions  and  imperfect  judgment  of  his  unfbitonata 
father.  He  was  capricious  in  the  choice  of  his  objects,  pursuing  for  the  time, 
with  uncommon  and  irregular  zeal  and  pertinacity,  projects  which  he  after- 
wards discarded  and  abandoned,  swelling  trifles  of  dress  or  behaviour  into  mat- 
ters of  importance,  and  neglecting,  on  the  other  hand,  what  was  of  real  conse- 
quence; — governed,  in  short,  rather  by  imagination  than  by  his  reasoning 
qualities,  and  sometimes  affording  room  to  bdieve  that  he  actually  laboured 
under  a  partial  aberration  of  mind.  Such  characters  are  often  to  be  met  with 
in  private  society,  the  restraints  of  which  keep  them  within  such  limits,  that 
they  pass  through  life  without  attracting  much  notice,  unless  when  creating  a 
httle  mirth,  or  giving  rise  to  some  passing  wonder.  But  an  abs<^ute  prince, 
possessed  of  such  a  disposition,  is  like  a  giddy  person  placed  on  the  vei^  of  a 
precipice,  which  would  try  the  soundest  head,  and  must  overpower  a  wenik  one. 

The  Emperor  had  first  distinguished  himself  by  an  energetic  defence  of  the 
rights  of  sovereigns,  and  a  hatred  of  whatever  belonged  to  or  was  connected 
with  the  French  Revolution,  fi'om  a  political  maxim  to  the  shape  of  a  coat  or 
a  hat.  The  brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  inheritor  of  his  rights,  found  a  refiige 
in  the  Russian  dominions ;  and  Paul,  fond,  as  most  princes  are,  of  military 
glory,  promised  himself  that  of  restoring  the  Bourbon  dynasty  by  force  of  anus. 

The  train  Oif  victories  acquired  by  Suwarrow  was  well  calculated  to  foster 
these  original  partialities  of  the  Emperor;  and,  accordingly,  while  success  con- 
tinued to  wait  on  his  banners,  he  loaded  his  general  with  marks  of  his  regard, 
elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  a  prince,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Italisaky, 
or  Italicus. 

The  very  first  and  only  misfortune  which  befell  Suwarrow,  seems  to  bate 
ruined  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  capricious  master.  The  defeat  of  Korsakow 
by  Massena,  near  Zurich,  had  involved  Suwarrow  in  great  momentary  danger, 

*  Tliese  were,  &t  Oii«  period,  eaailv  raised  in  any  part  of  Italy.  The  exactions  of  the  Freaeh 
liad  entirely  alienated  the  affections  of  the  natives,  who  had  long  since  seen  through  their  preteztt 
•f  afior^ng  them  the  benefit  of  a  froe  gOTernment. 
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w  he  advanced  into  Switzeriand,  reckoning  on  the  support  of  that  general, 
whoae  dkniflter  left  his  right  uncovered.  Now,  although  Suwarrow  saved  his 
army  on  this  occasion  by  a  retreat,  which  required  talent  equal  to  that  which 
achieved  his  numerous  victories,  yet  the  bare  &ct  of  his  having  received  a  check, 
was  sufficient  to  ruin  him  with  his  haughty  sovereign.  Paul  was  yet  more 
offended  with  the  conduct  of  the  Austrians.  The  Archduke  Charles  having 
left  Switzerland  to  descend  into  Germany,  had  given  occasion  and  opportimity 
lor  MasBena  to  cross  the  Limmat  and  surprise  Korsakow ;  and  this,  noti|ith- 
9tanding  every  explanation  and  apology,  rankled  in  the  mind  of  the  Czar.  He 
recalled  his  armies  firom  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  and  treated  his  veteran  and 
victorious  general  with  such  marks  of  neglect  and  displeasure,  that  the  oki  man's 
heart  sunk  under  them. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Paul  gathered  up  farther  subjects  of  complaint  against  the 
Austrian  government,  and  complained  *of  their  having  neglected  to  provide  for 
some  Russian  prisonen,  under  a  capitulation  which  they  made  in  behalf  of  their 
own,  at  the  surrender  of  Ancona  to  the  F^rench. 

The  Austrians  could  not  afford  to  lose  so  powerful  and  efficient  an  ally  in  the 
day  of  their  adversity.  They  endeavoured  to  explain,  that  the  movement  of 
the  Archduke  Charles  was  inevitably  necessary,  in  consequence  of  an  invasion 
of  the  Austrian  territory — ^they  laid  the  blame  of  the  omission  of  the  Russians 
in  the  capitulation  upon  the  commandant  Froelich,  and  offered  to  place  him 
under  arrest.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  even  proposed,  in  despite  of  the  nati>- 
ral  pride  which  is  proper  to  his  distinguished  House,  to  place  Suwarrow  at  the 
head  of  the  Austrian  armies, — ^a  proffer  which,  if  it  had  been  accepted,  might 
have  given  rise  to  an  extraordinary  struggle  betwixt  the  experience,  determina- 
tion, and  warlike  skill  of  the  veteran  Scythian,  and  the  formidable  talents  of 
Buonaparte,  and  which  perhaps  offered  the  only  chance  which  Europe  possessed 
at  the  time,  of  opposing  to  the  latter  a  rival  worthy  of  himself;  for  Suwarrow 
had  never  yet  been  conquered,  and  possessed  an  irresistible  influence  over  the 
minds  of  Ins  soldiers.  These  great  generals,  however,  were  not  destined  ever 
to  decide  the  fiite  of  the  world  by  their  meeting. 

Suwarrow,  a  Russian  in  all  his  feelings,  broke  his  heart,  and  died  under  the 
uimerited  displeasure  of  his  Emperor,  whom  he  had  served  with  so  much  fidelity. 
If  the  memory  of  his  unfortunate  sovereign  were  to  be  judged  of  according  to 
ordinary  rules,  his  conduct  towards  his  distinguished  subject  would  have  left  on 
it  an  indehble  stigma*  As  it  is,  the  event  must  pass  as  another  proof,  that  the 
Emperor  Paul  was  not  amenable,  from  the  construction  of  his  understanding 
and  temperament,  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  censure. 

Meanwhile,  the  proposals  of  Austria  were  in  vain.  The  Czar  was  not  to  be 
brought  back  to  his  former  sentiments.  He  was  like  a  spoiled  child,  who,  tired 
of  his  fiivourite  toy,  seems  bent  to  break  asunder  and  destroy  what  was  lately 
the  dearest  object  of  his  affection. 

When  such  a  character  as  Paul  changes  his  opinion  of  his  friends,  he  gene- 
rally runs  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  alters  also  his  thoughts  of  his  enemies. 
Like  his  ftther,  and  others  whose  imagination  is  indifferently  regulated,  the  Czar 
had  need  of  some  one  of  whom  to  nmke  his  idol.  The  extravagant  admiration 
which  the  Emperor  Peter  feh  for  Frederick  of  Prussia,  could  not  weU  be  en- 
tertained for  any  one  now  alive,  unless  it  were  the  First  Consul  of  France; 
and  on  him,  therefore,  Paul  was  now  disposed  to  turn  his  eyes  with  a  mixture 
of  wonder,  and  of  a  wish  to  imitate  what  he  wondered  at  This  extravagance 
-of  admiration  is  a  passion  natural  to  some  minds,  (never  strong  ones,^  and  may 
be  compared  to  that  tendency  whicl^  others  have  to  be  in  love  all  their  lives,  in 
defiance  of  advancing  age  and  other  obstacles. 

When  Paul  was  b^finning  to  entertain  this  humour,  the  arrival  of  the  Queen 
of  Sicily  at  his  court  gave  lum  a  graceful  and  even  dignified  opportunity  to  ap- 
proach towards  a  connexion  with  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  His  pride,  too,  must 
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kam  beeir  gralafied  by  seeing  the  daughta^  of  the  i^eaowiied  Mam 
'tiK  aster  c^the  Emperor  of  Austria,  at  his  court  of  St  Petersborgh,  solicitiii; 
&om  the  Czar  of  Russia  the  protection  which  her  brother  was  totally  uiuLblB 
to  aifibrd  her ;  and  a  successful  interference  in  her  behalf  would  be  a  kind  of 
insult  to  the  misfortunes  of  that  brother,  against  whom,  as  we  have  noticed, 
Paul  nouri^ed  resentful  feelings.  He  therefore  resolved  to  open  a  coiniDiiiB- 
•eadon  with  France,  in  behalf  of  the  royal  ftimily  of  Naples.  Lewinshoff^  Grand 
Huotsaian  of  Russia,  was  despatched  to  make  the  overtures  of  mediation.  He 
was  received  with  the  utmost  distinction  at  Paris,  and  Buonaparte  made  aa 
instant  and  graceful  concession  to  the  request  of  the  Emperor  Paul.  The  First 
Consul  agreed  to  suspend  his  military  operations  against  Naples,  and  to  leave 
the  royal  family  in  possession  of  their  sovereignty ;  reserving  to  himself,  how- 
ever, (he  right  of  dictating  the  terms  under  which  he  was  to  grant  them  such 
an  amnesty. 

It  was  time  that  some  effectual  interposition  should  teke  place  in  defence  of 
the  King  of  Naples,  who,  though  he  had  around  him  a  nation  indiTidoaOy 
brave  and  enthusiastic,  was  so  ill-served,  that  his  regular  army  was  in  the  worst 
and  most  imperfect  state  of  discipline.     Murat,  to  whom  Buonapaite  had  ccnn- 
mitted  the  task  of  executing  his  vengeance  on  Naples,  had  already  crossed  the 
Alps,  trhd  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  ten  thousand  chosen  men; 
a  fbrce  then  judged  sufficient  not  only  to  drive  the  Neapolitan  general  Damas 
out  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  but  to  pursue  him  as  fiir  as  Naples,  and  occupy 
that  beautiful  capital  of  a  prince,  whose  regular  army  consisted  of  more  than 
thirty  thousand  soldiers,  and  whose  irregular  forces  might  have  been  increased 
to  any  number  by  the  mountaineers  of  Calalnna,  who  form  excellent  light 
troops,  and  by  the  numerous  Lazzaroiii  of  Naples,  who  had  displayed  11^ 
valour  against  Cfaampionet,  upon  the  first  invasion  of  the  French.     But  the 
seal  of,  a  nation  avails  little  when  the  spirit  of  the  government  bears  no  prc^ 
portibn  to  it    The  government  of  Naples  dreaded  the  approach  of  Murat  as 
that  of  the  Angel  of  Death ;  and  they  received  the  news  that  LewinsfiofT  had 
joined  the  French  general  at  Florence^  as  a  condemned  criminal  might  have 
heard  the  news  of  a  reprieve.    The  Russian  envey  was  received  with  distin- 
gmshed  honours  at  Florence.    Murat  appeared  at  the  theatre  with  Lewinsboff, 
where  the  Italians,  who  had  so  lately  seen  the  Russian  and  French  banneis 
placed  in  bloody  opposition  to  each  other,  now  beheld  them  formally  united  in 
presence  of  these  dignitaries ;  in  sign,  it  was  said,  that  the  two  nations  were 
combined  for  the  peace  of  the  world  and  general  benefit  of  humanity.     Un- 
timely augury !     How  often  after  that  period  did  these  standards  meet  in  the 
bloodiest  fields  history  ever  recorded ;  and  what  a  long  and  desperate  struggle 
was  yet  in  reserve  ere  the  general  peace  so  boldly  predicted  was  at  len^ 
restored ! 

The  respect  paid  by  the  First  Consul  to  the  wishes  of  Paul,  saved  for  the 
present  the  royal *family  of  Naples;  but  Murat,- nevertheless,  made  them  ex- 
perience a  full  portion  of  the  bitter  cup  which  the  vanquished  are  generally 
doomed  to  swallowi/  General  Damas  was  commanded  in  the  hau^tiest  terna 
to  evacuate  the  Roman  States,  and  not  to  presume  to  claim  any  benefit  fhmi 
the  armistice  which  bad  been  extended  to  the  Austrians.  At  the  same  time, 
while  the  Neapolitanis  were  thus  compelled  hastily  to  evacuate  the  Roman  te^ 
ritories,  general  surprise  was  exhibited,*  when,  instead  of  marching  to  Rome, 
and  re-establishing  tl^  authority  of  the  Roman  Republic,  Murat,  according  to 
the  orders  which  he  nad  received  from  the  First  Consul,  carefblly  respected 
the  territory  of  the  Church,  and  reinstalled  the  officers  df  the  Pope  in  what 
had  been  long  termed  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter^s.  This  unexpected  turn  of 
circumstances  originated  in  high  policy  on  the  part  of  Buonaparte. 

We  certainly  do  Napoleon  no  injustice  in  supposing,  that  personally  lie  bad 
little  or  no  infinontial  sense  of  rehgion.    Soma  obaoure  yet  rooted  doetrines 
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of  btali^Tt  aeeni,  fio  fiur  as  we  can  judge,  to  have  formed  the  extent  of  Ids  neC* 
aphysical  creed.  We  can  scarce  term  him  even  a  deist;  and  he  was  an  abso* 
lute  stranger  to  every  modification  of  Christian  hehef  and  worship.  Bat  he 
saw  and  valued  the  use  of  a  national  religion  as  an  engine  of  state  policy.  In 
Egypt,  he  was  desirous  of  being  thought  an  envoy  of  Heaven ;  and  though 
uncircumcised,  drinking  wine^and  eating  pork,  still  claimed  to  be  accounted  a 
follower  of  the  law  of  the  pirophet.  He  had  pathetically  expostulated  with 
the  Turks  on  their  hostility  towards  him.  The  French,  he  said,  had  ceased  to 
be  followers  of  Jesus ;  and  now  that  they  were  ahnost,  if  not  altogether,  Mo*- 
lemah,  would  the  true  believers  make  war  on  those  who  had  overthrown  the 
cross,  dethroned  the  Pope,  and  extirpated  the  order  of  Malta,  the  sworn  per- 
secutors of  the  Moslem  feith  ?  On  his  return  to  France,  all  this  was  to  be 
forgotten,  or  only  remembered  as  a  trick  played  upon  the  infidels.  He  was, 
as  we  have  said,  aware  of  the  necessity  of  a  national  £iith  to  support  the  civil 
government ;  and  as,  while  in  Egypt,  he  affected  to  have  destroyed  the  Catholic 
religion  in  honour  of  that  of  Mahommed,  so,  returned  to  Europe,  he  was  now 
desirous  to  become  the  restorer  of  the  temporal  territories  of  the  Pope,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  such  a  settlement  of  church  affairs  in  France,  as  might  procure 
for  his  own  government  the  countenance  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff*,  and  for  him- 
self an  admission  into  the  pale  of  Christian  princes.  This  restitution  was  in 
some  measure  consistent  with  his  policy  in  1798,  when  he  had  spared  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  Holy  See.  Totally  indifferent  as  Napoleon  was  to  religion  in 
his  personal  capacity,  his  whole  conduct  shows  bis  sense  of  its  importance  to 
the  existence  of  a  settled  and  peaceful  state  of  society. 

Besides  evacuating  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  tl^e  Neapolitans  were  compeDed 
by  Murat  to  restore  various  paintings,  statues,  and  other  objects  of  artf  which 
they  had,  in  imitation  of  Buonaparte,  taken  forcibly  from  the  Romans,-— so  cap- 
tivating is  the  influence. of  bad  example.  A  French  army  of  about  eighteen 
thousand  men  was  to  be  quartered  in  Calabria,  less  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  ^conditions  of  peace,  than  to  save  France  the  expense  of  supporting  the 
troops,  and  to  have  them  stationed  where  they  might  be  embarked  for  Egypt 
at  the  shortest  notice.  The  harbours  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions  were  of 
course  to  be  closed  against  the  English.  A  cession  of  part  of  the  isle  of  Elba^ 
and  the  relinquidmient  of  all  pretensions  upon  Tuscany,  summed  up  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  King  of  Naples,  who,  considering  how  often  he  had  braved  Napo, 
leon,  had  great  reason  to  thimk  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  his  effectual  media- 
tion in  his  favour. 

These  various  measures  respecting  foreign  rdations,  the  treaty  of  Lune- 
viUe,  the  acquisition  of  the  good-will  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  the  restoration  of 
Rome  to  the  Pope's  authority,  and  the  mildness  of  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the 
King  of  Naples,  seemed  all  to  spring  firom  a  sound  and  moderate  system,  the 
object  of  which  was  rather  the  consolidation  of  Napoleon's  government,  than 
«ny  wish  to  extend  its  influence  or  its  conquests.  His  plans,  in  after  times, 
often  exhibited  a  mixture  of  the  greatest  good  sense  and  prudence,  with  rash 
and  splenetic  explosions  of  an  over-eager  ambition,  or  a  temper  irritated  by 
opposition ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Buonaparte  was  not  yet  so  firm  in 
the  authority  which  he  had  but  just  acquired,  as  to  encourage  any  display  of 
the  infirmities  of  his  mind  and  temper. 

His  behaviour  towards  Portugal  was,  however,  of  a  character  deviating  fhnn 
the  moderation  he  had  in  general  displayed.  Portugal,  the  ancient  and  faithful 
ally  of  England,  was  on  that  account  the  especial  object  of  the  First  Consul's 
displeasure.  He,  therefore,  demanded  of  the  King  of  Spain,  who,  since  the 
peace  between  the  countries,  had  been  the  submissive  vassal  of  France,  to  de- 
clare war  on  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  although  the  husband  of  his 
daughter*  War  accordingly  was  declared,  in  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  the 
First  Consul,  and  the  Spanish  armies,  together  with  an  auxiliary  army  of  French 
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under  Leclerc,  entered  Portugal,  took  Olivenza  and  Almdda,  and  compelleii 
the  Prince  Regent,  6th  of  June,  1801,  to  sign  a  treaty,  engaging  to  shat  hm 
ports  against  the  English,  and  surrendering  to  Spain,  Olivenza,  and  other  plaoea 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Guadiana.  Buonaparte  was  highly  discontented  witb  tins 
treaty,  to  which  he  would  not  accede ;  and  he  refused,  at  the  same  time,  to  iritb- 
draw  from  Spain  the  army  of  Leclerc.  On  the  29th  September,  he 
scended  to  grant  Portugal  peace  under  some  additional  terms,  which 
not  in  themselves  of  much  consequence,  although  the  overbearing  and 
remptory  conduct  which  he  exhibited  towards  the  peninsular  powers, 
sign  of  the  dictatorial  spirit  which  he  was  prepared  to  assume  in  the  afl^iiB  of 
Europe. 

The  same  disposition  was  manifested  in  the  mode  by  which  Buonaparte  wis 
pleased  to  show  his  sense  of  the  King  of  Spain's  complaisance.    He  chose  Ibr 
that  purpose  to  create  a  kingdom  and  a  king — a  king,  too,  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  An  Infant  of  Spain  obtained  the  throne  of  Tuscany,  under  the  name 
of  Etruria,  rent  from  the  house  of  Austria.    Madame  de  Stael  terms  this  the 
conunencement  of  the  great  masquerade  of  Europe ;  but  it  was  more  properly 
the  second  act.     The  stage,  during  the  first,  was  occupied  by  a  quadiille  of 
repubhcs  who  were  now  to  be  replaced  by  an  lanti-ma^  of  kings.  >  This  dis- 
play of  power  pleased  the  national  vanity,  and  an  uproar  of  applause  eosued, 
while  the  audience  at  the  theatre  applied  to  Buonaparte  the  we]l>kDOvo 
lino— 

*«  J'ai  fait  dei  roit,  madame,  6t  n*ai  pat  TOoln  Pltie.** 

While  all  the  continent  appeared  thus  willing  to  submit  to  one  so  ready  to 
avail  himself  of  their  subjection,  Britain  alone  remained  at  war;  without  alUes, 
without,  it  might  seem,  a  direct  object ;  yet  on  the  grand  and  unalterable  prin- 
ciple, that  no  partial  distress  should  induce  her  to  submit  to  the  system  of  degra- 
dation, which  seemed  preparing  for  all  nations  under  the  yoke  of  France,  and 
which  had  placed  France  herself,  with  all  her  affected  zeal  for  liberty,  uoder 
the  government  of  an  arbitrary  ruler.  On  every  point  the  English  squadrons 
annMated  the  commerce  of  France,  crippled  her  revenues,  blockaded  her 
ports,  and  prevented  those  combinations  which  would  have  crowned  the  total 
conquest  of  Europe,  could  the  Master,  as  he  might  now  be  called,  of  the  Land, 
have  enjoyed,  at  the  same  time,  the  fiicilities  which  can  only  be  affi>rded  by  com- 
munication by  sea. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Buonaparte,  who,  besides  his  natural  hardiness  of  perro- 
verance,  connected  a  part  of  his  own  glory  with  the  preservation  of  Egypt, 
endeavoured  by  various  means  to  send  supplies  to  that  distant  province.  His 
convoys  were  driven  back  into  harbour  by  the  English  fleets ;  and  he  directed 
against  his  admirals,  who  could  not  achieve  impossibilities,  the  unavailing  re- 
sentment natural  to  one  who  was  so  little  accustomed  to  disapp<Hntment 

The  chance  of  relieving  Egypt  was  rendered  yet  more  precarious  by  the 
loss  of  Malta,  which,  after  a  distressing  blockade  of  two  years,  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  English  arms  on  the  15th  of  September  1800.  The  English  were 
thus  in  possession  of  a  strong,  and  almost  impregnable  citadel,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Mediterranean,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  and  everything  required  for  a 
naval  station  of  the  first  importance ;  above  all,  they  had  obtained  the  very  spot 
which  Buonaparte  had  fixed  upon  for  maintaining  the  communicaticm  with 
Egypt,  which  was  now  in  greater  danger  than  ever. 

The  capture  of  Malta  was,  however,  by  its  consequences,  fkvourable  to 
Napoleon's  views  in  one  important  respect.  The  Emperor  Paul  imagined  he 
had  rights  upon  that  island,  in  consequence  of  his  having  declared  himself 
Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John ;  and  although,  by  his  deserting  the 
coalition,  and  abandoning  the  common  cause,  he  had  lost  all  right  to  expect 
that  Great  Britain  should  surrender  to  him  an  important  acqnisitioD  made  bjr 
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her  own  arms,  yet,  with  his  usual  intemperate  indulgence  of  passion,  he  con- 
ceived himself  deeply  injured  by  its  being  withheld,  and  nourished  from  that  time 
an  implacable  resentment  against  England  and  her  goyemment,  the  effect^  of 
which  are  afterwards  to  be  traced. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Iniernal  GinemmerU  ^  France. — General  attaekment  to  the  Chief  Conwi^ 
though  the  two  Factions  qfJtepMicana  and  Royalieta  are  hoMe  to  km* — 
Plot  of  the  former  to  remove  km  by  AsBOsaination — Defeated, — Fotn  hopee 
cf  the  RoyaUete^  that  Napoleon  would'  be  the  instrument  of  restoring  the 
Bourbons — AppUcaiions  to  him  for  that  effect  disappouUed — Royalists 
methodize  the  Plot  of  the  Infernal  Machine — Description  of  it — It  fails, — 
Suspicion  first  fdUs  on  the  Republicans^  and  a  decree  of  transportation  is 
passed  against  a  great  number  of  their  Chiefs — but  is  not  carried  into  exe- 
cution.— The  actual  Conspirators  tried  and  executed, — Use  made  by  Buona- 
parte €f  the  Conspiracy  to  consolidate  Despotism, —  Various  Measures  de- 
vised for  that  purpose. — System  of  the  Police, — Fouchi — His  Skilly  If^- 
ence^  and  Power, — Napoleon  becomes  jealous  of  him^  and  organizes  measures 
of  precaution  against  Mm, — Aj^ehension  entertained  by  the  Chuf  Consul 
cf  the  effects  rf  Literature^  and  his  efforts  against  it, — Persecution  of 
Madame  de  Stael, — The  Concordat — Various  Views  taken  of  that  Measure* 
— Plan  for  a  general  System  of  Jurisprudence, — Amnesty  granted  to  the 
Emigrants. — Plans  of  PuiUc  JEducaJtion, — Other  Plans  of  Improisement. — 
Hopes  of  a  General  Peace, 

Wk  relom  to  the  internal  government  of  France  under  the  Chief  Consul. 

The  events  subsequent  to  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  seemed  to 
work  a  miraculous  change  on  the  French  nation.  The  superior  talents  of 
Napoleon^  with  the  policy  exercised  by  Talleyrand  and  FoncW,  and  the  other 
statesmen  of  ability  whom  he  had  called  into  administration,  and  who  desired  at 
all  events  to  put  an  end  to  fiu^er  revolutionary  movements — ^but,  above  all,  the 
victory  of  Marengo,  had  at  once  created  and  attached  to  the  person  of  the 
Chief  Consul  an  immense  paity,  which  might  be  said  to  comprdiend  all  those, 
who,  being  neither,  decided  Royalists  nor  determined  RepuUicans,  were  indif- 
ferent about  the  form  of  the  government,  sp  they  found  ease  and  protection 
while  living  under  it. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heads  of  the  two  factions  continued  to  exist ; 
and,  as  the  power  of  the  First  Consul  became  at  once  more  absolute  and  more 
consolidated,  it  grew  doubly  hateful  and  formidable  to  them.  His  political 
existence  was  a  total  obstruction  to  the  systems  of  both  parties,  and  yet  one 
which  it  was  impossible  to  remove.  There  was  no  national  council  left,  in 
which  the  authority  of  the  First  Consul  could  be  dbputed,  or  his  measures 
impeached.  The  strength  of  his  military  power  bid  defiance  alike  to  popular 
commotions,  if  the  Democrats  bad  yet  possessed  the  moans  of  exerting  thom, 
and  to  the  scattered  bands  of  the  Royalist  insurgents.  What  chance  remained 
for  ridding  tliemselves  of  the  autocrat,  in  whom  the  Republicans  saw  a  dicta- 
tor, the  Royalists  an  usurper  ?  None,  ^avo  that,  beinj^r  mortal,  Napoleon  was 
subject  to  be  taken  off  by  assassination. 

The  Democrats  were  naturally  tJic  first  to  meditate  an  enterprise  of  this 
nature.  The  right  of  taking  off  a  tyrant  was,  according  to  their  creed,  as 
proper  lO  any  private  citizen  as  to  those  who  opposed  hhn  armed  in  the  field. 
The  act  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton — the  noble  deed  of  Brutus  and  his 
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ciatM — were  eonieerated  in  history,  and  esteemed  lo  congenial  to  the  imbafe 
of  a  free  constitution,  that  the  Convention,  on  the  motion  of  Jean  de  Brie,  had 
at  one  time  determined  to  raise  a  legion  of  assassins,  armed  with  poniardB,  whfr 
should  devote  themselves  to  the  pious  task  of  exterminating  all  foreign  princei, 
statesmen,  and  ministers — in  short,  all  who  were  accounted  the  foes  oif  freedom, 
without  pity  or  distinction.  In  a  party  entertaining  such  principles,  there  conU 
bo  no  scruple  on  the  score  of  morality;  and  where  they  had  been  so  latdy  pro> 
fessed  by  thousands,  it  seemed  natural  that,  amid  the  multitude,  they  must  faav» 
made  a  deep  impression  on  some  enthusiastic  and  gloomy  dispositioii,  which 
might  be  easily  provoked  to  act  upon  fhem. 

It  b  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  some  obscure  Jacobins  should  have  early 
nourished  the  purpose  of  assassinating  Napoleon,  as  the  enemy  of  his  countiy's 
freedom,  and  the  destroyer  of  her  liberties ;  but  it  is  singular,  that  most  of  the 
conspirators  against  his  person  were  Italians.  Arena,  brother  of  the  d^yofy 
who  was  said  to  have  aimed  a  dagger  at  Buonaparte  in  the  Couacil  of  Tim 
Hundred,  was  at  the  head  of-  the  conspiracy.  He  was  a  Corsican.  With  has, 
Ceraschi  and  Diana,  two  Italian  refugees;  a. painter,  called  Topino  L^Mnui; 
abd  two  or  three  enthusiasts  of  low  condition,  formed  a  plot  for  the  purpose  of 
assassinating  the  Chief  Consul  at  the  Opera-house.  Their  intention  was  de- 
tected by  the  police ;  Ceraschi  and  Diana  were  arrested  behind  the  aoenes, 
armed,  it  was  said,  and  prepared  for  the  attempt,  and  Napoleon  was  congratu- 
lated by  most  of  the  constituted  authorities  upon  having  escaped  a  great  danger. 

Cyanous,  President  of  the  Tribunate,  made  a  singular  speech  on  the  occa- 
sion, which  would  almost  bear  a  double  interpretation.  "  There  had  been  so 
many  conspiracies,*'  he  said,  ^^  at  so  many  difierent  periods,  and  under  so  many 
different  pretexts,  which  had  never  been  followed  up  either  by  inquiiy  or  pun- 
ishment, that  a  great  number  of  good  citizens  had  become  sceptical  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  existence.  This  incredulity  was  dangerous,"  he  argued ;  **  k 
was  time  it  should  be  ended."  With  this  view.  Monsieur  Crassous  recom- 
mended, that  the  persons  guilty  on  the  present  occasion  should  be  prosecsled 
and  punished  with  all  the  solemnity  and  rigour  of  the  laws. 

Buonaparte  replied,  with  military  indifference,  that  he  had  been  in  no  real 
danger.  ^^  The  contemptible  wretches,"  he  said,  in  something  like  a  reoewal 
of  his  Egyptian  vein,  ^^  had  no  power  to  commit  4he  crime  they  meditated; 
Besides  the  assistance  of  the  whole  audimce,  I  had  with  me  a  piquet  of  my 
brave  guard,  from  whom  the  wretches  could  not  have  borne  a  look."  So 
ended  this  singular  discoune ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  neither  were  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  plot  made  public,  nor  the  conspirators  punished,  titt  the 
more  memorable  attempt  on  Napoleon's  life  by  the  Royalists. 

The  Royalists,  as  a  party,  bad  hr  more  interest  with  Buonaparte  than  the 
Democrats.  The  former  approved  of  the  principles  and  f  jrm  of  his  govern- 
ment,— it  was  only  necessary  for  their  conversion,  that  they  should  lean  to 
endure  his  person ;  whereas  the  Jacobins  being  equally  averse  to  the  dfice  to 
which  he  aspired,  to  his  power,  and  to  himself,  there  were  no  hopes  of  their 
being  brought  to  tolerate  either  the  mouarch  or  the  man.  Of  the  latter,  there- 
fore, Napoleon  entertained  cquel  dislike  and  distrust;  while,  from  obTious 
causes,  his  feelings  towards  the  former  were  in  some  measure  friendly. 

The  Royalists,  too,  for  some  time  entertained  a  good  opinion  of  Buonaparte, 
and  conceived  that  he  intended,  in  his  own  time  and  his  own  way,  to  act  in  be- 
half of  the  exiled  royal  family.  The  enthusiastic  of  the  party  were  at  a  bss  to 
conceive  that  the  throne  of  France  should  be  again  erectud,  and  that  any  onebul 
a  Bourbon  should  dare  to  ascend  it.  It  seemed  to  them  impossible  that  the  mon- 
srchy  should  revive  without  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  monarch,  and  they 
eould  not  believe  that  a  Corsican  soldier  of  fortune  would  meditate  an  usurpa- 
tion, or  that  France  would  be  for  a  moment  tolerant  of  his  pretensions.     Ths 
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word  tiberty  had^  indeed,  mialed  the  people  of  France  for  a  time,  txtit,  that  illoaion 
hwng  difBipated,  their  natural  love  to  the  royal  race  would  return  like  a  reviving 
spring,  and  again  run  in  its  ok)  channel. 

So  general  was  the  belief  among  this  class,  that  Buonaparte  meditated  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  that  sev^al  agents  of  the  family  made  their  way 
so  fiur  as  to  sound  his  own  mind  upon  the  subject  Louis  himself,  ailerwards 
XVIII.,  addressed  to  the  First  Consul  a  leUer  of  the  following  tenor : — ^^  You 
cannot  achieve  the  happiness  of  France  without  my  restoration,  any  more  than 
I  can  ascend  the  throne  which  is  my  right,  without  your  co-operation.  Haater 
then  to  complete  the  good  work,  which  none  but  you  can  accomplish,  and 
name  the  rewards  which  you  claim  for  your  friends." 

Buonaparte  answered  the  letter  with  cold  civility.  He  esteemed  the  per- 
son, he  said,  and  pitied  the  misfortunes,  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Compte  de 
Provence,  and  should  be  glad  to  assist  him,  did  an  opportunity  permit.  But  as 
iiis  Royi^  Highness  could  not  be  restor^  to  France,  save  at  the  expense  of  an 
hundred  thousand  lives,  it  was  an  enterprise  in  which  he,  Buonaparte,  must  de- 
'dine  to  aid  him. 

A  less  direct,  and  more  artful  cour^,  is  said  to  have  been  attempted,  by  the 
mission  of  the  Duchesse  de  Guiche,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pleasing 
women  of  the  time,  who,  obtaining  permission  to  come  to  Paris  under  pretext 
of  her  private  affairs,  was  introduced  at  the  Tuilleries,  and  dehghted  Josephine 
with  the  el^fance  of  her  manners.  Napoleon  did  not  escape  the  fascination, 
init  the  instant  she  touched  on  the  subject  of  politics,  the  interesting  Duchesse 
received  an  order  to  quit  Paris. 

As  soon  as  the  Royalists  discovered,  by  the  failure  of  these  and  similar  appli- 
cations, as  well  as  by  the  gradual  tendency  of  Buonaparte^s  measures,  tliat  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  was  the  thing  farthest  from  his  purpose,  their  dis- 
appointment exasperated  them  against  the  audacious  individual,  whose  single 
person  seemed  now  the  only  obstacle  to  that  event.  Monarchical  power  was 
restored,  in  spirit  at  least,  if  not  in  form ;  was  it  to  be  endured,  the  more  zeal- 
ous followers  of  the  Bourbons  demanded  of  each  other,  that  it  should  become 
the  prize  of  a  military  usurper  ?  This  party,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Jacobins, 
contained  doubtless  many  adljerents,  whcmi  the  enthusiasm  of  their  political 
principles  disposed  to  sewe  their  cause,  even  at  the  expense  of  great  crimes. 
The  sentiments  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  family  upon  such  a  subject,  were 
becoming  their  high  rank.*  They  were  resolved  to  combat  Buonaparte's  pre- 
tensions with  open  force,  such  as  befitted  their  pretensions  as  head  of  the  chiv- 
alry of  France,  but  to  leave  to  Jacobins  the  schemes  of  private  assassination. 
Still  there  must  have  been  many,  among  those  characters  which  are  found  during 
the  miseries  and  crimes  of  civil  war,  who  conceived  that  the  assassination  of 
the  Chief  Consul  would  be  received  as  good  service  when  accomplished, 
although  it  might  not  be  authorized  beforehand.  Nay,  there  may  have  been 
partizans  zealous  enough  to  take  the  crime  and  punishment  on  themselves, 
«  without  footing  farther  than  the  advantage  which  their  party  would  receive  by 
the  action. 

A  horrible  invention,  first  hatched,  it  is  said,  by  the  Jacobins,!  was  adopted 

»  The  opinioBt  of  the  royal  fkmily  were  noblv  expressed,  in  e  letter  written  by  the  Prince  of 
Cond^  to  the  Compte  d*Artoia,  at  a  later  period,  ilth  January  1802,  which  will  be  hereaAer  quoted 
at  length. 

t  It  if  laid,  la  the  Memoirs  of  Fonch^,  that  the  infernal  machine  was  the  mvenUon  oris:inaUy 
of  a  Jacobin  named  Chevalier,  assisted  by  Veyccr,  one  of  the  same  party ;  that  they  even  made  an 
experiment  of  its  power,  by  exploding  an  engine  of  the  kind  behind  the  ConTent  de  la  Salpetriere ; 
that  this  circnmstance  drew  on  them  the  attertion  of  the  police,  and  that  they  were  arrested.  It 
does  not  appear  by  what  means  the  Royitlisis  became  priry  to  the  Jacobin  plot,  nor  is  the  story  in 
alliu  parts  Tery  probable;  yet  it  wonld  seem  it  must  be  partly  true,  since  the  attempt  by  means 
of  the  Infernal  machine  was  at  first  charged  upon  the  Jacobins,  in  consequence  orCheralier^a 
being  known  to  have  had  some  scheme  in  sgitation,  to  be  executed  by  similar  means,  in  the  course 
of  the  previoua  year. 
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by  certain  RoyalJBto  of  &  low  description,  remarkable  as  actors  in  the  wan  td 
the  Chouana,  of  whom  the  leaders  were  named  Carbon  and  St  B^ent.  It  wai 
a  machine  consisting  of  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  placed  on  a  cart  to  wfaksii  k 
was  strongly  secured,  and  charged  with  grape-shot  so  disposed  asouod  tto 
barrel,  as  to  be  dispersed  in  every  direction  by  the  explosion.  The  %n  wm 
to  be  communicated  by  a  slow  match.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  coo^iraton, 
undeterred  by  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  which  such  a  discharge  must  occa 
sion,  to  place  the  machine  in  the  street  through  which  the  First  CkMisul 
was  to  go  to  the  Opera,  having  contrived  that  it  should  explode,  exactly 
as  his  carriage  should  pass  the  spot;  and,  strange  to  say,  this  stratafpen, 
which  seemed  as  uncertain  as  it  was  atrocious,  was  within  an  hair's-bieadtk 

of  success. 

On  the  evening  of  the  10th  October  1800,  Buonaparte  has  infimned  us, 
that  though  he  himself  felt  a  strong  desire  to  remain  at  home,  his  wife  and  one 
or  two  intimate  friends  insisted  that  he  should  go  to  the  Opera.  He  was  al^ 
bering  under  a  canopy  when  the^  awaked  him.  One  brought  his  hat,  a 
his  sword.  He  was  in  a  manner  forced  into  his  carriage,  where  he 
slumbered,  and  was  dreaming  of  the  danger  which  he  had  escaped  in  an  a^ 
tempt  to  pass  the  river  Tagliamento  some  years  before.  On  a  sadden  he 
awaked  amidst  thunder  and  flame. 

The  cart  bearing  the  engine,  which  was  placed  in  the  street  St  Nieaiae,  in- 
tercepted the  progress  of  the  Chief  Ck)nsurs  coach,  which  passed  it  with  smne 
difficulty.  St  Regent  had  fired  the  match  at  the  appointed  instant ;  but  the 
coachman,  who  chanced  to  be  somewhat  intoxicated,  driving  unusually  fest, 
the  carriage  had  passed  the  machine  two  seconds  before  the  exploeioD  took 
places  and  that  almost  imperceptible  fraction  of  time  was  enough  to  save  the 
life  which  was  aimed  at.  The  expk>sion  was  terrible.  Two  or  three  houses 
were  greatly. damaged — ^twenty  persons  killed,  and  about  fifty-three  wounded; 
among  the  latter  was  the  incendiary  St  Regent.  The  report  was  heard  seve- 
ral leagues  fifom  Paris.  Buonaparte  instantly  exclaimed  to  Lannes  and  Bes- 
sieres,  who  were  in  the  carriage,  "  We  are  blown  up !''  The  attendants 
would  have  stopped  the  coach,  but  with  more  presence  of  mind  he  commanded 
them  to  drive  on,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  the  Opera;  his  coachman  during 
the  whole  time  never  discovering  what  had  happened,  but  conceiving  the  Coo- 
sul  had  only  received  a  salute  of  artillery.  « 

A  public  officer,  escaped  from  such  a  peril,  became  an  objectof  yet  deeper 
interest  than  formeriy  to  the  citizens  in  general ;  and  the  reception  of  the 
Consul  at  the  Opera,  and  elsewhere,  was  more  enthusiastic  than  ever.  Relief 
was  ostentatiously  <hstributed  amongst  tlie  wounded,  and  the  relatives  of  the 
slain ;  and  every  one,  shocked  with  the  wild  atrocity  of  such  a  reckless  plot, 
became,  while  they  execrated  the  perpetrators,  attached  in  proportion  to  the 
object  of  their  cruelty.  A  disappointed  conspiracy  always  adds  strength  to 
the  government  against  which  it  is  directed ;  and  Buonaparte  did  not  fitil  to  ^ 
push  Ais  advantage  to  the  uttermost. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  infernal  machine  (for  so  it  was  not  unapproppateiy 
termed)  had  in  fact  been  managed  by  the  hands  of  Royalists,  the  first  suspicion 
fell  on  the  Republicans ;  and  Buonaparte  took  the  opportunity,  before  the  public 
were  undeceived  on  the  subject,  of  dealing  that  party  a  blow,  from  the  eflfects  of 
which  they  did  not  recover  during  his  reign.  An  arbitrary  decree  of  the  Senate 
was'  asked  and  readily  obtained,  for  the  transportation  beyond  seas  of  nsariy 
one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  chiefe  of  the  broken  faction  of  tlie  Jacohios, 
among  whom  were  several  names  which  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Reign  of 
Terror,  and  had  figured  in  the  rolls  of  the  National  Convention.  These  men 
w«re  so  generslly  hated,  as  connected  with  the  atrocious  scenes  during  the  reiga 
of  Robeqnerre,  that  the  unpopularity  of  their  characters  excused  the  irregultrity 
of  the  proceedii^  against  them,  and  th«r  fate  was  viewed  with  complacency  by 
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many,  and  with  indifierenoe  by  all.  la  die  end>  tlie  First  Consul  became  so 
persuaded  of  the  politieal  insignificance  of  these  relics  of  Jacobinism,  (who,  in 
fibct,  were  aehannlesB  as  the  ftagmeots  of  a  bomb-shell  alter  its  explosioot)  that 
the  decree  of  deportation  was  never  enlbroed  against  them ;  and  Felix  Lepel- 
Jelier,  Ghaudien,  Talot,  and  their  companions,  were  allowed  to  live  obscurely  in 
Fhmce,  watched  closely  by  the  police,  and  uwler  the  condition  that  they  should 
oot  venture  to  approach  Paris. 

The  actual  censpintors  were  proceeded  against  with  severity.  Chevalier 
and  Veycer,  Jacobins,  said  to  have  constructed  the  original  model  of  the  infer- 
nal madiine,  were  tried  before  a  military  eommisnon,  condemned  to  be  shot, 
and  stt&red  deadi  accoidingly. 

Arena,  Ceraschi,  Le  Brun,  and  Demerville,  were  tried  before  the  ordinary 
court  of  criminal  judicature,  and  condemned  by  the  voice  of  a  jury ;  although 
there  was  Uttle  evidence  against  them,  save  that  of  their  accomplice  Harel,  by 
whom  they  had  been  betrayed.    They  also  were  executed. 

At  a  later  period,  Carbon  and  St  Regent,  Royalists,  ihe  agents  in  the 
actual  attempt  of  10th  October,  were  also  tried,  condemned,  and  put  to  death. 
Some  persons  tried  for  the  same  offence  were  acquitted ;  and  justice  seems 
to  have  been  distributed  with  an  impartiality  unusual  in  France  since  the 
Revolution. 

But  Bmmaparte  did  not  design  that  the  consequeocee  of  these  plots  sliould 
end  with  the  deaths  of  the  wretches  engaged  in  them.  It  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity not  to  be  neglected  to  advance  his  principal  object,  which  was  the  erec- 
tion of  France  into  a  despotic  kingdom,  and  the  possessing  himself  of  uncon- 
trolled power  over  the  hves,  properties,  thoughts,  and  opinions,  of  those  who 
were  bom  his  fellow-subjects,  and  of  whom  the  very  meanest  but  lately  boasted 
himself  his  equal.  He  has  himself  expressed  his  purpose  respecting  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  year  Eight,  or  Consular  Government,  in  words  dictated  to 
General  Gourgaud. 

*^  The  ideas  of  Napoleon  were  fixed ;  but  the  aid  of  time  and  events  were  ne- 
cessary for  their  realization.  The  organization  of  the  Consulate  had  presented 
nothing  in  contradiction  to  them ;  it  taught  unanimity,  and  that  was  the  first 
step.  This  point  gained,  Napoleon  was  quite  indiflerent  as  to  the  form  and 
denominations  of  the  several  constituted  bodies.  lie  was  a  stranger  to  the 
Revolution.  It  was  natural  that  the  will  of  these  men,  who  had  followed  it 
through  all  its  phases,  should  prevail  in  questions  as  diflicult  as  they  were  ab< 
stract.  The  wisest  plan  was  tb  go  on  finom  day  to  day — by  the  polar  star  by 
which  Napoleon  meant  to  guide  &e  Revolution  to  the  haven  he  desired.*' 

If  there  is  any  thing  objure  in  this  passage,  it  received  but  too  luminous  a 
commentary  from  the  course  of  Buonaparte*s  actions ;  all  of  which  tend  to 
show  that  he  embraced  the  Consular  government  as  a  mere  tempoi-ary  ar- 
rangement, calculated  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  French  nation  for  bis  ulte- 
rior views  of  ambition,  as  young  colts  are  ridden  with  a  light  bridle  until  they 
are  taught  by  degrees  to  endure  the  curb  and  bit,  or  as  water-fowl  taken  in  a 
decoy  are  first  introduced  within  a  wider  circuit  of  nets,  in  order  to  their  being 
gradually  brought  within  that  strict  enclosure  where  they  are  made  absolute 
prisonera.  He  tells  us  in  plain  terms,  he  let  the  revolutionary  sages  take  their 
own  way  in  arranging  the  constitution ;  determined,  without  regarding  the  rules 
they  laid  down  on  &e  chart,  to  steer  his  couA-se  by  one  fixed  ix>ink.  to  one  de- 
sired haven.  That  polar  star  was  his  own  selfish  interest — that  haven  was 
despotic  power.  What  he  considered  as  most  for  his  own  interest,  he  was  de- 
termined to  consider  as  the  government  most  suited  for  France  also.  Perhaps 
he  may  have  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  actually  serving  his  country  as  well 
as  himself;  and,  indeed,  justly  considered,  he  was  in  both  instances  equally 
grievously  mistaken. 
With  the  views  which  he  entertained,  the  Chief  Consul  regarded  the  con- 
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•pinMuet  against  his  life  as  affordiiig  a  pretext  for  extending  ius  power  too  &- 
v»urable  to  be  neglected.  These  repeated  attacks  on  the  Head  of  the  atale 
made  it  desirable  that  some  mode  should  be  introduced  of  trying  such  ofienoesi 
briefer  and  mord  arbitrary  than  the  slow  forms  required  by  ordinary  juri^mh 
dence.  The  prompt  and  speedy  justice  to  be  expected  fitxm  a  tribunal  freed 
from  the  ordinary  restraint  of  Ibrmalities  and  juries,  was  stated  to  be  more 
necessary  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  public  roads,  infested  by  bands  called 
Chauffnns,  who  stopped  the  public  carriages,  intercepted  the  communicataoiB 
of  commerce,  and  became  so  formidable,  that  no  public  coach  was  permitted 
to  leave  Paris  without  a  military  guard  of  at  least  four  soldiers  on  tlie  root 
This  was  used  as  a  strong  additional  reason  for  constituting  a  special  Court  of 
Judicature. 

Buonaparte  could  be  at  no  loss  for  models  of  such  an  institution.  As  fae» 
of  the  Revolution,  he  had  succeeded  to  the  whole  arsenal  of  revolotioiiafy 
weapons  forged  in  the  name  of  Liberty,  to  oppress  the  dearest  rights  of  hu- 
manity. He  had  but  to  select  that  which  best  suited  him,  and  to  mould  it  to 
the  temper  of  the  times.  The  country  which  had  so  long  endured  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal,  was  not  likely  to  wince- under  any  less  stem  judicature. 

The  Court  which  government  now  proposed  to  establish,  was  to  consist  of 
eight  members  thus  qualified.  1.  The  president  and  two  judges  of  the  oi-di- 
nary  criminal  tribunal.  2.  Three  military  men,  bearing  at  least  the  rank  of 
captain.  3.  -Two  citizens,  to  be  suggested  by  government,  who  should  be  se- 
lected fiK>m  such  as  were  by  the  constitution  qualified  to  act  as  judges.  Tins 
five  out  of  eight  judges  were  directly  named  by  the  government  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  Court  was  to  decide  without  jury,  without  appeal,  and  without  re- 
vision of  any  kind.  As  a  boon  to  the  accused,  the  Court  were  to  have  at  least 
six  members  present,  and  there  was  to  be  no  casting  vote ;  so  that  the  party 
would  have  his  acquittal,  unless  six  members  out  of  eight,  or  four  members  out 
of  six,  should  unite  in  finding  him  guilty ;  whereas  in  other  courts,  a  bare  ma- 
jority is  sufficient  for  condemnation. 

With  this  poor  boon  to  public  opinion,  the  special  Commission  Court  was 
to  be  the  jurisdiction  before  whom  armed  insurgents,  conspirators,  and  in 
general  men  guilty  of  crimes  against  the  social  compact,  were  to  undergo 
their  trial. 

The  Counsellor  o£  State,  Portalis,  laid  this  plan  before  the  Legislative  Body, 
t>y  whom  it  was,  according  to  constitutional  form,  referred  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Tribunate.     It  was  in  this  body,  the  only  existing  branch  of  the 
constitution  where  was  preserved  some  shadow  of  popular  forms  and  of  free 
debate,  that  those  who  continued  to  entertain  free  sentiments  could  have  any 
opportunity  of  expressing  them.     Benjamin  Constant,  Daunon,  Chenier,  and 
others,  the  gleanings  as  it  were  of  the  liberal  party,  made  an  honourable  but 
unavailing  defiance  against  this  invasion  of  the  constitution,  studying  at  the 
same  time  to  express  their  opposition  in  language  and  by  arguments  least 
likely  to  give  offence  to  the  government.     To  the  honour  of  the  Tribunate, 
which  was  the  frail  but  sole  remaining  barrier  of  liberty,  the  project  bad 
nearly  made  shipwreck,  and  was  only  passed  by  a  small  majority  of  forty-nine 
over  forty-one.     In  the  Legislative  Body  there  was  also  a  strong  minority. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  friends  of  liberty,  however  deprived  of  direct  popular 
representaiion,  and  of  all  the  means  of  influencing  pubhc  opinion,  were  yet 
determined  to  maintain  an  opposition  to  the  First  Consul,  somewhat  on  the 
pkn  of  that  of  England. 

Another  law,  passed  at  this  time,  must  have  had  a  cooling  effect  on  the  zeal 
of  some  of  these  patriots.  It  was  announced  that  there  were  a  set  of  persons, 
who  were  to  be  regarded  rather  as  public  enemies  than  as  criminals,  and  who 
ought  to  be  prorided  against  rather  by  anticipating  and  defeating  tlieir  schemes 
than  by  punishing  their  ofibnces.    These  consisted  of  RepubKcans,  Royalisti, 
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or  aay  others  entertaiimig,  or  suppooed  to  entertain,  opinions  inimical  to  the 
present  state  of  affairs;  and  the  law  now  passed  entitled  the  government  to 
treat  them  as  suspected  persons,  and  as  such,  to  banish  them  from  Paris  or 
from  France.  Thus  was  the  Chief  Consul  invested  with  full  power  over  the 
personal  liberty  of  every  person  whom  he  chose  to  consider  as  the  enemy  of 
>  his  government. 

Buonaparte  was  enabled  to  avail  himself  to  the  uttermost  of  the  powers 
which  he  had  thus  extracted  from  the  Constitutional  Bodies,  by  the  frightful 
agency  of  the  police.  This  institution  may,  even  in  its  mildest  form,  be  re- 
garded as  a  neoessary  evil ;  for  although,  while  great  cities  continue  to  affi>rd 
obscure  retreats  for  vice  and  crime  of  every  description,  there  must  be  men, 
whose  profession  it  is  to  discover  and  bring  criminals  to  justice,  as  while  there 
are  vermin  in  the  animal  world,  there  must  be  kites  apd  carrion-crows  to  di- 
minish their  number;  yet,  as  the  excellence  of  these  guardians  of  the  public 
depends  in  a  great  measure  on  their  familiarity  with  the  arts,  haimts,  and  prac- 
tices of  culprits,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  feel  the  same  horror  for  crimes, 
or  criminals,  which  is  common  to  other '  men.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  a 
sympathy  with  them  of  the  same  kind  which  hunters  entertain  for  the  game 
which  is  the  object  of  their  pursuit.  Besides,  as  much  of  their  business  is 
carried  on  by  the  medium  of  spies,  they  must  be  able  to  personate  the  manners 
and  opinions  of  those  whom  they  detect ;  and  are  frequently  induced,  by  their 
own  interest,  to  direct,  encouisage,  nay,  suggest  crimes,  that  they  may  obtain' 
the  reward  due  for  conviction  of  the  offenders. 

Applied  to  state  offences,  the  agency  of  such  persons,  though  sometimes 
unavoidable,  is  yet  more  frightfully  dangerous.  Moral  delinquencies  can  be 
hardly  with  any  probability  attributed  to  worthy  or  innocent  persons ;  but  there 
is  no  character  so  pure,  that  he  who  bears  it  may  not  be  supposed  capable  of 
entertaining  false  and  exaggerated  opinions  in  politics,  and,  as  such,  become 
the  victim  of  treachery  and  delation.  In  France,  a  prey  to  so  many  Actions, 
the  power  of  the  police  had  become  overwhelming ;  indeed  the  very  existence 
of  the  government  seemed  in  some  measuro  dependent  upon  the  accuracy  of 
their  intelligence ;  and  for  this  purpose  their  numbers  had  been  enlarged,  and 
their  discipline  perfected,  under  the  administration  of  the  sagacious  and  crafty 
Fouch^.  This  remarkable  person  had  been  an  outrageous  Jacobin,  and  dipped 
deep  in  the  horrors  of  the  rovohitionary  government — an  adbcront  of  Barras, 
and  a  partaker  in  the  venality  and  peculation  which  characterized  that  period. 
He  was,  therefore,  totally  without  principle ;  but  his  nature  was  not  of  that 
last  degree  of  depravity,  which  delights  in  evil  for  its  own  sake,  and  his  good 
sense  told  him,  that  an  unnecessary  crime  was  a  political  blonder.  The  lenity 
with  which  he  exercised  his  terrible  office,  when  left  in  any  d^ree  to  his  own 
discretion,  while  it  never  prevented  his  implicit  execution  of  Buonaparte's 
commands,  made  the  abominable  system  over  which  he  presided  to  a  certain 
extent  endurable;  and  thus  even  his  good  qualities,  while  they  relieved  indi- 
vidual suffering,  were  of  disservice  to  his  country,  by  reconciling  her  to  bondage. 

The  haute  poiice^  as  it  is  caUed  by  the  French,  meaning  that  department 
which  applies  to  politics  and  state  affairs,  had  been  unaccountably  neglected 
by  .the  ministers  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  was  much  disorganized  by  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Revolution.  The  demagogues  of  the  Convention  had  little 
need  of  a  regular  system  of  the  kind.  Every  affiliated  club  of  Jacobins  sup- 
plied them  with  spies,  and  with  instruments  of  their  pleasure.  The  Directory 
stood  in  a  different  situation.  They  had  no  general  party  of  their  own,  and 
maintained  their  authority,  by  balancing  the  Moderates  and  Democrats  against 
each  other.  They,  therefore,  were  more  dependent  upon  the  police  than  their 
predecessors,  and  they  intrusted  Fouch<$  with  the  superintendence.  It  was 
then  that,  destroying,  or  rather  superseding,  the  separate  offices  where  the 
agents  of  the  police  pretended  to  a  certain  independence  of  acting,  he  brought 
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the  whole  nystem  to  concentrate  witbin  his  own  cabinet.  By  combuBii^  tbe 
reports  of  his  agents,  and  of  the  varioiia  individuals  with  whom  under  fuiuui 
pretexts  he  maintained  correspondence,  the  Minister  of  Pdiee  arrived  at  ■» 
accurate  a  knowledge  of  the  purpose,  disposition,  adherents,  and  tools  of  tike 
different  parties  in  France,  that  he  could  anticipate  their  mode  of  aeting-  vpo* 
all  occasions  that  were  likely  to  occur,  knew  what  measures  were  likely  to  be 
proposed,  and  by  whom  they  were  to  be  supported;  andwhes  any 
accident  took  place,  was  able,  frcmi  his  previous  general  infoimatioB,  to 
it  to  the  real  cause,  and  the  true  actofs. 

An  unlimited  system  of  espial,  and  that  stretching  through  society  in  all  iis 
ramifications,  was  necessary  to  the  perfection  oC  this  system,  which  b»d  not 
arrived  to  its  utmost  height,  till  Napoleon  ascended  the  throne.  Still,  before 
his  reign,  it  existed  all  through  France,  controlling  the  most  confideatiaJ 
expressions  of  opinion  on  public  affiurs,  and,  like  some  mephitic'  vapour, 
stifling  the  breath  though  it  was  invisible  to  the  eye,  and,  by  its  mysteiioas 
terrors,  putting  a  stop  to  all  discussion  of  public  measures,  which  was  not  m 
the  tone  of  implicit  approbation. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  this  establishment  was  immense;  for  Fonefa^ 
comprehended  amongst  his  spies  and  informers  persons,  whom  no  oidinary 
(gratuity  would  have  moved  to  act  such  a  part  But  this  expense  was  provided 
for  by  the  large  sums  which  the  Minister  of  Police  received  for  the  tnteratioii 
yielded  to  brotiiels,  gambling-houses,  and  other  places  of  profligacy,  to  whom 
he  granted  licenses,  in  consideration  of  their  observing*  certain  regolatioiiB. 
His  system  of  espial  was  also  extended,  by  the  information  which  was  col- 
lected in  these  haunts  of  debauchery;  and  thus  the  vices  of  the  capital  were 
made  to  support  the  means  by  which  it  was  subjected  to  a  despotic  govere- 
ment.  His  auto-biography  contains  a  boast,  that  the  private  secretaiy  of  the 
Chief  Consul  was  his  pensioner,  and  that  the  lavish  profosion  of  Joeepfaine 
made  even  her  willing  to  exchange  intelligence  concerning  the  Chief  GonsolV 
views  and  plans.  Thus  was  Fouch^  not  only  a  spy  upon  the  people  in  behalf 
of  Buonaparte,  but  a  spy  also  on  Buonaparte  himself. 

Indeed,  the  power  of  the  director  of  this  terrible  enginery  was  so  great,  as 
to  excite  the  suspicion  of  Napoleon,  who  endeavoured  to  counter-balance  it  by 
dividing  the  department  of  police  into  four  distinct  ofiices.  There  were  estab- 
lished, 1st,  The  military  police  of  the  palace,  over  which  Dnroc,  the  grand 
master  of  the  household,  presided.  Sd,  The  police  maintained  by  the  inspector 
of  the  gens-d'armes.  3d,  That  exercised  over  the  city  of  Paris  by  the  Pre- 
fect. 4th,  The  general  police,^  which  still  remained  under  the  control  of 
Fouch^.  Thus,  the  First  Consul  received  every  day  four  reports  of  police, 
and  esteemed  himself  secure  of  learning,  through  some  one  of  them,  infonna- 
tion  which  the  others  might  have  an  interest  in  concealing. 

The  agents  of  these  different  bodies  were  frequenUy  unlmown  to  each  other; 
and  it  often  happened,  that  when,  in  the  exercise  of  their  oflice,  they  were 
about  to  arrest  some  individual  who  had  incurred  suspicion^  they  found  him 
protected  against  them,  by  his  connexion  with  other  bureaux  of  police.  The 
system  was,  therefore,  as  complicated  as  it  was  oppressive  and  tmjust ;  but  we 
shall  have  such  frequent  opportunity  to  refer  to  the  suliject,  that  we  need  here 
only  repeat,  that,  with  reference  to  his  real  interest,  it  was  unfortunate  for 
Buonaparte  that  he  found  at  his  disposal  so  ready  a  weapon  of  despotism  as 
the  organized  police,  wielded  by  a  hand  so  experienced  as  that  of  Fouch^. 

It  W.1S  the  duty  of'  the  police  to  watch  Uie  progress  of  public  opinion, 
whethei  it  was  expressed  in  general  society,  and  confidential  communicatioo, 
or  by  th^  medium  of  the  press.  Buonaparte  entertained  a  feverish  appreheih 
aion  of  *he  eflects  of  literature  on  the  general  mind,  and  in  doing  so  acknow- 
ledged the  weak  points  in  his  government.  The  public  journals  were  under 
the  daily  and  constant  superintendance  of  tlie  police,  and  their  editors  were 
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mmmoned  before  Foach^  when  anything  was  inserted  which  oould  bo  con- 
sidered as  disrespectful  to  his  authority.  Threats  ^d  promises  were  liberally 
employed  on  such  occasions^  and  such  journalists  as  proved  refractory,  were 
noon  made  to  feel  that  the  former  were  no  vain  menaces.  The  suppression  of 
the  offensive  newspaper  was  often  accompanied  by  the  banishment  or  impriB- 
onment  of  the  editor.  The  same  measure  was  dealt  to  authors,  booksellers, 
and  publishers,  respecting  whom  the  jealousy  of  Buonaparte  amounted  to  a 
species  of  disease. 

No  one  can  be  surprised  that  an  absolute  government  should  be  disposed  to 
usurp  the  total  management  of  the  daily  press,  and  such  other  branches  of 
literature  as  are  immediately  connected  with  politics ;  but  the  interference  of 
Buonaparte's  police  went  much  farther,  and  frequently  required  from  those 
authors  who  wrote  only  on  general  topics,  some  express  recognizance  of  his 
authority.  The  ancient  Christians  would  not  attend  the  theatre,  because  it 
was  necessary  that,  previous  to  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  scene,  they  should 
sacrifice  some  grains  of  incense  to  the  fake  deity,  supposed  to  preside  over 
the  place.  In  like  manner,  men  of  generous  minds  in  France  were  oflen 
obliged  to  suppress  works  on  subjects  the  most  alien  to  politics,  because  they 
could  not  easily  obtain  a  fqad  to  the  public  unless  they  consented  to  recognize 
the  right  of  the  individual,  who  had  usurped  the  supreme  authority,  and  eztin< 
guished  the  liberties  of  his  country.  The  circumstances  which  subjected 
Madame  de  Stael  to  a  long  persecution  by  the  police  of  Buonaparte,  may  be 
quoted  as  originating  in  this  busy  desire,  of  connecting  his  government  with 
the  publications  of  all  persons  of  genius. 

We  have  been  already  led  to  notice,  that  there  existed  no  cordiality  betwixt 
Buonaparte  and  the  gitled  daughter  of  Neckar.  Their  characters  were  far 
from  suited  to  each  other.  She  had  manifestly  regarded  tlie  First  Consul  as  a 
subject  of  close  and  curious  observation,  and  Buonaparte  loved  not  that  any 
one  should  make  him  the  subject  of  minute  scrutiny.  Madame  de  Stael  was 
the  centre  also  of  a  distinguished  circle  of  society  in  France,  several  of  whom 
were  engaged  to  support  the  cause  of  liberty ;  and  the  resolution  of  a  few 
members  of  the  Tribunate,  to  make  some  efforts  to  check  the  advance  of  Buo- 
naparte to  arbitrary  power,  was  supposed  to  be  taken  in  her  saloon,  and  under 
her  encouragement.  For  this  she  was  only  banished  from  Paris.  But  when 
she  was  about  to  publish  her  excellent  and  sjHrited  book  on  German  manners 
and  literature,  in  which,  unhappily,  there  was  no  mention  of  the  French  nation, 
or  its  supreme  chief,  Madame  de  StaePs  work  was  seized  by  the  police,  and 
she  was  favoured  with  a  line  from  Fouch^,  acquainting  her  that  the  air  of 
France  did  not  suit  her  health,  and  inviting  her  to  leave  it  with  all  convenient 
speed.  While  in  exile  from  Paris,  which  she  accounted  her  country,  the  worthy 
Prefect  of  Geneva  suggested  a  mode  by  which  slie  might  regain  favour.  An 
ode  on  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome,  was  recommended  as  the  means  of 
conciliation.  Madame  de  Stael  answered,  she  should  limit  herself  to  wishing 
him  a  good  nurse ;  and  became  exposed  to  new  rigours,  even  extending  to  the 
friends  who  ventured  to  visit  her  in  her  exile.  So  general  was  the  French  influ- 
ence all  over  Europe,  that,  to  shelter  herself  from  the  persecutions  by  which 
she  was  everywhere  followed,  she  was  at  length  obliged  to  escape  to  England, 
by  the  remote  way  of  Russia.  Chenier,  author  of  the  Hymn  of  the  Mar^ 
seilloise,  though  formerly  the  panegyrist  of  General  Buonaparte,  became,  with 
other  literary  persons  who  did  not  bend  low  enough  to  his  new  dignity,  objects 
of  penecution  to  the  First  Consul.  The  childish  pertinacity  with  which  Napo- 
leon followed  up  such  unreasonable  piques,  belongs  indeed,  chiefly,  to  the 
history  of  the  Emperor,  but  it  showed  its  blossoms  earher.  The  power  of 
indulging  such  petty  passions,  goes,  in  a  great  meesuse,  to  foster  and  encoursfs 

their  progress;  and  in  the  case  of  ^uonaptrts,  this  power,  great  in  iUeU;  was 
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increased  by  the  dangerous  facilities  which  the  police  oiTered,  for  gittUiyiiig 

the  spleen,  or  the  revenge,  of  the  offended  sovereign. 

Another  support,  of  a  very  difierent  kind,  and  grounded  on  the  most  oppo- 
site principles,  was  afforded  to  the  rising  power  of  Napoleon,  through  the  re- 
establishment  of  religion  in  France,  by  his  treaty  with  the  Pope,  called  file 
Concordat.  Two  great  steps  had  been  taken  towards  this  important  point,  bf 
thu  edict  opening  the  churches,  and  renewing  the  exercise  of  the  Christiaii 
religion,  and  by  the  restoration  of  the  Pope  to  his  temporal  dominioDS,  after 
the  battle  of  Marengo.  The  further  objects  to  be  attained  were  the  sanctioo 
of  tlie  First  Consurs  government  by  the  Pontiff  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  rc-establishmcnt  of  tlie  rights  of  the  church  in  France,  so  £ur  as 
should  be  found  consistent  with  the  new  order  of  things. 

This  important  treaty  was  managed  by  Joseph  Buonaparte,  who,  with  tbree  ' 
colleagues,  held  conferences  for  that  purpose  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
Pope.  The  ratifications  were  exchanged  on  thel8tii  of  September  1801; 
and  when  they  were  published,  it  was  singular  to  behold  how  submissivelj  the 
once  proud  See  of  Rome  lay  prostrated  before  the  power  of  Buonaparte,  and 
how  absolutely  he  must  have  dictated  all  the  terms  of  tlie  treaty.  Every  article 
innovated  on  some  of  those  ri<.rhts  and  claims,  which  the  Church  of  Rome  bad 
for  ages  asserted  as  the  unalienable  privileges  of  her  infallible  head. 

I.  It  was  provided, 'that  the  Catholic  religion  should  be  freely  exercised  in 
France,  acknowledged  as  the  national  faith,  and  its  service  openly  practised, 
subject  to  such  regulations  of  police  as  the  French  government  should  judge 
necessary.     II.  Tlie  Pope,  in  concert  with  the  French  government,  was  to 
make  a  new  division  of  dioceses,  and  to  require  of  the  existing  bishops  even 
the  resignation  of  their  sees,  should  that  be  founci  necessary  to  complete  the 
new  arrangement.     III.  The  sees  which  should  become  vacant  by  such  resig- 
nation, or  by  deprivation,  in  case  a  voluntary  abdication  w^as  refused,  as  al^ 
all  future  vacancies,  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  Pope,  on  nominations  pro- 
ceeding from  the  French  government.     IV.  The  new  bishops  were  to  take 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  government,  and  to  observe  a  ritual,  in  which  there 
were  to  be  especial  forms  of  prayer  for  the  Consuls.     V.  The  church-Uvinga 
were  to  undergo  a  new  division,  and  the  bishops  were  to  nominate  to  them, 
but  only  such  persons  as  should  be  approved  by  the  government.     VI.  The 
government  was  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the  national  clergy,  while  the 
Pope  expressly  renounced  all  right  competent  to  him  and  his  successors,  to 
challenge  or  dispute  the  sales  of  church  property  which  had  been  made  since 
tlie  Revolution. 

Such  was  the  celebrated  compact,  by  which  Pius  VII.  surrendered  to  a 
soldier,  whose  name  was  &\e  or  six  years  before  unheard  of  in  Europe,  those 
high  claims  to  supremacy  in  spiritual  affairs,  which  his  predecessors  had 
maintained  for  so  many  ages  against  the  whole  potentates  of  Europe.  A 
puritan  might  have  said  of  the  Power  seated  on  the  Seven  Hills — "  Bahylon  is 
fallen,  it  is  fallen  that  gre;it  city !"  The  more  rigid  Catholics  were  of  the 
same  opinion.  The  Concordat,  they  alleged,  showed  rather  the  abaserneot 
of  the  Roman  hierarchy  than  the  re-erection  of  the  Gallic  church. 

The  proceedings  against  the  existing  bishops  of  France,  most  of  whom 
were  of  course  emigrants,  were  also  but  little  edifying.  Acting  upon  the 
article  of  the  Concordat  already  noticed,  and  caused,  as  the  letter  itself  states, 
"by  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  which  exercises  its  violence  even  onus," 
the  Pope  required  of  each  of  these  reverend  persons,  by  an  especial  mandate, 
to  accede  to  the  compact,  by  surrendering  his  see,  as  therein  provided.  The 
order  was  peremptory  in  its  terms,  and  an  answer  was  demanded  within  fif- 
teen days.  The  purposo-of  this  haste  was  to  prevent  consultation  or  com- 
bination, and  to  place  before  each  bishop,  individually,  the  choice  of  eompli- 
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ance,  thereby  gamiDg  a  right  to  be  provided  for  in  the  new  hierarchy  ;,  or  of 
refusal)  in  which  case  tlie  Pope  would  be  obliged  to  declare  the  see  vacant,  in 
conformity  to  his  engagement  with  Buonaparte. 

The  bishops  in  general  declined  compliance  with  a  request,  which,  on  the 
part  of  the  Pope,  was  evidently  made  by  compulsion.  They  offered  to  lay 
their  resignation  at  his  Holine^s^s  feet,  so  soon  as  they  should  be  assured  that 
there  was  regular  canonical  provision  made  for  Ailing  up  their  sees  ;  but  they 
declined,  by  any  voluntary  act  of  theirs,  to  give  countenance  to  the  surrender 
of  the  rights  of  the  church  implied  in  the  Concordat,  and  preferred  exile  and 
poverty  to  any  provision  which  they  might  obtain,  by  consenting  to  compro- 
mise the  privileges  of  the  hierarchy.  These  proceedings  greatly  increased 
the  unpopularity  of  the  Concordat  among  the  more  zealous  Catholics. 

Others  of  that  faith  there  were,  who,  though  they  considered  the  new  sys- 
tem as  very  imperfect,  yet  thought  it  might  have  the  effect  of  preserving  in 
France  some  sense  of  the  Christian  religion,  which,  under  the  total  disuse 
of  public  worship,  stood  a  chance  of  being  entirely  extinguished  in  the  minds 
of  the  rising  generation.  They  remembered,  that  though  the  Jews  in  the 
days  of  Esdras  shed  tears  of  natural  sorrow  when  they  beheld  the  inferiority 
of  the  second  Temple,  yet  Providence  had  sanctioned  its  erection,  under  the 
warrant,  and  by  permission,  of  an  unbeheving  task-master.  They  granted, 
that  the  countenance  sliown  by  Buonaparte  to  the  religious  establishment^ 
was  entirely  from  motives  of  self-interest ;  but  still  they  hoped  that  God,  who 
works  his  own  will  by  the  selfish  passions  of  individuals,  was  now  using  those 
of  the  First  Consul  to  recall  some  sense  of  religion  to  France  ;  and  they 
anticipated  that  religion,  as  the  best  friend  of  all  that  is  good  and  graceful  in 
humanity,  was  likely,  in  course  of  time,  to  bring  back  and  encourage  a  SQiise 
of  rational  liberty. 

The  revolutionary  part  of  France  beheld  the  Concordat  with  very  different 
eyes.  The  Christian  religion  was,  as  to  the  Jews  and  Greeks  of  old,  a  stum- 
bling-block to  the  Jacobins,  and  foolishness  to  the  philosophers.  It  was  a 
system  which  they  had  attacked  with  a  zeal  even  as  eager  as  that  which  they 
had  directed  against  monarchical  institutions ;  and  in  the  restoration  of  the 
altar,  they  foresaw  the  re-erection  of  the  throne.  Buonaparte  defended  him- 
self among  the  philosophers,  by  comparing  his  Concordat  to  a  sort  of  vaccin- 
ation of  religion,  which,  by  introducing  a  slighter  kind  into  the  system  of  the 
state,  would  gradually  prepare  for  its  entire  extinction. 

In  the  meantime,  he  proceeded  to  renew  the  ancient  leajrue  betwixt  the 
church  and  crown,  with  as  mur.h  solemnity  as  possible.  Porlalis  was  created 
Minister  of  Religion,  a  new  office,  for  ninnaging  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
He  had  deserved  this  preferment,  by  a  learned  and  argumentative  speech  to 
the  Legislative  Body,  in  which  he  proved  to  the  French  statesmen,  (what  in 
other  countries  is  seldom  considered  as  matter  of  doubt,)  that  the  exercise  of 
religion  is  congenial  to  human  nature,  J»nd  worthy  of  bring  cherished  and 
protected  by  the  state.  The  Concordat  whs  inaugurated  nt  Notre  Dame 
with  the  utmost  magnificence.  Buonaparte  attended  in  person,  with  all  the 
badges  and  pomp  of  royalty,  and  in  the  style  resembling  as  nearly  ns  possible 
that  of  the  former  Kings  of  Franco.  The  Archbishop  of  Aix  wr.s  appointed 
to  preach  upon  the  occasion,  bein^  the  very  individual  prelate  who  had  deliv- 
ered the  sermon  upon  the  coronation  of  tiouis  XVI.  Pome  address,  it  was 
said,  was  employed  to  procure  the  attendance  of  the  old  Republican  Gener- 
als. They  were  invited  by  Borthier  to  brojikl^ist,  rjiH  thrnrr  carried  to  the 
First  ConsuPs  levee :  after  which  it  became  inij)os<5ible  for  them  to  decline 
attending  him  to  the  Ciuirch  of  Notre  Dame.  As  ire  returned  from  the  cere- 
mony, surrounded  by  these  military  functionaries,  Buonaparte  remarked  with 
complacency,  that  the  former  order  of  things  was  fast  returning.  One  of  hitf 
generals  boldly  answered, — **  Yes  1 — all  returns — excepting  the ,  two  milUoni 
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of  Frenehmen,  trho  hare  died  to  procure  the  proscription  of  the  very  sjsteni 
]x>w  in  the  act  of  being  restored." 

It  is  said  that  Buonaparte^  when  he  found  the  Pope  and  the  clei^gy  lesar 
tractable  than  he  desired,  regretted  having  taken  the  step  of  re-establishing 
religion,  and  termed  the  Concordat  the  greatest  error  of  his  reign.  But  such 
obseryations  ceuld  only  escape  him  in  a  moment  of  pique  or  provocation.  He 
well  knew  the  advantage  which  a  government  must  derive  from  a  natioiial 
church,  which  recognises  them  in  its  ritual ;  and  at  Saint  Helena,  be  himself 
at  once  acknowledged  the  advantage  of  his  compact  with  the  Pope  as  a  measure 
of  state,  and  his  indifference  to  it  in  a  religious  point  of  view.  ^^  I  never  reg^relted 
the  Concordat,"  he  said.  ^^  I  must  have  had  either  that  or  something  equiva- 
lent. Had  the  Pope  never  before  existed,  he  should  have  been  made  for  the 
occasion." 

The  First  Consul  took  care,  accordingly,  to  make  his  fall  advantage  of  the 
Concordat,  by  introducing  his  own  name  as  much  as  possible  into  the  cate- 
chism of  the  church,  which,  in  other  respects,  was  that  drawn  up  by  Bossoet 
To  honour  Napoleon,  the  catechumen  was  taught,  was  the  same  as  to  honour 
and  serve  God  himself— to  oppose  his  will,  was  to  incur  the  penalty  of  eternal 
damnation. 

In  civil  afikirs,  Buonaparte  equally  exerted  his  talents,  in  connecting  the 
safety  and  interests  of  the  nation  with  bis  own  aggrandizement.   He  had  already 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  free  constitution.    ^^  The  only  free  constitution  neces- 
sary," he  said,  ^^or  useful,  was  a  good  civil  code;"  not  considering,  or  choos- 
ing to  have  it  considered,  that  the  best  system  of  laws,  when  held  by  no  better  ' 
guarantee  than  the  pleasure  of  an  arbitrary  prince  and  his  council  of  state,  is 
as  insecure  as  the  situation  of  a  pearl  suspended  by  a  single  hair.     Let  us  do 
justice  to  Napoleon,  however,  by  acknowledging,  that  he  encountered  with 
manly  firmness  the  gigantic  labour  of  forming  a  code  of  institutions,  which, 
supplying  the  immense  variety  of  provincial  laws  that  existed  in  the  different 
departments  of  France,  and  suppressing  the  partial  and  temporary  regulations 
made  in  the  various  political  crises  of  the  Revolution,  were  designed  to  be  the 
basis  of  a  uniform  national  system.    For  this  purpose,  an  order  of  the  Consuls 
convoked  Messrs  Portalis,  Tronchet,  Bigot,  Preamenu,  and  Malevflle,  juris- 
consults of  the  highest  character,  and  associated  them  with  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  Cambaceres,  in  the  task  of  adjusting  and  reporting  a  plan  for  a  general 
system  of  jurisprudence.     The  progress  and  termination  of  this  great  work 
will  be  hereafter  noticed.    The  Chief  Consul  himself  took  an  active  part  in 
the  deliberations. 

An  ordinance,  eminently  well  qualified  to  heal  the  civil  wounds  of  France, 
next  manifested  the  talents  of  Buonaparte,  and,  as  men  hoped,  his  moderation. 
This  was  the  general  amnesty  granted  to  the  emigrants.  -  A  decree  of  the 
senate,  26th  April  1801,  permitted  the  return  of  these  unfortunate  persons  to 
France,  providing  they  did  so,  and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  government, 
witliin  a  certain  period.  There  were,  however,  five  classes  of  exceptions,  con- 
taining such  as  seemed  too  deeply  and  strongly  pledged  to  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, ever  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  government  of  Buonaparte.  Such 
were,  1st,  Those  who  had  been  chiefs  of  bodies  of  armed  royalists; — ^2d,  Wbo 
had  held  rank  in  the  armies  of  the  allies ; — 3d,  Who  had  belonged  to  the  house- 
hold of  the  princes  of  the  blood ; — 4th,  Who  had  been  agents  or  encouragers 
of  foreign  or  domestic  war ; — 5th,  The  generals  and  admirals,  together  with  tbe 
representatives  of  the  people,  who  had  been  guilty  of  treason  against  the  Re- 
public, together  with  the  prelates,  who  declined  to  resign  their  sees  in  terms 
of  the  Concordat.  It  was  at  the  same  time  declared,  that  not  more  than  fire 
hundred  in  all  should  be  excepted  from  the  amnesty.  Buonaparte  truly  judged, 
tliat  the  mass  of  emigrants,  thus  winnowed  and  purified  from  all  who  had  be^ 
leaders,  exhausted  in  fortune,  and  wearied  out  by  exile,  would  in  general  be 
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grateful  for^pemiusion  to  retarn  to  France,  and  pasuTe,  nay,  contented  and 
attached  subjects  of  his  dominion ;  and  the  event  in  a  great  measure,  if  not 
fully,  justified  his  expectations.  Such  part  of  their  property  as  had  not  been 
■old,  was  directed  to  be  restored  to  them ;  but  they  were  subjected  to  the  spe* 
cial  superintendance  of  the  police  for  the  space  often  years  after  their  return. 
•  With  similar  and  most  laudable  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  high  office, 
Buonaparte  founded  plans  of  education,  and  piEirticuhirly,  with  Mong^*s  assist* 
ance,  established  the  Polytechnic  school,  which  has  produced  so  many  men  of 
talent.  He  inquired  anxiously  into  abuses,  and  was  particularly  active  in  cor- 
recting those  which  had  crept  into  the  prisons  during  the  Revolution,  where 
great  tyranny  was  exercised  by  monopoly  of  provisions,  and  otherwise.  In 
amending  such  evils,  Buonaparte,  though  not  of  kingly  birth,  showed  a  mind 
worthy  of  the  rank  to  which  he  had  ascended.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that 
in  what  interfered  with  his  personal  wishes  or  interest,  he  uniformly  fiiiled  to 
Inanifest  the  sound  and  correct  views,  which  on  abstract  questions  he  could 
form  so  clearly. 

Other  schemes  of  a  public  character  were  held  out  as  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Chief  Consul.  Like  Augustus,  whose  situation  his  own  in  some 
measure  resembled.  Napoleon  endeavoured,  by  the  magnificence  of  his  pro- 
jects for  the  improvement  of  the  state,  to  withdraw  attention  from  his  inroads 
upon  public  freedom.  The  inland  navigation  of  Languedoc  was  to  be  com- 
pleted, and  a  canal,  joining  the  river  Yonne  to  the  Saonne,  was  to  connect  the 
south  part  of  the  republic  so  completely  with  the  north,  as  to  establish  a  com- 
munication by  water  between  Marseilles  and  Amsterdam.  Bridges  were  also 
to  be  built,  roads  to  be  laid  out  and  improved,  museums  founded  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  France,  and  many  other  public  labours  undertaken,  on  a  scale 
which  should  put  to  shame  even  the  boasted  days  of  Louis  XIV.  Buona- 
parte knew  the  French  nation  well,  and  was  aware  that  he  should  best  recon- 
cile them  to  his  government,  by  indulging  his  own  genius  fcN-  bold  and  magnifi- 
cent undertakings,  whether  of  a  military  or  a  civil  character. 

But  although  these  splendid  proposals  filled  tlie  public  ear,  and  flattered  the 
national  pride  of  France,  commerce  continued  to  languish,  under  the  effects 
or  a  constant  blockade,  provisions  became  dear,  and  discontent  against  the 
Consulate  began  to  gain  ground  over  the  favourable  sentiments  which  had 
hailed  its  commencement.  The  effectual  cure  for  these  heart»burnings  was 
only  to  be  found  in  a  general  peace ;  and  a  variety  of  events,  some  of  them 
of  a  character  very  unpleasing  to  the  First  Consul,  seemed  gradually  preparing 
for  this  desirable  event. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Eetum  to  lAe  external  Relations  of  France, — Her  univereal  Ascendency, ^^ 
Napoleon* s  adoances  to  the  Emperor  Paul. — Plan  of  destroying  the  British 
Power  tfi  India, — Right  of  Search  at  Sea, — Death  of  Paul, — Its  effects  on 
Buonaparte, — Affairs  of  Egypt, — Assassination  of  Kleber, — Menou  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him, — British  Army  lands  in  Egypt. — Battle  and  Fu> 
tory  of  Alexandria, — Death  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromhy, — General  Ifutchtn- 
son  succeeds  him. — The  French  General  Belliard  capitulates — as  does 
Menou. — War  in  Egypt  brought  to  a  victorious  Conclusion. 

Havxno  thus  given  a  glance  at  the  internal  affairs  of  France  during  the 
commencement  of  Buonaparte's  domination,  we  return  to  her  external  rela- 
tions, which,  since  the  peace  of  Luneville,  had  assumed  tlie  appearance  of 
univenal  ascendency,  so  much  had  the  current  of  human  affairs  been  altered 
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by  tfa«  talents  and  fortunes  of  one  man.  Not  only  was  France  in  secure 
session,  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  of  territories  extending  to  tbe  banks  c€lh^ 
Rhine,  but  the  surrounding  nations  were,  under  the  plausible  nam^  of  pio- 
tection  or  alliance,  as  submissive  to  her  government  as  if  they  had  made  in- 
tegral parts  of  her  dominions.  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  were  all  in  a 
state  of  subjection  to  her  will ;  Spain,  like  a  puppet,  moved  but  at  her  signal ; 
Austria  was  broken-spirited  and  dejected ;  Prussia  still  remembered  ber 
in  the  first  revolutionary  war ;  and  Russia,  who  alone  could  be  considered 
unmoved  by  any  fear  of  France,  was  yet  in  a  situation  to  be  easily  man 
by  flattering  and  cajoling  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  Emperor  Paul. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  Bdonaparte  bad  artfuUy  availed  himself  of 
tlie  misunderstanding  between  Austria  and  Russia,  to  insinuate  himself  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  Czar.  Tlic  disputes  between  Russia  and  England  gavo 
him  still  further  advantages  over  the  mind  of  that  incautious  monarch. 

The  refusal  of  Britain  to  cede  the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Malta, 
and  with  it  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  a  power  who  was  no  longer 
friendly,  was  aggravated  by  her  declining  to  admit  Russian  prisoners  into  the 
cartel  of  exchange  betwixt  the  French  and  British.     Buonaparte  contrived  to 
make  his  approaches  to  the  Czar  in  a  manner  calculated  to  bear  upon  both 
these  subjects  of  grievance.     He  presented  to  Paul,  who  affected  to  be  (con- 
sidered as  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  sword 
given  by  the  Pope  to  the  heroic  John  de  la  Valette,  who  was  at  the  bead  of 
the  Order  during  the  celebrated  defence  of  Malta  against  the  Turks.     With 
the  same  view  of  placing  his  own  conduct  in  a  favourable  contrast  with  that 
of  Great  Britain,  he  new-clothed  and  armed  eight  or  nine  thousand  Russian 
prisoners,  and  divnissed  them  freely,  in  token  of  his  personal  esteem  for  the 
character  of  the  Emperor. 

A  more  secret  and  scandalous  mode  of  acquiring  interest  is  said  to  have 
been  attained,  through  the  attachment  of  the  unfbrtunate  Prince  to  a  French 
actress  of  talents  and  beauty,  who  had  been  sent  from  Paris  for  the  express 
purpose  of  acquiring  his  aficctions.  From  these  concurring  reasons,  Paul 
began  now  openly  to  manifest  himself  as  the  warm  friend  of  France,  and  the 
bitter  enemy  of  Britain.  In  the  former  capacity,  lie  had  the  weak  and  un- 
worthy complaisance  to  withdraw  the  hospitality  which  he  had  hitherto 
afforded  to  the  relics  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Bourbon,  who  were  compelled  to 
remove  from  Mitlau,  where  they  had  been  hitherto  permitted  to  reside. 

To  gratify  his  pique  against  England,  Paul  gave  hearing  at  least  to  a  mag- 
nificent scheme,  by  which  Buonaparte  proposed  to  accomplish  the  destruction 
of  the  British  power  in  India,  which  he  had  in  vain  hoped  to  assail  by  the 
possession  of  Egypt.  The  scheme  was  now  to  be  effected  by  the  union  of  the 
French  and  Russian  troops,  which  were  to  force  their  way  to  British  India 
over  land,  through  the  kingdom  of  Persia ;  and  a  plan  of  such  a  campaign 
was  seriously  in  agitation.  Thirty-five  thousand  French  were  to  descend 
the  Danube  into  the  Black  Sea ;  and  then,  being  wafled  across  that  sea  and 
the  sea  of  Azof,  were  to  march  by  land  to  the  banks  of  the  Wolira.  Here 
they  were  again  to  be  embarked,  and  descend  the  river  to  Astracan,  and  from 
thence  were  to  cross  the  Caspian  Rca  to  Astrabad,  where  they  were  Xo  be 
joined  by  a  Russian  army,  equal  in  force  to  their  own.  It  was  thought  that, 
marching  through  Persia  by  Herat,  Ferah,  and  Cnndaliar,  the  Russo-Gallic 
army  might  reach  the  Indus  Jn  forty-five  days  from  Astrabad.  This  giirantic 
project  would  scarce  have  been  formed  by  any  less  daring  genius  than  Napo- 
leon ;  nor  could  any  prince,  with  a  brain  less  infirm  than  Paul's,  have  agreed  to 
become  his  tool  in  so  extraordinary  an  undertaking,  from  which  France  was* 
to  derive  all  the  advantage. 

A  nearer  mode  of  injuring  the  interests  of  England  than  this  overland 
march  to  India,  was  in  the  power  of  the  Emperor  of  Kusaia.    A  contrDversy 
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being  in  dependenee  betwixt  Enfland  and*  the  northern  courts,  a£SMrded  the 
pretext  for  throwing  his  weight  into  the  scale  against  her  at  this  dangerous 
crisis. 

The  right  of  search  at  sea,  that  is,  the  right  of  stopping  a  neutral  or  friendly 
vessel,  and  taking  out  of  her  the  goods  belonging  to  an  enemy,  is  acknow- 
ledged in  the  earliest  ntaritime  codes.  But  England,  by  her  naval  superiority, 
bad  been  enabled  to  exert  this  right  so  generally,  that  it  became  the  subject 
of  much  heart-burning  to  neutral  powers.  The  association  of  the  Northern 
-States  in  1780,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  had  for  its  ob- 
ject to  put  down  this  right  of  search,  and  establish  the  maxim  that  free  bot- 
toms made  free  goods ;  in  other  words,  that  the  neutral  character  of  the  ves- 
sel should  protect  whatever  property  she  might  have  on  board.  This  principle 
was  now  anxiously  reclaimed  by  •France,  as  the  most  effective  argument  for 
the  purpose  of  irritating  the  neutral  powers  against  Great  Britain,  whose 
right  of  search,  which  could  not  be  exercised  without  vexation  and  inconveni- 
ence to  their  commerce,  must  necessarily  be  unpopular  amongst  them.  For- 
getting that  the  danger  occasioned  by  the  gigantic  power  of  France' was  infin- 
itely greater  than  any  which  could  arise  from  the  maritime  claims  of  England, 
the  northern  courts  became  again  united  on  the  subject  of  what  they  termed 
the  freedom  of  the  seas.  Indeed,  the  Emperor  Paul,  even  before  the  offence 
arising  out  of  his  disappointment  respecting  Malta,  had  proceeded  so  far  as 
to  sequestrate  all  British  property  in  his  dominions,  in  resentment  of  her  ex- 
ercising the  right  of  search.  But  upon  the  fresli  provocation  which  he  con- 
ceived himself  to  have  received,  the  Emperor  became  cmtrageous,  and  took 
the  most  violent  measures  for  seizing  the  persons  and  property  of  the  English, 
that  ever  were  practised  by  an  angry  and  unreasonable  despot. 

Prussia,  more  intent  on  her  own  immediate  aggrandizement,  than  mindful 
of  the  welfare  of  Europe  in  general,  took  advantage  of  the  universal  ill-will 
against  England,  to  seize  upon  the  King's  continental  dominions  of  Hanover, 
with  peculiar  breach  of  public  -faith,  as  she  herself  had  guaranteed  the  neu- 
trality of  that  country. 

The  consequences,  with  regard  to  the  northern  powers,  are  well  known. 
The  promptitude  of  the  administration  sent  a  strong  fleet  to  (he  Baltic ;  and 
the  well-contested  battle  of  Copenhagen  detached  Denmark  from  the  Northern 
Confederacy.  Sweden  had  joined  it  unwillingly ;  and  Russia  altered  her 
course  of  policy  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Paul.  That  unhappy  prince 
had  surmounted  the  patience  of  his  subjects,  and  fell  a  victim  to  one  of  those 
conspiracies,  which  in  arbitrary  monarchies,  especially  such  as  partake  of  the 
oriental  character,  supply  all  the  checks  of  a  moderate  and  free  constitution, 
where  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  is  limited  by  laws.  In  these  alteiod  cir- 
cumstances, the  cause  of  dispute  was  easily  removed,  by  the  right  of  search 
being  subjected  to  equitable  regulations  and  modifications. 

Buonaparte  received  the  news  of  Paul's  death  with  much  more  emotion  than 
he  was  usually  apt  to  testify.  It  is  said,  that,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  a 
passionate  exclamation  of  ^^  Mon  DieuP*  escaped  him  in  a  tone  of  sorrow  and 
surprise.  With  PauPs  immense  power,  and  his  disposition  to  place  it  at  the 
disposal  of  France,  the  First  Consul  doubtless  reckoned  upon  the  accomplish- 
ment of  many  important  plans  which  his  death  disconcerted.  It  was  natural, 
also,  that  Napoleon  should  be  moved  by  the  sudden  and  violent  end  of  a  prince, 
who  had  manifested  so  much  admiration  of  his<person  and  his  qualities.  He 
is  said  to  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  strangeness  of  the  incident,  that  Talleyrand 
was  obliged  to  remind  him,  that  it  was  a  mode  of  changing  a  chief  magistrate, 
or  a  course  of  administration,  which  was  common  to  the  empire*  in  which  it 
took  place.* 


*  '*  Mate  Mfia  qua  voolcx  vooa?    C^tti  ua  mods  de  dt«titttiioa»  propra  4  c%  paia-U  f** 
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The  death  of  Paul,  ao  much  regretted  by  Buonaparte,  wa0  neveitheleaB  tks 
means  of  accelerating  a  peace  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  which,  if  k 
could  have  been  established  on  a  secure  basis,  would  have  afforded  him  tbs 
best  chance  of  maintaining  his  power,  and  transmitting  it  to  his  posteritf  . 
While  the  Czar  continued  to  be  his  observant  ally,  there  was  little  proqiect 
that  the  First  Consul  would  be  moderate  enough  in  the  terms  which  he  in^t 
have  proffered,  to  permit  the  British  ministry  to  treat  with  him. 

Another  obstacle  to  peace  was  at  this  time  removed,  in  a  manner  not  more 
acceptable  to  Buonaparte  than  was  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul.  The  pa»* 
session  of  Egypt  by  the  French  was  a  point  which  the  First  Ckmsul  would 
have  insisted  upon  from  strong  personal  feeling.  The  Egyptian  expedhioa 
was  intimately  connected  with  his  own  personal  glory,  nor  was  it  likely  that 
he  would  have  sacrificed  its  results  to  his  desire  of  peace  with  Great  Britain. 
On  the  other  band,  there  was  no  probability  that  England  would  accede  to 
any  arrangement,  which  should  sanction  the  existence  of  a  French  cokmy, 
settled  in  Egypt  with  the  express  purpose  of  des^oying  our  Indian  commerce. 
But  this  obstacle  to  peace  was  removed  by  the  fate  of  arms. 

Affairs  in  Egypt  had  been  on  the  whole  unfavourable  to  the  French,  since 
that  army  had  lost  the  presence  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Kleber,  on  whom 
the  command  devolved,  was  discontented  both  at  the  unceremonious  and  sud- 
den manner  in  which  the  duty  had  been  imposed  upon  him,  and  with  the 
scarcity  of  means  left  to  support  his  defence.  Perceiving  himself  threatened 
by  a  large  Turkish  force,  which  was  collecting  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the 
defeat  of  the  vizier. at  Aboukir,  he  became  desirous  of  giving  up  a  settlement 
which  he  despaired  of  maintaining.  He  signed  accordingly  a  convention  with 
the  Turkish  plenipotentiaries,  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  on  the  part  of  the  British, 
by  which  it  Was  provided  that  the  French  should  evacuate  Egypt,  and  that 
Kleber  and  his  army  should  be  transported  to  France  in  safety,  without  being 
molested  by  the  British  fleet.  When  the  British  government  received  advice 
of  this  convention,  they  refused  to  ratify  it,  on  the  ground  that  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  had  exceeded  his  powers  in  entering  into  it.  The  Earl  of  Elgin  having 
been  sent  out  as  plenipotentiary  to  the  Porte,  it  was  asserted  that  Sir  Sidney's 
ministerial  powers  were  superseded  by  his  appointment.  Such  was  the  alleged 
informality  on  which  the  treaty  fell  to  the  ground ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  the 
arrival  of  Kleber  and  his  army  in  the  south  of  France,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  successes  of  Suwarrow  gave  strong  hopes  of  making  some  impressioa 
on  her  frontier,  might  have  had  a  most  material  effect  upon  the  events  of  the 
war.  Lord  Keith,  therefore,  who  commanded  in  the  Mediterranean,  received 
orders  not  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  French  Egyptian  army,  and  the  treaty 
of  El  Arish  was  in  consequence  broken  off. 

Kleber,  disappointed  of  this  mode  of  extricating  himself,  had  recourse  to 
arms.  The  Vizier  Jouseff  Pacha,  having  crossed  the  desert,  and  entered 
Egypt,  received  a  bloody  and  decisive  defeat  from  the  French  general,  near 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Heliopolis,  on  the  18th  of  March  1800.  The 
measures  which  Kleber  adopted  after  this  victory  were  well  calculated  to 
maintain  the  possession  of  the  country,  and  reconcile  the  inhabitants  to  the 
French  government.  He  was  as  moderate  in  the  imposts  as  the  exigencies  of 
his  army  permitted,  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the  troops,  and  made, 
if  not  peace,  at  least  an  effectual  truce  with  the  restless  and  enterprising  Mund 
Bey,  who  still  continued  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  Mame- 
lukes. Kleber  also  raised  among  the  Greeks  a  legion  of  fiileen  hundred  or 
two  thousand  men ;  and  with  more  difficulty  succeeded  in  levying  a  regiment 
of  Copts. 

While  busied  in  these  measures,  he  was  cut  short  by  the  blow  of  an  snaaiin. 
A  fanatic  Turk,  called  Soliroan  Haleby,  a  native  of  Aleppo,  imagined  be  wu 
inspired  by  Heaven  to  lUy  the  enemy  of  the  Prophet  and  the  Grand  Seignior 
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He  cixDceBkd  himself  in  a  cistern,  and  springing  out  on  Kleber  when  there 
was  only  one  roan  in  company  witli  him,  stabt>ed  him  dead.  The  assassin  was 
justly  condemned  to  die  by  a  militefy  tribnnkl ;  but  the  sentence  was  executed 
with  a  barbarity  which  disgraced  those  who  practised  it.  Being  impaled  alive, 
he  sunrived  for  four  hours  in  the  utmost  tortures,  which  he  bore  with  an  indi^ 
firaence  which  his  fanaticism  perhaps  alone  could  have  bestowed. 

The  Baron  Menou,  on  whom  the  command  now  devolved,  was  an  if^erior 
porson  to  Kleber.  He  had  made  some  figure  amongst  the!' nobles  who  fouowed 
the  revolutionary  cause  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  was  the  same  general 
whose  want  of  decision  at  the  affair  of  the  Sections  bad  led  to  the  employment 
df  Buonaparte  in  his  room,  and  to  the  first  rise,  consequently,  of  the  fortunes 
which  had  since  swdled  so  high.  Menou  altered  for  the  worse  several  ^f  the 
regulations  of  Kleber,  and,  carrying  into  literal  execution  what  Buonaparte  had 
only  written  and  spoken  of,  he  became  an  actual  Mahommedan,  married  a 
native  Turkic  woman,  and  assumed  Uie  name  of  Abdallah  Menou.  This 
change  of  rcKgion  exposed  him  to  the  ridicule  of  the  French,  while  it  went  in 
no  degree  to  conciliate  the  Egyptians. 

The  succourafiom  France,  which  Buonaparte  had  promised  in  his  farewell 
address  to  the  Egyptian  army,  arrived  slowly,  and  in  small  numbers  and  quan* 
tity.  This  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Chief  Consul,  who  had  commanded  Gan- 
theauroo  to  put  to  sea  with  a  squadron,  having  on  board  four  or  five  thousand 
men ;  but  being  pursued  by  the  English  fleet,  that  admiral  was  glad  to  regain 
the  harbour  of  Toulon.  Other  efforts  -.rare  made  with  the  same  indifferent 
success.  The  French  ports  were  too  closely  watched  to  permit  the  sailing  of 
any  expedition  on  a  large  scale-,  and  two  frigates,  with  five  or  six  hundred 
men,  were  the  only  reinforcements  that  reached  Egypt. 

Meantime,  the  English  cabinet  had  adopted  the  daring  and  manly  resolution 
of  wresting  from  France  this  fevourite  colony  by  force.  They  had  for  a  length 
of  time  confined  their  military  efforts  to  partial  and  detached  objects,  which, 
if  successful,  could  not  have  any  effect  on  the  j^eneral  results  of  the  war,  and 
which,  when  they  miscarried,  as  was  the  case  before  Cadiz,  Ferrol,  and  else- 
where, tended  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  plans  of  the  ministry,  and,  however 
undeservedly,  even  upon  the  character  of  the  forces  employed  on  the  service. 
It  was  by  such  ill-considered  and  imperfect  eflbrts  that  the  war  was  maintain* 
ed  on  our  part,  while  our  watchful  and  formidable  enemy  combined  his  mighty 
means  to  effect  objects  of  commensurate  importance.  Wo,  Hke  puny  fencers, 
offered  doubtful  and  uncertain  blows,  which  could  only  affect  the  extremities ; 
he  never  aimed,  save  at  the  heart,  not  thrust,  but  with  the  determined  purpose 
of  plunging  his  weapon  to  the  liilt. 

The  consequence  of  these  partial  and  iAiperfect  measures  was,  that  even 
while  our  soldiers  were  in  the  act  of  gradually  attaining  that  perfection  of  dis« 
cipline  by  which  they  are  now  distinguished,  they  ranked — ^most  unjustly — 
lower  in  Uie  respect  of  th^r  countrymen,  than  at  any  other  period  in  our  history. 
The  prereminent  excellence  of  our  sailors  had  been  shown  in  a  thousand 
actions ;  and  it  became  too  usual  to  place  it  in  contrast-  with  the  failure  of 
our  expeditions  on  shore^  But  it  was  aflerwards  found  that  our  soldiers 
could  assume  the  same  superiority,  whenever  the. plan  of  the  campaign  offered 
them  a  fiiir  field  for  its  exercise.-  Such  a  field  of  actioa  was  affintled  by  the 
Egyptian  expedition. 

This  undertaking  was  the  exclusive  plan  of  an  ill-requited  statesman,  the 
late  Lord  Melville ;  who  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  even  Mr  Pitt's  concurrence 
in  a  scheme,  of  a  character  so  much  more  daring  than  Briftin  had  lately  enter- 
tained. The  expedition  was  resolved  upon  by  the  narrowest  possible  majority 
ia  the  cabinet ;  and  his  late  Majesty  interposed  bis  consent  in  terms  inferring  a 
solemn  protest  against  the  risk  about  to  be  incurred.    ^^It  is  with  the  utmost 

reluctance,'*  (such,  or  nearly  such,  w<«re  the  words  of  GeOT]|e  III.,)  ^^tliat  I 
Vol.  I.  3  S 
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coment  to  a  measure,  which  sende  the  flower  of  my  amiy  upMi  a 
expedition  against  a  distant  province.''^  The  event,  however,  ahowad,  tlMft 
in  arduous  circumstances,  the  daring  game,  if  previously  well  comklered^  is 
often  the  roost  successful. 

On  the  13th  of  March  1801,  General  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  at  the 
of  an  army  of  seventeen  thousand  men,  landed  in  Egypt,  in  de^ite  of  the 
desperate  opposition  by  the  enemy.  The  excellence  of  the  troops  was 
played  by  the  extreme  gallantry  and  calmness  with  which,  landing  throofrli  a 
heavy  surf,  they  instantly  formed  \nA  advanced  against  the  enemy.  On  tiie 
21  St  of  March,  a  general  action  took  place.  The  French  cavalry  attempted 
to  turn  the  British  flank,  and  made  a  desperate  charge  jR>r  that  purpose,  bol 
&iled  in  their  attempt,  and  were  driven  back  with  great  loss.  The  Fieach 
were  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retreat  on  Alexandria,  under  the  waDs  of 
which  they  hoped  to  maintain  themselves.  But  the  British  suflered  an  iirepe- 
rable  loss  in  their  lamented  commander.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  course  of  this  action.  In  this  gallant  veteimn  h» 
country  long  regretted  one  of  the  beat  generals,  and  one  of  the  worthiest  and 
most  amiable  men,  to  whom  she  ever  gave  birth. 

The  command  descended  on  General  Hutchinson,  who  was  soon  joined  by 
the  Capitan  Pacha,  with  a  Turkish  army.  The  recollections  of  Abookir  and 
Heliopolis,  joined  to  the  remonstrances  and  counsels  pf  their  English  alliea, 
induced  the  Turks  to  avoid  a  general  action,  and  confine  ^themselves  to  akir^ 
mtshes,  by  which  system  the  French  '  ere  so  closely  watched,  and  their  com- 
munications so  eflectually  destroyed,  that  General  Belliard,  shut  up  in  a  ibrti- 
fied  camp  in  Cairo,  cut  ofl*  from  Alexandria,  and  threatened  with  insorreetian 
within  the  place,  was  compelled  to  capitulate,  under  condition  that  his  troops 
should  safely  be  transported  to  France,  with  their  arms  and  baggage.  This 
was  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  the  convention  had  scarce  been  signed,  "when 
the  English  army  was  reinforced  in  a  manner  which  showed  the  bold  and 
successful  combination  of  measures  under  which  the  expedition  had  been 
undertaken. 

An  army  of  seven  thousand  men,  of  whom  two  thousand  were  sepoyai  or 
native  Indian  troops,  were  disembarked  at  Cossier,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and,  de- 
tached from  tlie  Indian  settlements,  now  came  to  support  the  European  part 
of  the  English  invasion.  The  Egyptians  saw  with  the  extremity  of  wonder, 
native  troops,  many  of  them  Moslemah,  who  worshipped  in  the  mosques,  md 
observed  the  ritual  enjoined  by  the  Prophet,  perfectly  accompHsheid  in  the 
European  discipline.  The  lower  class  were  inclined  to  think,  that  this  singu- 
lar reinforcement  had  been  sent  to  them  in  consequence  of  Mahommed's 
direct  and  miraculous  interposition ;  only  their  being  c<Hnmanded  by  English 
ofiicers  did  not  &vour  this  theory. 

In  consequente  of  these  reinforcements,  and  his  own  confined  situation  un- 
der the  walls  of  Alexandria,  Menou  saw  himself  constrained  to  enter  into  a 
convention  for  surrendering  up  tlie  province  of  Egypt.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  same  terms  of  composition  which  had  been  granted  to  Belliard ;  and  thus 
the  war  in  that  quarter  was,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  triumphantly 
concluded. 

The  conquest  of  this  disputed  kingdom,  excited  a  strong  sensation  both  in 
France  and  Britain ;  but  the  news  of  the  contest  being  finally  closed  by  Ho- 
nours submission,  are  believed  to  have  reached  the  former  country  some  time 
-    ~  ■  -- -   ■     -  -      _  _  .  .  —  ■    .  .  I    I    I     1    _ 

*  At  an  aft«r  period,  the  good  Kine  mode  the  following  ackt^wledgrment  ofhit  miitake.  Vfben 
JLord  Melville  wu  out  of  power,  his  ra:ye8tf  did  him  the  honour  to  Tisit  him  at  Wimbledon,  and 
partake  of  tome  refreshmeot.  On  that  occasion  the  King  took  an  opportunitT  to  fill  lugkna  ef 
wine,  and  haTinifr  made  the  company  do  the  same,  be  gave  as  his  toast,  **tlie  health  of  the 
enuragpons  miniiter,  who,  against  the  opinion  of  many  of  his  eolleagnee,  and  even  the  remon- 
ftra&cea  of  his  King,  haddarwl  to  conceive  and  carry  throogh  thoE^^rptiaa  exp«iitioii.*' 
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before  the  Bnpfnh  received  them.  Buonaparte,  on  learning  the  (idinge^  is 
reported  to  have  aaid^  ^^  WeU,  there  remains  now  no  altematiTe  but  to  make 
the- descent  on  Britain.'*  Bat  it  seems  to  have  oceorred  to  him  presently 
afterwards,  that  the  loss  of  this  disputed  f^opyince  might,  instead  of  being  an 
ariB^oient  for  canying  the  war  to  extremity;  i>«ponsidered  as  the  removal 
of  an  obstacle  to  a  treaty  of  peace. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


PreparaiUns  made  for  the  Iwoasion  rf  Brttam. — NtUan  pvi  tn  cimmumd 
€^  the  8ea.—AUack  rf  the  Bcttlogne  FhtiUa.—Piit  leates  the  Mimstrp^ 
succeeded  bp  Mr.  Addmgton* — Negoeiatiame  far  Peace, — Juet  jntmekment 
of  Eagland^  in  regard  to  the  eoiuiuered  SettlemetUe  ef  the  Enem^. — Farced 
to  restore  them  aU^  eaee  Cejflon  and  Drmidad. — Malta  ie  piaeed  under  the 
guarantee  of  a  Neutral  Power, — Preliminafiee  of  Peace  signed. — Joy  of 
the  EngUeh  Populace^  and  doubts  ef  the  better  claseee. — TrMity  of  Amkns 
signed, — The  ambitious  projects  of  Napoleon^  neoerthdeae,,  proceed  wiihout 
interruption, — Extension  ef  his  power  in  Italy, — He  is  appointed  Consul 
'far  Ufe^  with  the  power  of  naming  hie  Successor. — His  Situation  at  the 
close  of  the  Volume. 

As  tbe  words  of  the  First  Consul  appeared  to  intimate,  preparations  were 
resumed  on  the  French  coast  for  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain.  Boulogne, 
and  ev^ery  harbour  along  the  coast,  was  crowded  with  flat-bottomed  boats, 
and  th.e  shoreis  covered  with  camps  of  the  men  designed  apparently  to  All 
them.  We  need  not  at  present  dwell  on  the  preparations  for  attack,  or  those 
which  the  English  adopted  in  defence,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
both,  when  Buonaparte,  for  the  last  time,  threatened  England  with  the  same 
measure.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  menaces 
of  France  had  their  usual  effect  in  awakening  the  spirit  of  Britain. 

The  most  extensive  arrangements  were  made  for  the  reception  of  the 
invaders  should  they  chance  to  land,  and  in  the  meanwhile,  our  natural  barrier 
was  not  neglected.     The  naval  preparations  were  very  great,  and  what  gave 
yet  more  confidence  than  the  number  of  vessels  and  guns.  Nelson  was  put 
into  command  of  the  sea,  from  Orfordness  to  Beachy-head.     Under  his  man- 
agement, it  soon  became  the  question,  not  whether  the  French  flotilla  was  to 
invade  the  British  shores,  but  whether  it  was  to  remain  in  safety  in  the  French 
harbours.    Boulogne  was  bombarded,  and  some  of  the  small  craft  and  gun- 
boats destroyed — the  English  admiral  generously  sparing  the  town  ;  and  not 
satisfied  with  this  partial  success.  Nelson  prepared  to  attack  them  with  the 
boats  of  tlie  squadron.     The  French  resorted  to  the  most  unusual  and  formid- 
able preparations  for  defence.     Their  flotilUi  was  moored  close  to  the  shore 
in  the  mouth  of  Boulogne  harbour,  the  vessels  secured  to  each  other  by 
chains,  and  &\ed  with  soldiers.     The  Britislr  attack  in  some  degree  failed^ 
owing  to  the  several  divisions  of  boats  missing  each  other  in  the  dark  ;  some 
French  vessels  were  taken,  but  they  could  not  be  brought  off;  and  the  French 
chose  to  consider  thih  result  as  a  victory,  on  their  part,  of  consequence 
enough  to  balance  the  loss  at  Aboukir ; — ^though  it  amounted  at  best  to  ascer- 
taining, that  although  their  vessels  could  not  keep  the  sea,  they  might,  in 
some  comparative  degree  of  safety,  lie  under  close  cover  of  their  own  bat- 
teries.   Meantime,  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  British  adminis- 
tration, were  preparing  public  expectation  for  that  peace  which  all  the  world 
BOW  longed  for. 
Mr  Pitt,  as  is  well  known,  left  tlie  ministry,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
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office  of  fint  MiottUHr  of  Stete  by  Mr  Addingtoo,  now  Lord  Riilmanifc 
The  change  was  justly  considered  as  friendly  to  pacific  meamres;  fiir,  m 
France  especially,  the  gold  of  Pitt  had  been  by  habit  associated  with  &U  thst 
was  prejudicial  to  their  countiy.  The  very  massacres  of  Pans,  nsiy,  the  le- 
turn  of  Buonaparte  from  E^n,  were  imputed  to  the  intrigiies  of  the  Eagiisii 
minister ;  he  was  the  soape-goat  on  whom  were  charged  as  the  ultiiiuite  cmnse, 
all  the  follies,  cDBies,  and  misfortunes  of  the  Revolution. 

A  great  part  of  his  own  countrymen,  as  well  as  of  the  French,  enterteined  a 
doubt  of  the  possibility  of  concluding  a  peace  under  Mr  Pitt's  auspices;  vfaiie 
those  who  were  most  anti-Gallican  in  theur  opinions,  had  little  wish  to  see  his 
lofty  spirit  stoop  to  the  task  of  arranging  conditions  of  treaty  on  teroos  so  diA 
ferent  from  what  his  hopes  had  once  <hctated.  The  worth,  temper,  mad 
talents  of  his  successor,  seemed  to  qualify  him  to  enter  into  a  negotialioe,  to 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  was  now  inclined,  were  it  bat  for  the 
sake  of  experiment. 

Buonaparte  himself  was  at  Uiis  time  disposed  to  peace,  it  was  neceseaiy 
to  France,  and  no  less  necessary  to  him,  since  ho  otJierwise  must  renmin 
pledged  to  undertake  the  hazardous  alternative  of  invasion,  in  which  chances 
stood  incalculably  against  his  success ;  while  a  failure  might  have,  in  its  con- 
sequences, inferred  the  total  ruin  of  his  power.  All  parties  were,  therefore, 
in  a  great  degree  inclined  to  treat  with  sincerity ;  and  Buonaparte  was  with 
little  difficulty  brought  to  consent  to  the  evacuation  of  Egypt,  there  b^g  eveiy 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  already  possessed  of  the  news  of  the  cooventioD 
with  Menou.  At  any  rate,  the  French  cause  in  Egypt  had  been  almost  des- 
perate ever  since  the  battle  bf  Alexandria,  and  the  First  Consul  was  con- 
scious that  in  this  sacrifice  he  only  resigned  that,  which  there  was  little  chance 
oi  his  being  able  to  keep.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  the  French  shooid 
evacuate  Rome  and  Naples ;  a  condition  of  little  consequence,  as  they  were 
always  able  to  re-occupy  these  countries  when  their  interest  required  iL  The 
Dutch  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Batanan 
republic,  and  declared  a  free  port. 

In  respect  of  the  settlements  which  the  British  artns  had  conquered,  Eng- 
land underwent  a  punishment  not  aninerited.    The  conquest  of  the  enemies* 
colonies  had  been  greatly  too  much  an  object  of  the  English  ministry ;  and 
thus  the  national  force  had  been  frittered  away  upon  acquisitions  of  compara- 
tively petty  importance,  which,  from  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  cost  us  mors 
men  to  maintain  tliem  than  would  have  been  swept  off  by  many  a  bloody  bat- 
tie.     All  the  conquests  made  on  this  peddling  plan  of  war&re,  were  now  to 
be  returned  without  any  equivalent.     Had  the  gallant  soldiers,  who  pensbed 
miserably  for  the  sake  of  these  sugar-islands,  been  united  in  one  well-concerted 
expedition,  to  the  support  of  Charette,  or  JLa  Rochejacquelein,  sueh  a  ibree 
might  have  enabled  these  chie&  to  march  to  Paris ;  or,  if  sent  to  Holland,  might 
have  replaced  the  Stadtholder  in  his  dominions.     And  now,  these  very  sugar- 
ishinds,  the  pitiful  compensation  which  Britain  had  received  for  the  blood  of 
her  brave  children,  were  to  be  restored  to  those  from  whom  they  had  been 
wrested.     The  important  possessions  of  Ceylon  in  the  East,  and  Trinidad  in 
tlie  West  Indies,  were  the  only  part  of  her  conquests  which  England  retained. 
The  integrity  of  her  ancient  ally,  Portugal,  was,  however,  recognized,  and  the 
independence   of  the   Ionian    Islands  was  stipulated  for  and  guaranteed. 
Britain  restored  Porta  Feraijo,  and  what  other  places  she  had  occupied  in  tba 
isle  of  Elba,  or  on  the  Italian  coast ;  but  the  occupation  of  Malta  for  some 
time  threatened  to  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  treaty.     The  English  considered 
it  as  of  the  last  consequence  that  this  strong  island  should  remain  in  their  pos- 
session, and  intimated  that  they  regarded  the  pertinacious  resistance  which 
the  First  Consul  testified  to  this  proposal,  as  implying  a  private  and  unavowed 
desire  of  renewing,  at  some  future  opportunity,  his  designs  on  Egypt,  to 
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which  Mmlta  migbt  be  oonndered  as  in  khdo  meatim  a  kar*  After  ameii 
diecuflsioii,  it  waa  at  leogth  agreed  that  the  indepeodeiice  of  the  island  shookl 
be  secured  bj  its  being  garrisoned  by  a  neutral  power^  and  placed  under  its 
guanucitee  and  protection. 

The  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  lOth  October  1801.    General  Law 
de  L«auriston,  tbe  school  companion  and  first  aid-doHsamp  of  Buonaparte^ 
brought  them  over  from  Paris  to  London,  where  they  were  received  with  the 
most  extravagant  joy  by  the  populace,  to  whom  novelty  is  a  suffieient  recom- 
mendation oi  almost  anything.    But  amidst  the  better  classes,  the  sensation 
was  much  divided.  There  was  a  small  but  energetic  party,  led  by  the  celebrated 
Windham,  who,  adopting  the  principles  of  Burke  to  th^  utmost  extent,  oon^ 
■idered  the  act  of  treating  with  a  regicide  government  as  indelible  meanness, 
and  as  a  dereliction,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  of  those  principles  of  legiti- 
macy, upon  which  the  social  compact  ought  to  rest.    More  moderate  anti- 
Gallicans,  while  they  regretted  that  our  efforts  in  flivonr  of  the  Bourbons  had 
been  totally  unavailing,  contended  with  reason,  that  we  were  not  so  closely 
leagued  to  their  cause  as  to  be  bound  to  sacrifice  our  own  country,  in  a  vain 
aUempt  to  restore  the  exiled  fiunily  lo  the  throne  of  France.    This  was  the 
opinion  entertained  by  Pitt  himself,  and  the  most  judicious  among  his  ibHowers. 
Lastly,    there  was  the  professed  Opposition,  who,  while  rejoicing  that  we 
had  been  able  to  obtain  peace  on  any  terms,  might  now  exult  in  the  Iblfilment 
of  their  predictions  of  the  bad  success  of  the  war.    Sheridan  summed  up 
wbiat  vras  perhaps  the  most  general  feeling  in  the  country,  with  the  observa"> 
tion,  that  ^^  it  was  a  peace  wfaSdi  all  m«i  were  glad  of,  and  no  man  could  be 
proud  of." 

Amiens  was  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  commissioners,  who  were  finally 
to  adjust  the  treaty  of  pacification,  which  was  not  ended  till  five  months  after 
the  prelimmaries  had  been  agreed  on.    After  this  long  negotiation,  the  treaty 
was  at  length  signed,  27th  ^&rch  1802.     The  isle  of  Malta,  according  to  this 
agreement,  was  to  be  occupied  by  a  garrison  of  Neapolitan  troops,  while,  be* 
s'^es  Britain  and  France,  Austria,  Spain,  Rusaa,  and  Prussia,  were  to  guar- 
antee its  neutrality.    The  Knights  of  St  John  were  to  be  the  sovereigns,  but 
neither  French  nor  English  were  in  futare  to  be  members  of  that  order. 
The  harbours  were  to  be  fiee  to  the  eomraeree  of  ail  nations,  and  the  Order 
was  to  be  neutral  towards  all  nations  save  the  Algerines  and  other  ptratioal 
states. 

Napoleon,  had  he  chosen  to  examine  into  the  feelings  of  the  English,  must 
have  seen  plainly  that  this  treaty,  unwillingly  acceded  to  by  them,  snd  only  by 
way  of  experiment,  was  to  have  a  duration  long  or  sh<xrt,  in  proportkm  to 
tfaeir  confidence  in,  or  doubt  oC;  his  own  good  &ith.  His  ambition,  and  the 
little  scruple  which  he  showed  in  gratifying  it,  was,  he  most  have  been  sensible, 
the  terror  oi  Europe;  and  until  &e  fears  he  had  excited  were  disarmed  by  a 
tract  of  peac^l  and  moderate  conduct  on  his  part,  the  suspicions  of  England 
must  have  been  constantly  awake,  and  the  peace  between  the  nations  must 
have  been  considered  as  precwious  as  an  armed  truce.  Yet  these  considerao 
tions  could  not  induce  him  to  lay  aside,  or  even  postpone,  a  train  of  measutes, 
tending  directly  to  his  own  personal  aggrandisement,  and  confinning  the  jeal- 
ousies which  lus  character  already  insured.  These  measures  were  pardy  of 
a  nature  adapted  to  oonsdidate  and  prolong  his  own  power  in  France ;  partly 
to  extend  this  predominating  influence  of  that  country  over  her  continental 
neighbours. 

By  the  treaty  of  LuneviUe,  and  by  that  of  Tolentino,  the  independent  ex- 
istence of  tbe  Cisalpme  and  Helvetian  republics  had  been  eipressly  stipidated ; 
but  this  independence,  aecording  to  Buonaparte^s  explanation  of  the  word^ 
did  not  exclude  their  being  reduced  to  mere  satellites,  who  depended  on,  and 
whose  motiona  were  to  be  rseolated  by  France,  and  by  himself^  the 
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governor  of  France  and  «11  her  depend^cies.  When,  therefore^  the  Dhmutorj 
was  overthrown  in  France,  it  was  not  hia  purpose  that  a  directorial  form  isfgom- 
emment  should  coiitinue  to  suhsist  ia  Italy.     Measures  were  on  tins  acoofstf 
to  be  taken,  to  establish  in  that  country  something  resembling  the  new  Coa 
sular  model  adopted  in  Paris. 

For  this  purpose,  in  the  beginning  of  January  1802,  a  conventioo  of  450 
deputies  from  the  Cisalpine  States  arrived  at  Lyons,  (fw  they  were  not  tmpted 
to  ddiberate  within  the  limits  of  their  own  country,^  to  contrive  Ibr^diefB- 
selves  a  new  political  system.  In  that  period,  when  tne  modelhng  of  ooneti- 
tutions  was  so  common,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  drawing  up  one;  which 
consisted  of  a  president,  a  deputy-president,  a  legislative  council,  and  three 
electoral  coQeges,  composed,  1st,  of  proprietors,  2d,  of  persons  of  leaniing, 
and,  3d,  of  commercial  persons.  If  the  Italians  had  been  awkward  upon  the 
occasion,  they  had  the  assistance  of  Talleyrand ;  and  soon  after,  the  arrival  of 
Buonaparte  himself  at  Lyons  gave  countenance  to  their  operations,  ffis 
presence  was  necessary  -for  the  exhibition  of  a  most  singular  &rce. 

A  committee  oi  thuty  of  the  Italian  convention,  to  whom  had  been  intrusted 
the  principal  duty  of  suggesting  the  new  model  of  government,  gave  in  a  re- 
port, in  which  it  was  s^ted,  that,  from  the  want  of  any  man  of  sufficient  in- 
fluence aipongst  themselves  to  fill  the  office  of  president,  upon  whom  devolved 
all  the  executive  duties  of  the  state,  the  new  system  could  not  be  considoed 
as  secure,  unless  Buonaparte  should  be  prevailed  upon  to  fill  that  situation, 
not,  as  it  was  carefully  explained,  in  his  character  of  head  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, but  in  his  individual  capacity.  Napoleon  graciously  inclined  to  their 
suit.  He  informed  them,  that  he  concurred  in  the  modest  opinion  they  had 
formed,  that  their  republic  did  not  at  present  possess  an  individual  sufficiency 
gifted  with  talents  and  impartiality  to  take  charge  of  their  affairs,  which  be 
should,  therefore,  retain  under  his  own  chief  management,  while  circumstances 
required  him  to  do  so.  < 

Having  thus  established  his  power  in  Italy  as  firmly  as  in  France,  Boona- 
parte  proceeded  to  take  measures  for  extending  his  dominions  in  the  former 
country  and  elsewhere.  By  a  treaty  with  Spain,  now  made  public,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Duchy  of  Parma  was  to  devolve  on  France,  together  with  the 
island  of  Elba,  upon  the  death  of  the  present  Duke, — an  event  at  no  distant 
date  to  be  expected.  The  Spanish  part  of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  in  North 
America,  was  to  be  ceded  to  France  by  the  same  treaty.  Portugali  too, 
though  the  integrity  of  her  dominions  had  been  guaranteed  by  tlie  preliminaries 
of  the  peace  with  England,  had  been  induced,  by  a  treaty  kept  studiously  pri- 
vate from  the  British  court,  to  cede  her  province  of  Guiana  to  France.  These 
stipulations  served  to  show,  that  there  was  no  quarter  of  the  worid  in  which 
France  and  her  present  ruler  did  not  entertain  views  of  aggrandizement,  and 
that  questions  of  national  fiiith  would  not  be  considered  too  curiously  when 
they  interfered  with  their  purpose. 

While  Europe  was  stunned  and  astonished  at  the  spirit  of  conquest  and  ac- 
cumulation manifested  by  this  insatiable  conqueror,  France  was  made  awaie 
that  he  was  equally  desirous  to  consolidate  and  to  prolong  his  power,  as  to  ex- 
tend it  over  near  and  distant  regions.  He  was  all,  and  more  than  all,  that 
sovereign  had  ever  been ;  but  he  still  wanted  the  title  and  the  permanence 
which  royalty  requires.  To  attain  these  was  no  difficult  matter,  when  the 
First  Consul  was  the  prime  mover  of  eadi  act,  whether  in  the  Senate  or  Tri- 
bunate ;  nor  was  he  long  of  discovering  proper  agents  eager  to  gratify  his  wishes. 

Chabot  de  L*Allier  took  tlie  lead  in  tlie  race  of  adulation.  Arising  in  the 
Tribunate,  he  pronounced  a  long  eulogium  011  Buonaparte,  enhtfncing  the 
gratitude  due  to  the  hero,  by  whom  France  had  been  preserved  and  restored 
to  victory.  He,  therefore,  proposed,  that  the  Tribunate  should  transmit  to 
the  Conservative  Senate  a  resolution,  requesting  the  Senate  to  consider  the 
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manner  of  bestowing  on  Napdeon  Buonaparte  a  splendid  mark  of  the  national 
gratitude. 

There  was  no  misunderstanding  this  hint.  The  motion  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  transmitted  to  the  Convention,  to  the  Senate,  to  the  Legislative 
Body,  and  to  the  Consuls. 

The  Senate  conceived  they  should  best  meet  the  demand  now  made  upon 
them,  by  electing  Napoleon  First  Consul  for  a  second  space  of  ten  years,  to 
commence  when  the  date  of  the  original  period,  for  which  he  was  named  by 
the  Constitution,  should  expire. 

The  proposition  of  the  Senate  being  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  decree,  was 
intimated  to  Buonaparte,  but  fell  short  of  his  wishes;  as  it  assigned  to  him,  how- 
ever distant  it  was,  a  period  at  which  he  must  be  removed  from  authority.  It 
is  true,  that  the  space  of  seventeen  years,  to  which  the  edict  of  the  Senate 
proposed  to  extend  his  power,  seemed  to  guarantee  a  very  ample  duration ; 
and  in  point  of  fact,  before  the  term  of  its  expiry  arrived,  he  was  prisoner  at 
Saint  Helena.  But  still  there  was  a  termination,  and  that  was  enough  to 
mortify  his  ambition. 

He  thanked  the  Senate,  therefore,  for  this  fresh  mark  of  their  confidence, 
but  eluded  accepting  it  in  express  terms,  by  referring  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
people.  Their  sufirages,  he  said,  had  invested  him  with  power,  and  he  could 
not  think  it  right  to  accept  of  the  prolongation  of  that  power  but  by  their  con- 
sent. It  might  have  been  thought  that  there  was  now  nothing  left  but  to  present 
the  decree  of  the  Senate  to  the  people.  But  the  Second  and  Third  Consuls, 
Buonaparte^s  colleagues  at  a  humble  distance,  took  it  upon  them,  though  the 
constitution  gave  them  no  warrant  for  such  a  manoeuvre,  to  alter  the  question 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  propose  to  the  people  one  more  acceptable  to  Buona- 
parte^s  ambition,  requesting  their  judgment,'  whether  the  Chief  Consul  should 
retain  his  office,  not  for  ten  years  longer,  but  for  the  term  of  his  life.  By  this 
juggling,  the  proposal  of  the  Senate  was  set  aside,  and  that  assembly  soon 
found  it  wisest  to  adopt  the  more  liberal  views  suggested  by  the  Consuls,  to 
whom  they  returned  thanks,  for  having  taught  them  (we  suppose)  how  to  ap- 
preciate a  hint. 

The  question  was  sent  down  to  the  departments.  The  registen  were 
opened  with  great  form,  as  if  the  people  had  really  some  constitutional  right 
to  exercise.  As  the  subscriptions  were  received  at  the  offices  of  the  various 
functionaries  of  government,  it  is  no  wonder,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
question,  that  the  ministers  with  whom  the  registera  were  finally  deposited, 
were  enabled  to  report  a  majority  of  three  millions  •of  citizens  who  gave  votes 
^l  the  affirmative.  It  was  much  more  surprising,  that  there  should  have  been 
an  actual  minority  of  a  few  hundred  determined  Republicans,  with  Camot  at 
their  head,  who  answered  the  question  in  the  negative.  This  statesman  ob- 
served, as  he  signed  his  vote,  that  he  was  subscribing  his  sentence  of  deporta- 
tion ;  from  which  we  may  conjecture  his  opinion  concerning  the  faimm  of  this 
mode  of  consulting  the  people.  He  was  mistaken  notwithstanding.  Buona- 
parte found  himself  so  strong,  that  be  could  afford  to  be  merciful,  and  to  assinne 
a  show  of  impartiality,  by  sufiering  those  to  go  unpunished  who  had  declined 
to  vote  for  the  increase  of  his  power. 

He  did  not,  however,  venture  to  propose  to  the  people  another  innovation, 
which  extended  beyond  his  death  the  power  which  their  liberal  gift  had  con- 
tinued during  his  life.  A  simple  decree  of  the  Senate  assigned  to  Buonaparte 
the  right  of  nominating  his  successor,  by  a  testamentary  deed.  So  that  Na- 
pdeon  might  call  his  children  or  relatives  to  the  sncceasion  of  the  empire  of 
France*  as  to  a  private  inheritance ;  or,  like  Alexander,  he  might  leave  it  to 
the  most  fiivowed  of  his  lieutenant-generals.  To  such  a  pass  had  the  domina- 
tion of  a  military  chief,  for  the  space  of  betwixt  two  and  three  years,  reduced 
the  fierce  demeeney  and  stubborn  loyalty  of  th^  two  factions,  which  seemed 
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before  tliat  period  to  combat  for  the  possession  of  France.     Napoleon  had 
stooped  on  them  both,  like  the  hawk  in  the  fable. 

The  period  at  which  we  close  tlie  rolumo  was  a  most  important  one  in  Na- 
poleon's life,  and  seemed  a  crisis  on  which  his  fate,  and  that  of  France,  de- 
pended. Britain,  his  most  inveterate  and  most  successful  enemy,  bad  seen 
herself  compelled  by  circumstances  to  resort  to  the  experiment  of  a  doubtful 
peace,  rathei*  than  continue  a  war  which  seemed  to  be  waged  without  an  ob- 
ject. The  severe  checks  to  nationakprosperity,  which  arose  from  the  ruined 
commerce  and  blockaded  ports  of  France,  might  now,  under  the  countenance 
of  the  First  Consul,  be  exchanged  for  the  wealth  that  waits  upon  trade  and 
manufactures.  Her  navy,  of  which  few  vestiges  were  left  save  the  Brest  fleet, 
might  now  be  recruited,  and  resume  by  degrees  that  acquaintance  with  lite 
ocean  from  which  they  had  long  been  debarred.  The  restored  col(»iies  of 
France  might  have  added  to  the  sources  of  her  national  wealth,  and  she  mi^ht 
have  possessed^— what  Buonaparte  on  a  remarkable  occasion  declared  to  be 
the  principal  objects  he  desired  for  her — ^ships,  colonies,  and  commerce. 

In  his  personal  capacity,  the  First  Consul  possessed  all  the  power  which  he 
desired,  and  a  gi^eat  deal  more  than,  whether  his  own  or  the  country's  wel&re 
was  regarded,  he  ought  to  have  wished  for.  His  victories  over  the  foes  of 
France  had,  by  their  mere  fame,  enabled  him  to  make  himself  master  of  her 
freedom.  It  remained  to  show — not  whether  Napoleon  was  a  patriot,  for  to 
that  honourable  name  he  had  forfeited  all  title  when  he  first  usurped  unlimited 
power — ^but  whether  he  was  to  use  the  power  which  he  had  wrongfully  ac- 
quired, like  Trajan  or  like  Bomitian.  His  strangely-mingled  character  showed 
traits  of  both  these  historical  portraits,  strongly  opposed  as  they  are  to  each 
other.  Or  rather,  he  might  seern  to  be  like  Socrates  in  the  allegory,  alter- 
nately influenced  by  a  good  and  a  malevolent  demon ;  the  former  marking  his 
course  with  actions  of  splendour  and  dignity ;  while  the  latter,  mastering  human 
frailty  by  means  of  its  prevailing  foible,  the  love  of  self,  debased  the  history  of 
a  hero,  by  actions  and  sentiments  worthy  only  of  a  vulgar  tyrant. 
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